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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 5, 1807. 


. [Minutes.] A considerable crowd as- 
sembled this evening, in the avenues lead- 
ing to the gallery, in expectation of hear- 
ing the discussion and further examination 
of witnesses on the Westminster election 
petition ; but owing toa ballot and a call of 
the house taking place, the doors were not 
opened till half past six. On the admission 
of strangers into the gallery, we found the 
house engaged in a conversation relative to 
someirregularities that had been committed, 
or accident occasioned by persons forcibly 
entering through the body of the house, by 
which some members were likely to be in- 
jured. Mr. Yorkedeclared thatin case ofany 
repetition of such a proceeding, he should 
think it his duty to enforce the standing or- 
der for the exclusion of strangers. Mr. Fel- 
lowes complained in strong terms of the 
crowd inthe lobby, through which he had 
passed with much difficulty, and at the risk 
of haying his arm broken. Mr. Barham 
observed, that he had seen anumberof stran- 
gers force their way in spite of theresistance 
made by the officers of the house. The 
Speaker declared it to be the duty of the 
serjeant, when he found that the avenues to 
the house were crowded with strangers, to 
provide proper persons to clear them, and 
to maintain order.—Mr. White appeared at 
the bar, with the reduced list of the com- 
mittee, ballotted to take into consideration 
the petition complaining of an undue return 
for the borough of Guilford. The follow- 
ing are the names of the said committee : 
sir J. Callander, H. Everett, esq. H. Brown- 
esq., R. Dawson, esq., H. Peirse, esq., 
OL. 





T. Thistlethwaite, esq., W. Mellish, esq., 
lord Lovaine, W. Loftus, esq., A. Hender- 
son, esq., lord Paget, W. J. Denison, esq., 
C. Vereker, esq., Nominees, hon. A. Wel- 
lesley, H. C. Combe, esq.—On the motion 
of lord Howick, there were ordered to be 
laid before the house, accounts shewing the 
time of service in his majesty’s navy, of 
Thomas Weatherhead and William Drake; 
also, accounts shewing the pensions paid to. 
W. Drake from the chest at Greenwich; the 
occasions on which the said pensions were 
granted, &c.—On the motion of lord 
Howick, the house was ordered to be call- 
ed over on Tuesday, when the noble lord 
declared, that unless a sufficient excuse 
should be made by the defaulters, he 
should move, that the course of proceeding 
adopted in 1793, of taking them into cus- 
tody, should be enforced. 

[Roman Catuotics’ Army anp Navy 
Stryice Birt.] Lord Howick rose in pur- 
suance of the notice he had given some 
time ago, but which had been suspended in 
consequence of an alteration which it had 
been deemed advisable to make in the ar- 
rangement of the measure, to move for 
leave to bring ina bill for securing to all his 
majesty’s liege subjects the privilege of ser- 
ving in the army or navy, upon their taking 
an oath prescribed by act of parliament ; 
and for leaving to them,-as far as conveni- 
ence would admit, the free exercise of their 
respective religions. Heshould have hoped 
that such a proposition was not likely to 
meet with much opposition. Heshould have 
imagined that to state it tobe a desirable 
object for all governments to unite every 
description of persons living under them in 
their own defence, was to state a position 
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which would admit of no dispute. If any 
additional weight could be given to the 
strength of this position, it would be given 
by considering it as applicable to the pre- 
senttime. Was it prudent; was it politic, 
when we werecontending with such a pow- 
erful enemy, to prevent a large portion of 
the population of the country from contri- 
buting to the common defence ? As, not- 
‘withstanding his hopes, the affirmative of 
this question seemed to be held by some 
hon. members, he would trouble the house 
with an explanation of the grounds, on 
which the bill which he had the honour to 
propose, was founded. In doing this he 
should avoid as much as possible entering 
into the question of the general expediency 
of such laws as those which his proposed 
measure wentto annul. It was not te be 
disputed thatevery governnient had aright 
to impose those due restraints which were 
necessary foritssecurity ; but that necessity 
must be strong and apparent. This wasa 
principle true and incontrovertible. Against 
_ what had the exclusions, which it was the 
object of his bill to remove, been in general 
directed ? ‘Not against religious opinions 
themselves, but against religious opinions 
us supposed to.be connected with some po- 
litical principles of attachment, which were 


inconsistent with the existing order of 
things. On this ground, and on this ground 
alone, bad the principle of exclusion been 


supported in Jatter times. On this sole 
ground had it been supported by a writer, 
whose name it was impossible to mention 
without paying him that tribute of applause 
which was his due, he meant the late Dr. 
Paley, a man not more estimable for the 
excellence of his life than for the simplicity 
and logical precision of his works. If it 
were now necessary to state that the con- 
nection which formerly existed between 
the religion and the politics of the catholies 
of the United Empire had ceased, and that 
therefore those restrictions which were ap- 
plicable only to their politics, and not to 
their religion, were rendered unnecessary, 
he should feel no difficulty in making that 
statement, and in maintaining it by unan- 
swerable arguments, If this were allowed, 
the propositien necessarily followed, that 
at the present season of difficulty and dan- 
ger, when it was desirable to unite every 
heart ‘and hand in the cause of the country, 
it was Most unwise to exclude from that 
union so large a portion of the people as the 
catholics of Great Britain and Ireland, a- 
mounting in number to nearly a fourth of 
the whole population of the kingdom, and to 
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prevent them from sharing in the danger 
and glory of their countrymen. The fact 
was, that at that very moment a great proe 
portion of our suldiers and sailors (particu. 
larly of the latter) were catholics, and was 
it fitting that parliament should not allow 
that by right which was already allowed 
by connivance? By the law which passed 
in the parliament of Ireland in 1793, the 
catholics were allowed to hold commis- 
sions in the army, and to enjoy those pri- 
vileges in Ireland, which it was the object 
of the bill that he meant to propose to com- 
municate generally to the catholics of this 
country. The bill would go to admit per- 
sons of every religious persuasion, to serve 
in the army and navy without any condi- 
tion, but that of taking. an oath particula- 
rized in the bill. Of course, if this indul- 
gence was granted to catholics, it was un- 
necessary to state that there could be no 
objection to grant it to any other set of dis- 
senters from the established church, unless 
some danger could be shewn which he did 
not at present see. The provisions of the 
bill would therefore extend to persons of 
all religious persuasions. What had par- 
ticularly drawn the attention of his majes 
ty’s government to this subject was, the 
-strange anomaly which existed in conse- 
quence of the act passed in Ireland in 1793, 
by which the roman catholics in that country 
were enabled to hold commissions in the ar- 
nry, and to attain to any rank except that of 
commander in chief of the forces, master 
general of the ordnance, or general on the 
staff. They might rise to be generals, but 
they were not permitted to be generals on 
the staff. The effeet of this permission so 
granted to the catholics in Ireland, was a 
most striking incongruity ; for ifacatholic, 
who was by law qualified to serve in the 
army of Ireland, should be brought to this 
country by any circumstances which de- 
manded the presence in this country of the 
regiment in which he served, he would be 
disqualified by law from remaining in the 
service, and would have only this alterna: 
tive, either to continue in the service cone 
trary to the law, and thus subject himself 
to the penalties and forfeitures consequent — 
thereon, or to relinquish a profession in 
which he had risen to the rank which he 
might hold, either by the sacrifice of his 
fortune, or more probably by a succession 
of meritorious services, such as prov 
him qualified to defend the prosperity 
and assert the honour of the country. 
absurd an inconvenience must be remé- 





died. It was felt to be an inconvenienct 





5) 
when Great Britain and Ireland were sepa- 
rate nations, and had separate parliaments ; 
and when the act of 179% was proposed in 
the Irish parliament, it was declared that 
similar proposition should be made in tw 
months in the parliament of Great Britain 

This was distinctly promised; lord Clare 
in the house of peers, and lord Bucking- 
hamshire in the house of commons, dis- 
tinctly stated, that it was the intention of 
his majesty's government, with all conveni- 
‘ent dispatch, to propose a similar bill in the 
British parliament. The measure which he 
was about to submit to the judgemnt of the 
house was calculated to remove the inconve- 
nience, and to reconcile the incongruity 
complained of, and at the same time to 
maintain the faith ofthe British government, 
by redeeming the pledge to which he had 
alluded. The beneficial effects of the Irish 
act were immediately felt, and had since 
been still more apparent, while not the 
slightest inconvenience had resulted from it. 
The shores of Egypt and the plains of Cala- 
bria were decisive proofs of the advantages 
which we had derived from that act, as they 
were also decisive proofs of the valour andfpa- 
triotism of those distinguished heroes, who, by 
their gallant exertions, had deserved and ob- 
tained the eternal gratitude of their country. 
After such a lapse of time since the passing 
of the Irish act (the causes of which delay 
he would not then stay to examine, as he fear- 
ed they could not be satisfactorily explained, ) 
it was his intention to propose to grant to the 
catholics, and other dissenters of Great Britain, 
those privileges which, while they were an 
indulgence to them, would be a source of 
benefit tothe country. As far as it was pos- 
sible to collect the opinions of the house or 
the general feelings of the public on this 
subject, there seemed to be no objection to 
the measure, asa necessary consequence of 
the act of 1793, and as a redemption of 
the pledge given at that period The only 
objection started appeared to be by those 
who thought that the proposed measure, by 
going farther than the act of 1793, establish- 
‘ed a new principle of concession which 
ought not to be acceded to. It would now 
therefore be necessary for him to state in 
what the two measures differed. The first dif- 
rence was, that the proposed measure went to 
permit persons of every religion to serve in 
the navy as well as in the army. When 
the Irish act was passed, it was distinctly 
stated, that in the bill to be submitted to 
the British parliament leave to serve, in the 
navy would be in¢luded, and the only rea- 
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son why it was not included in the Irish act’ 
was, that Ireland had no navy. If it were 
right to allow catholics to serve in the army, 
‘here could be no possible objection to allow 
them to serve in the other branch of our 
warlike establishment, so immediately con- 
nected with the prosperity of the country. 
The difference in the extent of the privile- 
ges granted by the two measures was this: 
the Irish act, while it admitted catholics to 
hold cémmissions in the army, did so under 
certain restrictions, by which, as he had 
before-mentioned, they were prevented from 
becoming commanders in chief of the forces, 
masters general of the ordnance, or gene- 
rdls on the staff. No such restriction was 
intended to be proposed in the present in- 
stance, because it was not believed that 
such a restriction was founded on any good 
principles; for if any danger attended the 
admission of catholics into the army, it was 
the duty of the legislature not to restrain, 
but wholly to exclude them, The same 
principle which induced his majésty’s mi- 
nisters to propose the adoption of a si- 
milar law for the two countries induced 
them to propose: the abolition of a 
similar law for the two countries, induced 
them to propose the abolition of restrictions 
—consistency; for there could be nothing 
more incongruous than the consequences of 
th2se restrictions, which might be attended 
with considerable inconvenience to the ser- 
vice. A catholic might, by the Irish act, 
rise through the regular gradations, and be- 
come a field officer: he might become a ma- 
jor, a lieutenant-colonel, a colonel ; in this 
last capacity, he might have the command 
of a corps equal in number to that frequent- 
ly under the orders of officers of superior 
rank; he might shew himself eminently 
qualified for a situation of greater trast; he 
might distinguish himself tosuch a degree 
as to be called upon by the voice of the army 
and the people to fill that situation ; but it 
would be impossible to create him a major- 
general! This was a great discouragement 
to the catholic officer ; it was a greater dis- 
advantage to the country, which, by such’a 
restriction, had Jost the extended services of 
many a brave and skilful man. Nor did the 
restrictions form. any security against dan- 
ger, if danger could be supposed to exist. 
And after all, it must be considered, that 
the proposed measure only enabled his mae 
jesty to appoint such persons to situations of 
high importance. Their appointment must 
depend upon the executive government, who 
of gourse would avoid any dangerous or im- 
B2 
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proper use:of their authority. In addition 
to the advantage of enabling the country to. 
ayail itself of the whole extent of its popu- 
‘Jation, ,without any of those’ restrictions! 
.which operated merely to keep up a spirit 
of discontent, and to damp that ardour 
which might otherwise be so successfully di-. 
‘rected to the public service, the proposed 
Measure, in addition to these things, pro- 
vided for all who should enter his majesty’s 
"service the free and unrestrained exercise of 
their religion, as far as it did not interfere 
‘with their military duties. Perhaps it would 
“be said that this might be accomplished in 
another way, by giving directions to that ef- 
fect; but-he was apprehensive that this could. 
only be partially done; besides, the insecu- 
rity and instability of sucha mode of pro- 
ceeding would deter catholics entering into 
the army, and would furnish to those who 
might be desirous of preventing them, suf- 
ficient means of persuasion. Let them have 
full security in the shape of a clause in 
an act of parliament: let them have the 
sanction of the legislature and all «doubt 
would be removed, If there was any 
possible utility in this provision, when 
it was considered that it could be attended 
with-no possible inconvenience or danger, 
he trusted that it would meet with no objec- 
tion. He had thus stated briefly the objects 
of the proposed bill. Briefly, because he 
was not aware that in this stage the measure 
would occasion much debate. He could, 
indeed, hardly persuade himself that any se- 
‘yious objection toit could exist in the miuds 
of the house or of the public; with regard 
to the latter part of it, the whole extent of 
the provision was, to prevent dissenters from 
being interrupted in the exercise of their 
own religion, and compelled to adopt a re- 
jigion, irreconcileable to their faith. This 
"was the whole extent;:. it held out no en- 
couragement to them ; it established no in- 
stitution for their support or increase, The 
abolition of restrictions in point of rank 
would place before the sons of the gentry of 
‘Jreland, those fair objects of ambition, it 
would open to them that career of glory, the 
pursuit of which was synonimous with the 
advancement of the best interests of the 
empire. ' On the commonalty of Ireland the 
measure must have a powerful effect, by 
affording a salutary check to the increasing 
superabundant population of that country, 
as it would induce numbers to enter into the 
' service of his majesty, even of those’ who 
by their own discontents, and by the artifi- 
_ces of others, had so lately been urged into 
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insurrection and rebellion——The noble lord 
concluded with moving, ‘‘ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill for enabling his ma- 
jesty to avail himself of the services of all 
his liege subjects in his naval and military 
forces, in the manner therein mentioned.” 
Mr. Perceval, although he would not at 
present enter into any debate on the propos- 
éd bill, yet, as the principle of it was one 
which he felt it his bounden duty to oppose, 
he thought it right, even in the first instance, 
to apprise the noble lord of the nature of 
his objections, and to call the serious atten- 
tion of the house, and.of the public, to one 
of the most important and most dangerous 
measures that had ever been, submitted to the 
judgment of the legislature. It was not so 
much to the individual measure which he 
objected, bnt to the system of which it 
formed.a part, which was growing day after 
day, and threatening to expand into the 
most alarming magnitude. . If it was desir- 
able to.preserve any thing of our ancient and 
venerable establishments it could only be ef- 
fected by making a stand against every fresh 
attempt at innovation. To, what did the 
proposed measure tend? With any degree of 
consistency its supporters could not sto 
short of abolishing all the tests which the 
wisdom of our ancestors had thought it ne~ 
cessary to interpose in defence of our reli- 
‘gious establishment. The proposed measure 
was a partial repeal of the test act, founded 
on arguments which went to the repeal of 
that act. It was his firm convictien, that 
if the legislature wished to preserve Ireland 
to this country, if, they wished to keep the 
two islands united, they would maintain the 
protestant interestin Ireland, under which 
toleration was permitted, and not run the 
risk of sacrificing that interest to another, 
which, when in power, had not ,permittec 
toleration, and which, if it regained power, 
| might revert to its former practice, as it de- 
| clared that its principles were unchangeable. 
| It was the more necessary to pause on this 
subject, as it had been thought wise and li- 
beral to provide the means of support for a 
priesthood to instruct three millions of peos 
ple in the catholic religion, and thus _per- 
petually to combat the progress of protes- 
tantism. From the arguments that were 
advanced at the present day, a man might 
almost be led to suppose that one religion 
was considered as good as the other, and 
_ that the reformation was deemed only a con- 
venient and political measure. He was far 
from ascribing indifference on this point to 
the noble lord, who, he was sure, gave the 
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reference where it was justly due; but the 
noble lord had said, that it approached to a 
spirit of persecution for parliament to hesi- | 
tate in appropriating the funds of the country 
to the support of those who preached a doc- 
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trinesubyersive of the religion of thecountry. 
He might be wrong; it might be policy so 
to dispose of the national revenue : it might 
be called for by the true and enlightened spi- 
yit of Christian toleration, He certainly 
did not think it was. He had as great a 
regard for true toleration as any man. He 
would never restrain the free exercise of 
religious worship in any individual ; for he 
could not conceive that one man could com- 
mit a greater crime against another than by 
such an interference. But however strongly 
he might feel this sentiment, the application 
ot itto any particular measure was a very 
different consideration. .The noble lord pro 
posed to open the army and navy to persons 
of all religions, and-he founded this propo- 
sition.on the Irish act of 1793, and.on the 
incongruity which this act produced. To 
thisthe could not bring himself to consent, 
without a much stronger case than that 
which was'made out by the noble lord. If 
the grievances which had been stated by the 
noble lord ever existed in possibility, they 
had at least never been. experienced in prac- 
tice. There was not an instanee of a. sin- 
gle individual having been injared or prose- 
cuted in consequence of them. Besides, 
these grievances, if there were any, had 
existed not ouly since the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but since the union of 
land and Scotland; for there was no 
difference between the inconvenience sustain- 
ed by the catholic of Ireland, on entering his 
majesty’s service, and the inconvenience 
sustained by the presbyterian of Scotland on 
doing the same. The presbyterian of Scot- 
land -was sacrificed as‘much as_the catholic 
of Ireland; but had there been any disposi. 
tion evinced on the part of the presbyterian 
of Scotland to withhold his services? But, 
setting this aside, he denied the proposition 
of the noble lord in point of law ; he denied 
that acatholic, who obtained a commission 
in Ireland, was liable ‘to any penalties, if 
called over to exercise-his military duties in 
Great Britain. If this was ‘not so, we 
should have an act which compellé@.a man 
to perform a certain duty, and which yet 
did not protect him in the execution of that 
duty which it compelled him to perform ; 
such an act was not to be found in the code 
of British and Irish jurisprudence. Did not 
the united parliament, which must be sup- 
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posed to’be 4s well acquainted’ with the Jaws. : 
of Ireland as with the laws of Pegs | . 
x 


pass every year a mutiny bill, which end 
the king to require the services of every : 
in his.army in any part ‘of his dominions te” ” 
which he might think proper- to sump ° 
mon him: and was it to be supposed that. 
he was insecure in doing that, the refusal te ~ 
do which would subject him to: be shot? 
And after all, if any inconveniences actu» 
ally did occur, the annual indemnity -act 
-would completely cover the case, This. Was, 
therefore, not a substantive grievance, andto 
ground the proposed measure on it was a 
mere pretence. There were ulteriot causes 
for its being brought forward. What were 
they? It was propesed to do away the re- 
strictions by which catholics were preven- 
ted from holding superior commissions ‘in 
the army, and this on arguments which 
would affect equally every situation in the 
country, civil as well as military, It cer 
tainly was a great discouragement in ahy 
profession that the professors could notartive 
at the highest distinctions. In his own pro- 
fession it must be great discouragement toa 
catholic lawyer, to know that he could not 
be made a judge or a ‘chancellor. hear }) 
He ‘saw that some of the gentlemen oppe- 
site were prepared to go the utmost extent, 
and to say, that in every profession and 
every employment thete onght to.be id 
distinction between the catholic and the 
pretestant. Did those gentlemen perceive 
that their reasoning extended evén to the 
succession to the crown? He had thrown-out 
these observations to provoke this expression 
of sentiment from, the gentlemen opposite, 
-and to shew that they thought the road tothe 
highest honours in the state shouldbe qpen- 
ed to persons of every description, without, 
any disqualification whatever. Taking it 
on this ground, the question would; be- 
come narrowed; it»would not be, whether 
you would allow catholic officersysuperier 
rank, but whether you would: alldw. these 
arguments to be well founded bywhich 
thatproposition was maintained, whetheryou 
would tranquillize Ireland by feeding its 
insatiable appetite with the hope of getting 
all that it demanded, If this were to he 
the policy of this country, there was ‘but 
one line of wisdom to be pursued :+-to do 
evéry thing; to transfer the church of Ire- 
land to the catholics ; for unless that were 
done, little p would be made in tran- 
quillizing Ireland. Partially. to redress griev- 
ances, would only shave the effect of making 
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those that remained more severely felt, -or 
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gt Jeast more loudly complained of. Why, 
then, the question was simply this, whether 


. the a would give up the protestant 
ascen 


ancy in Ireland, or whether they 

would make a stand, and say, ‘‘ We have 
already done every thing that toleration re- 
quires and ‘that the catholics have a right 
to demand?’ Undoubtedly, such a declara- 
‘tion would be the dictate of sound policy 
and discretion. In one of his statements 
the noble lord had palpably contradicted him- 
self; for, in the first place, he endeavoured 
to make the house believe, that the army 
and navy were crowded with catholics, and 
then he recommended that. they should 
have a free admission. ‘With respect to the 
proposition for the free exercise of religion, 
it was unnecessary; for if it were thought 
proper, his majesty might introduce such a 
regulation in the articles of war.. But if it 
were to be made the subject of a legislative 
provision, the utmost-confusion must ensue. 
One soldier would go toa methodist’s cha+ 
‘pel, another to a presbyterian conventicle, 
# third to a roman catholic church ; in short 
to every place of worship but a protestant 
one; for it was curious enough, ‘that there 
‘was to be no legislative provision for the 
Enger gery to go to the church of England. 
ut, if all this confusion would take place 
jn the army, what must happen in the navy? 
‘The noble Jord had declared that he appre- 
hended no inconvenience from this unpre- 
cedented toleration in the navy. No incon- 
‘venience! Suppose the captain and crew of 
aman of war ‘were roman catholics, they 
must have a roman catholic clergyman—(A 
ety of no! no!)—Why, asa captain of a 
man of war had a right to appoint his chap- 
‘Jain, if he*were a roman catholic, he would 
‘searcely appoint a protestant clergyman. Per- 
haps it was intended that this should be 
determined by the admiralty board. But 
‘it would be difficult for that board accurately 
fain the proportion in a crew be- 
tween the catholics and the protestants. Thi: 
too he would maintain, that, in case of 
‘any invasion of Ireland by a French force, 
the commander of which should issue a 
‘oclamation in support of the roman catho- 
ic-religion, that invasion would not be so 
‘vigourously repelled by aroman catholic cap- 
tain and crew, as by a protestant captain 
and crew. These were considerations which 


: to excite the jealousy and: apprehen- | 
sion of the house and of the country; but 


he was not so anxious to call their attention 


nto the particular measure’ now proposed as 


uto the principle of innovation which was 





gradually increasing ; and was much more 
formidable, thus stealing on by degrees, 
than if it were fairly exposed in all the 
magnitude to which it seemed intended 
that it should arrive. ' In that case, the no- 
tice of parliament would be strongly attrac. 
ted to the subject ; it would take it up in an 
extensive point of view ; it would determine 
upon it deiiberately, and he trusted wisely, 
The consequences of a storm he should not 
be apprehensive about; but these gradual 
approaches were dangerous, because each 
by itself was not deemed worthy of notice. 
It should be considered, however, that 
even if they were little in themselves, their 
consequences were not so. For his own 
part, he was satisfied that if parliament al- 
Jowed their accumulation, it would ulti- 
mately have that extorted from its weakness, 
which its wisdom would be desirous to 
withhold. 

Lord Temple said, that he considered it a 
‘misfortune to have heard the speech that 
had been delivered by the hon. and learned 
ott who had just sat down: he could not 

elp saying, that it appeared to him to savour 
much of opinions long since obsolete, and 
to breathe a kind of spirit fitter for the dar- 
ker ages, than for the liberal and enlightened 
times in which we at present lived. Was it 
necessary at this time of day to go into for- 
mal proof of the impolicy, the madness of 
intolerance ? Was it necessary now to prove, 
that it ever defeated its own end, and con- 
tributed to establish what it had conspired to’ 
overthrow? He hoped that it was not,: 
and yet the speech of the hon. and learned 
gent. would lead the house to suppose, that 
that gentleman himself entertained doubts of 
a truth, he might say, universally assented 
to, and confirmed by.the successive experi- 
ence of ages.. He would ask the hom. 
and learned gent. if it were wise, just or 
politic, to exclude the brave fellows who 
made up a considerable portion of our 
navy and army, from the ee and 
the glory of the service, when they shared in 
all its dangers? It was not usual in so early 
a stage of a bill to go into all its merits, and 


however abstain from entering his solemn 
protest against the revival of all those intole- 
rant bigotries, which had in all times been 
productive of the most mischievous effects. 
The hon. and learned gent. had insinuated 
gloomy predictions in case of the enemy 
affecting a landing in Ireland. Upon what 
were these apprehensions founded, but the 


ho should not now do so; he could not 








evils which the proposed bill  purpused ‘ta 
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remove ; by removing the evil, the discon- 
tent so much dreaded by the learned gent. 

ould no longer exist. It had been said too, 
that if so much was given to the. catholics, 
they would require all ; they would not stop 
here, nor be satisfied till the established 
church of Ireland was a roman catholic one. 
But to this argument he considered it a suffi- 
cient answer to say, that all that was asked 
in the present instance was a boon of a 
limited extent; and, that was only. in case 


of more being asked, or being attempted to 


be granted, that the hon. and learned gent’s. 
argument would have its effect. In short, 
the whole question reduced itself to this, 
whether the exact boon now asked, was 
such as, if granted, could render thé catho- 
lics, either in this country or Ireland, the 
objects of jealousy or distrust? In vain 
would it be to expect allegiance. from those, 
who were, at the same time, told, that they 
were unfit to enjoy the beuefits of that 
allegiance; or to look for attachment 
from those, who were not to receive any 
support from the government of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Yorke approved of the principle of 
the bill proposed, as applied to the roman 
catholics of England; but it wasa distinct 
question how far it should apply to. Ireland, 
He did not think it fair that the roman ca- 
tholics in Ireland should have any advantages 
over those in any other parts of the empire. 
His hon. and learned friend's speech did not 
_appear to him. to have deserved the severe 
animadyersion to which it had been sub- 
jected by the noble lord who had spoken 
last. Thenoble lord had objected to that 
speech as more worthy of the darker 
ages.. No one who knew the great. talents 
and enlightened mind of his hon. and learn- 
ed friend could suppose that any speech of 
his could deserve such a description. The 
sentiments his hon. and learned friend had 
uttered, were those of 1688, and he wished 
to know if the noble lord thought the times 
that placed the house of Hanover on the 
throne of these realms were the darker ages, 
He agreed entirely with his hon. and learn- 
ed friend as to the necessity of pntting at 
Jength some limits to those daily innovations 
on the church of England establishment. 
He did not wish to revive unpleasant re- 
membrances, but, at the same time, as it 
wasimpossible to forget the spirit of insurrec- 
tion which prevaileé amongst the Irish 
catholics in the year 1798, so it must not 
be wondered at, if feelings of considerable 
jealousy. were excited on the present: occa- 





sion. As to the roman catholics of this coun- 
try, they had undergone the purgation of cens 
turies, and must be considered as good and 
loyal. subjects. He saw no: necessity for 
introducing the presen bil}, and particularly 
that clause which went to authorise to all 
persons in the army .and navy, not of the 
communion of the ckurch of England, the 
free exercise of their religious worships 
for he had never heard ai,y practical difficul- 
ty stated, or any real ground of complaint 
respecting catholic officers and men being 
prohibited from attending divine worship in 
their own way; and he had_ personally 
known some catholic officersin the army, 
who had made no difficulty of going with 
their division to church. When the Refors. 
mation first took place the catholics made 
no objection to attend the worship, but only 
the sacraments of the church of England ; 
for although the protestant church expunged 
and rejected what.it considered as erroneous, 
still it retained a part of the formularies 
made use of in the church of Rome; he 
therefore saw no serious grievance existing 
which required to be remedied by, am act 
of parliament ; and he really thought it was 
much better policy not to attempt to remedy 
the grievance in this way, which ought not to 
be resorted to without a catise of strong. nes 
cessity. 

Mr. Montague declared, that he considers 
ed whatever related to the protestant religion, 
as distinguished from the roman. catholic, to 
be of serious importance to this country, 
and that the preservation of the protestant 
establishment was. essentially requisite to 
maintain the. peace both of this country and 
Ireland. Upon the subject of religion, the 
house had two principles to look to; the 
first was that of toleration, without which 
nothing could go on well ina country ;. and 


next to this was.the security of the establish+ -« 


ment. He.was afraid, from the arguments 
which had been adduced by the noble lord 
who had introduced this measure, that si- 
milar innovations would be pressedaapon the 
house, and would at last proceed. so far as 
to render it impossible for parliament to 
maintain the tests which experience had 
proved to beso useful. The same sort of 
arguments would go to, admis all dissenters 
into all offices and places of pablic appoint-. 
ment, even those which a latge majority of 
that house, formerly, and which the nation 
at large had considered as dangerous to the, 
religious establishment of the country. a 
constitution of this country and..g ‘church: 
establishment were so interwoven with each: 
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other, that’the one could not be affected 
without'endangering the other. He, there- 
fore, forone, would consent'to toleration so 
far only as it did not tend to endanger the 
establishinent, and he was entirely of opi- 
nion with his hon. aid learned friend near 
him, that 'they bad already gone far enough, 
and that any farther innovation would be 
wenedessary'5 for what was the argument of 
the noble lord? It was an argument founded 
upon the anomaly between the two reli- 
gions. ‘‘Fhisargument proved too much, for 
# this bill’ was proposed to remedy this ano- 
inaly, then would the innovation grow 
greater ‘and greater every day, until the ano- 
mialy was destroyed by putting the two reli- 
gions precisely on the same footing ; by re- 
g the bill of rights, and the test act. 
‘As'to the terms‘ darker ages,’ he, for his 
per, did-not think that the persons who pre- 
d the protestant religion had darker un- 
derstandings than those who thought all re- 
po pow at As to the operation of the 
liproposed, his learned friend was about 

te put ‘the case of a ship commanded by a 
¥8mMi catholic captain, but as he was di- 
verted fram it, he should beg leave to put it 
for hini:—The, captain is a catholic ; his 
eréw' partly ‘roma catholics. Well; the 
captaiy brings'a catholic priest or board, nay, 
not one priest (for he is not to be limited), 
but a dozen of them, perhaps; and what 
is the consequence ? The priests disseminate 
their popish doctrines through the ship: 
seme are converted; some not; disunion is 
‘thus bred among’ the seamen ; and, instead 


of ie sd to beat the common enemy, 
they ‘furn* against one another, and fall to 
controversial preaching—(loud laughter), 
It was nota thing to laugh at: he would as- 
_ pare the gentlemen that it' required more se- 
He could not, help al- 


ve te Hé was the more surprised. to see 
“: Bi#néble friend among them (lord Howick), 


bit héAvas ‘sure the’ noble lord would be far. 


froni intending Him any personal incivility, 
But, ' a8'to the’popularity of the measure it- 
self, ‘hie ould not hélp warning ministers of 
‘Utgingtipon ‘the peoplé an innovation of 
‘odium. He ‘feminded mi- 

We riots’ of 1790, and cautioned 

wate of similar consequences. 
‘Phe noble: Jord, little ashe seemed to feel 
this warning, would'not be quite; so indiffer- 
;@nt if’ his‘howse were burned to’ the ground 
- . @@laagh)! Why! was Ke to be told that the 
rage 'of controversy was to be confined to 
doctors of divinity (a laugh)? ~ Were there 
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not to be found as furious polemics in the 
mob, as among those who had graduated ? 
As to any obstruction given to the roman 


catholics in the exercise of their religion, 
he did not believe it. He asked of gentle. 


| men on the other side, if they knew a sin- 


gle instance of such obstruction? [Here 
Sir John Newport distinctly answered in the 
affirmative]. It might be so; but he con. 
fessed he had his doubts. He must again 
advert to the attempts which he perceived 
were made to put him down. But gentle- 
men little knew him if they expected to 
succeed in such attempts. He would raise 
his voice and speak the sentiments of an ho- 
nest and independent member of parlia- 
ment, He had now said what he had to 
say upon this question, and gentlemen had 
defeated their own purpose ; for if they had 
not so interrupted him, he should have sat 
down much sooner. 

Mr. Fremantle declared, that in his view 
of the subject, the measure now proposed 
did 1iot bear upon the constitution of the 
country. There was no-clause in this bill 
that went.to provide for the establishment 
of the catholic clergy, either in the army or 
navy. It did not militate either against the 
bill of rights or the act of settlement, and 
he should feel sorry if such an impres- 
sion as this were made upon the public 
mind. 

Mr. T. W. Plummer said, this measure 
appeared to him to be one which called for 
the serious attention of the house. The coun- 
try had been deprived for a long time of the 
services of a large body of people, and now 
that a fair opportunity offered for granting 
the present boon, he trusted the time wag 
come, wher no honest catholic would be 
deprived of the opportunity of serving his 
country, 

Mr. Corry lamented, that upon the intro- 
duction of this measure, an alarm should 
have been raised, as if it would draw the 
rotestant establishments of England and 

reland into danger. He hoped gentlemen 
would come to the consideration of this 
question without prejudice, It was a ques- 
tion of importance, and its tendency was to _ 
prevent the natives of Ireland from being 
banished from the ranks of military fame 
and glory at home, and being drawn into the 
‘service of foreign countries. This measure 
went to secure their services at home, and 
ought therefore to be examined upon its own 
merits, ‘The principles of the revolution 
ought always to beheld in. the greatest. v¢+ 





sieration ; but when the house looked to the’ 
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objects of that revolution, there would be 
found to be two principal objects in view, 
namely, the religious and . civil liberties of 
the country. With respect to the latter, 
he trusted they would never be attended to 
by a British parliament, and that that house 
would look with incessant jealousy to any 
measure that tended to overthrow the liber- 
ties of the country; but, with respect to 
the other object, the protestant religion, ‘it 
should be remembered, that the question 
was then, whether a popish house should sit 
¢ upon the throne? But would any man pre- 
tend, that there was a similar danger now? 
or that the popish religion was ever likely 
to gain such an establishment in parliament, 
as to endanger the protestant religion? He 
was sure that such danger was remote in- 
deed ; and that in the present measure, no 
scintilla of danger of this sort was likely to 
arise; and he also crusted, that the house 
would not partake of that alarm, which the 
hon. and learned gent. had endeavoured to 
create. 

Mr. /. H. Browne thought certainly that 
gentlemen should not be too hasty to take 
an alarm, till they saw the bill. But with 
regard to the catholic religion, he considered 
its spirit to beas hostile to the liberties of 
this country, as any arbitrary power could 
be, He trusted that there was no dread of 
any foreign conqueror ; but should a succes- 
ful and formidable usurper,. who has cemen- 
ted tyranny wherever he has gone, penetrate 
to Ireland, and avail himself of the Pope’s 
bull, for the re-establishment of the catholic 
religion in that country, he could not think, 
that additional indulgences would ensure 
the loyalty of that body. He was far from 
thinking that concession after concession 
would conciliate the affections, or ensure 
the obedience of the Irish catholics. He 
foresaw considerable danger from these con- 
cessions, as they tended to prepossess the 
minds of the catholics with expectations of 
still farther concessions. He was averse to 
innovations, unless an existing evil could be 
proved, which could not be remedied but* 
by law ; but inthe present instance, he was 
not aware that any such practical inconve- 
nience existed. Unless the house was pre- 
pared to go. the. length of saying, that 
every office'in the united kingdom was to be 
open to persons of all religions, he could 
see no good argument for advancing catholics 
to the highest appointments in the army. 
He should, however, have no objection to 
put all the roman catholics in the united 





-kingdom upon the same footing as the Irish 
Vor. IX. 
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catholics now were... The Irish roman ca- 
tholics had at present every thing which 
they could reasonably wish for: their. pro-. 
perty was secure; provision was’ made for. 
the education of. their priests; the military 
and legal professions were opened to them ; 
in short, they had every thing they could wish 
for, excepting political power. Ought they, 
then, to beinsensible of the blessings’ ‘they 
enjoyed, or ungrateful for the benefits they 
possess under the best of sovereigns, merely 
because they did not possess political power ? 
It had been the wisdom of our ancestors to 
restrain the executive power from conferring 
the highest offices upoa roman catholics, and 
wefought to revere their memories, and also 
to do justice to posterity, by maintaining 
the fences which our ancestors had erected. 
Lord Howick in reply, said, he had hoped 
that his motion for introducing the bill would 
have passed without any discussion. He 
wished this question to be treated on its own 
merits. He did not consider it as standing 
upon the ground of toleration ; but that it 
rested on the footing, that, in consequence 
of what had formerly passed in the Irish 
parliament, it was necessary to make the 
laws in the two countries consistent with 
themselves, and not to suffer the catholics 
to be in that anomalous situation in which 
no people were ever placed before. He saw 
no reason for that alarm which some hon. 
gentlemen had endeavoured to create ; for, 
as to this measure, it could be attended with 
no danger to the religion or establishment 
of the country. He could not concur in 
opinion with the hon. and learned gent., that 
if a person in the army was called out in 
obedience to the order of his superior, and 
at the peril of his life, that therefore he 
could not incur any penalty under possible 
circumstances ; he could not subscribe to 
the hon. and learned gent’s exposition of 
the law, particularly on the subject of com- 


_pulsory service, and more especially when 
| he recollected the opinion which that lin. 
' aud learned gent. had formerly given on the 


subject of the volunteers. The Irish act of 
parliament could only regulate the army of 
Ireland; and if an Irish regiment. removed 
to England, it was then upon the English 
establishment,, to which the acts of the 
Irish parliament could not extend, and con- 
sequently its officers were subject to all the 
penalties which a British Jegislature had 
enacted. But, from the moment of the 
union taking place between the two coun- 
tries, and when there was no longer an Irish 
army, but the army of the united kingdom, 
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and to which the acts of the united parlia- 
ment can alone extend, he doubted whether 
the Irish catholic could receive any commis- 
sion in the army, He acknowledged, that, 
de fucto, the catholics did hold commissions, 
but it was contrary to existing laws; and 
although no advantage had been taken of 
this breach of the law, he would ask, 
whether it was fair to place’ the catholics in 
such asituafion, and to pass that over by 
, connivance, which the law forbad, instead 
of giving ita legal sanction? The hen. and 
learned gent. had professed himself a friend 
to the principle of toleration ; but toleration, 
to be complete, must be free from any ex- 
clusion whatever, and the only true princi- 
ple of exclusion, on account of religious 
opinions, was, when these opinions were 
connected with political principles hostile 
to the state; but when this ceased to exist, 
he would contend that then all disqualifica- 
tions ought to cease. ‘The hon. gent. who 
spoke last had contended, that the catholics 
were only excluded from political power, 
but was not that an important object? For, 
how could civil rights be secured to any con- 
siderable degree, without the possession of 
political power? And must not such persons 
as were disqualified from the acquisition of 
political power, feel discontented? And 
ought such exclusions to be considered as 
necessary, unless when danger would arise 
from conferring them? Butin granting the 
present boon, no such danger would crise. 
The Irish parliament had already sanctioned 
the measure, and formed the precedent. It 
was true, that Ivish catholics might at pre- 
sent enter as soldiers and sailors; but a 
clause in this bill was provided to grant them 
secutity for the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, and.it-would afford the catholic officers 
a greater facility of recruiting for the army 
and navy. When his hon. friend (Mr. 
Montague) had carried his alarm ‘so far as 
to doub; ‘whether this bill would not change 
the navy into a religious disputing club, and 
that when all hands where piped, the ship 
would become a scehe of religious contto- 
‘versy ; he must say that he could not treat 
sach an argument with his accustomed. gra- 
vity ; but it was reserved for this niglit’s 
‘debate to assert that the way to excite reli- 
gious debate was to soften down differences. 
His hon. friend had reminded the house 
of the year 1780, ,and the fires which were 


then lighted up. He well remembered that 


disgracefal scene: but what was tlre cause ? 
Was it in consequence of the catholics having 
had new privileges granted them, that they 





stirred updivision ? Was itnot rather, on 
the contrary, that a certain person (some- 
what in the spirit which had discovered itself 
that night) had made use of inflammatory 
language, _which had produced the fatal 
effect ?. When his hon. friend spoke of the 
danger to which this house might be expo- 
sed, he had only to request of his hon. 
friend not to promote that danger, by unne- 
cessary alarms: for himself he entertained 
no such apprehensions. After the extinc- 
tion of the riots in 1780, when liberty was 
granted to the catholics, and when the 
question of similar concessions with the 
present was agitated in that house, no such 
consequences ensued ; nor would they, at 
the present, unless the spirit of bigotry 
should again excite false alarms of dangers, 
without reality, so as to excite an attack 
upon men's lives and properties. He decla- 
red no man was a more sincere friend to 
the protestant church of England than 
himself; but he did not think that the best 
way of supporting it was by pains, penal- 
ties, and exclusions; but on the contrary, 
by moderation and candour. The present 


‘he considered to be a beneficial -measure, 


and that not only to the catholics but to 
the country at large, and on the principle 
of general advantage ; nor did he consider 
that there was any thing diigraceful in ma- 
king concessions, when occasion required. 
He only wished this measure might under- 
go a fair examination, being convinced that 
the result of free discussion always was, that 
the cause of truth would flourish and prevail. 
—The noble Lord then moved for leave 
to bring in the bill as stated in the motions; 
which was agreed to without a division. 
The bill was read a first time and orde- 
red to be read a second time this day 
sé’unight. 

(Commitree or Surrry — Prussian 
Sussipy.J}—Mr. Hobhouse' brought up the 
Report of the Committee of Supply. On 
the tesolution for granting 80,0001. to make 
good a like sum granted to the King of Prus- 
sia, 

Mr. Bankes, regarding this grant as the 
first instalment of'a subsidy to Prussia, and 
regarding subsidies, though they might be 
Wise’ in some circumstances, as very gene- 
rally unwise, felt himself bound to ‘state 
his sentiments at some length. He would 
recal ‘the ‘attention’ of the house to the 
subsidies granted since the commenc: mert 
of the late war, every one of which it was 
thought hard to refuse at the time, but 
every one of which had altogether failed of 
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producing the benefits expected from. it, 
He first instanced the subsidy to the King of 
Sardinia, agreed upon in 1793, the amount 
of which was to be 200,0001. a year during 
the war. But the King of Sardinia. was 
obfiged to make a separate peace in less than 
3 years. In the same year a treaty of 
subsidy was entered into with Hesse Cassel, 
and that power was obliged to make a 
separate peace in 2 years. In 1796, ano- 
ther treaty was made with no better result. 
The electoral troops of Hanover, the mar- 
grave of Baden, and the landgrave of Hesse 
Darmstadt, subsidised at the same time, all 
made peace in the same year. In 1793, a 
subsidy was granted to Russia, guaranteed by 
the United States. The sum was 50,000]. 
a month during the war, and 300,000I. in 
advance, but Russia made a separate peace in 
1795. Alarger subsidy was granted to Austria 
in 1795. There was a loan to that power of 
4,600,000]. in 1796, anda further loan of 
1,603,000]. in 1797. But Austria also was 
compelled, by distress, to make a precipate 
peace shortly, after. A new loan of 
2,000,0001. was advanced in 1800, and, short- 
ly after, the battle of Marengo extinguished 
all hopes of benefit fram the co-operation of 
Austria. In 1798, a treaty of subsidy was 
concluded with Russia. The sum to be 
supplied monthly was 50,000]. with an ad- 
vance of 300,0001. But the policies of the 
court of Russia changed suddenly, and that 
power became our active enemy. In 1&00, 
the electors of Bavaria’ and Mentz, and 
uther powers, were also subsidised with as 
little effect. Since the renewal of the war 
on the continent in 1805, another treaty had 
existed, and it was only last night that sums 
had been voted to pay some arrears accrued 
under that treaty. | But that treaty had had 
no better effect thanthe former, The fatal 
battle of Austerlitz compelled that power to 
make what terms she could, and now we 
had to'make good to Sweden and to Russia the 
arrears of that unfortunate subsidiary alliance. 
The present grant seemed to be the com- 
mencement of a new system of subsidy, 
He should not be disposed to cavil at this 
sum, if it were not to lead to many larger 
grants. (lord Howick said across the table, 
-no; there is no treaty of subsidy.) The hon. 
‘gent. in continuation, said, if there was no 
provision for subsidy in the treaty with 
Prussia; ;he had trespassed too long upon the 
house. He had addressed the house only on 
the idea that a larger subsidy was in contem- 
‘plation. 
Lord H. Petty stated, that this advance 
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was made by lord Hutchinson for the parti- 
cular exigencies, of the army and the for- 
tresses in Silesia. He conceived the cause 
of the misunderstanding, that this advance 
was the commencement of a subsidy, drose 
from its having been. mentioned in ‘the 
message from his majesty communicating 
the intelligence of the treaty of peace with 
the king of Prussia. But there was nothing 
of subsidy in the treaty, the advance had 
been made in consequence of a di-cretionary 
power given to lord Hutchinson, whose dis- 
cretion could not be doubted in case any 
particular emergency required such a grant, 
or any particular services could be effected 
by it. ‘This advance had had great effect in 
preventing the, progress of the enemy in the 
quarter in which it had been applied. He 
agreed with the hon, gent. that in making 
future treaties of subsidy, we ‘ought to_b; 
regulated by past experience, and that our 
advantages ought to be regulated by the 
benefits, which, according to past experience, 
we might reasonably hope to receive. . 

Mr. Bankes, under the explanation that 
had been given; had no objection to make 
good the advance that had been made by 
lord Hutchinson. He was pleased w.th the 
assurance given by the noble lord, that in 
future treaties of subsidy past experience 
would be made the guide, and that vast sums 
would not be advanced without any certain 
benefit. 

Lord Howick said, that lord Hutchinson had 
a discretionary power to make advances in 
case of any pressing emergency, and he was 
sure every person would agree that such a 
discretion could not be placed in better 
hands, There was no treaty of ‘subsidy. 
Bui he would not have the house go away 
with the idea that government was precluded 
from granting a subsidy, if circumstances 
should render it desirable. He agreed that 
many of the former subsidies were most 
unwise in principle, and most unproductive 
in event. Bat every case depended upon its 
own circumstances, A principle of caution 
ought always to be applied, to prevent the 
advances from being made unnecessarily, or 
incautiously, so as to hazard a risk, that no 
benefit would be derived. He dissapproved 
of all subsidies which would hold out Eng- 
lish money to induce foreign powers to enter 
into war withcut any objects of their own. 
But when they were engaged, or ready to 
engage, for common interests, be thoaght it 
would be very wrong not to hold otirseives 
at liberty to second and support them. Tle 
allowed that past experience ought to be 
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~* made the rule of our conduct with regard to 
future treaties; but not so far as to prevent 

“us from entering into such treaties—The 
resoluUon was then agreed to. 

[Mr. Pauuy's Petition RESPECTING 
tHE WestminsTeR Exection.] Lord 
‘folkestone moved the order of the day for 
taking into further consideration the Peti- 
tion of James Paull, Esq., complaining of: 
undue tampering with the witnesses sum- 
moned to give evidence before the com- 

_ mittee, about to be appointed to try the 
merits of the late Election for Westminster. 
[See in vol. 8, the proceedings of the 26th 
of February and the 2d of March.] 

_ Mr, Sheridan said, that by the forms of 
the house, a witness could not stay in the 
house during the examination of the wit- 
nesses. He had summorfed Mr. Paull asa 
witness, but he begged to state that he had 
no objection to his remaining at the bar the 
whole time of the proceedings —Thecounsel 
forthe petitioner werethen called in, and 
Mr. Plumer addressed the house as 
follows :—‘* Mr. Speaker; I now proceed 
to discharge the duty which, under the in- 
dulzence of the house, I have been permitted 
to reserve for this day, in stating the petition 

“of Mr. Paull and the.evidence in support of 
it, and, sir, with very grateful acknow- 
Jedgments to the house for the indn‘gence I 
have experienced, I must, at the same time, 
state to the house the inability Iam under to 
ay entirely by it. The very voluminons 

dy of evidence andthe inability of access 
to it till a very late period, have prevented 
my adyerting to many of the circumstances 
which have been stated. I shall, therefore, 
content myself with addressing only general 
observations, except on particular parts of 
the testimony which we are able to collect as 
miost important on the subject: and, in dis- 
charging this duty, I shall, on every consi- 
deration, most rigidly abstain from every 
topic which does not directly belong to the 
duty imposed upon me. I shall endeavour 
to discharge that duty as briefly as I am able, 
trom every consideration of duty and of res- 
pect to the house, as well as other considera- 
tions with which it is unnecessary for me to 

‘troubje you.—Sir, I shall in the first place, 
state what are the allegations contained in 
the petition, and then briefly remind you of 
the evidence you have heard in support of it; 
and, on this subject, 1am persuaded, what- 
ever judgment the house may finally think 
proper to pronounce with respect to this pe- 
tition, I hope I am not too sanguine in ex- 
pecting, that whatever difference of opinion. 
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may prevail on other parts of the subject, 
yeton one there wili be no difference of 
opinion; namely, the sincerity of the indi- 
vidual who has presented this petition to the 
house—the sincere and honest belief of the 
truth of its contents. I donot expect dny 
credit to be given from any personal consi- 
deration either to any thing I state, or any 
thing stated by the individual for whom I 
have the honor to appear, but I am persuads 
ed every gentleman will see, that a’petition of 
this natute could not have been addressed to 
the house in common prudence, if there 
had not been a sincere and honest belief of 
the truth of its contents; because, it could 
not possibly answer any purpose of benefit 
to the individual who has exhibited it, pre- 
maturely to bring under the consideration of 
this house the merits of that case by which 
he will be able to support a petition hereafter, 
to disclose ail that he had, ora part of what. 
he had to bring forward upon another occa- 
sion, with the probability, not of having it 
more advantageously discussed, but he must 
be fully aware that the wisdom and judg- 
ment of this house would infallibly discover 
it to be so, and that the consequences could 
be only ruin and disgrace to him and to his 
cause ; that the contest must be pursued here | 
with every disadvantage to himself, where || 
his opponent, being of necessity a member 
of the house, has every opportunity given 
him to discuss and to question throughout 
the whole of the proceedings, while he, the 
other litigant party, is not permitted tostand 
in the same situation ; that every possible ad- 
vantage, therefore, would be derived from 
these circumstances on the one side, and | 
every disadvantage on the other, by prema- 
turely bringing this under consideration was 
quite obvious. Why, then, was this done? 
For what purpose wasthe petition presented? 
For what purpose was this inquiry brought 
under the consideration of the house in this 
novel shape? Why was it done? Surely, 
no one wil! be ata loss to recollect why it 
was done, when they recollect what was 
the situation of the petitioner—under what 
circpmstances he stood. This petition was 
presented after an application had been made. 
with success, to postpone the hearing of 
the petition which he had previously pre- 
sented, and for which he was making pre- 
paration, by having served various witnesses 
with the highest authority to compel their 
attendance and to ensure their attendance. 
After he was thus engaged in preparations to 
bring forward his cause, expecting it to 





haye been heard on the 24th of Keb., he had 
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intelligence given him, upon which he 
thought he might securely rely, that prac- 
tices had been made use of by various per- 
sons whose names I will presently state— 
that practices prevailed to a very considera- 
ble extent, which threatened the loss of se- 
veral of his witnesses, and which were ad- 
dressed, ‘from day to day, with the hope of 
endeavouring to persuade others to deprive 


him of that testimony, at least of a part of | 


it, which was afterwards to support his 
cause.—Now, sir, laying aside all personal 
considerations and considering this petitioner 
as merely in the character of a party having 
presented a petition to the house, which 
was in progress to being heard—which stood 
for hearing—which he had a right to prose- 
cute, complaining of his having been de- 
prived of the right to a seat in this house, 
on behalf of himself and anumberof elec- 
tors, who, to the number of 4 or 5000, had 
given him their votes upon the occasion, 
what wasit his duty to himself, to them, 
and to the house to do, if he thought this 
charge was well founded ; if he had reason 
to believe that these practices did actually 
prevail; what was the duty he owed to 
the house, to himself, to his constituents, I 
might even say. to the individual who is ac- 
cused, but to bring it forward where it was 
sure to be fairly, impartially and thoroughly 
discussed, in order that it might at least be 
seen, whether the suspicions tlfat prevailed 
abroad upon ‘this subject were well or ill 
founded ?—W hat was it incumbent upon him 
to do more than, if he brought it forward, to 
bring it fairly forward, and, in the first place, 
for that purpose to put his cause into the 
hands of the most respectable solicitors 
there are in the profession, and I am per- 
suaded that I shall be fortified by the know- 
ledge of every member of this house who 
knows those gentlemen, that in all the pro- 
fession there cannot be found gentlemen who 
stand higher, of purer honour, of greater 
respectability, and more unblemished cha- 
racter'than Messrs. Wi)!iams-and Brooks, and 
their clerk, Mr. Powell, who are engaged 
in the business, More honourable and more 
respectable persons do not exist in the pro- 
fession. I hope the house will forgive me, 
if I presume thus to testify in their behalf; 
because, if, on a subject of this nature, 
from any accidental causes wiinesses appear 
On any account to be less deserving of credit, 
a degree of blame and disgrace may appear 
to attach to those who are concerned. I do 
not know whether that may not comprehend 
all that are.concerned on this side, and I 








therefore have been particularly desirous to 
present myself upon the occasion and to 
bear my share of blame upon the subject, at 
any inconvenience to myself, rather than 
shrink from the discharge of my profes- 
sional duty on behalf of any person: for 
whom I may be employed.—Sir, I take the 
liberty of saying it is of infinite inyportance, 
not only tothe individual, but to the public, 
that the persons who deserve the character of 
honest men, should receive it; because it 
is of the highest importance, that causes 
and petitions should be in such hands, rather 
than that, by their falling into the hands of 
others, practices should take place which it 
is not easy to detect. This was the comfort 
of the person for whom I appear, and what~ 
ever representations there may be to the dis- 
advantage of it; whatever judgment gentle- 
men may be disposed to pass on theevidence 
they have heard, there is not a single tittle 
af evidence, much as the witiesses have 
been pressed, and properly pressed, by ques- 
tions addressed to them from every- quarter ; 
there is not one single tittle which shews 
that the conduct of the petitioner, from the 
first moment he was made acquainted with 
the suspicions respecting the subjects of : this 
charge, was any otherwise than would have 
been observed by the most honorable man 
living ; having first cautioned the witness who 
disclosed these facts to him; guarding him 
not to speak any thing but the truth, and by 
no means to overstate the truth ; having on 
no occasion offered him any money, or any 
inducement whatever, not distinctly to dis- 
close the fact, and every subject relating to 
it. I hope, therefore, I stand fair thus far 
with the house, that the conduct of the pe- 
titioner was from the peril either of losing 
his testimony or preferring his complaint to 
the only competent authority to receive it ; 
for it would not have been respectful 
for the petitioner to have carried his com- 
plaint any where else. If there were: just 
grounds to carry a complaiat any where, it 
could be no where but to this house, and 
it could be conducted only in the way it has 
been, up to the point I am now stating. — 
Sir, permit me to observe in the next place, 
what are the charges contained in this peti- 
tion, and what is the evidence in support of 
it. The petitioner states, that he was a can- 
didate at the last election for the city of 
Westminster; an unsuceessfiil candidate ; 
in consequence of which he had‘presented a 
petition to this house, complaining of an un- 
due election, and praying that that subject 
might be taken intoconsideration ; that that 
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stood for trial’ on the 24th of Feb. ; that that 
: was afterwards postponed till « more distant 
date, and that intelligence was given to him 
that persons were actually at work to deprive 
him of his testimeny, to induce persons to 
#9 out of the way, and particularly to dis- 
; him of. important documents by 
which he hoped to support his cause. The 
petition has fairly and distinctly stated, not 
‘ww general terms only, who were the per- 
sons that had been guilty of this practice ; 
but the names of the witnesses that were 
sent, or attempted to be sent, out of 
the way, and the particular circumstances 
' gttendant upon the transaction. —— Sir, 
it is particularly stated in the petition, 
that one William Drake was, and still is, a 
+aterial witness summoned on behalf of 
-your petitioner ; that the said Drake having, 
on or about the 10th of this instant Feb., 
&c,, [Mr. Plumer here read an extract from 
‘the petition ending, ‘‘ and added, that when 
they had succeeded in putting it off, such 
persons should have money to go out of the 
“way to prevent their being summoned.” }]— 
Now, sir, these are the allegations con- 
tained in the petition, which I hope the 
house will excuse me for having thus spe- 
eifically read, for the purpose of shewing 
how specific notice is given to these persons 
cof the charges against them, and the nature 
of the evidence to be brought.—Sir, in sup- 
port of this petition, you have neard 8 wit- 
messes examined, the witnesses named in 
the petition, and if they are deserving of 
-efedit, upon which subject undoubtedly 
the house are to decide, but respecting 
whom it was quite impossible for those who 
-produced them to know, otherwise than that 
their testimony on paper, or all the account 
which could be discovered of them was fa- 
-vorable to the testimony they were to give, 
and such as induced all those who heard 
. them, truly and honestly to believe the truth 
of their,statement—if their account is de- 
#erving of credit, the charge is fully, dis- 
finctly, and pointedly proved. It is proved 
,in terms, in the very terms of the petition ; 
-you have heard those 8 persons actually sub- 
,stantiate the charge against a]l the individuals 
who are the subjects of it; they have dis- 
tinetly told you, that in the early part of 
the month-of Jan., and particularly in the 
_ be inning.of Feb., after these witnesses and 
;d@sfferent persons had been served with a 
speaker's warrant to give their attendance 
-on the 24th of Feb., Mr. Burgess, who was 
the solicitor of the sitting member, his agent 
apd manager, proved to be such, and em- 
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ployed by him throughout the whole busi- 
ness—Mr. Burgess, who had actually em- 
ployed a gentleman of the name of Wallis 
under him, and another person of the name 
of.Gallant, three persons, one employed by 
the.sitting member, and the two others em- 
ployed by Mr. Burgess in the election busi- 
ness, and paid by him for what they did 
upon the subject of it, they are all three of 
them proved by these witnesses, six in 
number, to have been actually employed.— 
Mr. Burgess in his own person, and also 
Wallis and Gallant. in aid of each other in 
applying to these witnesses, whom they 
knew to be at that time served with a 
speaker’s warrant to attend upon the com- 
mittee, they having express notice. of that, 
and therefore, being bound in all fairness, and 
according to all practice, to abstain from any 
personal conferencé or examination of any 
of them, have proceeded actually to take 
down their testimony, to get an account of 
the evidence they were hereafter to give, and 
knowing perfectly well the nature of. that 
testimony, and how fatal it would be to the 
cause in which they were engaged, have ad- 
dressed to these several witnesses topics of 
argument and propositions, for the purpose 
of inducing them to withhold that testimony, 
that they did distinctly inform them of the 
intention to postpone the hearing of the 
petition ; that it was the intention to apply 
for that purpose, and that when that appli- 
cation should have been made with success, 
the consequence would be to leave no longer 
in force the several warrants with which 
they had been served—that one of them in 
particular, Mr, Wallis, possessed himself 
actually, of the speaker's warrant, got it into 
his.own possession, and represented to seve- 
ral of the witnesses, how truly, how justly, 
and how properly those whom I have the 
honeur to address, know, without my par- 
ticularly dwelling on that part .of the case, 
but represented to them, that they were no 
longer under obligation to attend the future 
trial of the petition, but might in future 
absent themselves and keep out of the way, 
oftering money for that purpose, induce- 
ments to them severally to keep out of the 
way, to prevent their being forthcoming at 
the time of the trial of the petition —— 
Questions were put to the witnesses, ‘* for 
what purpose were you to keep out of the 
way ? Were you conscious of any crime you 
had committed ; of any wrong you had done, 
that should induce you'to absent yourself?” 
No! Was that the cause of their being 
desired to keep .out of the way, to protect 
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themselves, or to guard against the detec- 
tion of any crime committed by themselves ? 
—Read the evidence ;—the testimony they 
have given is, that their evidence has been. 
taken down ; that it was discovered that they 
could detect what had been done daring the 
election ; the fictitious votes which had been 
given; the bribery and corruption which 
had been committed ; the instances in which 
persons had been induced to give repeated 
votes at the election. These persons being 


found ¢apable of giving testimony upon such | 


a subject as that, that was the motive, and 
pot any crime committed individually by 
themselves; and, therefore, they might 
with perfect safety, and with perfect truth, 
answer the questions put, and yet that makes 
no difference as to. the probability of the in- 
ducements which were addressed to them, 
not for their own security, but for the se- 
curity of those who might be hurt by the 
testimony they were hereafter to give. 

Upon this part of the case, as well as upon 
other parts, undoubtedly the cause which 1 
have to support labours under considerable 
disadvantage ;. because [ am under the ne- 
cessity of considering it in this stage of the 
business, abridged as it must of necessity be, 
and excluding from the consideration much 
of the testimony which would be confirma- 
tory of the account thus given; because, 
with great propriety, the house have confined 
the enquiry to the endeavouring to remove 
out of the way written or parole testimony, 
without entering into the merits of any thing 
which passed in the election. You have, 
therefore, very properly stopped us from 
going into evidence of the actual practices 
and the transactions during the election, or 
of the knowledge of these at oe of the 
contents of that important doCument on 
which I shall presently observe. You have 
necessarily excluded, therefore, all that 
collateral testimony and account which 
might be given on that part of the case, and 
which would confirm or refute all the 
account thus given of the attempts to keep 
these witnesses. out of the way. 

The materiality of their testimony ; the im- 
portance of it; the nature of it ; you are all 
unable particularly and distinctly to know ; 
because, of necessity, the case must be de- 
ptived ‘of any consideration of that part of 
the subject ; and I forbear ‘to state any part 
of that ‘on Which you cannot receive evi- 
dence. But, it is enough for me to state, if 
their testimony might be material; if their 
te timony Wwasjproper to be received, and thie 


credit to be given tot fit to be considered. 
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by a proper tribunal, it is nothing to say they 
are not witnesses who would ‘be believed; 
the object of ‘this petition is to prevent the. 
deprivation of testimony, ‘The opportunity 
of presenting to a proper tribunal that testi- 
mony, and surely, at. the same moment you 
exclude the materiality of that testimony, 
and prevent its being properly examined, it 
will not be said it is very incredible, that 
such an attempt should be made, and-much 
less that it is impossible, because the wit- 
nesses would not have been credited or can- 
not prove that which is material. We had 
aright to. have their testimony heard; we 
had a right to have these witnesses forth- 
coming; we had a right tokeep them un- 
tainted, and not visited by the opponent party 
at the time they knew they were under or- 
ders to attend on the future tribunal to hear 
the merits of the case. Therefore, undoubt- 
edly, the conduct of these persons, the. soli- 
citor ef the sitting member and of Mr. Wal-. 
lis and Mr. Gallant all employed: under him, 
beginning in the month of Feb. holding out 
the expectation of the postponement and 
laying hold of them—to address this argu- 
ment (whether well or ill founded) was urti- 
doubtedly, 1 should submit, a species of con- 
duct which would receive no sanction or au- 
thority from this house.—Sir, in- addition to 
that, you hear that in the early part of the 
month of Feb., namely, on the 10th of that 
month, soon after the solicitor and the per- 
sons employed under him had been thus at 
work with the several witnesses—you find, 
what I am sorry tu be under the painful ne- 
cessity of stating and of bringing directly 
home to the principal gentleman. who is the 
subject ofthe charge, by direct positive proof; 
that on the 10th’ of Feb., 14 days only be- 
fore the hearing of the cause,’ the witness 
was sent for by a message to attend at the 
house of Mr. Homan in Frith Street, Soho. 
Whom does he meet .there? Mr. Homan, - 
Mr. Johnston, a person. concerned with. 
Drury Lane Theatre, and a Mr. Edwards, a 
former servant of the sitting member, and 
now a box-keeper at Drury Lane theatre. 
These 3 persons ihere assembled ply bim 
with liquor, address conversations to him 
upon the subject, and then remove him 
upon that day in a hackney coach :to the 
house of Mr. Edwards, and:at Mr. Edwards's 
‘house he there positively states, that he met 
Mr, Sheridan himself; that he hada confer- 
ence with Mr. Sheridan on the subject; 
that he there distinctly disclosed to Mr. She- 
tidan that he had an order from the speaker 
to attend as a ‘witness against him, and not- 
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withstanding, that at the house of Mr. Ed- 
wards, to which he was accompanied by Mr. 
Johnston, at that house he had a conference 
with Mr. Sheridan, who there entered into 
conversation with him upon the subject of 
his future testimony. That witness, who 
says that he had been in habits of friendship 
and near alliance with Mr. Sheridan before, 
and that he had been acquainted with him 
for 5 years together, and had been honoured 
with the greatest marks of his confidence 
that one gentleman .could give to another— 
has told you, that he was held in close con- 
ference for a considerable time at the house 
of Mr. Edwards.—Now, Sir, it is said this 
witness has by his demeanour created that 
general impression to his disadvantage, that 
no credit is due to what he states; that his 
appearance has betrayed him, and shewn the 
strongest marks of his resentment and ven- 
geance and of indignant feelings towards the 
individual against whom he is giving testi- 
mony. Sir, I should only beg leave to ob- 
serve that this gentleman is no friend of Mr. 
Paul—is no acquaintance of his—he is a 
‘perfect stranger to him, and if there be any 
thing exceptionable or improper in his con- 
duct, all he knew of him.was, that he was 
neatly allied to the sitting member ; that he 


»» chad long been honoured with his acquain- 


itance ; that he had been in the strictest in- 
‘timacy with him and visiting in his house ; 
that was all he knew of this gentleman, ex- 
cept that he appeared to be an officer, in a 
gallant profession, in which he had lost a 
limb—at least it was so represented to him, 
that he knew nothing ot him, but what was 
apparently honourable and right, except that 
he came with strong feelings of resentment 
respecting which very resentment I shall be 
glad t6 ask, whence does it arise? Does it 
not of itself import prior intimacy, and that 
degree of injury that has stung the indivi- 
dual to manifest all that resentment ? How 
‘can you account for it otherwise ? What has 
actuated the individual to that resentment ? 
Let it. operate as it ought todo to induce you 
to receive his evidence with considerable 
suspicion, with great jealousy, to watch the 
testimony he gives; but how can any body 
account for the indignation of this young 
man? For his feelings of warmth? If the 
individual was a perfect stranger to him? If 
he had never been in habits of intimacy with 
him, or conducted himself in a way to pro- 
voke that resentment? How are those feel- 
ings to be accounted for ? To what cause are 
you to refer all that gentleman’s. other feel- 
ing, if it is not to be ascribed to the cause: I 








have stated?—-He has positively stated the 
circumstance of his alliance to that individual 
and his acquaintance with him for 5 years 
together. He has stated his constant em- 
ployment during the late election at West- 
minster, in which he is confirmed by the cir- 
cumstance of the frequent letters that pass- 
ed: nay, Sir, I think that receives confirma. 
tion even from the quéstion put by that right 
hon. gent. himself; for I do remember the 
question being put, not indeed to him; but 
to the second witness, Weatherhead, in these 
terms, ‘‘ Were you not introduced to me by 
Mr. Drake as a clergyman ?” The answer to 
that is immaterial on the present occasion, 
He says he told him it was a mistake, and 
that it was his brother ; but the use I make 
of it is this, and the house will then see, 
whether it is worthy of their grave and se- 
rious’ consideration. With all humility, it 
appears to me to contain pregnant proof of 
prior. intimacy and acquaintance—how eould 
Mr. Drake introduce any body to that right 
hon. gent. if he was.a stranger to him? How 
could he have access to him? How could he 
be accompanied to his house to introduce 
any body if he was not in habits of intimacy 
and acquaintance with him? This is a ques- 
tion put to him by the highest authority— 
and it carries the highest proof that some de- 
gree of intimacy at least subsisted between 
them.—A particular account is given by the 
witness on the subject of this meeting, and 
that I may not in the Jeast misrepresent him, 
I will read it. You will find that he gives 
this account, that he had been Jong in habits 
of acquaintance and connection with him ; 
that he had hopes and prospects held out to 
him of promotion and promises of money, in’ 
which he had been disappointed; that he 
had still béen an active and zealous friend to 
the right hon. gent. during the late election, 
but that at the close of the election he felt 
himself neglected—personally insulted by 
the domestics of the right hon. gent., and 
stung, undoubtedly, with resentment, and 
feeling a resentment to that right hon. gent, 
he was induced to do what I do not mean to 
state as a proof of the honour or propriety 
of this gentleman, to betray his friend, and 
communicate intelligence to his opponent of 
the knowledge that he had of what practices 
had been going on during the election —— 
Now, sir, I do not in the least mean to 
conceal that the testimony of a witness 
standing in that predicament, a person who 
betrays his former patron and friend, nearly 


allied to him, and who gives intelligence of . 


practices.in which he has been personally 
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concerned ought not, on that account, to’ 


be received with considerable suspicion—he 
is an accomplice, and his testimony ought 
to be received with suspicion, but I beg 
leave to state, that the testimony of accom- 
plices under more unfavourable circumstan- 
ces is continually received, and many have 
Jost their lives upon testimony open to every 
possible observation that can be bestowed 
upon this ; he states fairly the account of it 
upon his own testimony; he gives the 
narrative how he was originally connect- 
ed with the right hon. gent. for 5 years 
together, and then he’ says ‘* I supported 
Mr. Sheridan during the whole of the 
time of the election, and brought up many 
votes for Mr. Sheridan, and was in the 
habit of seeing him 4 or 5 times a day.” 
He then relates the circumstance of his go- 
jng to Homan’s house, having wine there, 
and afterwards going to Edwards's, &c.— 
He is then interrogated with respect to the 
letter he represents Mr. Sheridan as having 
been desirous of obtaining, and he gives a 
narrative, and the short account, respecting 
the letter is this: It is proved by this wit- 
ness, and by the next who was examined, 
that prior to the election, a letter had been 
signed by Mr. Sheridan in favour of a person 
of the name of Emanuel Harris, recom- 
mending him to snpply the fleet with differ- 
ent articles in which he dealt, upon the oc- 
casion of his obtaining votes and his voting 
himself during the election ; that that first 
letter was in the hand-writingof the witness, 
Drake himself, was delivered by himself a 
few days prior to the election into the hands 
of Mr, Sheridan, that he did himself annex 
the letters, M. P., leaving a blank for the 
signature, and that upon his delivering it to 
Mr. Sheridan, he received it back from Mr. 
Sheridan with his own signature to it.— 
The evidence that was given by Mr. Drake 
respecting the two letters, one that preceded 
and the other that. followed a few days 
the commencement of the election, will be 
found in different parts of the testimony of 
that witness: he was examined upon that 
subject in chief and afterwards pointedly by 
the house, and particularly in a pointed and 
rapid manner by an hon. member of the 
house on the subject of these letters, and 
the prompt and immediate answers given to 
those questions pushed one after. another 
rapidly on him on the subject of those let- 
ters had, I own, to my view, greatly an 
appearance, excluding all probability, of a 
manufactured or a made stoty ; for that any 
person of any ability much less an individual 
Vor, 1X, 
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like him, unaccustomed to courts of justice 
and to being examined, should be able so 
rapidly togive distinct answers as to time, 
place, and person, and every circumstance 
connected with it, does appear to me to have 
a very great degree of probability connected 
with it.—I fear I shall not be able to extract 
from this volume I have in my hand every 
part of the testimony respecting the letter, 
but I hope the house will excuse me if [ 
should not be able todo it immediately ; 
they will excuse me if I should occupy any 
great portion of their time after what has 
passed in reading it.‘ When I went to 
‘* Mr. Sheridan with this letter, I said here 
*€ isa man, &c. which Mr. Sheridan who is 
** present cannot deny.”——He then states ap- 
plications by the other persons who are 
mentioned,in the petition, Homan, Ed- 
wards, and Johnston; and then he goés on 
to say, ‘I then told Mr. Sheridan I had 
** been summoned, &c.’’—He is then asked 
by the house, ‘‘ did Mr. Sheridan say any 
‘* thing ?. &c.”-—A question is put to him 
by the house respecting the letter; he is 
asked particulagly, ‘‘ are you sure that you 
” either read the letter ? &c.’”’—He is then 
interrogated about his acquaintance with 
Mr. Harris, and he states how he became 
acquainted with him ?.—He is then asked, 
‘* who advised you to destroy the first? &e."’ 
—He is then asked whether he had ever 
declared that he would. have money from. . 
one side or the other, which he denies—he 
says, ‘* Inever did in my life.”—There are 
other passages respecting the signature of 
this letter, but I hope I have shewn you 
that the account I originally gave respecting 
this letter, having .been. thus delivered to 
Mr. Sheridan, and received. back fronthim, 
with what the witness took to be his signa- 
ture was correct ; and surely it will never be 
argued, that if a letter is delivered to Mr. 
Sheridan in blank, if the witness was nvt 
actually present to see him put his name to 
it, but if he received it back with a signa- 
ture purporting to be Mr. Sheridan's, and 
received it back from Mr. Sheridan himself, 
that is not svfficient to fix the right hon. 
gent. with the act itself, more especially 
when it is also fixed by the witness, which 
it is in both instances, to be the signature of 
Mr. Sheridan himself—-Mr. Weatherhéad 
was interrogated about the letters; he saw, 
I believe, both the letters: he spoke of the 
signature of one having seen it wet, and he 
judged it to be the signature.of Mr. Sheri- 
dan. He was particularly interrogated whe- 





ther he hed ever said any thing as to its 












being a forgery ; he ‘said no: and that the 
reason that one was substituted. for another 
was, that the first had received:a blot from 
being folded, and» that. it. had) M.P.; the 
putting M..P. being improper when; the par=: 
liament was not assembled, and that the man 
was desirous of *having a letter witha fairer 
signature, and’also having the words ‘‘ Trea- 
surer of the Navy,” which were actually. put 
to the second letter to give more authenti- 
city to it,—This is the account of these two 
witnesses, on ‘the subject of this letter; in 
addition to which, Mr. Weatherhead has 
proved, what itdid:scem to me if Mr. Wea- 
therhead is entitled to credit.—I state. this 
with all the humility which belongs to: me ; 
leaving it entirely to the. judgment of the 
house to pronounce ‘on the credit of the 
witnesses. I can only judge! of the testi- 
mony before me, and it is my duty*to state 
that testimony to the house. I) say again, 
if Mr. Weatherhead is entitled to credit his 
testimony alone goes a considerable way to- 
wards substantiating the charge before you ; 
for it is positively proved, that he actually. 
saw on the tgth of Feb. at theghouse of Mr. 
Sheridan, Drake ‘the witness, “and Mr: She 
Fidan sitting close together, and as: he de- 
; i, *cribes it ‘* elbowing each: other .elose ‘tor: 
gether in the act of private conversation: in a 
. low tone of voice not to be overheard by 
any body else.” He says. that that .conti- 
nued for! some period of time in the room, 
Did that conversation. pass, or did it not ?— 
Weatherhead. declares it did—if it-did, how 
could that. conversation be passing, circum- 
staneed as Drake then was, when he had in: 
the early part of the: month, or even iper- 
haps in the. latter end of Jam., but certainly. 


























tually served with a‘ speaker’s warrant to at- 





month.of Feb., actually communicated to: 
Mr. Sheriday himself, that he was. under 
summons to attend at the hearing of the 
sabes on the part of Mr. Paull, when Mr. 

heridan had ‘said, to him, “ leave that to 







of the hearing of the petition, which was to 
be heard.on the 24th, Mr. Sheridan is seen 
at: hisown house in close conversation with 
Mr. Drake, sitting close together, and in 
some “Conversation which was not to be 
heard by any ‘body else. If that fact be 
true, does it not confirm. the testimony. of 
the other witness; and is it consistent with 
any possible account of the denial of all in- 
timacy or acquaintance with that. witness, 








in.the®@arly part of Feb., not .only: been.ac- | 
tend as a witness, but om the 10th of that: 


me.” Nine days afterwards, within 5 days, 
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excluded,. as-it. seemed-to me, every possi- 
(bility. of conversation which could not be 
distinctly heard which bad not reference 
‘tothe subject ?—But, sir, it does not rest 
there.. This witness.positively states the ac- 
tually seeing the letters. delivered into the 
hands of Mr. Sheridan—he saw them when 


Sheridan wet; he proves also, that. Mr. 
Sheridan at this meeting on the 19th of Feb, 
addressed a conversation to him, personally, 
on. .the subject of these letters, and that at 
the close of that conversation he made to 
Mr. Weatherhead a request, which Lown I 
feel an extreme difficulty in referring to, in 
any other way than asa direct confirmation 


ject.—That Mr. Sheridan said to him, do 
}you and Mr.. Drake come.to me tomorrow 
at two o’clock.——This was after the private 
conversation with Mr. Drake; after inter- 
rogating him on.the subject. of the. letters 
and. enquiry of Mr. Weatherhead,. another 
witness under summons to ‘attend, he asks 
him, are you actually employed. on the 
other side;?-—he saysno- thew, says he, do 
| you. arid Mr. Drake come to. me to-morrow 
at two d’cloek,. For. what: purpose were they 
‘to,come the, nextday to Mr, Sheridan ?— 
Why were they to be. invited. to come? In 
what way ‘can that possibly be explained 
consistent: with the.representation. of no con- 
nection: subsisting. between these. parties. — 
Sir,, this, together. with the other evidence 
I have:stated of the other persons employed; 
the ‘solicitor, \Mx. Burgess, Mr. Wallis 


‘was employed under. thena during the elec- 
tion, the proof of the conduct of Mr. Ho- 
man in Frith-street, the proof of. Mr. Ed- 
-wards and; Mr. Johnston’s applications on 
the. subject, of these letters and: of the wit- 
nésses, constitutes the testimony lying before 
you. in proof of this petition, iz verlis, in 
terms, by the 8 witnesses. who. have. been 
‘exanjined at your bar,—I have now, sir, 


fairly stating, the nature. of. the testimony 
adduced in support of it. I have cautiously 
abstained. from entering upon any one topi¢ 
i that is not. directly connected.with the sub- 
ject before you. I will not detain the house 
one moment with any recapitulation or any 
‘observations on the subject. 1 leave it en- 
‘tirely with the house to pronounce their 
judgment upon it. I am persuaded that it 
will be a wise, a just, and.a proper, judg- 





~ eitcumétanced as that witness was, which 








ment, that they will attentively read. the 






they came back with the signature of Mr.- 


of. the whole account thus given on the sub-- 


entployed by the solicitor, Mr,,Gallant, who 


discharged my duty. to the house by stating , 
‘the. petition and stating the import, I hope, 






my 
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evidence for themselves, with opportunities 
of seeing it and of examining it, bettér than 
it has been..in my power to obtain 5 they 
will weigh it, and. finally, give that, jadg- 
ment which, is best calculgted to ,vindigate 
their own. honour and dignity, and which 
will be.satisfactory.toevery person by whom 
that testimony shall be hereafter read, ; I 
beg pardon for detaining the-honse so long, 
and. return, my bumble thanks to the house 
for, their patience.” 


Mr. Sheridan protested, that he was 


never moré surprised at any thing than.at, 


the speech which he had just heard from the 
learned, counsel. . He had heard rumours 
that he.intended to have thrown up his brief. 
Bat, ifhe was surprised, he was not alarmed. 
‘The learnedcounsel. had said that he (Mr. 8.) 
had an- advantage over the petitioner.. He 
denied this, as he had not-availed himself of 
the assistance of counsel. If he had been 
capable of stating, as proved matter, . that 
which had been only asserted; and that too 
by witnesses who had been-nearly commited 
by the-house for scandalous prevarication— 
if he had stated every thing in, the evidence 
that made. for him, and none that made 
against: him, and had the stupidity to think 
that the house would believe him, then he 
might be said to have the advantage. He 
expressed his high respect for the profes- 
sion, but thought there were limiis within 
which counsel ought to confine themselves ; 
and certainly it would have been much more 
proper if the counsel,..instead of pressing the 
matter as he did, | stood at the bar in 
shame.and confusion at his being engaged in 
such a cause. He perfectly admitted the 
great respectability of the solicitors, Messrs. 
Williams and Brooks, and had heard that 
Mr. Williams had even. thrown up. the 
cause. He wished that Mr. Powell might 
stand as clear. He wished that Mr. Paull 
and Mr, Powell might have been only dupes 
in the business. He should be glad. if it 
should appsar so. But when he examined 
his witnesses, there would appear, he be- 
lieved, such a system of baseness, corrup- 
tion, and subornation of perjury as had never 
before been heard of. He wished the coun- 
sel for the petitioner to hear the evidence. 
The learned counsel, though he remarked 
on the part of the evidence where Drake 
had stated, that .he had been employed -by. 
him (Mr..§.) to get the letter from : Harris, 
had forgot to mention that the witness. had 
afterwards stated, that he had offered £30 
of his own money to get the letter from Mr, 
Paull. His. own money! He wished it 
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adight not.turn out ‘to have been the’ money 
of other people. He really pitied the poor 
‘wretehea: who: had been called ‘to the bar, 
but wished that, the charge might not be 
carried. to a higher quartér. “The counsel 
too had ebseryed upon the statements of the 
witness, that) he saw him sign the letter, but 
had forgot to mention. his having retracted 
that assertion, -He had adverted to his hay-: 
ing desired. the attendance: of Drake and 
Weatherhead the next day—he had done so 
certainly, with a view to carry them to 
Bow-street. But finding, as. Weatherhead 
had said, that they had got into suspiciots 
company, when they saw a Bow-street offi- 
cer. they made off, and he had heard no 
more of them till they were observéd on the 
24th of Feb, in a hackney-coach with Mr. 
Paull. He was ashamed of his own credu- 
lity in having given any credit to what these 
persons said, but he had called at the Admi- 
ralty, and found that Weatherhead had been 
dismissed for scandalous conduct by captain 
Trollope, and that his aame was marked 
R. M. having presented forged certificates 
for a lieutenapey. - There was a gross false- 
hood in, the petition, where it alledged that 
the consideration of the election petition 
stodd for the 24th of Feb., whereas it had 
been originally. appointed for the 13th of Jan. 
Mr. Perceval. observed, that the right 
hon. gent. had certainly taken the advantage 
over the counsel when he had spoken of him 
inthe manner he had done. There might 


- have been rumours of his intention to throw 


up his brief ;.bat when so muclr was at 
stake with respect to the client who employ- 
ed him, it was not for the counsel to pre- 
judge the case, and if hehad heard that he - 
had thrown up his brief, he certainly would 
not have believed.it. It was impossible to 
misunderstand the counsel when he said 
that these charges were proved, for he had 
distinctly qualified it by referring this : to 
the credit due to the witnesses. There was, 
therefore, no more grounds for his imputa- 
tions against the counsel, than for his asser- 
tion that there was a gross falsehood in the 
petition. It stated, that the consideration 
of the election petition had been postponed 
from the 24th of Feb. to the 14th of April. 
This was true, and no-intention appeared of 
denying that it had been in the first instance 
fixed for the 13th of January. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he had a great 
respect for the counsel ; but still, thought 
that he ought to have been somewhat more 
liberal. If the allegation in the petition 
was not a. gross falsehood, it was at least a 
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“pitiful prevarication, He moved that Fre- 
‘rick Homan be called in. ) 

A long conversation then took place with 
respect to the propriety of examining Mr. 
Homan, he being implicated by ‘the allega- 
tions of the petition. However, on the 

‘motion of Mr. Perceval, it was carried, 
that the allegations against Mr’ Homan were 
not well grounded ; and he was, therefore, 
admitted as a competent witness, 

Mr, Frederick Homan, examined by the 
House. 

‘«« Were you present at a meeting between 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Drake, on the gth or 
10th of Feb. ? The 19th I was present.—At a 
meeting at Somerset Place? Yes.-—Did 
Mr. Drake comeupon any request of Mr. 8., 
or did Mr. Drake apply to you? Mr. Drake 
called upon me on the 19th of Feb. in the 
evening, He told me, he had returned from 

~ the country that evening with Mr. Weather- 
head; that he had been in a chaise to 
Hampshire ; that he was going to set off at 
4 the next morning, to take possession of 
a cottage he had purchased in Hampshire, 
and wished to see Mr. S. that night; I told 
him, I was todine with Mr.S., and should 
engage he should see Mr. S. at 7 or 8 
o'clock. I went to Mr. S’s. to see him ; af- 
ter I had been there some time, he came in 
with Mr. Weatherhead, whom he introdu- 
ced as aclergyman. Mr. Weatherhead and 
I; and Mr. Ward, sat in the parlour at Mr. 
S's. for some tithe ; we had general conver- 
sation; at length Mr. S. came in from, I 
believe, the house of commons, about 8 
o'clock. "When Mr S. came into the room 
to be saluted, Mr. Drake and Mr. Wea- 
therhead were sitting at some distance from 
him, and Mr. S. took a chair, and sat ata 
considerable distance frem Mr. Drake ; there 
was 100m for more than 2 or 3 chairs be- 
tween the chair on which Mr. S. sat and 
Mr. Drake. ‘There was a general conversa- 
tion after Mr. S. came in, on some motion 
he had made in the house that night, or 
that he had given notice of a motion. -Mr. 
‘Drake told Mr. S., he had been in the 
country, in Hampshire, and had been hunt- 
ing there with Mr. Cobbett. 1. staid there 
the whole time; there was no conversation 
eould have taken place without my hearing 
it, and Mr. Ward, who was present. Some 
time after Mr. Drake came. in or Mr. S. 
came in, he asked. who that gentleman was 
in the corner ; Mr. Drake said he was a par- 
trcular friend of his, a shipmate of his, Mr, 
Weatherhead ; I replied, he is a clergyman ; 

Oh! said Mr.S., you served as chaplain, J 
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suppose, along with Mr. Drake; no, sir, 
says he, not as chaplain! Oh! Oh! says 
Drake, immediately correcting himself, it 
is his brother is a clergyman, this is not a 
clergyman. Mr. S. certainly made no offer ; 
there could have been no offer made to Mr, 
Drake that evening, as stated in the petition, — 
On the 19th of Feb., I remained in the 
room with Mr. S. till Mr. Drake and Mr. 
Weatherhead left the house. On going up 
stairs to Mr. S's dining-room, he said he be- © 
lieved that Drake was a very great liar ; 
that he did not suppose that he had been 
hunting with Mr. Cobbett, for that he be- 


‘lieved that Mr. Cobbett:' would not take no- 


tice of such.a fellow, and that he would not 
be concerned in s:ch a business with sucha § 
rascal ; and, says he, that story is like the 
story of the Thisbe brig which he has got : 
he is a damned liar.—Had the conversation, 
as to Mr. ‘Drake’s having been with. Mr. 
Cobbett in Hampshire, begun previous to 
Mr. S's. coming into the room, and in what 
way did Mr. Drake state himself to have been - 
in Mr. Cobbett’s house? The conversation 
began with Mr Drake stating himself to. 
have been hunting in Hampshire with Mr. 
Cobbett, before Mr. S. came into the room, 
but it continued after Mr S. came into the 
room: Mr. Drake said, that the only a 
to get to Mr. Cobbett’s house was throug 
his stables and a very dirty yard; that he 
lived in a mere pig-stye.—Did you ever hear 
Mr Drake say that he must leave town in 
order to_ take the co: md of the Thisbe 
sloop, or the Sisbe sloop, and that he was 
under orders from the Admiralty ? On Tues- 
day the 10th of Feb., I remember being in 
company with Mr. Drake. Mr. Drake told 
me that he was appointed to the command of 
the Thisbe sloop ; sometime afterwards he 
said that it was a brig, and that if Mr. S. 
would apply to the Admiralty, he had no 
deubt they would permit him to stay in town 
a few days, if it was to serve his cause.— 
When Mr. Drake said he must go out of 
town the next day, did Mr. S. tell Mr. 
Drake he must stay in town, and desire him 
to call at Somerset House the next day ; 
and did not Mr. S. state that he, Mr. Drake, 
must on no account be absent when the 
speaker's warrant required his attendance ? 
Mr. 8. certainly did.—Did Mr. S. ever 
utter one word like holding out any reward 
or inducement to Mr. Drake, or Mr, Wea- 
therhead, whatever? Never in my pre- 
sence.—Were you present at the examina- 
tion of Mr. Harris by Mr. Justice Graham? 
I was present.— Was Mr, Weatherhead pre- 
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sent? No.—Did you know that when Mr. 
S. sent Harris to be examined by Mr, Gra- 
ham, he sent a special message, by Mr. 
Johnston and yourself, that Mr. Graham 
should get possession of the letter pretended 
to be signed by Mr. S , have it sealed up and 
marked, and give notice to the speaker and 
Mr. Paull’s solicitor that it should be forth- 
coming to the house.—What was the mes- 
sage Mr. S. sent by you and Mr. Johnson 
to Mr. Graham? Mr. 5S. desired Mr. John- 
son to request Mr.-Graham would keep the 

* Jetter, seal it, andjet Mr. Paull’s solicitor 
know that the letter was in his possession, 
in Mr. Graham’s possession ; after his exa- 
minations had been taken, to keep the letter, 
and not to letit gointo the jew’s hands any 
more.—Did Mr. Harris shew any reluctance 
to accompany you and Mr. Johnson to be 
examined ? No, Mr. Harris went with 

_ great seeming pleasure : he wished that his 
character should be cleared ups as some peo- 
ple said he had obtained the letter in an im- 
proper manner : he wished that every inves- 
tigation should take place ; and he gave his 
testimony very fairly and candidly as it ap- 
peared to me, without any reserve.” 
Cross-examined by Mr. Warren, on behalf 

_ of the Petitioner. 

«¢ What is yoursituation in life? I am of- 
no profession at present.—Are youa gentle 
man, livingon your means? I have been 
concerned in the flour business in Ireland, I 
have property in Ireland ; I do not say that 
I am concerned in the flour business at pre- 
sent, but that is the only occupation I have 
been concerned in.—How long have you 
left off that business? I left it off when I 
found it unprofitable, about 12 months ago. 
—Do you know Drake's father ? I know a 
person whom I believe to be Drake’s father ; 
I cannot say whether he is Drake’s father or 
not, I have no reason to doubt it—Did you 
ever write to a person whom you suppose to 
be Drake's father? I did.—Did you believe 

‘him to be Drake’s father when yon wrote 
to him? I did.—Do you state now that you 
“only suppose him to be Drake’s father ? As 
to supposition I do not know, I have no rea- 
son to doubt his being Drake's father.— 
Where do you live? At’ 29, Knightsbridge. 
Did you ever live in Frith-street? I did.— 
Did you ever see Drake in Frith Street? 
Yes.—Did. any conversation take place on 
the subject of a letter to Emanuel Harris? 
Yes.—State what that was. On the 10th ‘of 
Feb. Shrove Tuesday, Drake came to my 
house. ‘The day before that, the investiga. 
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the magistrate. That evening he called on 
me, I asked him if he had written a letter, 
and got it signed by Mr. S., as was stated by 
Harris in his examinations ; he said that he 
had given Harris a-letter, but that Harris 
was a very great rascal, and a fellow not to 
be depended on, and made use of some ve- 
ry improper language; at the same time be 
told me he had got the letter, and that Mr. 
S. gave it Harris: I told him that Harris had 
stated in his examinations, which were ta- 
ken by Mr. Graham, that Drake obtained 
a sum of money fora letter for Harris, that 
Harris gave him asum of money for the 
letter which he obtained for him, signed by 
Mr. S., and he said it is not material about 
Harris, he is a very great rascal, but he dare 
not appear, he is afraid of me; I have 
written two letters to ‘him this week, desi- 
ring him to keep out of the way, and not to 
appear. I told him certainly, that in wri- 
ting those two letters it appeared to me he 
had injured his character very much, in de- 
siring a witness, who had been served with 
an order to attend this house, to keep out of 
the way ; arf as to the other letter, [ said, 
I suppose it is of no consecuence, but your 
letters. will injure your own, character. I 
told him that. He then said that he did 
not care, that he would get the letter; that 
Mr. S. had used him very ill; he had been 
dancing after him many years, and made 
him many promises ; and that he was offer- 
ed money by the other party, and that he 
was determined to give Mr. S. up.—Did you 
say to Drake, it would be a guod thing if 
he could get that letter from Harris ? No.— 
Did you say any thing about getting the let- 
ter from Harris ? No.—When did the ac- 
quaintance between you and Drake begin ? 
That evening.—Was there any wine drank 
that evening? Yes——Much? No, not 
much. Mr. Drake told me that evening 
that he could drink 6 bottles of claret with- 
ont affecting him; and I told him, as an 
Irishman, [ had no objection to take a bot- 
tle of wine with him. He told me he was 
an Irishman, buta few days afterwards his 
father told me he was not an Irishman.—At 
this first. meeting between you and Drake, 
you sat down and took wine together ? Yes, 
—Did any ‘further conversation take place 
between you and Drake? Nothing material 
took place, that I-recollect.—-How came 
you to write a letter to Drake’s father ? On 
going to Mr, 5’s. house. another gentleman 
who wus there, and I, advised Mr. 5. to 
have Drake and Weatherhead both broaght 
before Mir, Graham, the magistrate; aud te 
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try if we could not make out a.conspiracy 
between the 3; and I wrote two notes to 
Mr. Drake's father, to induce him to come 
to that méeting, in which we intended to 
bring him tothe magistrate.—Had you any 
communication with Mr. 5. on the subject of 
those letters; did he know that they were 
written ? No, Mr. S. never knew that I wrote 
tohim, or any other person, I believe, except 
those concerned.—Did he know-of it? I 
never mentioned it to him.—Did Mr. Graham 
know of it? No, he did not.—At the meet- 
ing at Somerset House on the 19th of Feb., 


“who was present? “Mr. Drake, Mr. Wea- 
therhead, Mr. Ward, Mr. Sheridan, and: 


your humble servant—Do you mean to state 
that you heard no Conversation. upon the 
subject of money, between Mr. S.-and Mr. 
Drake, at that meeting? Certainly not, and 
no such conversation could have taken place. 
—Did not Mr.S. say, Ibelieve Mr. Drake, 
ae are poor, and I have it now in my power 


o pléce you in such a situation as will make 


you comfortable? No, nor nothing like it. 
— Were any other letters written to Drake’s 
father besides that you have mentioned ? Not 
by me.—Do you know of any other being 
written to Drake's father? No, I do not.— 
Did not you appoint a-meeting between Mr. 
S. and Drake at hisown house? I wrote to 
him for. that purpose.—Whom did you 
write ‘to? I wrote to Drake's father; I 
dare say you have the notes there.—— 
—I just asked whether you knew of any 
other letter besides the one you have men- 
tioned ? I wrote two notes.—Besides the let- 
ter? I wrote no letter to him.—I understood 
ou to state, that you had written a letter te 
ake’s father? I wrote two notes to Drake's 
father —Did not Drake go from your house 
to Edwards's, to meet Johnson? I do not 
know where he went to from my house; I 
did not accompany him.—Did not Drake go 
from your house with Johnson, in a hackney 
coach, to meet Mr. Sheridan? I do not 
know.—What was the date of the last note 
to Drake’s father? I cannot say what the 
date was, but I know it was for the purpose 
of getting him to appoint a meeting, for the 
purpose of bringing them to Mr. Graham's ; 
I believe there was nothing more than 
*¢ Thursday” or ‘* Monday.”"—Was it. not 
written on Saturday, the 22d of Feb.? I do 
not know ; it might be —Was it to meet 
Mr. Sheridan on Sunday? I believe it was. 
— Where was it to meet Mr. S.? I really do 
not know whether it was at my house, or 
Mr. S.’s; but I advised Mr. S. not to bring 
them to hjs house, and I am not certain 
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whether it, was not my house, Mr. Drake | 
wished me.to go to his house, but I did not 
choose to go there, and also to bring Mr. S, 
there, to his lodgings —Do you know whe- 
ther Mr. S. has a son of the name of Charles 
Sheridan? .No.—A bfother? No.—A ne- 
phew, or any other relation? There is a 
person of that name who lives with me; we 
Jive together ; he is unwell, or he ‘would 
have been here.—Did not Alex. Johnson 
and Drake go together from your house? A. 
Johnson, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Drake, and I 
believe 2 or 3 more went away together ; I 
cannot say where they went to,” 
_ Examined by the House. 

“ From what part of Ireland do you come, 
ana what are. your family? My family ar* 
from the county of Westmeath, in Ireland. | 


--—Are you any relation to the bishop of Kil- 
Jala? 


I am a nephew to the bishop of Kil- 
lala.—Were you present_in the room at So- 
merset House during all the time, during 
which Mr. S. and Drake were there ? I was, 
—Did you hear all that passed between Mr. 
S.and Drake? I did.—Were you so situate | 
as to be able to hear every thing. that passed 
between Mr. S. and Drake? I was, I was 
nearer to Mr. S. than Drake was; there was 
no low tone of voice made use of by the 
company, and it was impossible for Mr. S. 
to have made any offer to Mr, Drake or Mr. 
Weatherhead, that evening.—You are cer- 
tain nothing then passed which you did not 
hear? Positively——And you are certain 
nothing passed between them on the subject 
ofmoney? Certainly not.—What were the 
circumstances that induced you to think .it 
desirable that Mr..Drake should _be carried - 
before Mr. Graham? From the substance 
of the examinations that were taken before 
Mr. Graham.—How came you’ acquainted 
with those examinations? I was present 
when the examinations were taken before 
Mr. Graham.— What induced you to be pre- 
sent? Mr. S. requested that I would go 
down with Mr. Johnson and Mr, Harris, 
who wasa Jew (we had a letter to Mr. Gra- 
ham), and see that his examination was ta- 
ken.—You not having been employed du- 
ring the election, what led you particularly 
to be employed on this occasion? Nothing, 
but as a particular friend of Mr, S.—Did Mr. 
Harris produce the letter? Yes, I marked 
it.—What is become of: that letter? It is 
in the possession of Harris, I believe. — Was 
not one of the objects of the examination, 
that the letter should be delivered to Mr. 
Graham, sealed up? Mr. Graham gave the 
letter back to the Jew; he said he had bees 
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served with an order to. produce. it, atid he 
would: produce it—-Did Mr. 8. make any }, 
promise. to Drake, of giving hima place of | 
profit, at that meeting at Somerset House? 
No#=Did you state to Mr. Graham, the ma- 
gistrate, Mr. .S.'s request, that the letter 
should:be sealed up, and preserved? I am 
not certain whether I did or not; I think 
Mr. Johnson did; and Mr. Graham said, he 
did-not think ‘himself authorized to keep the 
letter, as there had been an order-served on 
Harris to produce the letter, Mr. S. has 
stated, that he gave express directions to you 
to convey it to the magistrate, that he- might 
seal up the letter? He expressed the wish 
equally to Mr. Johnson and me.—Did you 
deliver that message to the magistrate? I 
am not certain that did; Mr. Johnson was 
the principal person ; he attended the next 
day, and I did‘not; I know Mr.5, requested 
it, but f will not say that I delivered it.—— 
If you did: not deliver the message yourself, 
did you hear it delivered to Mr. Graham: in 
your presence? Ido’ notremember that I 
did; but: Mr.Graham kept: the’ letter that 
day, and 1 understand it was returned the 
next day:~Do'you recollect the day whet 
Harris gave the letter to Mr. Graham? 
Yes; Monday, the oth of Feb.—What was 
the evening on which Drake came to your 
house, and when there is said to have been 
the conversation about this letter? The next 
evening —Did Harris make any difficulty in 
giving the letter into the hands of Mr. Gra- 
ham? Harris parted with the letter rather 
reluctantly, until’Mr, Graham assured him 
it should be safe, and'it should*be: returned 
the next day; he said he only wished’ to 
have the letter to bring before the house.— 
How happened it that Drake came to your 
house on the! 10th?) Hewas' sent for, and 
brought to my house.—By whom was he 
- sent for? -Bya~person of the: name of Ed- 
watds.—For what purpose? ‘To investigate 
the business respecting the letter, and to 
learn what I have already stated ‘to the 
house.—Why did you wish to examine him 
about this letter?. I wished, and Mr. S. al- 
so, from: the extraordinary statement which 
had. been made, by Mr. Harris, of the bu- 
siness, wished to have: it investigated ful- 
ly; and there was no other way’ of investi- 
gating it than’ by getting this man to my 
house, and having’ witnesses present.—You 
desired Edwards to bring him to your house? 
_ YesDid Mr. S. know of > his being at 
your house ? Yes, Mr. S. wished he should 
be examined in respect to the Jetter, in what 
manner he got the letter. ” 
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Mr. Charles Wm. Ward examined by 
: the House, — : 

«« Were you present at a conversation. in 
Somerset Place with Mr, Weatherhead and 
Mr. Drake, when Mr. S. came in, about 7 
6’ clock ? “ I was.—Where did Drake’ state 
himself to havé been,’ and what did he state’ 
as to the necessity of his ‘returning again to 
the country?’ That he had been in. Hanip- 
shire, hunting in the company of Mr. Cob. 
bett; thathe had 4 cottage, which he had 
lately purchased, in’ Hampshire; that he 
had just come to town.—Did Mr. S., ‘ever 
whisper with Mr. Drake, or have any con- 
versation in a way whicli could riot be ‘heard 
by any persow in the roony? I was im-_ 
possiblé without my having, heard it —Did 
Mr. S. offer any mioney, or,any thing what- 
ever, to Mr. ‘Drake? There was nothing 
offéred in my presence. —-When Mr. . Drake’, 
stdted that he was about. to. leave town the 
next morning, whit did Mr. S, say ?, ‘That’ 
he must ‘not leave town, that he must be in- 
the way.—In what character was Mr. Wea- 
therhead’ introduced? In the. character 
of ‘a clergyman; and,‘ on my a, 
that he must be chaplain of the ship, an 1 
Mr. Drake ‘hesitating, Mr, 5. asked what. 
ship he was chaplain ‘of;, Mr. Drake said, 
it was his brother wasa clergyman ; that he. 
was frequently making that mistake. —What, . 
did Mr. S, declare was his intention arid mo-~ 
tive for desiring them,to call the next mors | 
ning? T understood it was, that they should _ 
be in the way.—Did you ever hear Drake. 
say, that he had received considerable sums . 
of money by. a legacy, or by prize-money ? . 
By a Jegacy.— Did you ever hear him ‘state, 
that he had got the conimand of a, brig,, or 
sloop, and must go downto take- the com- 
mand? That he bad got the command of , 
the Thisbe brig; this was.on the loth; and _ 
that he must go on the following: morning,, 
which’ was the 11th 0 ? 

Cross-examined ly Mr. Clifford, on be-. 

half of the Petitioner. 

«* How long have you been acquainted with,, . 
lieut. Drake? I saw him for the first time _ 
upon the 10th. of Feb.—Where ? At Mr. 
Homan’s in Fyith street. —At what, time of 
the day? About.8 or 9 in the evening. ; 
Did you go away in company with him? I. 
did.—Who else were of the party that, went _ 
away incompany withhim? Mr, Johnstonand.. 
Mr. Edwards.—Where did you goto? To. 
Mr. Edwards's house in Sonth-street.— 
Whom did you meet at Mr. Edwards's? £ 
did not go into the house,— Where did you 
go afterwards that evening? ‘To the next. 
door, Mr.Thomas Sheridan’s.—Did you 


_ 
? 
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meet Mr. T. Sheridan there? Yes,—Had 
you previously gone to Mr. Homan’s, by ap- 
intment of Mr. Sheridan, the father, or 
r. T. Sheridan?. I was at Mr. T, Sheri- 
dan’s at dinner, and Mr. S. desired me to go. 
to Mr, Homan’s to see this Drake.—Do you 
mean, that Mr. S. the father, or Mr. T. S., 
desired you? Mr. S., the. father, —What 
was the conversation that took place between 
you and Mr, § ,.as to what had passed at Mr. 
Homan’s, or in the coach? I stated the in-. 
tentions of Drake, and that he wanted very 
much to see him; that it was necessary for 
him to go out of town the next. morning to 
‘his ship, and that he must go that. evenin 
to his agents for money.— What answer did 
hemake?. That he would see him.—Was 
he brought in, and did Mr. S, see him? No; 
Mr. 8. went into the adjoining house.—How 
many persons were in the room where Mr. 
S. and Mr. T. S. were, when you went in 
and stated this? Only Mr. T. S., who sent 
for Mr. §.—Did Mr. S., before you went 
from dinner to the house of Mr. Homan, tell 
you the reason he wished you to go there to 
see Mr. Drake?) Yes,—What was the rea- 
son? - That he understood Drake had some- 
thing of importance to communicate to him, 
and that he wished me to go and_ ascertain 
what it was before he saw him, being re- 
luctant to see him.—Did Mr, S. say any 
thing against the character of Mr. Drake? 
He stated generally, that he believed he was 
a bad character.—Did Mr. S. state any rea- 
son for believing him to bea bad character, 
within his.knowledge ? That he had been 
living an idle life on the town, a dissolute 
life.-—Do you mean to say, that Mr. S. stat- 
ed, that leading an idle and dissolute life was 
proof of a bad character? I made that in- 
ference.—Did Mr. S., at the tinte he desired 
you to goto Mr. Homan’s, say any thing to 
you as to any acquaintance with him during 
the West minster election? No, hedid not.— 
You have stated that Wetherhead was in- 
troduced at Mr. S.’s house by Drake as a 
_ clergyman? 
there; were you desired'to meet Drake? | 
was invited to dine with Mr. S., and was 
waiting for his return from the house.—Did 
ou, before you went, know that Drake was 
to be there? I did not.—Was any surprize 
expressed by Mr. S. at Drake introducing an 
acquaintance of this description? He was 
surprized at seeing two gentlemen in the 
room.—When you say that he was surprized 
at seeing two gentlemen in the room, do 
you mean that he expressed any surprize at 
seeing strangers, or that he acknowledged 
them as acquaintance? He acknowledged 


. Mr. S. before the 10th of Feb.? 


Yes.—How came you to be, 





Drake as an acquaintance undoubtedly, and. 


Drake introduced Mr. Wetherhead as a per- 
fect stranger.—What was the surprize Mr. 
S. expressed at Drake introducing a stranger? 


I do not know how.to answer that question, 


I cannot distinguish the kind of surprize.— 
You have: stated that you were nearer, to 
Drake at this meeting on the 19th of Feb, 
than Mr, S. was?) No, I was not nearer to 
him, but I was standing before the fire.— 
You certainly stated that there was no whis- 
pering? Certainly { did —And that nothing 
could have been stated, or said there,: which 
you should not have heard? Certainly.—~ 
How came you to pay such particular atten- 
tion tothe conduct of Mr. S, thatday? Be- 
cause I suspected that there was some im- 
proper motive in bringing Mr. Wetherhead 
there.—-Did you know Mr. Wetherhead be- 
fore? No, but I had heard Drake's cha- 
racter, and when he brought an acquaintance 
there, I thought they were similar.—Had 
you not heard Mr, Drake’s character from 
Mr.S.? I had, on the 10th.—Were you 
not desired to come there by Mr. S. on pur- 
pose to be a witness of what was going on ? 
No, I was asked to dine there.—Did you 
ever hear Mr. S. say any thing about the bad 
character of Drake, till a charge was made 
against Mr. S. himself? I heard it upon 


the 10th of Feb,—Did you ever hear any. 


thing against the character of Drake from 
I never 
heard his name mentioned.—Did not Mr. S. 


on the 10th of Feb., when he mentioned the | 


bad character of Drake, inform you that 
Drake was to be a witness against him? 
He did not.” 
Examined ly the House. 
*¢ Did the gentlemen who were present at 


Mr. Homan’s on the evening of the 10th, © 


leave Mr. Homan’s for South-street together } 
We did, in the same coach.—Did you go 
away together in consequence of any propo- 
sition or arrangement that took place on the 
evening of the 10th? Mr. Drake expressed 
great anxiety to see Mr. S. that evening, the 
only evening he had; Mr, Edwards got a 
coach, and I of course went with that.—Doe 
you know that Mr. S. was brought from sir 
Gilbert Heathcote’s to South-street? I 
mentioned what I knew to Mr. T. S. and he 


wrote a note to his father Mr. $.—What » 


conversation passed between Drake and 
“Mr. S. when Mr. 5S, came to Somerset-place? 


It was entirely confined to Mr. Drake’s new — 
purchase, and his hunting with Mr. Cobbett. ’ 


Aaron Graham, Esq. examined by the House. 


** Do you recollect receiving a letter from . 


Mr. Sheridan, desiring you to do Mr, S. the 
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favour of coming to Somerset-place, to exa- 
mine a person? It was the gth of Feb.— 
Have you the letter with you? I have. [Mr. 
Graham delivered it in, and it was read.]— 
‘What answer or communication did Mr. S, 
receive from you upon the subject? The 
person who brought me the letter was a Mr. 
Johnston, belonging to the theatre. I re- 
turned for answer, that I did not think it at 
all proper to go down to Somerset House to 
take the examination ; that if the party had 
done any thing improper, which required an 
examination, if the party was sent to me, I 
- would take theexamination.—In consequence 
of that, did Mr.’ Harris, accompanied by Mr. 
Johnston and Mr. Homan, attendyou? In 
about half an hour afterwards Mr. Johnston 
returned with a man by the name of Harris, 
and said he was the person whom Mr. S. 
wished to be examined.—Did Harris swear 
to th¢ examination? I took his examination 
in writing, and he signed it, and swore to 
jt—Have you the examination with you? 
I have; it was taken in two days, because, 
before I had finished with him, I was obliged 
to leave for a business which required my 
attention, and [ finished with him the next 
morning.—Had not you a communication 
from Mr. S., that it was his wish that you 
should keep the paper with a notice to the 
Speaker, or to Mr. Paull’s solicitor, that it 
Should be forthcoming? Such a request 
was made to me by Mr. Johnston. I did 
keep it one night, not on account of that, 
but because I had not finished the examina- 
tion; when the examination was closed I 
should have thought it highly improper to 
keep a thing which was to be produced.— 
Did you mark the letter? I made him mark 
the letter, to see that it was the same letter 
that I returned again next day.—Was Mr. S. 
present at either of the examinations either 
day? Certainly not—Did Mr. S. see you 
to converse with you respecting the exami- 
nations, or did he see the examination till 
Jast’ Sunday? The only communication 
which passed on the subject was, that I sent 
a message by Mr. Johnston. I think that I had 
gone through the examination, that I was 
perfectly satisfied in my own mind that Har- 
tis had got the letter from Drake, and that 
I wished he would send Drake to me, that I 
might learn whom he got from. Mr. John- 
ston afterwards called to tell me that he had 
seen Drake, and endeavoured to prevail -on 
him to come to me, but could not do it.— 
Did Mr. J. know the particulars of that 
examination?» Mr. J. was’ present at the 
examination. 
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Emanuel Harris examined ty the House. 

How came yon first to see Mr. Sheridan, 
orto go to Somerset-place? I was served 
with a Speaker’s warrant from the house of 
commons by. Mr. Boswell of Gosport; he 
applied to me several times for the letter I 
received from Mr, Drake. —Was any movey 
or temptation held out to.you by Mr. Bos- 
well, or any other person, to give. up that 
letter? ‘When Mr. Boswell served me with 
the warrant, a day or two after he met me, 
and says, Mr. Harris, do you want any 
money? I said, no, Mr. Bosweli. There 
was a gentleman by the name of Mr. Joseph, 
who keeps a shop at Gosport; he said, 
Harris, do you hear what Mr. Boswell said ? 
I said, Ido, sir; he then said, will you go 
up to-night with me in a post-chaise? I 
said, no, sir; Iam going up, but I shall go 
up in the stage: T-did not go up that night, 
but a night or two after. When I arrived 
in town on the 5th of Feb. I was not scarce 
half an hour in my house when Mr. Boswell 
and Mr. Jukes, the banker from Gosport, 
arrived at my house ; they came and applied 
to me for the letter I had from Mr. Drake, 
signed R. B, Sheridan, Treasurer of the 
Navy. 1 immediately went away; I told 
them to waita little, I would let them know 
in a minute whether I would let them have 
itor not, I made my way out of the house, 
and went over to Mr. Sheridan's house; I 
live in Holy well-street.. When I went into 
Mr. Sheridan’s, I saw Mr. Burgess, he was 
there, and I told him the case, that there 
were two yentlemen at my house; I have a 
letter so andso, which I have by me ; there 
are two gentlemen want it: I do not knew 
whether I do right to deliver that letter out 
of my hands, as I have a Speaker's warrant 
which I shall obey. I went away.’ Mr. 
Burgess told Mr. Jukes and Mr. Boswell 
that he would send them to Bow-street, if 
they came to inquire for the letter, which 
they had no right to do; however they went 
away that day. At that time Mr. Burgess 
said, Mr. Harris, I shall come to you pre- 
sently again; [I said very well, sir. He 
came to me about an hour after; Isaid, how 
do you do, Mr. Burgess? he said, how do 
you do Mr. Harris? He said, J shall be very 
happy to see you this evening, about 3 
o'clock ; Zsaid, I will attend you; I shall be 
athome. Hecameandasked, will you have 
the goodness to walk over to Mr. Sheridan’s? 
I did, and I took the ‘letter with me, and 
shewed it to Mr. Sheridan. After a few 
words I went home, and they applied for the . 





letter again, and I told Mr. Burgess of ‘it, 
E 
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and Mr. Burgess and Mr..Sheridan advised |. 
me to let them have the letter, which I told 
them I could not by any means; as [hada 
warrant from the house of commons to 
produce it, | should certainly obey it. They 
said, they thought it could not be any harm 
for me to give it up; I said, I could not do 
any thing of the kind.—Did net Mr. Burgess 
advise you to deliver the leiter to a messen- 
ger of this house? I do say. so.—Had not 
ou another letter, some considerable time 
Gitte you had this letter, purporting to be 
signed by Mr. Sheridan? Yes, pretty near 
amonth I dare say ; being blotted, I shewed 
it to my:friends, and asked them what they 
thought of the letter? they said, if you can 
get one with the signature of it more plain, 
it will be better. I went back to Mr. Drake 
and said, I should thank you, Mr. Drake, 
if you could get a letter signed more plain 
by Mr. Sheridan, the Treasurer of the 
Navy ; but that letter had M.P. to it, which 
I thought not proper, as there was ‘no par- 
liament.—What was the distance of time 
between your receiving the first and the 
second letter? About3 months, when Mr. 
Drake was so long about giving me the 
other letter. I will tell you the particulars: 
I paid him for the letter, I gave him money 
for his trouble. 1 szys, Mr. Drake, if you 
will get me a letter which will be of great 
service to me in my business, you shall not 
do it for nothing: he said, well, Harris, 
- what will you give me? I said, will a 10). 
note satisfy you ? he said, yes, as you are a 
neighbour, I do not wish so much as 
that; I will be satisfied with 5; how- 
ever, Mr. Drake has had to the amount of 
51. 8s, of me for the letter.—When Mr. S. 
expressed his surprise at your believing it 
aha for him to have signed that letter, 
did you not state that admiral Colpoys and 
admiral Parker, and others had signed 
such letters? Yes, and I can name the 
parties ; it is an usual thing for gentlemen 
to give such letters. There is the duke 
_of Clarence; Mr. Zachariah has one.— 
J)id you not go of yourself, voluntarily, and 
give your evidence to Mr. Graham? I cer- 
tainly did. When I applied to Mr. S. I 
said I would advertise Mr. Drake, when I 
heard the Jetter was a forgery. Mr. S. 
said, ‘* it is a pity to do that; he will 
f* receive his punishment.” I wished seve- 
ral times to advertise hint, because I could 
ot find him.—-Was any means taken by 
r. Drake to ofley you money, or reward, 
to get that, letter, out of your possession ? 
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There is a’gentleman of the name of Mr. 
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Dawes, who can prove that he offered me. 
money ; and he said he would take me to a 
place, and I should not come to any harm, 
He offered me 30 or 40!., andI said, J, 
would not for any sum give the letter out of 
my handsto any person.—To whom fs the 
letter addressed? IL have the letter; it is to 
captains and commanders of his majesty’s . 
ships of war, 1 have the letter here. He 
siated that the signature only was Mr. S's, 
writing. —|'The letter was read, and is as 
follows :] ‘* Londen, Nov. 3, 1806.—Sir,. 
** The bearer is a respectable tradesman ; 
** and if you will permit him to serve the 
* ship under your command, I- am certain, 
justice will be done to every man on 
board that employs him to fit him out 
with clothes, &g¢.; and im so doing you 
will greatly oblige your obedient, &c. 
R. B. Sheridan. Somerset Place, Treae 
surer of the Navy. To Captains and 
‘« Commanders of His Majesty’s Ships of 
** War.”"—Had you yourself ever any per- 
sonal knowledge of Mr. S’s. hand-writing ? 
No.-—Had you ever the slightest intercourse 
with Mr. S. before this time? Never before 
the 5th of Feb. last Was the first or the 
second letter connected with any condition, 
that you should procure for Mr. $. any num- 
ber of votes for the Westminster election ? 
No, not one;- I am sorry to say that I did 
not get one vote,—To the best of your know- 
ledge, what becameof the first letter? I asked _ 
Mr. Drake what became of the first letter ; 
and he said he destroyed it, because he did 
not think two should be in circulation, —You 
gave it back toMr. Drake? Yes; I asked 
him how it became-soblotted, and he said Mr. 
S. dried it with the cuff of his coat.—That 
was 3 or 4 months before the second letter 
was obtained ? About a month, or 5 weeks. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Clifford, on behalf 
of the Petitioner. 

Look at that signature (R. B. Sheridan); “ 
it appeais to be blotted, does not it? Yes, 
—Were you present when that blotting took _ 
place? I do not know.—When first that 
letter was delivered to you, was there any 
blotting on the name of R. B. Sheridan? I 
cannot say whether there was or not.—Was 
there any blotting upon the name there, 
after you came to town? That I cannot 
answer. When I was served with a warrant 
I took and locked it in a trunk of minein ~ 
the same piece of paper it is in now, andI — 
took it and kept it'at home, and never had it 
out of doors since.—Do you mean to say you 
cannot tell whether that blot on the name of 
R. B, Sheridan took place before or after you 
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came to town? I do mean to say so, I 
do not know.—Do you mean to say that blot 
did not arise from ink thrown upon it by 
Mr. 'S. in your presence? I cannot say 
that, because I know nothing at all about it.— 
Did not ‘you deliver that letter after you came | 
to town into the hands of Mr. 8.? Not out 
of my sight.—Did you delivet it into his 
hands? Ff let him have it into his hand, 
and take out a copy of it.—Was there an 
ink-stand near, when he hadit? It was in. 
my sight, and if any person had touched it I 
should have seen it; I saw no person touch 
it.—Will you venture to swear, that at the 
time you delivered it to Mr, S. the. blot was 
on hisname? I cannot say any thing about 
that, for I took no notice of it~-Had not 
you been in the habit of using that letter 
day by day at Portsmouth, for above 2 
months before you came to town? No.— 
Where were you when you were served 
with the Speaker’s summons to attend be- 
fore the committee? In Mr. Boswell’s 
house at Gosport.—You have stated that 
Mr. Boswellasked you if you wanted money? 
Yes.—What did he ask you if you wanted 
money for? I donot know; he asked me 
if I would let him have the letter for 24 
hours, that he would give me bank-security 
if I would, 10 or 20). That [ can bring proof 
of by respectable persons, Mr. Joseph of 
Gosport.—Was the bank-security for the 
return of the letter, or for his not keeping it 
beyond the 24 hours? [I would not Jet‘him | 
have it on any conditions.—What did he | 
offer- you bank-security for? For returning ' 
the letter.—You have stated the names of | 
different persons whose letters you have seen | 
used? I have not seen them ; I have heard 

of their being .used.—You have stated that | 
you went to the magistrate voluntarily to | 
give your evidence ; at whose desire did you | 
go? My own, because I wanted to have it 

advertised in the paper; I was not satisfied 

with having a forgery in my possession.— 

— When was that ? I have marked the date 

upon the letter, itis the Oth of Feb.—The 

letter, Ithink, you stated to be dated the 
3d of Nov.? Yes.—When did you first 

discover it was a forgery, and think it ne- 

tessary to go and make your complaint to the 

inagistrate ?. When I was told of it —When 

was that? When I applied to Mr. $.— 
’ When did you first apply to Mr.S.? When 

‘I first came totown, the 5th Feb. that night. 

—Had you not been using that letter for 
the purpose of selling your slops, till you 
saw Mr.8.on the 5th Feb. at night? | 

had not, because I locked.it up, and would 
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not make any-‘use of it, after I was 
served with the Speaker’s watrant: I had 
been in the habit of delivering letters into 
men of war, where they have taken them, 
and torn them, and thrown them overboard, 
and I was afraid of their serving this letter 
the same.—When were you served with the 


| Speaker’s warrant? The 12th Jan. is the 


date here; I cannot exactly state whether 
that was the day.—I believe it was the 
20th? It might be.—Did you ever sug- 
gest to Mr. S. any doubt of ‘the signature 
till you had been served with thé Speaker’s 
warrant ? I never applied to Mr. S. till the 
5th of Feb. and then he told me so; and 
I said it was better to advertise: Mr: Drake 
if I could not find him.-- How came you not 
to apply to Mr. S. if you thought this a 
forgery, tiH you were served with the 
Speaker’s warrant? Idid not think it was 
a forgery till the 5th of Feb.—Who told 
‘you sothen? Mr. S.—How came you to 
go to Mr.S. to ask him about it? Because 
I was served with the Speaker’s warrant ; 
and these people applying to me for the 
letter, I went and asked him whether I 
might give it up or not.—When Mr. Bos- 
well served you with the Speaker’s warrant, 
did he not tell you that you were to be called 
to support the petition of Mr. Paull? He teld 
me I ‘was to apply to the house of commons | 
on the 24th of Feb.; and he asked me if 
I had not a letter in my possession, signed 
by R. B: Sheridan, Treasurer of the Navy, 
I said, yes; andhe said, would I let him 
look at it? I said, 1 had no objection. 
He asked whether I would let him take 
a copy, and I did.—Did not you know, 
from Mr. Boswell, that it was on the be- 
half of Mr. Paull that you were summoned ? 
Yes.— How came you to go to Mr. S. ? Be- 
cause, several times they applied to me 
for the letter, and that was the only reason 
I went to Mr. S. I live at Portsea, and Mr. 
Boswell at Gosport; and every now and 
then théy sent over to me, and asked me 
for the Jetter.. I did not think it proper to 
give it them; I told them I should go up 
to town, and have advice upon it: I would 
not act upon my own opinion.— When were 
those applications first made to you by those 
persons? Several times after 1 was served 
with the precept. : 
Examined by the House. * - 

Did you vote at the election for, Westmin- 
ster? Yes.—For whom? For Mr.’S.—Did 
you vote before you received that letter? I 
believe it was 9 or 10 days afterwards.— Did 





you apply to Drake in the ‘first instance to 
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get the first letter? I asked him for it at 
a place where I was. I took him with me 
to a meeting one night.—You stated that 
you knew several persons in your trade who 
have letters of that description: did you 
apply to him for a letter from Mr.S.? I 
said, if he could get mea letter from an ad- 
miral; I did not know any thing of Mr. 
S.—You have stated that you were present 
when Mr.S. took a copy of this letter; 
who was present besides you? Mr. John- 
ston was in the room.—Did you not, think 
the name of the person who fills the office 
of treasurer of the navy, would have a 
better effect signed to his letter, than even 
the name of’ an admiral? [do not know. 
— What use did you intend to make of that 
letter? For an introduction.—How was the 
introduction to be procured ? When I have got 
a letter of this sort in my possession, and I go 
alongside a ship, I hand it upthe side, saying, 
I have a letter for the commanding officer 
and they look at it if they please to take it 
into the ship ; thenif they please or not to 
admit the person who has the letter.— Would 
you not prefer a letter from sir Isaac Coffin, to 
a letter from the treasurer of ;the [navy ? Yes, 

Mrs, Butler examined by the House. 

Have you sufficient means of knowing the 
character of Mr. Weatherhead? Yes, I have. 
His brother, whenever he came to town, 
lodged at my house ; and whenever he came 
he asked for his brother, and he has often | 
sent for him; he is a poor unfortunate per- | 
son; he was born in the year 1760; here 
is his age.—What is your opinion of Mr. 
Weatherhead, and would you believe his 
testimony on oath? I could not believe his 
testimony at all ; he is a manof very bad cha- 
racter ; heused to go out and betorn allto pie- 
ces, and his brother was quite ashamed of 
him.— Is he of that reputation you would 
not believe him upon his oath? I would not 
believe him for a farthing, upon his oath.— 
With what company has he associated? The 
last time he was in my house, he was in 
company with Robertson, who was hung 
lately ; that was a few days before Robertson 
was taken up; I never saw him till this even- 
ing again, and then he went away the mo- 
ment he saw me.—Was he acquainted with 
a person of the name of Bazeley? Yes, he 
lived with the same woman; Bazeley lived 
witha girl of the nameofLucy Wallis —Ro- 
bertson was Lung? Yes, and Bazeley too. 
Cross-ewamined by Mr. Warren on behalf of 

‘the Petitioner. 

Whiatis this house of your's? My house 

is the Queen’s Head.--What do- you-deai | 
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in ? Spirits, and porter, and wines, and all 
sorts of liquor.—lIs it a house open in the 
night-time? It is open for the market in the 
‘morning.—Is it open all night? No, it is 
not.—The greatest part of the night? From 
between 3 and 4.in the morning; I open it 
then.—Did you know Robertson yourself? 
Yes I did:—And Bazeley too? Yes.—And 
Lucy Wallis? Yes.—Were they all your ac- 
quantance ? They were none of my acquain- 
tance but curiosity led me to know them. 
Mr. Paull was examined respecting some 
letters said to have passed between him and B, 
Hart. He acknowledged the hand-writing, 
and was proceeding to offer some observations 


reminded by the Speaker of the capacity in 
which he then stood at ihe bar of the house. 

Mr. B. Hart was next examined. He had 
been employed by Mr. Paull during the elec- 
tion; he did not, however, consider him- 
self as Mr. Paull's agent. Mr. Paull called 
at his house and left his card: he called a 
second time, and requested him to come to 


which he did, when Mr. Paull entreated him 
to exert his influence to procure him votes, 
About a week after the election he had some 
conversation with Mr. Paull and Mr. Powell 
respecting some suspicions that iad gone 
abroad about bad votes said to have been 
given to Mr. Sheridan, and they recommen- 
ded to him to endeavour to procure informa- 


soon after fell ill, in which state he contiuu- 
ed some weeks, and had not seen Mr. Paull 
since. 

Mr. Sheridan was proceeding to ask the 
witness several more questions, respecting 
his employment during the election, whether 
he did accompany Mr. Paull in his carriage 
to and from the hustings, &c. &c., when 

Lord Howick observed, that hishon. friend, 
according to his own principle Jaid down on 
a former occasion, thought. it best not to 
touch upon the general conduct of the elec- 
tion, but merely upon the allegations con- 
tained in the petition. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that such was the ob- 


cessary, at the same time, to ascertain the cha- 
racters of the persons who were made the 
instruments to attempt to prove these alles 


conspiracies that the malignity of man had 
ever conceived.—-The examination and tes- 
timony of the last witness was then ordered 
‘o be expunged from the minutes taken at 








upon thequestion to the house, when he was ° 


his house, Charles-street, St. James’s-square, § 


tion respecting that matter; he however’ 


ject he had in views but he thought it ne- 


gations, and carry on one of the foulest 


che bar, on the ground that it-entered toe 
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muth into the merits of. the petition to be 
ntertained by the house. 
: Mr. ‘Sheridan observed, that, if the house 
should deem it necessary to adopt any further 
proceedings relative co what was disclosed 
at their bar, there wére several other wit- 
nesses in .readiness, whom, perhaps, it 
might be thought necessary to call in, as 
they might possibly corroborate many of the 
particulars which had fallen from the other 
witnesses, or fill up some trifling chasms in 
the evidence; for his own part, however, 
he did not mean to trouble the house with 
any further evidence, but was perfectly sa- 
tistied to let his case rest where it was. The 
papers which had been moved for that night, 
by a noble lord (Howick), would be suffi- 


cient to shew that there was nota word of 


truth in what had been said by Drake and 
another, who was thought to be a_ principal 
witness on the part of the petitioner. 

Lord Howick declared his firm conviction, 
that a foul and scandalous conspiracy had 
been entered into against the sitting mem- 
ber; and in order that the house might have 
an opportunity.of judging more precisely as 
to the quality of the evidence which had 
been adduced at their bar, he moved that 
the evidence be printed, which was ordered 
accordingly. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that it might 
be neceesary to take some measure to secure 
the future attendance of the witnesses at the 
bar, in case the house should think fit to 
take any further steps relative to,the nature 
of the evidence which they had heard.—The 
house then ordered, that the further pro- 
ceeding on the Westminster petition and 
evidence should be resumed on Friday the 
15th instant, and that the witnesses should 
attend on that day. 

Mtr. Sheridan thought it but justice to Mr. 
Cobbett to state, before the rising of the 
house, that notwithstanding what Drake had 
asserted, he was fully satisfied that he was 
entirely unconnected. with the scandalous 
—— which had been taken against 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 6. 

{Mrxures.] Mr. Hobhouse, chairman 
of the committee appointed to try the 
merits of the Wick election, reported, that 
the sitting member, Mr. Mackenzie, was 
duly elected, and that the petition of Sir 
John Sinclair against him was not frivolous 
nor vexatious, ; 

(Conpucr or Mr. Cawrnorne.] Colo- 
nel. Wiicer, seeing an hon. general in his 
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place, wished to know from him whether 
it was hig intention te bring forward the 
motion, of which he had given notice, for 
the expulsion of a member not now present 
(Mr. Cawthorne). It was painful to the 
hon, member, who was the object: of that 
motion, that the matter should remain Jon- 
ger in suspense.. It was.also desirable to 
the house that the question should be brought 
to a decision as soon as possible. 

General Porter said, that rio man. was 
more anxious than he. that this matter 
should be brought to a speedy decision, 
which must be equally desirable te. the 
house and the gentleman who was the ob- 
ject of the motion. But the house having 
thought fit to appoint a committee to in- 
quire into precedents relating to expulsion, 
he could not possibly proceed till that com- 
mittee should have made its report. That 
report being now before the house, it was 
his intention this day, if the chairman of the 
committee alluded to had been present, to fix 
a day, as early as consistent with the conveni- 
ence of that hon. gent., and that of the house, 
He would now merely state, that he in- 
tended on Monday to fix as early a day as 
possible, consistent with these objects. 

{Catt or THE Hovse.] The names of 
the defaulters at the ballot for the Guilford 
election committee, on Thursday, were 
called over, and those who had io excuse 
to offer, were ordered ‘to attend in : their 
places on Tuesday, and in the event of 
there being absent without excuse on that 
day, to be taken into the custody of the 
serjeant at arms. 

Mr. Perceval took occasion here to say, 
that he did not look upon what was stated 
from any particular side of the house on 
cases. of this kind tabe the law. He should 
take the liberty of exercising his own judg- 
ment on every individual case till the house 
should have pronounced upon it. On the 
occasion on which he had been a defaul- 
ter, he had been in attendance at the bar 
of the house. of lords, in the discharge of 
his professional duty, It was not for him 
to say whether that would be, in the sense 
of the house, an excuse; byt he wished 
to know from the sense of. the house whe- 
ther his absence was criminal in such cases, 
He was unwilling to depend on what might 
be the sense of one side of the house or of 
any individual. 

The Speaker stated, that if was the lw 
of the house, that defaulters should be taken 
into custody. The order now made was but 
a notice that this law would be enforced, 
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Lord H. Petty said;.that' this proceeding | 


of taking defaulters into custody .was, as 

‘had been stated from the chair, the law 
' .of the hoase. But it was open to the house 
to exercise its judgment on every indivi- 
dual case, and either to enforce the law, 
or dispense with its enforcement, upon 
sufficient excuse, or at its pleasure. But 
it was to be understood that, generally, 
it would be enforced, and that was the 
reason for making it a particular order on 
every particular occasion. 

{Szave Trape Asouition Brit]. The 
house, on the .motion of lord Howick, 
resolved itself into a committee on the 
Slave Trade Abolition bill. 

Sit Charles Pole opposed the measure, 
not, he observed, with a view to the con- 
sideration of any individual imterests, but 
as an object of the utmost national im- 
portance. About the year 1780, there 
were 15,000 persons destroyed by a hur- 
ricane in Jamaica; incase of such an event 
taking place again, it would be found im- 
possible to uphold the: state of property in 
the islands, without importation. On the 
other hand, if the trade was not permitted 
by parliament to be continued, it would 
be found almost impossible to prevent smug- 
gling; or even if we did compleatly aban- 


don the trade, it would be immediately 
taken np by the enemy, who would increase. 
‘and strengthen his navy by those. means, 
and we might soon expect to see the down- 


fall of the British empire. At -least he 
thought it might be expedient to give 
the planters time to add to their number of 
feniale slaves, as aprobable means of laying 
the foundation for a better supply in future. 
Hie thetefore moved, that instead of May, 
4807, the words May, 1812, should be in- 
setted, as thetime for the commencement 
of the operation of the bill. 

Mr.’ Ward contended that our colonies 
would neither be injured nor rained by 
the operation of the immediate abolition, but 
that onthécontrary they would be benefited 
thereby. The disproportion between births 
and deaths bad been forseveral year's declining 
in Janiaica, And the beneficial operation of 
this. measure would leave the effect of 
reducing that disproportion still more. Be- 
sides, the population would be kept up by 
the kind treatment, which i would then 
‘be the interest of the planters to extend 
to theif iegroes; He should prefer the 

- tejection of the wholé measure to. voting 
Sor the’ extension: of . its. commencement | 





ior five years, which would be only a com- 


promise of their consciences, and a disap: 
pointment of the wishes of the people. 
Sir Philip Francis argued in favour of 
the bill. He maintained, that the abolition, 
so far from being injurous to the navy of 
this country, would be advantageous to 
our maritime strength, by preserving our 
seamen from the mortality which took 
place in the prosecution of that trade. If 
it were to be only a question respecting 
the navy of this country and the navy of 


France, he should not have any objection | 


that the whole of the French navy should 
be employed in ihat trade ; and he was con- 
vinced that our navy would maintain its 


| superiority, whilethat of the enemy would be 


reduced still lower than it was at present. 


Nothing tended so much to the calamities , 


that had ruined St. Domingo, as the un- 
limited power that individuals had of in- 
creasing. the disproportion between the 
black and the white population. This bill 
would extinguish that power, and, there. 
fore, secure the tranquillity of the British 
colonies. : 

Mr. Fuller would be extremely glad to 
hear by what regulations the hon. membet’s 
father (Mr. Ward) kept up the population 
on his estate in Jamaica, and there could 
not be the smallest doubt -of all the other 
planters being extremely obliged to him, 
and most cheerfully following bis example ; 
He had heard something of its local situa- 
tion, preventing the negroes from mixing 
with those- on ‘the estates adjoining ; their 
habits were different, and that might in 
some measure account for the difference in 
the maintenance of the popul:tion 01 that. 
particular estate. He cautioned gentle- 


men, however, against being led away . 


by false notions of popularity and hama- 
nity. Those who were planters themselves 
might easily raise a clamour against the 
cruelty of: the planters, &c., but he would 
have gentlemen to recollect that the West 
Indies had been the support of the country 
for many yeats, both as to seamen and 
revenue. ‘We might as well say, Oh, we 
will not have our chimney swept, because 
it is a little troublesome to the boy, as that 
we should give up the benefit of the West 
Indies on ‘account of the supposed hard- 
ships of the negro. 

General Vyse vindicated the charactet 
of the planters for humanity; but sup- 


ed the bill most strenuously, on the 


ground that there was a most shameful a+ 
buse-of the authority delegated by them. 
Sir 7. Turton observed, that if the mea» 
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sure of French iniquity was mot yet full, | be at this day found a mam in civilized En- 
we should surrender up to them this guilty, rope who would profess himself an advo- 
trade, that we might acquit ourselves of cate of torture ?—so would it be with the 
any further charge as to this heinous of- slave trade. As to the necessity of delaying 
fence; whilst it might complete the cata-_ its abolition, what had. been said ? They 
logue of our enemies’ crimes, we, at the ‘set out, said the-noble lord, with the pro- 
same time, might hope to have taken one position that the slave trade is inhuman and 
reat step towards averting the wrath of unjust, and then they propose to prolong 

eaven from us. | that systera of injustice, and continue five 

Mr. H. Addington. supported the amend- | years more the practice of that inhumanity. 
ment; but at the same time recommended, Mr. Canning took a view of the subject 
that a parliamentary commission should be! jin three different relations, with respect 
sent out to every island in the West Indies, | to Africa, the «slave merchants, and the 
and that patliament might afterwards Jay | slaves themselves; the arguments advanced 
very high duties or the importation oi slaves , by the hon, baronet (sir C. Pole) appeared 
into every island where the traffic was found | to him to have been completely overturned 
to be still carried on. 


- Most sincere abolitionist, as well as himself, 


Mr. Whitbread thought it would be a 
most tedious and impotent measure to wait 
until we had the report of as many of the 
commissioners as might chance to reach 
home with the report, and then leave the 
measure in a great degree to the discretion 
of the governors of the different islands. 
But there was one point which he thought 
to be particularly worthy of notice; the 
council for the planters had acknowledged 
at the bar of the house of lords, that itwas 
intended to have several new- pieces of land 
cultivated, for which a fresh supply of 
slaves was wanted ; and there was another 
point to which he thought it necessary to 
advert; did the gallant adiniral opposite 
suppose that we, as christians, could hope, 
when visited by the wrath of Heaven, as 
he had stated, with a hurricane, could we 
then hope for a blessing from the Almighty 
by setting off to Africa to rob and murder 
in order to recruit our stock ? 

Mr. Rose entered into a detail of the 
various proceedings of parliament, and the 
opinion of the most eminent public men 
for a century past as to this trade. He con- 
cluded by observing, that his. late right 
hon. friend (Mr Pitt) was in his heart a 


though there was some difference of opinion 
between them as to the best means of car- 
rying that principle into execution. 

Lord H. Petty opposed any further delay ; 
he contended that the authorities cited by 
the right hon. gent. were not conclusive ; 
on speculative truths the most clear and in- 
controvertible, there had been in all ages 
men of probity and wisdom who had their 
own peculiar and exclusive sentiments. In 
the parliaments of France how long was it a 
subject of diseussion, whether torture should 


by the statement of facts advanced by the 
i gallant general in: support of them; he 
i was decidedly for the most speedy abolition 
of so disgraceful a traflic. 

Me. Bathurst. thought — the 
abolition of the trade mmposible. 

Mr. Barham was of a contrary opinion; 
and thought that the measure, to be effectual, 
onist be speedy. . 

Mr. Perceval warmly contended for the 
necessity of immediate abolition.—The 
question being loudly called for, the commit- 
tee divided: 

For the immediate abolition: - - 17% 

Against it ss = ef eo ce ew 1 


immediate 


Majority « 158 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 9. 

[Scotca Jupicature Bitt.} The Lord 
Chancellor stated that he had received a letter 
from the lord president of the Court of 
Session in Scotland, addressed to him as 
Jord high chancellor, purporting to be a 
Memorial from the College of Justice, which 
was signed by the lord president and ten 
other judges, witha note of dissent from the 
four remaining judges. It adverted to the 
bill before the house for the better 
regulation of the courts of justice in Scet- 
land, and stated, that it was of great 
importance that they should be permitted: to 
lay. before the house certain considerations 
relative to that subject. As he could not, 
from the form of the memorial, move: that 
it should be now laid upon the table, he 
wished to receive their lordship’s instruction 
as to the course of proceeding which he 
should adopt. He. thereSre moved that 





be sanctioned or not? And yet could there 


the lords should be summovied for the next 
day.~-Ordered, - - lth ii: 
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— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 9. 

[Meriny Bitz.) The house, on the motion 
of the Secretary at War, having gone into 
a committee on the Mutiny bill, 

The Sceretary at War made a few ob- 
servations on the momentous object .of 
the bill, which went to preserve the civil 
power from all possibility of military en- 
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croachment; he then read some of the 
clauses which he wished to have made part | 
of the bill. Officers or soldiers charged | 


[64 


and though he could not see how the pre-' 
amble of the bill in its present form could 
be productive of the ill consequences that: 
had been so strongly apprehended, yet he 
would consent, by omitting the two first 
lines; to put that preamble in a form less 
objectionable. At the same time, when he 

recollected that all the former proceedings _ 
of the two houses of parliament, relative — 
to the slave trade, had been published in 


: allparts of the West Indies, and there cir- 


culated, and especially the very resolution 
declaring the trade to be inconsistent with 


with capital offences, to be turned over to justice, humanity and sound policy, and 


the civil magistrate; but no officer to be | 
ipso facto cashiered for not aiding the 
civil power, until convicted of such charge 
before a court of justice. Another clause 
was introduced and agreed to, enacting that 
a mark shall be fixed on the bodies of deser- 
ters who have been. twice guilty of deser- 
‘tion. Another clause compelled deserters 
to serve for life, and made such forfeit 
additional pay and pension. A further clause 
required that no person should be sentenced to 
the ]ess of life or limb, or to transportation, 
by a general court martial, consisting of 
less than thirteen officers. The clause re- 
lative to the enlisting money, as also that 
providing compensation for masters whose 
servants or labourers- may have enlisted 
before the timecontracted for had expired, 
gave rise -to a short conversation between 
Mr. R. Dundas, sir T. Turton, colonel 
Barry, Mr. Rose and Mr. Secretary Wind- 
ham, when, after a slight amendment of 
the latter, both were agreed to. The re- 
maining clauses, including one declaring 
al} negroes in his majesty’s service free to 
all intents and purposes, were then seve- 
rally readand agreed to, and, onthe house 
resuming, the report was ordered to be re- 
ceived the next day. 

{Stave Trape Azourrion Bitz.] Mr. 
Hobhouse brought up the report of the Slave 
Trade Abolition bill. Onthe motion that 
the amendments be read a second time, 

Lord Howick rose and ‘said, that before 
the amendments were read, he was anxious 
to advert to what had passed on a former 
occasion, and propose, what he flattered 
himself would be sufficient to obviate cer- 
tain objections ; in doing this, however, he 
begged to be understood as not in the slight- 
est degree swerving from the opinions he 
had advanced, and still entertained, of the 
principles-of the bill itself. He wished to 
give gentlemen, who had started their ob-. 





jections, every possible accommodation ; 


that those publications were not productive 
of any disturbance or disaffection among 
the negroes ; he could not think that if the 
preamble stood in its original state, it could 
be productive of the least evil; this opi- 
nion, however, should yield tohis anxiety for 
general-accommodation on a great question 
like the present. The amended form of 
the preamble then proposed by thenoble lord, 
excluded the terms -‘* founded in humanity, 
&c."” and substituted, for certain special 
reasons, “ it is expedient that the slave trade 
be abolished.”’ 

Mr.° Hilbert said he should reserve 
what he had to say for a future stage of the 
bill. 

General Vyse contended that the terms 
used in the first preamble, were but charac- 
terestic of so infamous a trade, and repre- 
sented the miseries of the wretched victims 
in a three fold point of view, the circum- 
stances of their capture and sale in Africa, 
those of their passage to the colonies, 
and the manner ef their reception on their 
arrival there. 

Mr. Rose thought, that the wording of 
the preamble as it originally stood, would 
have been productive of dangerous conse 
quences among the slaves. 

Mr. Wilberforce could not see it in so 
alarming a point of view, but had no objec- 

tion to the amendment. 

Mr. Fuller felt himself much obliged to 
the noble lord for the willingness he had 
evinced towards general accommodation on 
this subject; he could not however help 
adverting to the unfair and unhandsome con- 
struction that had been put upon his own con: 
duct in this business; he did not much like to 
see upon a former night an hon. member 
going ‘about the: house asking ques 
tions about his estate in the colonies, 
the name of it, and other cireumstan- 
ces, as if it were to detect him (Mr. 
Fuller) in any assertion that might not 
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not be®strictly consonant to the fact ; he 
should ‘scorn’ to’ assert any’ thing which he 
did not think he could substantiate. ‘He krew 
what was due from every member to that 
hiouse; and he knew also what was due from 
aman of honour’ to himself. -He was no 


pitiful canter ;—confident in the integrity of; 


his intentions, no superstitious folly hurried 
him to interpret every little casualty into a 


' dire. visitation of Providence. But had he 


no internal principle to guide him, he had 
to support that character, a long line of an- 
cestry bequeathed him. The family were 
well known and respected in 1607, ‘and this 
was 1807, and they were now, as they were 
then—tiot one of them indebted to any fac- 
tion’or to any ministry for sixpence of the 
publicmoney ; they were then in prosperity, 
and now in the fairest ‘way of prospering, if 
gentlemen would Jet them prosper. As for 
himself, he had always voted in that house 
asa juror upon his oath. He was not en- 
deavouring to get in with the government,— 
he felt and acted as an independent man, and 
was never an admirer of affected piety. 

Mr. Barham approved of the amendment 

in the preamble proposed by the noble lord 
(Howick) on principles of policy. The im- 
ptessing upon the minds of the negroes that 
it was by a violation of the laws of justice 
and humanity that they came there, would 
be only filling their minds with unavailing 
regret. He acknowledged that the circula- 
tion of the papers respecting the abblition in 
the West Indies, was rather a singular sort 
of proceeding. But, at the same time, the 
negroes must have learnt from these that the 
sentiments concerning the inhumanity, in- 
justice, &c. of the measuré were only those 
of the minority in this country. He re-. 
commended conciliatory measures, and ob- 
served, that whatever badeffects might re- 
sult from the mode of proceeding in this 
business, he had nothing to do with them. 
He disapproved of the trade itself, but had 
objections to the manner of.abolishing it. 
- +Mri Dickenson observed, that the opinions 
which he formerly maintained on this sub- 
ject were much weakened; he ‘still, how- 
ever, doubted the policy of the measure, but 
at the same time could not help paying his 
tribute of approbation to the moderation of 
the noble lord. 

General Gascoyne also approved of the 
amendment ; but still) contended that the 
measure would in the first instance occasion 
a separation of interests and opinions between 
this country and the colonies, and ultimate- 
Jy occasion an. entire separation, unless the 


Vou, IX, 





law passed in 1807 should be repealed in 
1808. | 
‘ Lord Howick proposed a clause to prevent 
the late regulations for limited service ex- 
tending to the negroes. The negroes, there- 
fore, are stil] to be inlisted ‘in the first in- 
stance, his Majesty having the power to 
make such regulations respecting them as he 
may hereafter judge proper. The object 
of this was to prevent any apprehensions of 
their becoming chargeable to the islands, 
This clause was received and added to the. 
bill. The amendment in the preamble, 
and the amendments in the committee were 
then agreed to, and the bill*was ordered to 
be read a third time on Wednesday. 

HOUSE OF LORDs. 

Tuesday, March 10. 

[scorcH JUDICATURE BILL.] — Lord 
Grenville rose to move for certain achounts, 
previous to the introduction of the subject, 
for the consideration of which their lordships 
were then particularly summoned. He 
had, on a former occasion, when he pro- 
posed to the house his intention of bringing - 
in a bill for the regulation of the Courts of 
Justice in Scotland, adverted to the great 
inconvenience which the house had already 
suffered, and which it was likely yet to suf- 
fer, in consequence of the great number of 
appeal causes submitted to its judicial: con- 
sideration. He should therefore at present 
trouble their lordships with two motions ; 
first, that an account be presented to the 
house of the number of Scotch Appeals, 
from the year 1794 to 1801; and next, an 
Account of the number of Scotch and Irish 
Appeals, from 1801 to the present year 
1807.—Ordered accordingly. 

The Lord Chancellor having quitted the 
woolsack, observed, that he was induced to 
call the attention of their lordships toa 
communication made to him from the pre- 
sident and senators of the College of Jastice 
in Scotland, for the purpose of being guided 
by the wisdom and decision of the house, 
on a subject in which he was unwilling to 
trust to his own private judgment and opin- 
ion. He had received from that body a 
memorial, adverting- to the bill at present 
before the house, tor the better regulation 
of the Courts of Justice in Scotland; but, 
as. it contained no distinct prayer, nor com- 
plained of any specific grievance,’ he did not 
feel himself justified by any precedent in 
the Parliamentary History: of: the country, 
to present it to their Jordships. - He found, 
from a reference to a marginal note in the 
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memorial, thatthe Court of. Session ground- 
éd the present communication on two pre- 
cedents ; the first, when, in the year 1659, 
the Court of' Session made an application in 
4 similar manner to the parliament of Scot- 
Tand ; and the other, that, in the year 1717, 
by the Act of Sederunt, the Court of Ses- 
sion did apply to certain lords, part of their 
own body, bit who were also lords of par- 
Jiament, communicating to them their opin- 
ion on certain legislative measures then in 
the consideration of the house. It was for 
the house to determine whether such pre- 
cedents had any reference to the present 
case. Anxious as he was to obtain the in- 
structions and opinion of so learned and ve- 
nerable a body as the Court of Session, and 
naturally alive to the feelings and wishes of 
his native country, he still could not forget 
that. he had to preserve the rights and pri- 
vileges, the dignity and character, of the 
house.” With such an impression, and in 
so delicate and important a matter, he felt 





it the most advisable method to govern him- 
self by the wisdom and judgment of their 
lordships. 

Lord Grenville declared himself particu- 
larly satisfied with the motives and reasons 
which had-induced his noble and learned 
friend to apply to their lordships for advice 
and instruction in the present case. But, 
though willing to give every credit for the 
caution which was observed, he still must 
gssert, that the usages and forms of parlia- 
ment, the practice and precedents of the 
house, were conclusive against the receiving 
of this memorial from the Court of Session. 

’ Parliament had uniformly, for the best and 
most salutary reasons, denied to any person 
or body, the right or opportunity of giving 
advice upon subjects submitted to its legisla- 
tive consideration. ‘This was of itself man- 
datory on their lordships, not to receive the 
communication alluded to by his noble and 
learned friend. But there was a further ob- 
jection, arising from the uniform custom of 
the house, not to allow even petitions to be 

“Jaid upon its table, coming from any alleged 
body, unless that body were legally and jus- 

‘tifiably entitled to approach the legislature 
in a corporate capacity. He was convinced 
his noble and learned friend felt upon this 
subject, as he did; although he was con- 
scious of the strong and powerful induce- 

_ments which urged him to. apply to their 
lordships. ‘There was considerable attention 
to be paid to the venerable and’learned body 
from whom this communication was _re- 


cide a question of such weighty importance 
on his own private opinion and conviction, 


examination, by no means to apply to the 
present case. Whatever might be the nas 


sion, with the parliament of Scotland, one 
fact. was clear, that no inference could be, 
drawn from that circumstance, in any man- 
nez .affecting the practice or decision of the 
house. It was unnecéssary to enter into the 
minute differences: he should satisfy hime 
self by saying, that the parliament of this 
country was so essentially different in its 
construction from the parliament of Scot-. 
land, that no act of the latter could be 

posed as a justified precedent, by which the 
house should regulate itself. But the refe- 
rence to the act of Sederunt, in the 

1717, when an application was made by the 
Court of Session, to lords of parliament, 
was, in his opinion, equally inapplicable to 
the present case; because it appeared, 
from an examination of that precedent, that 
the lords. of the Court of Session applied 
only in the manner of remonstrance, to 
some lords who constituted a part of their 


court, and also fulfilled the duties of lords of - 


parliament. He felt it impossible for the 
house to rceive the memorial ; at the same 
time that he was free to admit, that the 
house might receive much desirable infor- 
mation from having the opinion of that 
learned body laid before it. It was in theip 
power to avail themselves of the right of 
petitioning according to the sanctioned and 
acknowledged principles of parliament. For 
his own part, he wasextremely anxious tohave 


the house put in possession of the opinion of — 


that venerable court. From:some of the:sug- 
gestions of the memorial (for he had also been 
hououred with a copy of it from the lord 
president) he had received important infor: 
mation ; on other points, he was still obliged 
to. dissent, As far, therefore, as he was 
personally concerned, he wished their lord 
ships to be enabled, from learning the ob- 
jections of the Court of Session, to appre- 
ciate the value of those arguments, which 
he should think. ‘it his duty to state, in an- 
swer to such objections. He recommended 


wonted respectful manner, to the Jearned 
person, from whom be received the memo: 
rial, the insuperable objections which pre 





¢eived. This his noble and learned friend 


vented him from presenting it to the house, 
Lord Eldon was of opinion, that although 


felt, together with an. unwillingness to vee 


With sespect to the precedents referred to - 
in the memorial, they would be found, on - 


ture of the connexion of the Court of Seg.» 


his noble and learned friend to state, in hig - 
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the house could not receive a communica- 
tion from the Court of Session, in the man- 
her in which the present memorial was 
made, yet it was of the highest importance, 
that the opinion and advice of so learned and 
venerable ‘a body, on a subject which so pe- 
culiarly involved their interests and duties, 
should be fully in possession of their lord- 
ships, before they were called upon to de- 
cide on perhaps one of the greatest changes 
which ever took place in the administration 
of justice in any country. There were other 
modes, whereby that instruction and infor- 
mation could be obtained. For instance, it 
was in the power of the house to resolve, 
that the measure should be submitted to the 
opinion of the Court of Session, for the pur- 
pose of enabling it to gain beneficial infor- 
mation from the report which should be 
made, There were precedents for such a 
jine of procedure, and it was for their lord- 
ships to adopt that which tended to promote 
the' means of acquiring the most correct 
knowledge of the merits of the measure. 
-The Earl of Lauderdale expressed him- 
self as anxious as any other noble lord, to 
have the opinion of the Court of Session 
laid before the house : but, at the same time, 
he wished to be fully understood, that in 
order to prevent any farther delay in re- 
ceiving sach opinion, the lords of the Court 
of Session should petition the house in their 
individual capacity, for only in that capacity 
could their petition be received. With 
respect to one of the precedents referred to, 
it would be found by the preamble of the 
Bill on the Forfeited Estates, that the lords 
’ of the Court of Session were only heard as 
petitioners, or, as the bill more appro- 
priately recited, as supplicants. He depre- 
cated the proposal of consulting the lords of 
Session on the enactment of a legislative 
measure; such conduct would be inconsis- 
tent with the character and forms of parlia- 
- Ment ; it was a principle which the house 
never did nor could recognise. By the 10th 
of George I. parliament deprived the Court 
of Session of the right of interfering in the 
appointment of the judges, yet the house 
did not conceive it necessary to apply for 
information to the lords of the Court of 
Session. Indeed, in all cases where the 
history of parliament afforded an opportu- 
nity of inquiry, whether applicable to Eng- 
land or Scotland, he contended, that; how- 
ever parliament might have deemed it ne- 
cessary to apply to the judges for their 
opinions on points of law, it never did com- 
mit te their investigation a legislative mea- 





sure, in the agitation of which it then hap- 
pened to be engaged.—After some further 
observations, ; 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he would 
take upon himself to make the necessary 
communication to the learned Jord from 
whom he received the memorial, without 
in any manner committing the house, or 
compromising its. privileges or character. 

Se 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 10. 

[Minutes.] — The following are the 
names of the. members remaining on the re- 
duced list of the members chosen by ballot 
to try and determine the merits of the Petj- 
tion complaining of an undue election for 
Taunton ; T. S. Gooch, esq. sir John Au- 
brey, G. Baillie, esq. John Pattison, oa: 
sir T, Mostyn, R. Morris, esq. W. H. Fel- 
lowes, esq. Cecil Forrester, esq. R. Man- 
ners, esq. E. M. Mundy, esq. hon. J. W. 
Grimston, John T. P. B, Trevanion, esq. 
R. Holt Leigh, esq. Nominees; sir J. Dash- 
wood King, bt. right hon. N. Bond. 

(Petition or Mr. Cocurang Joun- 
stone.] Mr. Whitbread stated, that he 
held in his hand a Petition from the hon. 
Andrew Cochrane Johnston, late colonel 
of the 8th West India Regiment, and go- 
vernor of the Island of Dominica. Before 
he opened the subject of it, he thought it 
proper to explain to the house, that he had 
not the honour of the petitioner’s acquain- 
tance. He never saw him until yesterday, 
when he had a few minutes conversation 
with him. The petition, he understood, 
had been offered to several members wha 
had declined presenting it. In°conformity 
with a principle which he had-laid down for 
himself he thought it his duty to present it, 
at the same time he begged to be under- 
stood as not being in the smallest degree 
pledged to the truth of the allegations con- 
tained in it. 

The Petition was then’ presented and 
read» Jt stated, “ That the petitioner, 
previous to the month of October, 1803, 
had served as an officer in the army, upwards 
of twenty years; that he had risen in regu- 
lar gradation, from the rank of ensign to 
that of colonel; that of his time of service, 
thirteen years had been spent upon foreign 
stations, frequently under circumstances of 
great fatigue and danger; and, that, during 
the whole of the said service, he had never, 
upon any occasion, incurred the censure or: 
displeasure of any one of his superiors, but 
had generally the satisfaction to meet with 
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their marked approbation. That brevet pro- 
motions inthe army are made according. to 
seniority of rank, and that for an officer to be 
passed over in such. promotion is a deep dis- 
grace tohim. ‘That, in the aforesaid month 
of October, 1803, a brevet promotion of ma- 
jor-generals took place; in which promotion 
the name of your petitioner was purposely 
omitted. That, sensible of the disgrace thus 
inflicted on him, and. conscious that the in- 
fliction was unjust, he immediately applied 
to His Royal Highness the Duke of York, 


then and now commander-in-chief of his | 
Majesty's forces, to know the cause of pu- | 


yishment so severe and unexpected, That 
it was upwards of two months before he. re- 
ceived any answer at all to this application, 
and that he was then informed of the cause 
of his punishment, by a letter from the. Duke 
of York, dated on the 10th of December, 
1803, containing the following words :— 
«* Tt is an invariable rule of the service, not 
** to include in any general brevet promo- 
** tion, an. officer (whatever may be his 
‘© rank) against whom their exist. charges, 
«© the-merit of which has not been decided ; 
_*€ but, whenever an investigation shall have 
** taken piace, and, should the result prove 
** favourable to you, there will not be any 
«€ difficulty in your recovering the rank, to 
** which your seniority, as colonel, entitles 
** you,” . That it was with great surprise, 
that your petitioner thus, for the first time, 
learnt, that there were charges evisting 
against him;. and, it was not without some 
degree of indignation, that he perceived, that 
he had been punished upon the ground of 
mere charges preferred in the dark; that 
these charges had never been communicated 
to him, and, moreover, that, even of the 
existence of which charges he was not in- 
formed, until upwards of two months after 
he had been punished, and had complained 
of his punishment. _That your petitioner, 
upon receiving the letter aforesaid from the 
Duke of York, lost no time in most earnest- 
ly soliciting his Royal Highness to afford 
him: information as to the nature,and pur- 
_ port of the charges existing against him; 
_ but, that, unto his repeated entreaties for 
this purpose, no answer whatever was, he 
able to obtain, until the 28th day of the en- 
suing month of May, when, after having 
been thus kept in’ 4 state of'suspense and dis- 
grace for six months, he was informed, b 
order of the Duke of York, that’ he, the 
Duke of York, had now called upon Major 
Gordon (the accuser) to state whether he 
meant to bring forward any charges at as 


er was now informed, not ‘of the nature of 
the charges against him, but that the Duke 
of York had not: yet ascertained. whether 
there were in existence the grounds whereon 
to form any such charges, though, as it will 
be perceived by your honourable house, your 
petitioner-had actually been punished, upon 
the ground, as stated by the Duke of York, 
| himself, that charges existed against your 
petitioner in the preceding month of Octo-, 
ber. That. your petitioner, conscious. that 
no criminal charge could, with truth, be 
preferred against him, impatiently waited 
for the day of trial; which, however, to the 
great vexation and injury of your petitioner, 
was delayed until the month of March, 
1805, though, “according to the Duke: of 
York's letter of the 10th of December, 1803, 
the charges actually existed against your pes 
titioner in, the month of October preceding, 
—a year and a half before it was thought 
proper to proceed upon them... That pres 
vious, however, to the assembling of the 
court martial, before whom your petitioner. 
was sent, stigmatized with having now been; 
passed over in two general breyet. promo-: 
tions, some circumstances occurred, to which 
your petitioner humbly presumes. to. solicit, 
the particular attention of your honourable, 
house. That your petitioner having stated, 
to Sir Charles Morgan, the then judge advo- 
cate general, his objection to Mr. Oldham, 
as. a person to officiate as judge.advocate at, 
the approaching trial, and. which objection 
was founded upon -the partial conduct of 
Mr. Oldham upon a recent. occasion, Sir, 
Charles Morgan informed your petitioner, 
that, in consequence of such objection, be 
had had an intention of appointing some 
other person to officiate at the court martial; 
but that he had recently received an applica- 
tion:trom His Royal Highness the Duke of; 
York, specially requesting, that. Mr. Oldham, 
might officiate ; and that this had determined, 
him (Sir Charles. Morgan} to. employ Mr, 
Oldham upon the occasion. That your pe; 
titioner, at no loss as to the motive of this. 
interference, adhered the more resolutely to, 
his aforesaid objection ; but that, though he,: 
finally, and with much difficulty, succeeded 


found, that, immediately afterwards, the seat, 
of the: court martial, which was, by the or? 
der of the Duke of York, actually assembling, 
at Canterbury, whither, towards. the end of, 
February, your petitioner and several. of his, 
witnesses had repaired, was, al], of. a sudden,; 








against your petitioner; sothat, as your ho. 
nourable house will perceive, your petitions. . 


in this point, he, to his great mortification,! - © 


Be Re re Ne te men Oe a en 
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removed to Chelsea, notwithstanding the | unto, as coming from the king himself, 2 
remonstrance of your petitioner, who,*in a remark, that, as to the principal charges the 
letter to the judge advocate general, dated court had been inhibited by law from pro 
on the 2Ist-of February, 1805, stated, that | ceeding upon it, owing'to the crime alledged 
“ great inconvenience and expénce: would | having taken” place. more than three years 
“be occasioned by this change, as well as previous to the date of the warrant for the 
“the impossibility of transmitting timely | trial, and that “* his. Majesty considered this 
* notice of it’ to. the witnesses, particularly | ‘‘ Iapse of time to have been owing to’an 
«+ those resident in distant parts of the king- | ‘‘ improper conduct «of the prosecutor.” 
« dom,” «That, im spite of all the disadvan~ | That as your honourable. house will not fail 
tages,” by: these, and other means created, | to perceive, this remark was calculated to 
our petitioner was. honourably acquitted | cause it to be believed, that, if no lapse of 
upon all. the charges preferred against him, | time had so taken place, and if the court 
notwithstanding so:much study and prepara- | martial had not thereby been inhibited from 
tion-had been used: in the producing of those proceeding on the said charge, the . said 
charges; that, not only washe so acquitted, | charge might have beén established against — 
but there was not brought out ‘in evidence, | your petitioner: whereas, the facts were; 
one: single fact tending in the slightest de- | 1st, That the act charged, was alledged to 
gree to shew, that the accuser himself could | have taken place’ previous. to September 
sibly,ever have believed. any one of the | 1801; 2d, That an investigation into: the 
charges tosbe,true ;,and that it was glaringly | conduct of your petitioner was:contemplated 
evident,’ that the whole of the accusation | by the duke of York in October 1803, and - 
consisted of falsehoods invented for the sole | upon that’ contemplation he withheld: the 
purpose of injuring the fame and the fortune | bame of your »petitioner from’ the brevet 
of your petitioner, and of ‘giving the colonr | promotion ; 3d, That, betweem September 
of justice to the punishment, which» had. al- | 1801 and October 1803, only:two years and 
ready been inflicted. npon him. That your | one month had elapsed; »4th, That be» 
petitioner, upon the result of the trial being | ween October 1803 and August 1804, when 
made known unto him, did, on the: 18th of | the warrant for the trial:was, at last, issued; 
April; 1805, endeavour to obtain an audience | your petitioner did make urgent and repeated 
of his royal highness the. duke of York, in | requests to the duke:.of, York, that: the 
order to-obtain, in the list of major-generals, | trial niight take place ‘without delay; and 
that place to which his senioricy entitled-him, | 5th, That your petitioner; apprehensive 
and.in the -obtaining of whi¢h he had, by | that a plea of lapse of time might be made 
his, royal -highness, been informed, there | use of, for the purpose of leaving ’a blemish 
would be  nodifficulty, provided the resu/t-| wpon his reputation, expressly requested, in 
*, of the court martial was favourahdle to | a letter to the adjutantgeneral, dated’on the 
<< hime.” That your petitioner, having been | 22d of June 1804, that ‘‘no part of the 
refused access to the duke of York in the} ‘* grounds, on which major Gordon had 
first instance, having -been unable by other | ‘ proposed to found his charges, should’ 
means, to, obtain any satisfactory answer to! ‘‘ be kept back from. examination ;” from: 
his repeated,,applications, tendered the re- | which facts your petitioner is satisfied, that: 
signation of his.commission as colonel, ‘re-:| it will clearly appear to your honourable 
solved, no, longer to remain in a service, in| house, that if the court martial was inhibit=’ 
which he was so unjustly held in a state of | ed from taking cognizance .of the charge: 
degradation, That, as to the grounds, up- | aforesaid, the inhibition was to be ascribed: 
on which, the application of your petitioner | solely to those concerned in framing and: 
was rejected, your. honourable house will|‘bringing forward the prosecution. ‘That, 
have observed, that the decisions.of all gene- | however, to the most important fact, cons: 
ral courts. martial are. communicated to the nected with the aforesaid remark of* the: 
king. by..the judge advocate,.general, who,| king, it remains for your -petitioner’ to! 
when, he has. thereupon. received the com:| pray © the attention “of “your ' honoura= 
mands.of the king, communicates them: to| ble house; namely, that ndtwithstand- 
"the commander-in-chief, together with the| ing the Japse’ of time, the court mar=' 
- King’s vemarksthereon. ‘That, in pursuance | tial actually did, before. they » perceived» — 
of this practice, Sir Charles. Morgan, having | such lapse, fully investigate the: merits of 
first laid the decision of the court martial | the. said charge; that *the charge was, dy 
aforesaid before the king, next communicat-'| evidence the most complete, clearly proved: 
#d.it to the duke of York, subjoining there-| to be: utterly false, and: destitute of the 
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semblance of foundation ; and that it was 
not until after such proof had been given, 
that the court martial discovered that they 
were, by law, inhibited from taking cogni- 
zance of it. 
the ground of the remark made by the judge 
advocate general, in the king’s name, that 
the duke of York, ina letter to your peti- 
tioner, dated on the 16th of May, 1805, 
refused to place your petitioner in that situ, 
ation, as to rank,’ to which he was, by his 
-seniority, entitled. That your petitioner, 
full of indignation at the injustice with 
which he had been treated, addressed a re- 
monstrance to the judge advocate general, 
complaining of the aspersion cast upon his 
character by the putting of the remark afore- 
said upon the records of the army, while, 
at the same time, the facts above stated by 
— petitioner were carefully concealed. 
That in answer to this remonstrance, the 
judge advocate general informed your peti- 
tioner, in a letter dated on the 26th April, 
2805, that ‘‘ since he had communicated to 
“ the duke of York the letter in which the 
“* aforesaid remark qwas contained, he had 
“* seen occasion to recall that letter, and to 
“* substitute another in lieu thereof, leaving 
** out the said remark, and that he had ta- 
“ ken upon himself to explain to the king, 
** the reason why this remark” (made, as 
your honourable ‘house will perceive, in the 
-king’s name, and.as coming from the king 
himself) ‘‘ was now omitted.” ‘That, thus, 
as it must be manifest to your honourable 
house, the judge advocate general has the 
yer'to communicate to the commander- 
in-chief remarks, in the king’s name, upon 
the decision of every general court martial, 
from which remarks alone the commander- 
in-chief must according to his letter above 
mentioned addressed to your petitioner, 
** form his opinion upon the whole matter 
** of each case; that the judge advocate 
general has the further power of altering 
such remarks at his pleausure, not. only 
without the crders, but even without the 
knowledge of the king, in whose name they 
are made ; that this judge advocate general 
not only holds his office during pleasure, - but 
is at same time so much under the in- 
fluence of the commander: in-chief, as to be 
induced, at his bare suggestion, to change 
his intention as to the person whom he shall 
employ to officiate in his stead at a court 
martial ;.and that, thus, the fame and for- 
tune of -all the officers of the army, _ (an es- 
, tablishment, the annual expence of which 
is now more than eighteen millions sterling) 


That it was nevertheless, upon | 


¥ " 


amounting, in number, to several thodsad 
of gentlemen, connected by ties of blood, 
or otherwise, with no small portion: of the 
rank and consequence and influence, in the 
whole of the community, ate subject to the 
absolute will of one irresponsible individual, 
That, from this cause, your petitioner hay 
suffered most grievous injustice, indigni 
and injury; that, after a life of -faithful; 
zealous, and arduous services, he has been 
driven, as above shewn, to the alternatiye 
of abandoning his profession and his means 
of subsistence, or of retaining them accom. 
panied with unmerited disgrace ; and, that 
he, therefore, prays your honourable house, 
the constitutional protectors of the people's 
liberties and properties against arbitrary 
power and oppression, to afford him redress, 
and to prevent, -by such means as in tlie wis. 
dom of your honourable house it shall seem 
meet, the future recurrence of similar 
grievances. And your petitioner shall ever 
ptay. ANDREW COCHRANE JOHNSTONE, 
London, March 2d, 1807."—The petition ha. 
ving been read, Mr. Whitbread moved, that 
it do lie on the table. 

The Secretary at War observed, that as 
there was no pledge to bring forward any 
motion on this petition, he would now take 
the opportunity of saying a few words, be- 
cause it had been spread abroad that he had ' 
pledged himself to bring this matter before 
the house. He was glad of this opportunity 
of giving a public contradiction to that 
charge. Some gentlemen who had been in 
the late parliament, might recollect the no- 
tice which he had given: but, as many of 
the present parliament might not be ae- 
quainted with the proceeding, he would state 
the case exactly as it stood. He had obser- 
ved, in the case of Mr. Johnstone, and in 
many others, what appeared to him to be 
an abusive practice in military justice. This 
arose from the nature of the powers of the 
judge advocate. It seemed to him a strange 
impropriety that the judge advocate, in these 
cases, should be the only person consulted 
when a decision was given by the king, and 
that there should be no consultation with 
the commander in chief, the person intrust- 
ed by his Majesty with the management of 
the forces, and who ought properly to be © 
responsible. He therefore gave notice of a 
proposition to put an end to that practice. 
Subsequent to that notice, a change took 
place in his Majesty's councils, and this af- 
forded him the means of applying the reme- 
dy without having recourse to parliament; 
and fe was happy to-state, that having 
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: . seftations to his Majesty upon 
a point, his Majesty had been graciously 
; todirect, that the proceedings should 
conducted in future so as to answer the 
which he had iu view from the be- 
ginning. The present practice, therefore, 
was, that the judge advocate cid not receive 
his final decision on giving in his report, but 
that his Majesty afterwards signified his de- 
cision to the commander in chief, who was 
therefore responsible for the advice given to 
his Majesty on these occasions, Thus the 
injustice which was supposed to arise from 
the interference of the judge advocate was 
prevented. He would not object to receiving 
‘the petition, though he saw no advantage 
which could result to the petitioner from it. 
One of the objects of the petition was to 
obtain the restoration of his rank. This was 
a cage in which the house could not in the 
Jeast degree interfere. It was one on which 
it was impossible to frame any question 
which could procure the petitioner success. 
Jt would be an interference with the prero- 
gative, which the house could not possibly 
sanction without extreme danger and incon- 
venience, Another object of the petition 
was, that the house’ should take such mea- 
sates as might prevent the recurrence of 
such proceedings in futare. It was unne- 
cessaty to petition the house on that parti- 
‘cular point, as it had been already done. 
The judge advocate general was deprived of 
that power of which he had complained, and 
which he certainly would have made the 
gubject of a motion, had not the situation to 
which he was appointed afforded him an op- 
ssa ve seme an end to the practice. 
' He begged pardon for trespassing on the 
house, but he thought it scenidicy ta refute 
. the idle and mischievous reports, the ca- 
 lomnies, he might say, which had been 
circulated respecting his conduct in this bu- 
siness, 

Mr. William Dundas could not subscribe 
to the doctrine of the hon. gent. (Mr. Whit- 
bread) that every petition was to be nt- 
ed if couched in respectful terms. The 
aoe had been put intv his hands, and 

e had certainly declined presenting it, be- 
cause he could not conceive how this house 
could interfere so gs to give the redress so- 
licited. 

Mr. Whitbread declared, that he did fot 
tonstitute himself a judge to determine what 
petitions ought to be presented and what not. 
All that ‘he had to’ da was to take care that 
they were couched in proper and respectful | 
“terms, Whether they wete to be received | 
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or not was matter for the consideration of 
the house. 

Mr. Plumer stated, that he had also had 
the petition offered to him, but had declined 
presenting it for the same reason that had 
been stated by the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Dundas), as he united with him in thinking 
that it was the duty of every member to 
exercise his own judgment. as to whether a 
petition ought to be presented or not? 

Sir E. Knatchbull stated, that he was in 
the same predicament with the hon. mem+ 
bers who had spoken; but he united in the 
opinion of the hon. gent. who-had presented 
the petition, as to its being the duty of every 
member to present any petition. to the 
house, when couched in proper terms. He 
therefore rose merely for the purpose of 
seconding the motion which had been made, 
—The motion was then put and carried. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 11. 
(Minures.] Mr. Frankland, chairman 
of the Yarmouth election committee, .re- 
ported that the sitting members, Messrs, 
Harbord and Lushington,- were duly elected, 
and that the petition against them was-not 
frivolous or vexatious—On the motion of 
Mr. Tierney, it was ordered, that there be 
laid before the house a monthly return of 
desertions from the army, from the lst of 
January to the atest period; also a return 
of the effective strength of the army, from 
which the said desertions had taken place at 
the same periods ; alsoa weekly account of 
the number of recruits raised in the. same 
petiod, distinguishing Ireland from Great 
Britaia.—On the motion of Mr. Kenrick, 
it was ordered, that.there be laid before the 
house, an account of the number of. causes 
tried by the court of. exchequer in Scotland 
during the last 15 years.—Mr. Herbeft, 
after commenting briefly on the important 
question now before the house, touching 
the expulsion of one of its members, and 
observing that it was desirable, in addition 
to the report of the committee of precedents, 
to have every ‘other information caleulated | 
to give a full and fair view of all parts of the 
case, moved, that the Proceedings. of the 
Court Martial for the Trial of John #enton 
Cawitliorne, esq. colonel of the Westininster 
militia, - laid . before .the house, April 8, 
1796, and ordered to be printed, be now 
reprinted. Mr. Tierney ‘objected to the 
motion on the ground of the expence, trou- 
ble, and delay of printing a voluminous mass 
of papers, when the question bdetore : the 
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house was not whether the expulsion had 
justly taken place, but whether the member 
expelled could legally sit again. Mr‘ Bankes 
thought the papers ought to be printed, in 
order to afford a full view of thecase. Mr: 
Sturges Bourne, Mr. Hurst, Mr. Simeon, 
Mr,-Osborne, and Mr. Fuller, argued to the 
same effect. Mr. C. Wynne wished this 
question to be reserved for futurediscussion. 
The Speaker thought it right to observe, that 
when this business had been first before the 
house, it had been thought right to print not 
Only the sentence of the court martial, but 
the whole of the proceedings relating to the 
¢ase. ‘ Upon which, it was ordered that the 
whole of the proceedings be reprinted.—On 
the motion of lord Folkestone, it was order- 
ed, that there be laid before the house copies 
of papers tending to shew in what capacity 
William Drake, the-witness on Mr. Paull’s 
petition, had served in the navy.—Ordered, 


- that the orders for reporting the names of 


members who do not appear on the appoint- 


‘ftuent of select committees for trial of  peti- 


tions complaining of undue elections and re- 
turns, donot extend to members who are 
petitioners, or petitioned against, during the 
trial of the respective petitions in which they 
are’ concerned, or to members serving on 
committees actually sitting. 

‘* (Committee or Suppiy.—MIscecra- 
weous Services.]—The house went into a 
Committee of ‘Supply, in which the follow- 
ing sums were voted, on the motion of Mr. 
Vansittart: “‘ Resolved, 1. That a sum, not 
exceeding £196,949. 19s. 10d. be granted 
té his majesty, for paying off and discharging 
¢ertain ‘Annuities, after the rate of 5 per 
cent. per ann. being part of the annuities 
granted by two acts of the 37th and 42d 
years of his present Majesty; and that the 
said sum be issued and paid without any fee 
or other deduction whatsoever.—2. That 
3£11,750. ¥4s. 6d. be granted towards com- 
pleting the purchase of buildings and ground 
in and near Palace Yard, Westminster, in 
pursuance of several acts of the 44th, 45th, 
and 46th of his present majesty, and for car- 
rying the said acts into execution, for the 
year 1807.—3. That £29,500 be. granted 
to defray the charge of printing and station- 
ary-for the two houses of parliament, for 
1607.—4. That £20,000 be granted, for 
defraying the expence of printing and deli- 
vering the votes. of the house of commons, 
and for printing bills, reports, and other pa- 
pers, by order of the said house, during the 
present session.—5. That s£10,000 be grant- 
ed, for defraying the expence that may be 





incurred for re-printing, in ‘the proportion 


of 8 volumes'a year, of the Journals, Indeg 


es, and Reports, of the house of commons, 
agreeable to the resolutions of the house: jg 
the session 1802-3; for 1807.—6.° That's 
sum, not exceeding 4000 be granted, for 


defraying the expence which may be incug. 


red for printing 1750 copies of the 50th vow 
lume of Journals of the house of commong 
for the year 1807.—7. That €9,789.:11s, 8d, 
be granted, to make good the deficiency of 
the grant of the last session of parliament, to 
defray the charge of printing and. stationsty 
for the two houses of parliament.—8. That 


£14,881. 16s. 2d, be granted to make good 


the deficiency of the voté of the last session 
of parliament, to defray the expence of print. 
ing and delivering the votes of the house of} 
commons, and for printing bills, reports, 
and other papers, by order of the said heuse 
during that session.—9g. ‘That #459. 2s. 4d, 
be granted, for making good the deficiency 
of the:sum voted in the last session of parlia. 
ment for printing 1750 copies of the 58th 
volume of Journals of the house of com: 
mons.—10. That £70,977. 17s. be grant 
ed, for defraying the expence of carrying on 
the building of a New Mint on Tower Hill; 
for the service of 1807.—11. That £ 2046. 6s, 
be granted, for. defraying the expences of 
printing Articles of Impeachment, Minutes 
of Evidence, and copies of the Trial of ‘lord 
viscount Melville. —12. That £10,250. 14s, 
be granted, to be applied in further exegu- 
tion of an act of the 43d of his majesty, tor 
wards making roads and building bridges in 
the highlands of Scotland, for 1807.—13. 
That £51,250. 14s. be granted, towards des 
fraying the expence of making an Inlaid 


Navigation from the Eastern to the Western " 


Sea, by Inverness and Fort William, for 
1807.—14. That £5000 be granted, for pays 
ing Fees on passing the Public Accounts, rh 
1807.15. That £25,000 be granted, to 
discharge bills drawn and to be drawn -from 
New South Wales, which may become due 
in 1807.—16. That 28,280 be granted, for 
defraying the charge of the Civil Establish- 
ment of the Province of Upper Canada in 
America, from’ the 1st Jan. to the 31st Dec. 
1807.—17.° That 7,165 be granted, for 
defraying- the charge of the Civi] Establish- 
ment of the Province of Nova Scotia, from 
the Ist of Jan. to the 3tst of Dec. 1807.— 
18, That £4,650 be granted, for defraying 
the charge of the Civil Establishment of the 
Province of New Brunswick in America, 
from the Ist of Jan. to the 31st of Dec.1807, 
—1g9. That €3,100 be granted, for defrays 
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of the Civil Establishment of 
inte ey ini John. in America, now 
called Prince Edward's Island, from the 1st 
of Jan, to the 31st of Dec. 1807.20, That 
£2,040 be granted, for defraying the charge 
of the Civil Establishment. of the Island of 
Cape Breton in America, from the; 1st of 
Jan. to 31st of Dec. 1807.——21.. That 
#£12,565-be granted, for defiaying the charge 
of the Civil Establishment of the Island of 
Newfoundland in America, from the Ist of 
Jan. tothe 3ist.of Dec. 1807. 22. That 
£4,400 be granted, for defraying the charge 
of the Civil Establishment of the Bahama 


_ Islands in America, in addition to the sala- 


ries now paid. to. the Public Officers out. of 
the Doty Fund, and other incidental charges 
attending the same, from the Ist of Jan. to 
the. 31st of Dec. 1807.—23. That £1,030 
be granted, for defraying the charge of the 
Civil Establishment of the Bermudas or So- 
mers Islands, from the Ist of Jan. to the 
gist-.of Dec. 1807.—24. That £600 be 
sranted, for defraying the charge of the Civil 
Establishment of the Island ef Dominica, 
from the Ist of Jan. to the 31st of Dec. 1807. 
—25, That 612,704. 19s. 6d..be granted, 
for defraying the charge of .the Civil Ksta- 
blishment of New South Wales, from the 
ist of Jan. to the 31st.of Dec..1807.” 
[Fargnotp Estates Biti.]—On' the 
motion of the Solicitor General, the report 
of the Freehold Estates bill was brought up. 
Col; Eyre warmly opposed the principie 
of the bill. He thought that it shewed much 
of the modern spirit of innovation ; and that 
it would decrease the credit of the landed 
proprietor, to a very mischievous extent. 
The commercial man carried on speculations 
which tended to his own advantage, and the 
advantage of the public, and was not so like- 
ly, therefore, to be injured by this bill, while 
it-would tend to the. ruin of the man of land- 
ed property. It had been said, that the ho- 
nest and considerate‘man would make all his 
debts burdens upon his estates; but in bis 
opinion, the honest and considerate man 
would.act in such a manner as to render this 
bill totally unnecessary. Bia Fe 
Mr. Roscoe strenuously defended the prin- 
ciple of the bill ; and thought the house was 
much indebted to the learned gent. who had 
introduced it. As to its being an innovation, 
he begged to observe, that the effects of the 
measure proposed had been experienced 
every day, as it would do nothing more than 
make every real estate subject to *a. debt 
which every honest: man would wish to see 
ee ee ehaapnete. twos done by the act of 
ox, IX, 
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the testator, or by the act of the law, would 
make‘no great differepce in regard to the al< 
ledged:innovation. It was ‘a’ crime of thé 
highest magnitude to bequeath an esta‘e to 
an heir, when a testator knew it to be great+ 
ly burdened. This, he thought, ought u#- 
doubtedly to-be: prevented by law from oc+ 
curring. . It might happen that a person of 
integrity and honesty, intending to make his 
estate liable for his debt, might, through negs 
ligence or other circumstances; be prevented 
from doing so. This bill. would, therefore; 
tend to remedy these evils. Entailed estates 
were. not to be affected, nor were .copyhold 
estates. He hoped, however, to see this 
bill: followed by another, ‘to make landed 
property liable for specialty debts. As to 
this bill making .an inroad upon the customs 
of our ancestors, that was no argument at 
all ; as it was the very purpose for which the 
house met, to-rectify the laws in every par 
ticular, howéver long they may have existed? 

Mr. Semeon declared himself in favour of 
the bill, .and ‘did not’ apprehend those 
evil consequences _would result from. this 
measure, which the hon. gent. was of opi- 
nion would be the case. 

Mr. .N. Calvert declared; he saw no suffi- 
cient ground fer this innovation in the law ;! 
nor did he know, nor had he ‘ever heard of 
any instances of landed proprietors availing 
themselves of the law as:it now stood, in or- 
der to cheat their creditors. He was unwil- 
ling, without a clear case of necessity being 
made out, to remove the old legal land marks 
of the constitution. siding 

Mr. H. Martin assured the hon. gent. that’ 
instances had-occurred, which pointed: out! 
the necessity of remedying the law,. as- it 
now stood. He particularly instanced: the 
case of a person, a considerable land-owner,’ 
who hada number of natural children; for 
whom he wished to provide,:who had made 
over his real estates to trustees, and to di- 
vide. the produce amongst the children. ‘The 
surviving trustee had sold the whole of the’ 
landed estate, and purchased. others, without: 
charging them with any provision: for ‘these 
children; in. this state-he/died ; and the fa- 
mily in question were left‘ina state of ab- 
ject poverty. There were other instances of * 
as crying a nature. | The present meastre” 
was not at attempt to get rid ofany ‘legal in-” 
stitution, but rather to afford.a remedy for 
an existing defect. wae8 

The Soticitor-General said, he did* not 
wish to provoke a debate, inthe present 
stage of the:bill;: at the same time, he could 
not. but feel.surprised: at the consequeaces’ 
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imputed.to this measure, the object of which 
was (o-compel justice.to be done, by.obliging 
i rich debtor to pay the ipoor -¢reditor. 

e.denied that this bill would have any in- 
jutious. effect upon the aristocracy ;. for no 
Kepreséntative of an ancient family could be 
supposedto die without leaving assets sufficient 
to pay his debts. No innovation'was hereby 
intended. Did the friends of the aristecracy 
mean to,insinuate, that the landed’ proprie- 
tors alone should not pay their debts? And 
was there not.as powerful'an aristocracy in 
Scotland, although the English law, on this 
subject, had no place? He declared; he knew 
yarious ingtances.of landed proprietors avail- 
ing themselves of the law, as it now: stood, 
to cheat their.creditors. He knew the own- 
er.of an estate worth £4000 a year, whose 
predecessor's funeral expences ard apothe- 

ary's bill remained unpaid. Another, who 
fefidehts tothe amount of s£40,000, and not 
aove 23, Gd. in the pound had been paid, 
although ‘the successor to the estate came in- 
to. possession.of £4000 a year. There were 
many small traders, who had been unable ‘to 
pay their own, debts, and some had been 
thrown into prison on that account, because 
they could not compel payment of debts, due 
to them by landed proprietors.—The report 
of the bill was then received without a di- 
vision. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 12. 

(Scorcs Jupicature Burtt.) Lord 
Grenville advérted to the discussion which 
took place on ‘Tuesday relative to the me- 
morial of the lords of session, and to the de- 
sire which was then expressed of being in- 
formed of the opinions of the judges of the 
court of session respecting cértain parts of 
the bill for the better regulation of courts of 
justice in Scotland. Whilst he was decided- 
ly hostile to any. proposition for receiving the 
opinions of the lords of session with respect 
to the expediency of the bill as a legislative 
measure, he still thought it of importance 
that their lordships:should have. the oppor- 
tunity of putting questions to the judges of 
the court.of session, ot some of them, with 
respect to the ptactical effect. which) might 
be produced. by any of the provisions of the 
bill. -In:making a proposition to effect this 
purpose, his object was to avoid all unneces- 
sary delay, it being his earnest wish that the 
bill should pass through that houseso as to 
allow a reasonable time for its discussion in 
the other house, and this also with a view to. 
what, from the state.of the business in par- 
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liament, there was every reason to expect) 
namely, a termination. of the session’ at aj 
earlier period than had been usual for ‘some 
time past. ‘To send therefore questions'{gy 
the opinion of al} the judges of the court’ of 


session, must necessarily be productive of 
extreme delay; the only mode which gp. 


peared to him practicable, was to order. th 


attendance of the lord president of ‘the coun 
of séssion, andthe two senior lords ‘of that 
court, during the discussion of this bill, with 
an understanding that any of the other lord 
whose convenience it might suit might algo 
attend. His lordship concluded by moving; 
that-the lord president of the court of ‘seg... 
sion, and the two senior lords of that cout, 
do attend the service of the house with al} 
convenient speed. Sits 
Lord Kinnaird doubted the propriety‘. 
hearing the lords of session at all, but if they: 
were to be heard, whether they should ‘tit 


all be ordered to attend. aian 


The Earl of Lauderdale observed, ‘that if 
all the judges of the court of session were 
ordered to attend, it would greatly impede: 
the regular course of justice in Scotland. #"\ 

Lord Eldon concurred in-the propriety of 
the motion, and suggested that the stage of 
the bill in which the attendance of the judge. 
es would be most. useful-would be in 'the 
committee. Pa 

Lord Grenville was of opinion that no des. 
lay ought to take place in the progress of the 
bill, and: that the house might. still proceed 
on it in the manner originally proposed.” » 

Lord 4uckland was anxious to have: itdis. 
tinctly understood, that the attendance of any 


of the other lords of session who might findit 


convenient, would be desirable. 


The Lord Chancellor approved ‘of the 
rmotion, which he thought the only practi»: 
cable mode uf having the opinions: of the 
judges of the court of segsion.—The motion: 
was then agreed to. bs 


HOUSE OF GOMMONS. 

Thursday, March 12. 
[Misutes.]—A ballot took place for @ 
committee to try and determine the merits’ 
of the petition, complaining of the election 


-and return for the city of Dublin. ‘The fol’ 


lowing ‘gentlemen were appointed on the’ 
committee: Ed. Loveden Loveden, esq. J.’ 
R. M‘Kenzie, esq: J. Robinson, esq, Earl’ 
of Yarmouth, T. Johnes, esq. F. Fane, esq.’ 
Sir C, Mordaunt, bart; G. Thomas, esq. A.’ 
Brown,.esq. S. Horrocks, esq. N. Fellowes; 
J. Lemoin, me Sir J. P. Cotterell: Nomi« 
nees, H, Parnell, esq. I. Gascoyne, esq. 
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—Mre ‘Adam; pursuant’to notice, ‘moved 


thatythe order for taking the Aberdeenshire 


‘tion into: consideration on the 24th in- 
stant,. be discharged, in order ‘to: have it put 
offto the 13th of April. . After u'short con- 
yersation between: Mr. R. Dundas, the lord 
advocate of Scotland, sir J. Pulteney; Mr. 
Perceval; Mr. Canning, and Mr. Adam, the 
motionwas negatived withoutia division.— 
Sit) Jz Newport brought upa bill for the im- 
provement of the city of Dublin, which was 
read a first time; and, ov the motion that it 
beiread’a second time on Moaday next, Mr. 
Shaw (of Dublin) expressed a hope that the 
hon; baronet would: not object to the print- 
ingof the bill, nor press the second reading 
on so early'a day as Monday next. It was 
a measure by which the interest of :his con- 
stituents might be very materially affected, 
and he was therefore anxious to have sufh- 
cient time to consider the provisions it con- 
tained, of which he was then ignorant,” as 
well as»to communicate with his consti- 
tuents, the parties most interested, upon the 
subject. The Speaker informed the hon. 
gent, that, as the bill was, in a great mea- 
ghre, of a private nature, it fell within the 
provisions for regulating the proceedings 
upon private bills, and that, in like manner, 
asin the case of all private bills from Ireland, 
the period of three weeks must intervene 
between the first and second reading. The 
second reading was then ‘fixed for Monday 
three weeks. 

{West Iyp1a Pranters’ Petrtioy.]—— 
Mr. Hibbert, pursuant to notice, rose for 
the purpose of moving, that the Petition of 
the West India Planters, presented on the 
27th of Feb. be referred to a select commit- 


.tee.—The petition was: then read, as fol- 


lows : e bes’. 

*, To the Honourable the Commons of? the 

~ United Kingdom of Great Britain»and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled,:the 
Petition of the» undersigned: Planters, 
Merchants, _Mortyagees, Aunuitants, 
and: others, mterested in ‘the British 

» | West India Colonies, rt 

-Humbly:sheweth, that the West India 


. Colonies of Great Britain, having been plant- 


edand settled by British subjects, have, in a 
long course of years, progressively advanced 
in cultivation, wealth, and importance, from 
which the mother country has derived vast 
and increasing advantages, in respect to her 
commercial and financial resources, and her 
naval:power:—-That the capital at present 
existing in the British West India’ Colonies, 
eabmated at littleless than’ one hundred mil- 





lions, and which‘is for thé most part’an’ in? 


vestment gradually created, in the course of 
nearly two centuries, out of the gains of the 
Colonial trade, is’ but'a small part of the Bris 
tish stake in those important establishments: 
Your ‘petitioners are ready to’ shew, by offi 
cial vouchers, that’ nearly oné-third’ of thé 
whole of the British-importsarid exports i¥ 
involved in the ‘West India tradé, directly or 
collaterally; and that, in more that’ thar pro“ 
portion, the’ effective defence'atid’ pow 

the empire depend thereon’; aéthe best and 
most productive nursery of experienéed séa+ 
men. —That the foundation-of thes’ benefit? 
and this prosperity was" laid’ by thé’ act of 
King Charles ‘Il. ‘chap. °7}' ehtitdled « At 


Act for the Eneouragement'of Trade,’ thd . 


preamble of which uses 'thesé' réthiarkablé 
words; “And in regard his majésty’s plari- 
tations: beyond ‘the’ seas’ are’ inhabited ‘atid 
peopled by his subjects ‘of’ this bis Kingdon{ 
of England; for the maintaining a‘gréater 
correspondence and kindness between them, 
and keeping’ them in a firmer dependence 
upon it, and reridering them yet more bene- 
ficial and advantageous unto it; in the’ further 
employment ‘and ‘increase of English ship- 
ping and seamen, ‘vent of English wédllea 
and other manufactures and ‘commodities, 
rendering the’ navigation to and‘ fromti’ the 
same mote safe and cheap, and ‘making this 
kingdom a staple‘not only of the conimodi- 
ties of those plafitations, but also of the com- 
modities of othet’ countries and placés) for 
the: supplying of them, and it’ bei ~ the 
usage of other nations to keep their plantas 
tions trade to themselves.’—That, in ‘con- 
farmity to the’ intimate union ard‘relations 
here delingated, thé colonial'systetn’ of Great 
Britain has, in ‘subsequent times, been ‘syste- 
matically established ; whereby, in every es- 
sential respect, “the indastry, trade, and navi- 
gation, of the Colonies, are ‘strictly confined 
to the interests of the mother country; she, 
in return, ‘granting to them and to their pro- 
ductions anexcltisive or marked preferencé 
at her home markets, a facility of ‘meetin 

in foreign markets a vent for the’surplus ‘of 
their produce beyond her own ample supply, 
and her needful “support ‘and ‘protection 
against enemies, foreigd and domestic. —— 
That, however, in various instatices; and 
more particularly since the ‘calamity that be= 
fell’ the once’ flourishing’ colény' of St; Do- 
mingd, (whereby’a’tetporary and acciden- 
tal encreasé ‘of *value’ WwaS given to” thé great 
atiple plodeictibnd of the-Culontads theca. 
lonial system’ of the British Enipite has’ beet 
varied _ departed from, tothe’ disadvaniage 
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of her, Colonies ;. restrictions-have been im-' 
posed upon: the access of .their surplus pro- 
duce. tothe foreign:market, thereby afford- 
ing | powerful stimulus to the cultivationiof: 
foreign Colonies; the production of theit 
principal staple. article, sugar, bas been.en¥ 
couraged and promoted in dependencies /of. 
the empire ‘not, subject to colonial -regula- 
tions; a progressive taxation on sngar has’ 
been .accumulated; which is calculated, to 


impede the, natural progress of its consump-. 


tion ina prosperous.and luxurious nation ; 
and, while:the progress of taxes at home, na- 
turally attending a.state of wat, has, in the 
course of the; last twenty years, doubled the 
cost of every article which the Colonies. im- 
port: from;the, mother. .ceuntry for their use 
and necessary cultivation, the anxious care 
of the British, legislature appears’ to. have 
been directed to.every measure that might, 
at any, time, -prevent the colonial. produce 
from obtaining the, advantages of any tem- 
porary. demand and. addition. to its: value, 
unattended, with regulations, onthe otber 
hand, competent’.to, protect the. colonists 
from. depressed and,. ruinous prices:—-That, 
more particularly in the late wars, in which 
the mother country has. unfortunately been, 
compelled to:engage,,has the pressure of the 
Sueling Rolopial system. been felt'by the Bri- 
tisth West India Colonies; ,.the.aceess to a 


forsign market, of -that...surplus. produce, 


which, for her-adyantage,,.and,; in order to 
her own ample supply,..the repeated..publie 
yoice of the mother country has urged and 
stimulated. the Coloniesto grow, has been 
often impeded and sometimes denied.—In 
the mean time,«the produce of those colo- 
nies, which haye,, at any.time, - by. the for- 
tune of war, fallen into our hands, has been 
admitted to: form an. additional glut at, the 
home market, and placed on a footing. there 
with, the praduce of our old Colonies. And, 
as if toxrender the evil irreparable,,and. the 
case desperate, the great and. acknowledged. 
_ superiority of the.British navy has not been 
exerted in impeding, the transit of thecolo- 
Hial ‘produce of the enemy.to its European 
market, whereby the inducement, which the 
éneiny. might have, to, except, colonial pro- 
duce trom the rigour of our general exclu- 
sion from. the continental trade, is taken 
away, and.the British colonist, under all the, 
increased. and continually increasing expen: 
ces of war, is subjected to contend, now. and: 
benceforward, with’ rivals, exempted. from 
those charges, and enjoying the most.advap- 
tageous markets, without the impedinient of 
British competition.--That measures ; have 


ra 





lately been . recommended : to: parliami 
professedly intended to afford relief to youy 
petitioners, butwhich, so far as they respeet 


sugar, the great staple article of the British, 


West India colénies, can only prove benes 


‘ficial in case a channel of export be openedy 


but, during our present almost totaliexchie 
sion from thecontinent, can have little effect 
in. relieving the distress now felt by the 
growers and holders of sugar: and,. that.thé 
proposed additional duties. on‘ spirits,»yale 
though very wisely and providently intended; 
will be comparatively of small benefit to thé 
British plantations, unless a decided and 


marked preference be given to the consump. 


tion of rum in the navy and army.That; 
under the progressive influence of the griew 
vance, the effect of which has béenexpes 
rienced. by your petitioners in the course: of. 
the last ten years, they are at last reducédito 
the hard necessity of continuing the:cultivas 
tion of their estates-at a very heavy lossy:ag 
they.cannot be rendered : productive in any 
other culture. Documents already onthe 
table of your honorable house, supported by, 
the: most respectable evidence, shew; that 
the average price of sugar, at the British 


market, has been, for some time past, bares 


ly equal-to, often beneath, its positive cost 
to the planter, without any the smallest te 
turn forthe capital embarked on the» plan- 
tations, for the support of decreasing popu- 
lation, or for the maintenance of that nume~ 
rous class of British subjects, whose solede¥ 
pendence has hitherto been the produce ‘and 
income returned for British industry. and 
skill, exerted in the cultivation of the West 
India colonies, whereby your petitioners are 
reduced to a distress which they humbly cons 
ceive calls for the’ immediate attention, in 
vestigation, and selief of the legislaturem 
That your petitioners: humbly suggest, as 
measures calculated for their relief,: provi- 
sidns of the following nature, either pérma- 
nent, of co-existent with the present war, 
as‘may seem best te the wisdom of this ho- 
nourable house ; namely, a revision» of the 
system of taxation on’sugar, and a rediiction, 
in the rate thereof, which, undera propor~ 
tionate extension of the home consumption) 
might probably not diminish the revenuey 
such provisions as. may admit the articleof 
sugar, into pteferable consumption inwthe 
distilleries and breweries, while its depression 
in: prices compared with that of grainy:may 
demand such preference; the permissionte 
barter the-staple articles of sugar and coffety 


ds well.as those’ of rum. and’ molasses, ‘with 


the:American States, in-return for Jumbety 





“Wore seeome teste eos sees aeooastercas se sos: 
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and other necessaries, for a‘ needful ‘supply 
of which’ the colonies depend on an inter- 
cotitse with those states—And your: peti- 
tioners humbly pray, that these measures, 
or such of them as may seem most expedient 
to this honourable house, or other measures 
adequate to the relief of your petitioners, 
iinder théir’ present burthens and distress, 
may, by the wisdom of this honourable 
jiouse; be provided and passed into law. 
And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c.” 
Mr. Hibbert rose and said, that this was 
apetition of considerable and extensive in- 
terest. It stated the extreme hard case of a 
large body of his Majesty’s industrious sub- 
jects, upon whose labours depended one 
‘reat branch of our commerce, together 
with much of our maritime ‘strength and 
fmancial prosperity, and who were reduced 
at length into the predicament of profiting 
nothing by their labours; a situation which 
‘enaene their inevitable decay and ruin. 
He would, in a very cursory’ manner, ad- 
vert to-the general principles of policy upon 
‘which thesé colonies had: been established; 
and to that system under which they are 
éonnected with the mother country. « The 
doctrines of the economists, and of Dr. 
Adam Smith in particular; had been sup- 
to be more adverse to that policy, and 
to that system, than they would, on exa- 
mination,’ prove. ‘Those theorists had laid 
down principles true and’ good in themselves, 
but not adapted ‘to invariable practice; they 
had, as a sensible modern writer on colonial 
policy. (Mr. Brougham) observed, leaned 
too much upon positive institutions, and ex- 
cluded from their consideration the influence 
Of passion, taste, and caprice, uvon the pur- 
suits Of ‘men. It might be true, that the 
most safe “dnd profitable direction of labour 
was'to’ home trade, and to quick and fre- 
quént feturns of ‘capital ;| but in a maritime 
and commercial coutitry; no legislative pro- 
Visions could restrain the occasional impulse 
to emigrate towards new situations, and new 
- Objects of labour. Sir'J. Child had rightly 
said, that “* had England no colonies, she 
would entirely lose the profit cf the labour of 
‘that description of her inhabitants which 
settle there ; they would go to foreign éoun- 
tries) rather than not goat all.” “Now, if a 
committee of political economists were to 
sit,,and to endeavour'to turn to the best ac- 
caiint the connection with such emigrants, 
would-1t not say, * Do not let us lose you ; 
erever “you go, consider this as your 
me; send us your produce, remit us your 
fains-;'do" hot go to a continent where we 





cannot so well protect you; go to islands, 
where our navy may be yout guard. Do 
not build ships, or rita those aré 
our concerns ; produce what we cannot raise 
at homé, yet what we must biy elsewhere, 
if you do not send it to us; and what ‘may 
also be valuable to others, if you send us’ 
more of it than we want. Do not depend 
on us for a Jarge population of labourers in 
hot climates; you mustfind them elsewhere, 
for we have them not to spare to you.” 
Could the strictest policy dictate otherwise? 
and yet this exactly desctibes our West India 
colonies: from small beginnings ‘they rose; 
and now had reached a height of importance’ 
and prosperity, which gave them a distin-’ 
guished rank among the remaining resources 
of the mother country. ‘Thus the real value’ 
of the produce imported from these colonies 
was not léss than 12 millions’ sterling, of 
which was annually re-exported, on the ave- 
rage, about the value of £5,500,000, a cit-" 
cumstance most important in the balance of 
our trade, and in the regulation of the course’ 
of exchangés, and which, in very critical 
situations of this country, has been found 
(as bank directors and monied then’ could 
prove) the best check to the banefiil ‘effects 
of the drains of specie caused by large foreign 
subsidies. On the other hand, the export’ 
to the colonies (and almost entirely in British 
manufacture or British produce) was’ in real 
value not: far short of 6,000,000. This 
trade employed from 900 to 1000 ships; 
the tonnage 250,000 tons ; ‘and at one’ man 
to each 14 tons (which was a reasonable” al- 
lowance), upwards of 17,000 seamen. There 
could be no question as to the beneficial in- 
fluence of all these items upon our maritime; 
commercial, and naval prosperity.—It might 
not be uninteresting fo compare this state~ 
ment with thé utmost height of the colonial 
strength of France, which she had attained 
at the moment of the revolution, She had 
then about the same number of ships which 
we now have in our colonial trade, of some- 
what larger tonnage, and carrying, in pro~ 
portion to that tonnage, a larger number of 
seamen: the official value of ‘her‘e&ports to 
the colonies was upwards of £3 ,000;000 
sterling ; of her imports, ‘ipwards “of 
£7 000,000 sterling’: and the ‘relative im- 
portance of these imports in her foreign 
trade, was even greater than in our’case} for 
it appeared, that she consumed ‘at’ home® a 
much smaller proportion of hér colonial pra¥ 
duce, and that’ by it, and by’ it alone, ‘she 
turned the balance of her trade with all the 
world to a’ favourable result. ~ Of 80 milliong 
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of livres, the.value.of her export, to,the Bal- 
tic, 55 millions was in colonial produce ; 
and of 424 millions. of. livres, the -value of 
her exports to all Europe, the Levant, and 
continental America, 152. millions was, in 
colonial. produce. . These. particulars. .are 
sufficient to shew the grounds on which that 
axiom.jn French policy had been built, that 
her maritime and commercial prosperity 
were chiefly dependant on her West India 
colonies,—He had heard and read some. ge- 
neral ‘objections to. our colonial establisli- 
ments, which he would very briefly notice, 
They had been said to.occasion or to promote 
' wars. This he thought was.a most unfound- 
ed objection; and he could not. trace. any 
thing in history to confirm it. The colonies 
_ had often been the-victims, never the cause 
of wars; they became objects of cupidity,to 
belligerent. powers, but that only proved 
their general value and estimation. The 
epidemies,which had of Jate proved fatal to 
Europeans in those climates, had also been 
alledged. He remembered when the West 
India climate was considered as. healthy as 
any,other in the same latitude, He believed 
that the existing feyer was an imported ma- 
Jady ; and there was a prevailing opiifion, 
that another evil to which those climates 
were subject, a visitation of which they had 
not, however, lately experienced, that of a 
violent commotion of the elements, might, 
by its occasional recurrence, render the air 
purer and more healthful. . The capital em- 
barked in. these establishments had been 
stated to be.improvidently withdrawn from 
other safer and more profitable adventures ; 
but it. was very: little. known or considered 
that not only the amount of the capital now 
embarked in the colonies, but also a large 
balance of profit, had been accumulated in 
the different branches of that commerce, and 
was the gain of the mother country-resulting 
from her long account with those establish- 
ments. . Unquestionably, of the money now 
lent to the colonies, a considerable part 
might have been spared from other pursuits: 
but there had also been, on the other hand, 
large sums from time to time withdrawn 
from. colonial commerce, and embarked.in 
the agricultural and fanded securities.of the 
mother country: and upon,.the, whole she 
was persuaded, from an attentive and long 
pis evens in the trade, that the balance:re- 

ting from the connection was very greatly 
in favour of the mother country. It was to 
be noticed, that the - planting. business was 
not the only profit of the colonists;. that 
there were ‘merchants.ang offers resident in 


ae 


the, islands concerned) in foreign traffic, ior. 
in serving. and. supplying the plantations, 
who grew rich by their commerce, and. who, 
had not yet been deterred from embarking, 
their accumulations in the agricultural. 
ventures of that country which had enriched, 
them. If,,then, for many years past, the. 
successive administrations of this country had, 
‘appeared to regard with coolness and indifig., 
rence the colonies, and to adopt -measures 
which rather indicated a jealousy..of,, thang 
wish to promote, their welfare ; if, inithe 
publications of the present day, coming from; 
respectable quarters, there appeared an anx,. 
iety. to diminish their importance in .the: 
public estimation,.‘to what. were such sentis. 
ments tabe imputed? Was it because these. 
establishments were so intimately connec 
with us, that, whether the colonists them 
selves grew rich or not, the whole produce 
of their labours was ‘sure to be ours?..., Was. 
it because they. were so securely our own 
and out of the reach of our inveterate enes 
Lmy, that they were. the objects of his envy, 
precisely in the proportion in which they 
were not the victims of his power.?--that 
they did not require bullion fram ns, but, 
sent it to us in return for our manufactures}, 
—thaftthey neither. built ships, nor. made for 
themselves whatever we could make,.but 
were employed in producing what we could 
neither produce nor do without, and what 
was an important addition to our means.of, 
commanding foreign trade, and of attracting 
foreign capital?—-that they did not. require 
for their defence large armies concentred in. 
one Spot, and which, from their magnityde 
and their distance from the metropolis,. be- 
came. in. themselves matter of. reasonable, 
jealousy to tue mother country ?=—-or \was: it 
that the long intercourse we had enjoyed 
with our constantly attached andJoyal.colo, 
nies was grown jnsipid by its harmony, and 
that, as in the case of married couples.wha 
lived too much together, something, Jike-the 
amantjum ire were wanting to stinmulatetes 
gard, and rekindle mutual affection,?, If this 
were the case, and that we were only, making 
a moral or philosophical experiment upon f 
the. passions of the. colonists, jt would: be. 
well if. we were careful.not.to tickle; them 
into a frenzy, or, what. perhaps..was, more 
to be apprehended, pinch them. to, death 
He. should notice. yery, briefly, the, colonial 
system, which was one of mutual A 
the mother.country retaining to her own,use 
and advantage, in all essential respects,, their 
trade, navigation, and supply, and affording | 
to them and to, ‘their produce, an exclusive | 
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marked preference at her markets. This 
phe opeane: to be.of old date with great 
maritime powers ; something ‘like it might 
be'traced in tespect to the colonies of Car- 
thage, of ‘which evidence'might be found in 
Polybius.’ “ Laws grounded upon it had pro- 
gressively been enacted in this country, 
some'under the Protectorate ; but the sys- 
tem had’taken a definite shape in the time 


of Charlés ‘If, and’ was admirably pointed 


out in the preamble to the celebrated act. for 
the’ encouragement and: regulation of trade 

in that reign; that preamble would 
be found’to comprise the elements. of ‘our 
entire colonial system, and indicated the 
mutual’ monopoly; but, as was ever the 
case betwixt a stronger and a weaker party, 


the compact was less formal in the parts that |" 


bind the ' mother country than in those that 
bind ‘the ‘colonies: he would, however, 
state’to’'the honse, in this respect, ‘the opi- 
hion of ‘a°much-lamented statesman, Mr. 
Fox, ‘who, in 1781, when the sugar refiners 
petitioned parliament to admit foreign sugars 
on'certain terms, into British consumption, 
and into use in the refineries, took the part 
of the colonies, and spoke i these words :— 
*¢ The noble lord (Beauchamp) ‘had called 
the non-importation of prize sugars a mere. 
Custom-house reyulation, and therefore 
thought the rule might be easily dispensed 
with ; buthe miust inform his lordship, that 
_@ compact more solemn than any act of par- 
liament could create made that rule not to 
be infringed, for we had monopolized the 
produce of our plantations by unnatural re- 
strictions on their trade. This was the only 
country in Europe in which they were per- 
mitted, by’ our laws, to sell their crops. 
Surely then, by every principle of reason 
and natural justice, they should also have an 
exclusive access to our markets, a monopoly 
subsisting on one side necessarily implying a 
monopoly also on the other. There was not 
‘any written agreement, but there was some- 
thing more substantial ; there was monopo- 
ly against monopoly. The West India plan- 
ters were confined: in the sale of their com- 
modities to Britain, and Britain was confined 
to take ‘their commodities from them and 
them only. This tacit bargain was confirmed 
not by words but by deeds ; the planters en- 
joy ‘certain privileges, and for those privi- 
they gave something in return, an ample 
ee 3 80 that there was quid pro quo, 
ich was allowed in the civil law to be a 
formal ‘ratification of any compact or bar- 
in.” Herecollected the debate, and be- 

_ lieved that the sentiments ‘he had taken from 
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the reporters of the day were those delivered 
by Mr. Fox. ' The petition.of. the sugar-re- . 
finérs was rejected, and the house gave its;. 
confirmation to the doctrines he had ad- 
vanced, The complaint which the refiners . 
addressed to the public on that oceasion (and 
in which the public became interested par- 
ties), was, that the colonies: barely and ~ 
scantily supplied the home consumption of 
sugar, and furnished-no materials for foreign 
trade, which it was alledged was the advan- 
tage to which this country ought to look; 
the colonies appear to have taken the hint, 
and to have profited by the lesson then given 
them. 

In 1781 the export of sugar to all 
parts, excepting Ireland, was 
equaltoahout . . . 
1791 it was . 
SFO brane ans See 
1799 it fell, in consequence of 
acts hereinafter mentioned, to 
1802, after the repeal of those. 
acts; ‘if'was °°. Ss 1,744,263 
1805, in consequence of ‘ob- 

structed exports, it was . 960,296 
Thus it appeared that the colonies. had ac- 
complished the object which the British 
public demanded of them, and had not only 
amply supplied our own consumption, but 
furnished us with a large surplus for our fo- 
reign trade. In 1791 an event happened, 
which appeared to throw a momentary gleam 
over the fortunes of the British colonies, but 
which, however, had, in reality, he thought, 
contributed to their distresses; the destruc- 
tion of St. Domingo caused a considerable 
advance in the prices of sugar, and other 
colonial produce, and occasioned in this 
country much clamour among the public on. 
account of those prices. ‘The public became 
anxious for new sources of supply, and the 
East Indies were looked to 3, it was not con- 
sidered that our East India possessions are 
not colonies, nor subject to our control, and 
subservient to our views-as such. Lord 
Melville had pronounced, in a letter to the 
Directors,* his opinion that they never 
could be considered as colonies, for the rea- 
son that we could not command their exclu- 
sive trade. _Hedid not mean to give more 
importance to the cultivation of sugar in In- 
dia than it deserved; its consumption in this 
country appeared to be annvally fiom 50 to 
60,000 cwt., but its consumption in Europe, 


Cwt. 


111,095 
267,213 


783,608 
237,062 





* Letter of the right hon. H. Dundas, to 
the chairmay of the East Iydia Company, | 
15th April, 1793. 
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which had first been promoted and encou- 
raged by us, ‘was something: more; and its 
~ consumption, both here and elsewhere, . was 

obably now kept down. by the excessive 

w. prices.of colonial produce; but, as a 
principle affecting our colonial system, the 
admission.of East India sugar into our con- 
sumption, -on the terms on which. it now 
stands, could not be justified ; and he would 
cite, :on that subject, the opinion of a com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors themselves, 
extracted from a report under the date of 
March 1802, and in which the following 
passage occurs :—‘‘ It may become a ques- 
** tion hereafter, how far the importation of 
“* sugar from the East, which leaves a loss 
** to the importer, .and the first cost of 
** which is paid for by. silver from 
** hence, shall be encouraged to the preju- 
*€ dice of the West India sugar, the cost of 
**- which is either spent by the proprietor in 
‘* the mother country, of paid for by the 
** manufactures or stores exported from 
**« home; for silver is often received from 
* the islands, but seldom sent thither. The 
** balance of trade is, as it always must be 
** in future, in favour of India; it is there- 
*¢ fore highly important to probe the ques- 
** tion, which relates to the cultivation and 
*« importation of such an article as: sugar 
** from the East, tothe bottom. The'value 


«* of every rupee invested in sugar, and im- 
** ported from the East, is an additional ru- 
“* pee to the balance of trade against the 
*€ mother country. Some able and well- 
*€ intentioned’ persons have made it a ques- 
_ * tion, whether sugar may not be supplied 


** from India to almost an_ indefinite 
** amount; but they are not aware that the 
*€ success, or, in other words, the benefit 
“ of India, in this instance, would prove 
«the destruction of the mother country, 
*¢ which could not exist under the immense 
** drain of bullion that mnst follow. If the 
«* East was in the same predicament with 


** the West Indies, when the cost of the | 
“* sugar was either spent in Great Britain | 
«* and Ireland, or paid for in manufactures | 
«* and-stores, it would be consistent with | Indies, with sugar, 18 from the neutral.’ 





lution, however, did not stop here, the 
scarcity of colonial produce which it occas : 
sioned, suggested to the British ministry the 


delusive project of. making foreigners pay g — 


part of our heayy duty. on sugar, It.was 
said that we had the whole colonial’. trade 
under our command—that foreigners maygt 
take their sugar from us, and that we might 
therefore safely deny a ‘proportion of ong 
drawbacks ‘and bounties on ‘the re-e 
This expedient was brought forward in 1796, 
was approved by parliament, and in that year 
4s. were taken from the drawback on. the 
raw sugar, and 7s. from the bounty on: res 
fined, This he’ considered as a most im 
litic measure, a mere expedient of the mo 
ment to get over the difficulties of the year; 
and he was sorry to say, that, in.the whole 
course of his mercantile experience and ins 
tercourse with ministers on commercial subs 
jects, he had too often found tliat the expe. 
dient af the year was.the chief object, and 
that others, perhaps eventually more ims 
portant, mus’ give way tothat. Like greedy 
and improvident farmers, it was the year’s 
crop we looked to, one white crop perhaps 
after another, and stimulated most likely by 
alkalis and forcers of ‘all: sorts ; regardless 
whether we were or were not reducing the 
soil to. a caput mortuum: but let the soil. be 
once reduced to a caput mortuum, and then 
neither the farmer nor the financier will find 
their crops stack or thresh out well.—In 
1799, this pernicious méasure received new 
force, by a further reduction of the draw- 
backs and bounties, on the same alledged 
principle as before ; but the delusion did not 
last long ; for in that year, a Report from 
the West India merchants was made to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, affording the 
most irrefragable evidence that Great Britain 
did not in fact command the colonial trade, 


‘or the supply of Europe with colonial pro- 


duce: that report states, that there entered 
at the port of Hamburgh, between the 8th. 
March and 10th Sept. 1799, chiefly laded: 
with sugar and coffee—146 ships from Ame! 
rica, 3 from the Havannah, 7 from the East. 


<< the soundest principles of political arith- | West Indies, 56 from Lisbon, and Oporto» 
«* metic to encourage the importation by in all 230; and that, from all the British: 


«© every 


sible means.” The house would ports, there had only arrived, in that time,, 
observe that this was not the opinion of a 


211 ships, of a small tonnage, and not en- 


committee of West India planters and mer- | tirely laden with colonial. produce. This. 


chants, but was signed with the respectable | representation, or the facts to which. it re, 
names of the East India directors, C. Mills, lates, and the evident decline of our export, 
J. Roberts, F. Baring, J. Bosanquet, H. of colonial produce, caused the restoration” 


Inglis, J. Cotton, A. Robarts, and E. Parry. | of the drawbacks and bounties to their old 
The evil attending the St. Domingo revo- standard: but the channel of trade had; 


f 
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taken a new course, and a very material sti- 
mulus had been given to the cultivation of 
the Spanish and other rival colonies.—The 
on sugar had been increased at different 
times from 3s. 6d., at which it stood about 
60 years ago, to its present rate of 278. per 
ewt., with a further provisional tax hanging 
over it of 3s, per cwt. When the duty was 
only 3s, 6d., a writer of the name of Massy 
had computed, that 16s. per ewt. was an 
ample price for sugar at this market, and 
aid- the planter a fair return upon his capital. 
mention this, said Mr. H., for the purpose 
of shewing how erroneously we judge, when 
we see arapid and astonishing advance in 
the price of articles, and infer that the pro- 
. ducer of them is growing rich in proportion 
to that advance ; for it pow stood upon most 
ispectable evidence, in a report upon the 
table of the house (the Report of the Sugar 
Distillery Committee), that when-the con- 
sumer of sugar paid for it 63s. per cwt., not 
one shilling of that amount went into the 
pockets of the grower, - It was: in fact thus 


applied— 
ai ds 


To the revenue for duty . - 27 0 
To the ship owner forfreight - - 10 0 
To the underwriters for insurance - 3 6 
To the docks, public offices, and to 
merchants aud brokers for com- 
a NE aa aati eed ne te 
To the manufacturers for goods sent 
out, and to the curers of fish, pro- 
-. visions, &c. af parapet ys 
To the island revenues for taxés, and 
to white seryants, medical assist- 
ance, and other contingencies there 
(over and above the produce of 
Oa RP e a tee els 
To America, for lumber and provi- 
sions from the United States, or 
from the northern British colonies 3 6 


63 0 
so that, with the exception of a pittance that 
went to America for articles of the first ne+ 
cessity, the whole came directly into the 
pockets of various descriptions of British sub- 
jects, and circulated in every possible chan- 
nel that could interest the capitalist, the ma- 
nufacturer, and the Jandholder—He was 
teady to acknowledge that the magnitude 
and amount of the duty on the British con- 
sumption of sugar was a matter that could 
not be oppressive on the colonies, so long as 
amarket, ata fair price, was found for tueir 
produce, so Jong as its consumption at home 
Was not impeded, and that for its surplus, by 

Vou. IX. 
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the aid of just drawbacks and bountiés, a fo- 
reign vent was obtained ; but it must be eyi- 
dent; that, in the failure of such export, and 
in case a large and unusual quantity were 
thrown and forced ypon the home consump- 
tion, the duty must, in such case, fall upon 
the grower, since the price he got must be 
that reduced price at which he could temipt 
an extra consumption of the article at home, 
even if it were by making it the food of cat- 
tle; that in 1803, a war duty of 4s. was ad- 
ded on this article, and the planters were 
assured that it must fall on the consumers, 
as the export trade would soon be freed from 
impediments. It happened, however, that 
the whole of that duty, aggravated by addi- 
tional charges, originating in the renewal of 
war, did fall upon the growers, In fact, the 
duty must ever do so, unless a fair price at 
the foreign market for the surplus produce 
be obtained.—That the result was this: it 
had been held in that house, that a British 
subject, having embarked his property in q 
manufacture at home, attended with labour 
and risk, had a right to expect 10 per cent, 
as a fair return upon his capital. The colo- 
nist; who mianufactures sugar in distant 
islands, is surely entitled to at Jeast as much; 
yet 10 per cent. upon a colonial capital, ems 
barked in a sugar plantation, he was ready to 
prove, would require. 25s. to 30s. per cwt, 
free from all charges whatsoever, upon the 
sugar produced. Now, what had been, for 
many years past, the situation of the West 
India planter ? 

In 1786 and 1787, he got about 19s 6d.’ per 
cwt. free from charges, 
1799 and 1800, about - 10s. Od. 
1803, before the new tax, about 18s, Gd, 
afier the new tax . . 12s. Gdy 

ME ig itas. xe - 12s. 
1906: . . «+ « » « . nothing 
for the greater part of the crop of 1806 had 
sold for about 35s. 6d. per cwt. ex duty. 
when 36s. ex duty has been proved to be the 
cost of praducing it..-This he considered 
was a case demanding the consideration of 
parliament ; for he could produce high au- 
thority * for the maxim, that when a class 
of industrious cultivators are labouring at 
prices inadequate to their support, the states- 
man ought to consider it better that they 
should be relieved, and the burthen sustained 
by the whele community, than that it should 
fall ypon and crush that single class—He 
might, be asked, . what can parliament do? 





* Sir J. Stewart’s Political Economy; rol. 
I, p. 495. 
: H 
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Had they notlately passed a-bill for. the relief 
of the trade’? They had indeed passed some 
regulations tending to encourage an export, 
but, alas, the door of export was not oper! 
—He considered that there were various 
means of relief possible and practicable ; and 


ed themselves, those obstacles’ ought to be 
considered in relation to ‘the object to be 
obtained. A small and inconsiderable ob- 


jéct deserved tobe set aside by almost any | 


Serious obstacle ; but the obstacle might be 


reat and weighty, and yet the object might | 
He thought that when | 


eé much more so, 
the distress of this trade came to be consi- 
dered with attention, and the consequences 
that might result from that distress traced 
into all the channels which it was likely to 
reach, parliament would be of opinion that 
it deserved to be relieved even at some risk, 
and at the expense of some sacrifices; but he 
would slightly censider. the several means of 
relief which the petition itself suggested.— 
In respect to the present duty levied on su- 
gar, it was evident that relief might be grant- 
éd in that respect, even without any sacri- 
fice of revenue, should a forced and extra- 
ordinary consumption take place in conse- 
quence of the export being stopped. If we 


consumed an additional million of cwts. (one 
tiird of our whole import), which we usual- 


ly exported, we might evidently abate one 
third of the duty, and yet not be losers ; 
but, even were a greater reduction demand- 
ed from. us, it would be more prudent to 
support the grower of that which gave the 


duty, than to levy the tax rigorously to his. 
ruin.—An extra consumption at home in 


the distilleries cr breweries might seem to 
“be now ont of the question, since the report 
‘of the committee on the subject: the com- 
mittee, however, had only determined spon 
‘tthe present inexpediency of that measure, 
and had even recommended that steps should 


be taken for obviating any obstructions 


which exist to its future adoption, in case it 
should become necessary ; and the growers 
of grain need not be jealous of such an in- 
terference with them, since, were it judged 
proper to permit a free export of. grain to 
the West Indies, more would be so exported 
than the distilleries now took off, and. with 
additional advantage to the islands.—The 
permission to America to take sugar and 
coffee in return for the lumber and provisions 
she supplied, had been granted formerly, 
and might be granted again, either-experi- 
mentally, and-asa temporary relief, or un- 
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detrimental interference with -the .colonial 
system, the value of which he was not dig. 
posed in general to, contest, or un: 

to interfere with its restrictions. But there 
was another subject on which he was y, 


‘little inclined to dwell, as he knew thatit- 
although obstacles in as 0 to each present- | 


stood connected with many great and im. 
portant interests; yet the welfare and sup. 
pert of the colonies was unquestionably, 
of those interests, and it might be right for 
the committee to enquire how far the wel- 
fare and very existence of our.own colonies 
werg endangered’ by the considerafion which 
we persist in paying to the claims of neutrals, 
in ferbéaring to impede, as in time.of war 
we might, the transit of our enemy's colo- 
nial produce to the European markets, wa- 
der all the advantage and security of ,the 
neutral flags, thus taking away the induce. 
ment which the enemy might have to except 
colonial produce from the rigour of his ge. 
neral exclusion of our commerce. Certain 
he was, that none of the neutrals, not Ame- 
rica herself, could have one interest more 
deat and valuable than that of preventing 
Great Britain from sinking in a contest, in 
which she was the bulwark .of all that re- 
mained of independence in the civilized 
world, and in which she must certainly sink, 
if she be not enabled to avail herself of her 
wonted resources, arising from the industry 
of her subjects in every part of her extended 
empite.—For these reasons he trusted that 
there would be no objection to his motion, 
The noble lord who now conducted the -fi- 
nance department (lord H..Petty) bad. ex: 
pressed his approbation of the measure; that 
noble lord had been educated in sound prin- 
ciples of political science, and he. trusted 
that while he collected the stream of public 
prosperity, he would not neglect its source, 
—The hon. gent. then moved, ‘‘ That the 
petition of the West India planters, mer- 
chants, and others, be referred to a select 
committee of this house to consider the 
game, and to report, from time to-time, te 
the house, their opinions and observations 
thereen.” 

Mr, Jacob begged to enter his protest 
against the statement of the hon. gent, that 
either the present administration, or the one 


that preceded it, or that of lord Sidmouth, 


had been either cool or indifferent respecting 
the interests of the colonies. The American 
intercourse bill of last, session shewed. the 
attention of the present ministers to the-wamt 
and accommodation of the colonies, ' 
Mr. Rose felt himself called upon, by ‘the 


der certain permanent limits, without any ; allusion to the Amserican intercourse bill, te 
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gt he still considered it as an inju- 
yn dado If not for that, the whole 
whipping trading te the colonies would, ina 
sear or two, bé in the bands of this country. 
ot Moré than one sixth of the manufactures 
exported froma this country was sent to Spa- 
nish America, 
© Lord Temple defended the American in- 
fercoursé bill from the statement of the right 
hon. gent., wlio had gone so much out of 
iis way to repeat his former opinion upon 
that measure. He should be happy to meet 
that lion. gent. on the subject, and was con- 
fident é could prove that the measure was 
highly bencfitial to the colonies. ‘Fhe only 
diffichlty that had arisen respecting it, was, 
that the colonies did not think it went far 
énough, and expected more than his majes- 
ty's ministers would or could concede. 

_' Mr. Wilberforce was happy that this ques- 
tion had been brought under consideration 
béfore the passing of the Slave Trade Abolition 
Bill, because the distress complained of in the 
petition could not be imputed to that measure, 
Bre’ had long regretted the extraordinary in- 
svn ab Sagoo gel procuring colonial 
ptoduce; but certainly should not object to 
any just consideration for the distresses com- 
plained of. —The petition was then referred 
to a select committee. 

‘(Motixy Bitz.] Mr. Hobhouse brought 
up the report of the committee on the 
mutiny bHI. A desultory conversation en- 
gued on thé various clatses, in which Mr. 
Bastard, the Secretary at War, Mr. Wind- 
ham, colonel Wood, Mr. Yorke, Mr. Can- 
nitig, and sir John Doyle participated. All 
the clauses were éventually agreed to—— On 
the Speaket’s inquiry, whether any amend- 
iments were proposed to be made in the body 
of the bill, 
‘Lord Castlereagh rose. He considered 
the system of the right hon, secretary for 
the’ war department as too complicated to 
effect itsown purpose. In the papers on the 
table was a case which satisfied his own 
third that that system was wholly inade- 

uate to maintain the necessary present 
orce, afid was calculated to involve the 
country in future hazard, unless some mo- 
dification of it, such as that which it was 
his ifitention to propose, should be adopted 
ws parliament. Fle centended, that since 

€ defence of the country had been entrust- 
ed to'the right hon. gent,, it had been. ma- 
terially deteriorated. Indeed, the right hon. 
getit. seerned to admit that the home defence 
Was inadequate to its object ;. for otherwise, 


after having blamed the predecessors ‘of the’ 
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present administration for not having assisted 
the cenfinent, he would hardly have abstain- 
ed from making a single exertion to co-ope- 
rate with our allies, or to-prevernt the French 
from carrying their troops from the Coast ta 
the Vistula. Nothing had been done, with 
the exception of that enormous subsidy of 
s£80,000 to Prussia, for which his majes- 
ty’s ministers had even thought necessary to 
apologise, Fifteen or twenty thousand men 
had been sent on distant foreign service, and 
by that means the home defence had. been 
much weakened. The volunteers also, that. 
right arm of the public force, had been wi- 
thered under the right hon. gent’s superin- 
tendance ; and with respect to the Training 
bill, which was to bear down all before it, 
from the day that that bill had passed, nothing 
had been done, but making out the lists and 
apportionments, though a whole twelve- 


‘month had elapsed. For all this deduction 


from the home defence, we might be conso- 
led, if the body of the force detached 
abroad had been sent. on objects of real im- 
portance ; but here the right hon. gent. was 
equally unfortunate. At that moment, 
20,000 men, the flower of the British army, 
were locked up in Sicily, remote from every 
thing that it was the interest of the country 
to endeavour to aequire. The conduct of 
his majesty’s ministers, with regard to South 
America, had been equally vacillating, and 
equally unwise ; nota step had been taken 
by them till the negotiation at, Paris had ter- 
minated. .The -noble_ lord animadyerted 
with severity on the expedition under colo- 
nel Craufurd, of whose destination, he be- 
lieved ministers themselves had noclear con- 
ception. With regard to the modification 
which he meant to propose, it was clear 
that the right hon. gent. could not allege 
that his measure had been adequate to, the 
immediate necessities of the country ; and 
if not so, it would be much less adequate to 
the waste which his system contained within 
itself ;, a waste, doubling the usual casualties 
of the army. The modifications he propo- 
sed would not, however, prevent. the con- 
tinuation of the right hon. gent’s expeti- 
ment ; it-went merely to allow those re- 


cruits who wished to do so, to enlist for life 


instead of a limited period, thus counteract- 
ing the dangerous eects of the existing sys- 
tem. The documénts on the table proved, 
that up to the first of January last, the right 
hon. gent’s. plan had not. produced more 
than was formerly produced by the ordinary 
recruiting. Since.that period, ,he was hap- 
py to find, that the number raised was in- 
H 2 
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ereasing, .but this was owing to. circumstan- | 
ces applicable to any system, .and above all, 
to the notice given to officers of second bat- 
talions, that unless a certain number of men 
were raised within a limited period, those 
battalions would be reduced. He compared 
the right hon. gent’s system with the Addi- 
tional Defence act, and having argued at 
considerable length, in deprecation of the 
one, and in defence of the other, concluded 
by moving, as a proviso to that clause of the 
bill which related’ to the administration. of 
oaths to recruits, that if any recruit should 
declare before a magistrate his intention of 
enlisting, but not for alimited time, on re- 
ceiving such bounty as his majesty should 
think proper to offer, it should be lawful 
for the magistrate to take his oath for such 
extended service. ° 

Mr. Secretary Windham said, he was glad | 
to find that the noble Jord, though not uni- 
formly, had allowed that-his ‘plan had suc- 
ceeded. The fact was, that the recruiting 
had increased, arfd the desertions had dimi- 
nished. The. general force of the country. 
had been augmented, and as to the home 
defence, unless the enemy were to meet 
with greater successes than those of which 
we were at present apprised, it would be 
some time before any tremendous danger 
could be apprelended.. The noble lord had 
been perfectly safe in his observations on the 
expedition under colonel Craufurd, because 
he knew that it was unfit at present to di- 
vulge the object of that expedition. 
«© But,” says the noble lord, ‘* why not 
‘© harass the enemy in some other place ?”’ 
Would not this reduce the home defence of 
which the noble lord was so tenacious ? As 
to activity, an injudicious and imprudent 
activity was more dangerous than indolence ; 
for in, military subjects he could not agree 
with the French proverb, which said, in the 
idiom of that language, ‘* It is better to do 
nothings than nothing.” The noble lord 
cried out for expeditions. What sort of 
precedents of expeditions had the adminis- 
tration, of which the noble lord had formed 
a part, afforded ? Had not the noble lord, 
by sending out his expeditions, contrived to 
drown a great many men in the English chan- 
nel, and to wreck a great many others on 
the enemy’s coasts? As tothe diminution 
in the energy of the volunteers, their zeal | 
and activity nad ‘been called forth by the dan- 
ger of the country ; should thecountry again 
be in danger, he had no doubt that that zeal 
and activity would again be displayed, but 





at present there was no motive for their -ex- 


te 
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ertions. The noble lord complained, tha 
his (Mr W’s) bill had uot done what it ne 


ver professed to do, namely, in seven months 


to cause an immense increase in the army, 
A measure intended to produce a regular, 
permanent, and increasing supply, was ins 
capable of making a great and sudden acces, 
sion. He combated. the comparison which 
the noble lord had instituted, between the 
present military system and the defence bil] 
of the last administration, and. contended, 
in contradiction to the noble lord, that the 
superiority was greatly on the side of the 
former. He shewed, from a comparison of 
the returns, that the produce of the regular 


‘rectuiting, under the former system, wasto 


the present only in the proportion of 214 
men a week to 509. The desertions were 
under the former. system; in the last dix 
months of the year 1805, as1 to 157; in 
the last six months of 1806, the proportion 
was as 1 to 268. ‘The improvement in both 


these great points continued to increase to 


the present hour ; and in proportion as the 
new measures began to be better understood, 
their operation would be more extensive, 
Their influence was founded on the fixed 
principles of human nature. It was-not 
affording the present means of debauchery 
that he sought to fill the army, but by hold. 
ing out prospective rewards, to which it wag 
desirable that the minds of the people should 
be fixed; and, therefore, the amendmentof 
the noble lord was to be deprecated, as goi 
to undermine and unsettle the root they had 
already taken. 

Mr. Rose stated, that calculating the ex. 
pense of recruiting parties, coupled with 
the bounty of 18]. it made every man 
cost the country 38]. by the time they join- 
ed. Calculating the increased expense of 


‘Chelsea, the expense was not less .than 651. 


aman. The expense of Chelsea, on the 
present system, would amount, in time of 
peace, to between 700,0001. and 1,000,000, 
a year. 
Colonel Shipley, from his experience in 
his own regiment, assured the house that te 
cruits were obtained in greater numbers 
of better quality ; not the debauched out- 
casts of the manufacturing towns, but -the 
sons of the yeomanry, sent by their fathers 
to devote a part of their youth to the promo- 
tion of the glory of their country, in a wat 
which was maintained for the preservation 
of the rights of mankind. 


Colonel Barry bore testimony to the same . 
satisfactory operation of the new measule - 


with respect to his own regiment, if 
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sir James Pulteney repeated his former 
a nts against discharging men in. the 
middle of a, wat.. Great mischief would 
arise from that principle in the colonies, and 
with all our naval superiority, it would be 
found extremely. difficult to transport. the 
men. backwards and forwards, as often as it 
would be necessary ; he thought it unfair to 
institute a comparison between the ordinary 
rectuiting now, and what it was while the 
Additional Force act subsisted, It would 
r, on examination, that as great a pro- 
rtion of recruits deserted now as under 
the former system. 
" Sir John Doyle rose, amidst a very gene- 
ral call for the .question. If he had not 
been warned to be brief by the lateness of 
the hour, he should not be so stupid as not 
to take the hint gentlemen were so kind as 
togive him. (a laugh), He was against 
the amendment, asit went to mix limited 
and unlimited service. The very objection 
the gentlemen opposite urged formerly 
ainst his right hon. friend’s plan was, that 
it would have this effect ; and yet they now 
brought forward as an amendment a princi- 
ple which would have the same effect perma- 
nently, and in.a much greater degree. His 
right hon. friend’s plan had been stigmatized 


‘ gs visionary, theoretic, and quixotic, Its 


theory was, that by accomodating the service 
to the feelings and principles of human_na- 
ture, more men would be obtained, and of 
abetter quality. The theory of the noble 
lord was, that by making the situation of 
the soldier worse, and binding him to it for 
life, he would enter into it more readily, 
andremain in it more contented. The regi- 
ment he had the honour to command had 
been twice filled up so as to exceed its com- 
pliment under the present plan, though it 
had at one time sent 250 men, and at ano- 
ther 200 to the first battalion. There was 
a physical as well.as a moral improvement in 
the quality of the recruits. (Here there 
was ageneral coughing, which was stopped 
by acry of order!) The hon. bart. said, he 
was happy to find that the coughing did not 
proceed from any indisposition in the health 
of the house, though it might from an ia- 
disposition to hear him (a laugh). The 
measure produced 500 men a week since Ja- 
nuary, which was in the proportion of 


, 26,000 a year, If this measure was vision- 


wm and quixotic, he wished we had more 
of such quixotism. The physical superiori- 
ty of the recruits now detained was evinced 
by the small proportion rejected ; their mo- 
tal superiority by the reduced number of de- 
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sertions. He-was sure, that however cold 


‘calculation might anticipate the possibility — 


of the return of a large number of men at 
the expiration of their periods, leaving our 
colonial service in a circumstance of great 
exigency, there would always be found in 
the bosom of British soldiers .a’spirit which 
would never permit them to return to their 
homes while the service of their country re- 
quired their: service abroad. He cited the 
instance of a Scotch regiment nnder Marquis 
Cornwallis, in India, which, .though itspe- 
riod. of service had expired, volunteered for 
an expedition then fitting out, with the 
exception of two men, who’ afterwards 
came back,, and begged to be received,- but 
whom the. regiment, with a -becoming es- 
prit de corps, refused to receive.» He also 
cited the instance of the new regiments rai- 
sed for service, limited in point of. space as 
well as of time, that volunteered to accom- 
pany sir Ralph Abercrombie in his expe- 
dition to Egypt, and argued for unlimited 
service both in time and space, in order to 
have their offers accepted. He saw all this, 
and felt and marked it asa proof of nation- 
al honour, which would never admit.a Bri- 
tish soldier to avail himselfof the expiration 
of his period-of service, inorder to‘retire, 
when his country should be-in want, of his 
arm, but on the contrary would prompt him 
torenew h‘s engagement and to persevere 
till the danger was dissipated. Having set 
out with the intention to be. brief, and ha- 
ving received frequent hints from gentlemen 
to that effect he would. now sit down; for, 
though he had. something more to say, he 
thought he could notieave the - house under 
a better impression than what he had just 
said was calculated to produce. 

» Mr, Perceval thanked the hon. general 
for his statement. Though not intended for 
that purpose, ‘it fully corroborated many of 
the predictions. made by himself and his 
friends respecting the consequences of the 
military plan introduced by the right hon. 
secretary. Frequently had he adverted to 
the inconveniencies and difficulties that must 
arise from that plan to the colonial service, 
from the discharge of men in time of war, 
&c. ; but it would seem that men now 
crowded so thick to fill up the ranks, that 
all these inconveniences .and difficulties 
would vanish before the magic operation of 
the new system. -Yet he could not help © 
wishing that. the effects of this/astonishing 
bill might be compared with those’-not on- 
ly of the recruiting, but also df the parish 
bill. It would then be seen {and he could 














prove it even from the papers on the table} 
that the two months, namely February and 
March, of the year 1805, exeseded the re- 


turns of the two favourite months, set forth . 


as so productive, under the influence of the 
new system. Even inthe last stage of its 
existehoe, he parish bill produced 1265 
men, a greater rrumber than was now obtain- 
ed from the full vigour ef this new plan. As 
. te the volunteers, that.system was. acknow- 
ledged to beat an end ; for the danger of 
invasion was said to be over, and that alone 
keptthem together. It would therefore ap-. 
os even from the confession. of the right 
. gent. that those ‘* depositories of pa~ 
** nie™ only came forward in the hour of 
danger; that when danger shewed itself, 
then itis they flock to their standards. ‘The 
hon. and learned gent. concluded by advert- 
ing to the expedition in which a gallant eolo< 
ete) (Craufurd) had been engaged, whe so 
quently detained the attention of the 
house’ by his observations upon military af- 
fairs. He trusted, that to ‘whatever ‘part 
of the globe he was destined, he carried 
with him the countenance of ministers. 
- He hoped'that his labours would be crowned 
with success, and that he would not have 
te Ye his triumphs to ungrateful mas- 
ters (hear? hear !). ‘That if heshould be 
fortunate enough to’secure for his country 
as great a conquest as the Cape of Good 
Hope, he would be at least entitled to the 
titude of this house, or be allowed to wear 
is hard-earned: laurels, without ebloquy and 
reproach (hear! hear!) It was an awful 
prospect for the country, it was an awfal les- 
‘son'for the’naval and military gentlemen of 
the house, to reflect, that they were to earn 
their professional character and fame, by 
their service within these walls. (Loud cries 
of hear ! hear +): idee 
Mr. Windham begged to ask. the learned 
gent. 6 hewished to insinuate that the bon. 
edbonel (Craufurd) to whom he had alladed, 


hadiobtained:his present appointment in‘con- 


seqnenceof any services'he was: supposed to 
have rendered government in that house ? 

_ Mr.:Percevat disclaimed any such insinud- 
tiow, andobserved, that he must have been 
wholly misunderstood by: the right hon. gent. 
- Mr. Fawkes begged: to be allowed to-make 


asingleiobservation. He-did not hd to: 


‘know what was the destination of the hon. 
colanebso stsangely alluded to; but what- 
ever might’be that destination, he trusted 


that should that honourable: officer disregard. 
Bis'instroctions, and divert to any other put-: 
pose the force esurusted: to him, but that 


é 


which his orders pointed out, he wouldbe 
brought te 2 court-martial, to have his cay. 


have to relate his story to “ ungrateful man 
oe ters.”” Le 


declared, ‘that he was likewise misunderstood 
by the hon. gent. who spoke last!Thg 
house then divided on the amendment. Foy 
it 60. Against it 179. Majority against i 
#19. The bill was then ordered to be: én. 
grossed.—The second reading of ‘the Rormay 
Catholics’ Army Service bill was deferred 
journed, 
(ehieabagetiipien 
‘HOUSE OF LORDs.” 
Friday, March 13. i 
[Scercn Jupicature Bu.) Lord Opei: 
ville moved the order of the day for the sa: 


As-on former oeeasions he had etitered with 


of the citcumstances* which called for that 
regulation, and into the mode of 
it into effect, he should not now tro 


must be so present to their recollection; 
but content himself with moving, that the 
bill be now read’ @ second time.: ’ 

The Duke of Montrose had several ob: 
jections to eertain provisions of the bill, 


them at present, a3 they -would come mort 
ie evel before the house in another stage 

the question. , 

The Marquis of Abercorn was by no means 
aware of the exterit of the innovations 
which the bill’ seemed to have in contents 
plation, otherwise he would have entered 
his protest against it sooner. ‘In many és 
speets, more particularly in the creation of 
new places dependent upon the crown, it 
went to infringe not only the spirit, but the 
letter of the actof union. 

The Eart of Lauderdale differed wholly 
from'the noble marquis, and pledged ‘him- 
self, whenever their lordships thought pro- 
per to enter upon the question, not only to 
convince the house, but even that noble 
lord, that in no’ instance whatever did the 


infringe the act of union; afd that it’ did 
not provide for the’creation of more’ places 
of offices tlran’ existed at that period, and 
subsequent to‘ the time of. the union’ between 
the two-countries.—The bill was then reada 
second time, and-ordered'to be committed 
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duct cleared ; ot otherwise, that he would. 


Mr. Pereeva} again tose to explain, sid 


till Tuesday next, after which the honse ads 


eond reading of the Scotch Judicature bil, | 
some minuteness of detail into’ the nature 


their lordships with a repetition of wha 


but he should not enter into a statement of | 


measure proposed go to-violate the spirit, of ff 
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first time. 
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“|  WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
_ .. Friday, March 13. 

{Maweres.] Sir John Frederick obtained 
leave to bring in a bill for building a bridge 
ever the Thames, at Vauxhall, and for ma- 
king roads adjacent thereto.—-The names of 
the defaulters on the Dublin Election ballet 
were readover, and lord Bruce was ordered 
tobe taken into the custody of the serjeant 
at arms.—Lord Howick observed, that, 
when onthe preceding evening he proposed 
that the second keading of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Army. and Navy Service bill should 
take place on Tuesday next, he was pot 
aware of certain circumstances which would 
sender it inconvenient to many members to 
attend on that. day : he therefore moved, 
that the second reading should stand for 
Thursday.; which was.ordered accordingly. 
~—Mr. Gooch, from the select committee 
appointed to try and determine the merits 


-of the petition of Wim. Morland,, .esq., 


complaining of an undue clection and return 
for the borough. of Taunton, informed the 


house, that the said committee have deter- 


mined, that John Hammet, esq, and Alex. 
Baring, esq., were duly elected ; and also, 
that the saidcoramittee have determined, that 
the petition of the said Wm. Morland, esq., 
did appear to the said committee to be frivo- 
lous and vexatious.—On the motion of the 
secretary atrwar, the Mutiny bill was read 


athird time, and passed.—Lord Henry Pet- 
ty brought.in two bills. The one was for 


charging 12,000,000l., part of the loaa of the 
present year. on the war taxes, and for con- 
tinuing a certain portion of the war ‘taxes 
beyond the war, with a view to that object ; 
the other was.fer the further regulation of 
the sinking fund, according te the new 
financial plan. Both the Lills were read a 


- Serer | 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

f Monday, March 16. 

. [Scorcn Jupicarure Bitt,] On the 
order of the day being read for going into a 
committee on the Seoteh judicature bill, 

_ The Duke. of Monérose expressed. himself 
decidedly hostile to the measure in its pre- 


gent shape. He conceived the proposed di- | 


vision of the court of session into three 
ehambers, with a superior court of appeal,: 
to. be.an. infraction ot the articles of -union, 
inasmuch, as the court of session would thus 
no longer be the supreme court of Scotland, 
but would be: rendered inférior to ghother 


fourt, namely, the court of appeal, The 
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division into three. chambers. might also be 
productive of setious inconveniences; a case, 
for instance, decided by. a majority of ten 
judges to four, might, by the operation of 
this pill, be again decided upon by. four 
judges in one of. these three chambers, and 
these feur might happen to be the minotity 
on the former decision. The: chamber of 


‘review would, he thought, also defeat the ob- 


ject sought te be attained, namely, the more . 
speedy administration of justice, by 
narrowing the channel] of that administca- 
tion; and he had little doubt that this new 
court of appeal, if established, would soon 
be as much overloaded with appeals.as that 
house was at present. He thought it would 
be much more advisable to divide the court 
of session into twe chambers, consisting of 
eight judges, andseven, fromeach of whieh 
three judges might. be detached into the 
outer house, te do the business there ina 
manner. more complete than that.now. prae- 
tised. The judges might take it in rotation 
every year to go into the outer house. -If 
this mode was adopted, and the courts were 
empowered to give possession in consequence 
of judgment, and to order the payment of 
money, or to take good security in ease of 
an appeal, and also, if in that house costs 
were given on appeals to the extent of the 
expence aetually ineurred, together. with 
damages for any ingury sustained, there 
would be no necessity for aa intermediate 
court of appeal, and appeals to.that house 
would. become mueh less frequent. With 
respect to the introduetion of trial by jury, 
he thought it an experiment replete with 
difficulty, and one that ought not to be tried 
without thé most- mature consideration, at 
least, the experiment ought to be confined, 
in the first instance, to the city of Edin- 
burgh: In order, therefore, that there 
might be still further time given for the 
consideration of this very.important part of 
the subject, he moved an instruction: to the 
committee to divide the bill inte two or more 
bills, in order to_keep that part of the. bill 
relating to the judieature, and that respeet- 
ing trial by jury, perfectly distinct —This 
motion was not put, the first question being 
on the committal of the bill. 

Lord Redesdale considered the: present 
measure as a breach of the act of union, as, 
if it was carried into effect, the court of sés- 
sion would, in fact, no-longercxist. 

The Ear] of Selkirk contended that it was 
perfectly consistent with the act of union to 
make reguiations tor the better administra-- 
tion of justice:in Scotland, aad this measure 














“any 
‘ did nothing more. He could not, conceive 
that the establishment of an intermediate 
_ court of appeal would tend ‘to increase 'ap- 
peals, as experience in this country, with 
respect to the court of exchequer chamber, 
proved directly the reverse: ; 

- Lord Eldon was of opinion that the pro- 

division of ‘the court of session into 
three ‘chambers was not consistent with the 
spirit of ‘the act of union; he thonght that 
much might be done by the mode proposed 
by the noble duke, by . establishing: two 
ambers, whilst, at the same time, the act 
of union weuld not be infringed. His lord- 
ship examined different provisions of the 
bill, and contended that they were extreme- 
ly defective with respect to the directions 
given for resorting to trials by jury, and ap- 
peared to thave been framed without a due 
consideration of the nature of pleadings in 
the court of session, which were so different 
to those adopted in the courts of law in 
- Westminster-hall. He had considerable 
doubts respecting that part of the bill which 
related to trial by jury, and thought it would 
be better to separate it from the other. It 
‘Was a most important subject, and called for 
the earnest and serious attention of their 
lordships. 

Lord Grenviile thought it unnecessary for 
the noble and learned lord to remind their 
lordships that this stibject demanded their 
earnest and anxious attention, as those by 
whom the measure had been brought for- 
ward had not failed to impress upon the 
house the great importance of the measure, 
and had earnestly sclicited for all the assis- 
tance which could be derived for its com- 
pletion, both in and out of that house. The 
greater part of the noble and learned lord’s 
objections referred to particular provisions 
of the bill, which would be better discussed 
in the committee, and where it would be 
found that most of them had already been 
anticipated. No sufficient reason had, in 
his mind, been-urged for dividing this «bill 
into two, particularly after the subject had 
so long been -under consideration. As to; 
the objection that this measure was an in- 
fringement of the act’ of unicn, it did not 
appear to him to be in the least well found- 
ed. It was clear that there existed an ab- 
solute necessity for remedying the evils 
which resulted from the accumulation of 
business in the court of session. more than 
that ‘court could’ possibly get through, and 
the accumulation of appeals in that house. 
The necessity of some remedy was 80 evi- 
dent, that those noble lords. who objected to 
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this measure proposed as a substitute the dj 
vision into two chambers, If the diyisiog 
into. three chambers was however an ip, 
fringement of the act of union, it was per. 
fectly clear, that the division into two cham. | 
bers was also ai infringement. He, how. | 
ever,’ could not conceive there was 

doubt that parliament had the power of 
making enactments for the-better regulation | 
of the court of séssion. It was a power re. | 
cognized by an act of the Scotch parliament, 
and resetved by the words inserted in the 
article of the act of union. It would be ap. 


“surd to suppose that the court of session had 


the power which was acknowledged, of re 
gulating their own proceedings, but that 
parliament had no paramount power over 
them. With respect to the: trial by jury, 
the reasons which had been stated for not in, 
troducing it into Scotland appeared to him to 
be the best reasons for its introduction. 
Lord Melville declared himself friendly t 
the principle of diminishing the number of 
lords of session.- He had formerly proposed 
bill for diminishing their number to ten; 
but he confessed he thought the proposition 
of the noble lord for dividing them into | 
three chambers, much more preferable. He 
doubted, however, the propriety of esta. 
bi'shing a court of review, which he thought 
an infringement of the act of union, whilst, 
at the same time, it would not tend to d- 
minish the number of appeals to that house, 
as the litigants would still be anxious to 4 
peal to the last resort. With respect: to the 
trial by jury, he did not think it would be 
productive of those beneficial effects which 
were looked for by: the proposers of the 
bill; it was ill suited to the habits of the 
people of Scotland, neither did they wish 
for its introduction. 
The Ear] of Lauderdale quoted the 18th 
and 19th articles of union, for the purpose 
of proving that the present measure was no 
infringement upon that act, there being an 
express reservation that. regulations might be 
adopted for the administration of justice, 
consistently with public policy, and for the 
evident utility of the subject. The division 
of the court of session into three chambers, 
and the establishment of a court of review, 
were questions of public policy, respecting | 
which parliament had undoubtedly the” | 
power of deciding. The court of session 
had formerly established regulations by: acts 
of sederunt for the more speedy administra> 
tion of justice, and it were absurd to suppose 
that parliament had not the paramaunt 
power to enforce regulations for the betieg 
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administration of justice. The introduction delay, he could by no means agree to a delay 
of the trial by jury formed part of the reso- which would, perhaps, be the means of 
lutions passed iast session and since that | putting off the trial of this case to the next 
period no petition had been presented to the | session. He would agree to a delay of three 
house from any part of Scotland against that | or four weeks. The consideration of the 
rtof the plan. He was therefore warrant- | Culross petition was then fixed for ‘April 
ed in supposing that there was no objection | 16.—Lord John Thynne moved the order 
to its introduction. of the day for the second reading of the Bath 
The Earl of Mansfield, after modestly |C mmon division bill. Lord Ossulston op- 
apologising for offering himself to the atten- | posed ihe motion, as the bill went to inter- 
tion of the house upon such a subject, ex- | fere with one of the principal and most airy 
pressed himself of the same opinion with the | walks of the invalids who resorted to Bath. 
‘noble lord (Melviile), and cited an opinion | He moved, as an amendment, that the bill 
delivered by that great lawyer, the earl of | be read a second time that day three months. 
Mansfield, that the introduction of the trial The bill was defended by lord John Thynne, 
by jury in Scotland, so far from being ad- | Mr. Palmer, and Mr. Hobhouse. A divi- 
visable, might be attended with much ha- | sion took place; for reading the bill a second 
zard in the experiment ; so totally unsuited | time now 49, against it 78, majority 29, 
was it to the habits and prejudices of the A second division then took place on the 
people.—The house then went into acom- | question for reading the bill a second time 
mittee pro forma, in which lord Eldon gave that day three months: when there appeared 
notice that he should, when they came to forthe motion 57, against it 49. The bill 
the clause relative to the trial by jury, move was of course lost by a majority of 8. 
that it be omitted, for the purpose of having! [Stave Trape ABouirion Bitt.] Lord 





_ another substituted, better suited to answer | H. Petty moved the order of the day for the 


the desired purpose.-—Progress was then re- | third reading of the Slave Trade Abolition 
ported, and the committee obtained leave to | bill. 

sit again on Wednesday. Mr. Hilbert rose and said:—I do not 
———— rise, sir, with the vain hope df changing, by 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. any observations of mine; the determination 
Monday, March \0. which-the house has expressed, in a manner 
(Minutes.] Mr. Eyre, chairman of the | so decided, upon this question, but rather 
committee appointed to try the merits of the | with an anxious wish to record an opinion, 
petition complaining of an undue election | grounded on consistent principles, and unal- 
for the borough of Guildford, reported, that | tered by any thing which I have heard upon 

i 

| 

| 





Mr. Sumner was not duly elected, and that ; a subject so interesting and importaot. In 
the petitioner, the hon. Chapple Norton, | adherenee to consistency, which, rather than 
was duly elected; but that the opposition of | popularity, is my object, I -shall appear to 
Mr. Sumner to the petition was not frivolous | differ more with the prevailing sentiment of 
or vexatious. The clerk of the crown was | the house than some of my hon. friends have 
ordered to attend the next day to amend the , done, who have yet united with me in ep- 
return, by erasing the name of Mr. Suniner, | position to this measure ; for, after the con- 
and inserting that of Mr. Norton in its place. | cessions which they have made upon the 
—On the motion of Mr. Hobhouse, it was | points of legality, liumanity, and justice, I 
ordered that, at the rising of the house that | do not see how we can sit down and delibe-- 
day, lord Bruce, who had been taken into | rate upoa the policy and expediency of 
the custody of the serjeant at arms, in con- | keeping open the trade; we fall, too, in so 
sequence of default at. the election ballot, | doing, under the censure of the hon niem- 
should be discharged, on paying bis fees.—j| ber for Bedford, (Mr. Whitbread) who 
On the motion of lord Temple, a new writ | thinks that in the debate we have “ given 
was ordered for the election of a member tor | too much into cool discussion.” In which 
the borough of Buckingham, in the room} reprehension he includes, I presume, the 
of sir W Young, who had accepted the of-| noble lord (Howick) who introd::ced the 
fice of governor of the island of Tobago.—| bill into the house, and the noble lord (EH. 
Mr. Courtenay. moved, that the order for | Petty) who sits upon the same bench, and 
the consideration of the Culross election pe- | who certainly did not, either of them, en- 
tition, be deferred to the 16th of May. Sir | courage that declamatory tone which has too 
J. Anstruther said, that though the sitting | much prevailed in this debate. he hon. 
= was willing to agree to a reasonable | member himself took care nei to copy their 
fou. IX, I é 
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error, for he asked us whether it was neces- 
sary that we should prove that robbery and 
murder are unlawful? Certainly we need not 
trouble the hon. gent. for such proof, but it 
might have been as well if he had shewn 
how robbery and murder are to be prevented 
by this bill; in what sense it is calculated to 
do good rather than mischief, to confer 

benefits adequate to the evils it inflicts, and 
the risques it imposes upon humanity. The 
hon. member has intimated a conjecture, 
that the crimes attendant upon the Slave 
Trade in the West Indies have provoked the 
judgments of God, and that the hurricanes 
to which those climates are subject are the 

signals of his vengeance. Sir, there is much 
moral and physical evil in the world, but it 
is a bold and rash attempt in any mortal to 
impute that evil asa judgment of Providence 
upon the heads on which it may chance to 
fall. Where an individual perishes in the 
actual commission of a crime, we may be 
allowed to draw a profitable lesson from so 
striking an incident ; but where calamities 
consistent with the course of nature extend 
themselves over large districts, and afflict 
persons of various descriptions, there is 
something peculiarly rash in pronouncing 
that the sufferers are the victims of divine 
justice. [ am better acquainted with the 
history of Jamaica than-with that of. any 
other island in the West Indies. Jamaica 
has been for 20 years free from hurricanes, 
that period no way marked jy a forbearance 

as to the purchase or labour of slaves In 4 
years, nearly successive, hurricanes have -vi- 
sited that island, and have specially deso- 
lated one of its districts—that district and 
those years not chargeable with any extraor- 
dinary concern with the slave trade. Those 
calamities have swept away large fleets of 
British ships returning from conquest over 
the enemies of their country, in nowise par- 
ticipating in the slave trade; and, what is 
still more worthy of remark, I do not find 
that any corresponding judgment has, at 
those periods, fallen upon British legislators 
and statesmen, the authors and promoters of 
the slave trade, who, as I shall shew, did 
not make their acts of parliament in igno- 
rance, - but knew well what they were 
doing ; neither. upon them, nor upon the 
nation whose affairs they administered, did 
tach judgments attach; but, on the contrary, 
the era in which the slave trade was autho- 
rized and 
lature was one of distinguished prosperity 
in that country, one in which she became 
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tion of the hon. gent. (Mr. Whitbread) J 
will just notice. ‘‘ All has been assertion,” 
he says, * on our side, against facts proved 
on theirs” I did not expect this remark 
from the hon. gent. or from those who vote 
with him on this subject ; for I contend, on 
the contrary, that the main facts on which 
the question depends have been asserted 
over and over again on their side, and never 
proved, I allude more particularly to their 
assertions, that the wars, and cruelties, and 
miseries of Africa, are caused by, and de- 
pendant upon, the European resort thither 
for slaves: and here I will not merely op- 
pose assertion to assertion, but challenge in- 
vestigation, and ask them where, if the 
proot they alledge exists, that proof may be 
found? In their pamplets and publications, 
though again and again they assume it as 
proved, I cannot find it, nor does the proof 
lie in the documents which have been pro- 
duced on your table. » They pretend to value 
facts only, and to disregard opinions ; but 
opinions are not, in all instances, to be dis- 
regarded, nor are the authorities in our sta- 
tute-book to be treated with disrespect. I 
do confess, sir, that whena right hon. gent. 
(Mr. G. Rose) on the other side, produced a 
detailed account not only of all the acts, but 
of the proceedings of parliament, with the 
opinions of committees of this house, so de- 
cidedly and so repeatedly expressed upon 
the subject of the slave trade, illustrating 
and explaining, as he read it, the characters 
of those who introduced and sanctioned 
those proceedings, J did think that the accu- 
mulated authority thus concentrated and 
brought into a focus, was calculated to make 
some impression upon this house, and pat- 
ticularly upon its junior members, who 
might thence be induced to doubt and hesi- 
tate at least, and not to remain so confident 
in opinion as to treat with disregard, nay 
almost with contempt, the sentiments and 
arguments of those who yet adhere, with a 
lingering attachment, to the monuments of 
the wisdom of our ancestors, to the delibe- 
rate judgment of men, with whom I will not 
say that I would rather sometimes go wrong 
than always right with others, bat of whom 
I will say that their talents and virtues have 
not been exceeded by those of thei: succes- 
sors. Sir, it is impossible that we can pre- 
tend, that upon this subject they legislated 
in ignorance. The abuses of the slave trade 


gncouraged by the British legis- | were more flagrant at its commencement 


| 


than in its progress. It began on the part 
of thé English with acts of violence and ra- 


the envy of the werld.—Another cbserva- pine. Of those acts it is well known that 


‘ 
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queen Elizabeth expressed her disapproba- 
fion; and in the year 1711, queen Anne, 
in recommending the ‘subject to the attention 
of parliament, directs, that they shaii en- 
quire into the “‘ nature of the trade.” But 
are not the acts of parliament themselves, 
and their preambles, quite sufficient to prove 
that our ancestors were at variance with us 
- in the first principles of the question? When 
they thought fit to encourage an ‘ African 
slave trade,” for the purpose of ‘ supplying 
the West India colonies with slaves,” was not 
this the whole of that proceeding, which 
we now pronounce to be ontrary to justice, 
humanity, and sound policy? Put the case 
merely thus, and say nothing of any cir- 
cumstances not necessarily and indispensably 
connected either with the purchase of slaves 
in Africa, with their conveyance to the 
West Indies, or with their maintenance 
there as slaves on our plantations, and let 
me ask the young members who have heard 
the declamations which this debate has oc- 
casioned, whether here be not the sum and 
substance of that abominable crime which 
they are about to abolish? Qur ancestors 
jndeed distinguished betwixt the trade and 
its abuses: that they tolerated, these they 
teprobated ; a sufficient proof of which 1s 
afforded by the act of 23 Geo. JI. c. 31, 
which, in its preamble, authorises the trade 
and its application to the West Indies; but, 
jn one of its provisions, enacts penalties 
upon its abuses —abuses which it pronounces 
tobe “to the prejudice of the said trade.” 
It is, in vain then for us to say that we are 
not completely at issue with our ancestors 
upon this question, of that we know any 
thing which they did not know, when they 
gave repeated legal sanction to that which 
we seek to abolish.—There are: also, sir, 
other opinions which I am inclined. to treat 
with respect—opinions founded upon facts 
and observations made in the midst of those 
very scenes of disgust and horror, which it 
is the professed object of this bill to prevent: 
and again let me ask those who have atten- 
tively listened to the pathetic representations 
made in the course of this debate, whether 
they can conceive it possible that two per- 
sons, neither slave traders nor West India 
proprietors, but impartial, enquiring travel- 
Jers; should penetrate into the interior of 
Africa, be witnesses of what is passing there, 
and of the condition of its inhabitants, and 
yet come away, the one doubting whether 
an abolition of the slave trade would answer 
any good purpose, the other expressly dis- 
approving that measure? What! live and 
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travel in Africa, and even doubt upon the 
subject? How is it possible? unless indeed 
it should prove that we at this distance from 
the scene are deceived. by partial views of 
what, when regarded near and entire, wears. 
another appearance, and produces another 
effect. Yet is it nevertheless true, ‘that 
Bruce and Parke, their minds unprejudiced 
on the subject, or if biassed at all, expe- 
riencing a bias against the trade, have re- 
turned, the one from the East, the other 
from. the west of the negro country; Parke 
intimating his doubts* whether the abolition 
of the trade would answer the views of its 
promoters; and Bruce, in the strongest 
terms, deprecating the measure.t—I have 
before meutioned, on the authority of Mr. 
Parke himself, that I believe his book to 
express, in this respect, his own sentiments, 
and not those of his editor, Mr. Bryan Ed- 
wards: and Mr. Edwards, sir, when he 
edited that book, was either an abolitionist, 
or at least wavering in his opinions. He 
was a man of much genius and ability ; if 
his talents had been cultivated in another di- 
rection, he would probably have been an 
eminent poet or orator, but an orator, I 
think, rather excelling in - the rhetorical 
than in the logical beauties of the art. He 
was, upon commercial suljects, and more 
particularly on the subject of the slave 
trade, of vacillating opinions ; and the West 
India body, who always respected his abi- 
lities, could seldom depend upon the de- 
terminations of his judgement. When, in a 
former debate, I connected the statements of 
Parke with the comment with which Mr. 
Malthus has accompanied them, I expressly 
said (not knowing then that Mr. Malihus 
had published any opinion about the Slave 
Trade) that I was not able to say whether 
that gentleman was or was not a friend’ to 
abolition ; bat the principle he has advanced, 
and the reasoning he has introduced on this 
subject, remain unaltered; and when he 
states that the population of Africa is con- 
tinually passing beyond the mean’ cf’ its 
subsistence, and that the condition of the 
negro nations will experience no ameliord- 
tion until industry and security of property 
be introduced among them, these cireunr- 
stances appear to me to bear strongly upen 
this question. | shail be told that industry 
and security of property cannot find their 
way into Africa until the Slave Trade be 
abolished ; but those who jook fir an abo- 





* Parke’s Travels, 4to. p. 287, 298. 
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lition of the Slave Trade in Africa by a 
British act of parliament, seem to me to shut 
their eyes upon the lessons of history and 
experience.—I will not travel over again 
‘the ground I have trodden. I have before 
stated my opinion, that the little informa- 
tion which we can glean of the state and 
condition of Africa, before the resort thither 
of Europeans for colonial labourers, has been 
either kept back or misrepresented in the 
publications of the abolitionists ; and, when 
aright hon. gent. (Mr. Rose) alluded to what 
Leo Africanus relates to us concerning Ne- 
’ gro Land, the hon. gent. (Mr. Wilberforce) 
who has interested himself so much in this 
question, appeared to me to promise us 
some comments upon the page of Leo. I 
shall not have an opportunity of observing 
upon what may fall from the hon. gent on 
this subject, and I am not sure whether his 
usual ingenuity may not extract from Leo 
some passages which, in his opinion, fa- 
vour his own views of the question ; but I 
challenge him to contradict this result, that 
from the whole tenor of Leo’s seventh nook, 
which treats of the negro nations, it appears 
that before the resort of the Portuguese to 
the coast could have affected the condition 
of the interior, wars, both for dominion 
and plunder, originating as frequently, and 
from as slight provocations as they do now, 
were common throughout Negro Land ; 
that the captives taker in those wars were 
either condemned to slavery, to imprison- 
ment, or to death; that the condition of 
tha’ slavery was in many instances most 
cruel and oppressive ; that extensive markets 
for slaves were then open, and that to the 
Moors and to the eastern countries the sale 
of slaves was extensive ; that in some in- 
stances the African Princes invited and even 
forced the Slave Trade, refusing to pay in 
gold for what they bought, and compelling 
the merchants, much against their will, to 
take slaves in return for their merchandize ; 
and that slaves were at that day so plentiful, 
and horses for the purposes of war so valu- 
able, that fifieen or tweuty slaves were gi- 
ven for onehorse. This I assert to be a fair 
abstract of what we gather from Leo, pre- 
mising, however, that I am not able to 
read the original Arabian, nor haye I ever 
met with the Italian translation made by 
Leo himself. I have, however, compared 
tthe Latin Elzevir translation with a French 
translation published at Lyons, in the six- 
teenth century, and they correspond in all 
essential respects. A voyager almost con- 
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speaking of the part of the African coast 
visited by him, tells. us, that the negro na- 
tions are often at war, that they sell slaves 
to different nations, ‘‘ and some to the 
Christians, since they began to trade with 
that country,” evidently shewing, that when 
the Christians entered into the commerce, » 
they found it already established and exten- 
sive.--I build then, sir, my sentiments upon 
this question in part upon these authorities ; 
and finding nothing in divine or human law 
which pronounces the possession, or the 
purchase, or the use of a slave, to be ne- 
cessarily and invariably unjust, I cannot see 
either the obligation or the policy of abo- 
lishing that share of the Slave Trade which 
at present exists forthe supply of our own 
colonies. If I were now to deliberate con- 
cerning any society, whether slavery should 
enter into its constitution, I should say ; 
** Certainly not.” If I were laying down 
regulations, and framing laws for an infant 
political establishment, | would take into 
my consideration all the original and abstract 
rights of man, for such rights do exist, and 
ought to be venerated, aithough they cannot 
often be applied with practical benefit to so- 
cieties that have long existed uncer establish- 
ed Jaws. But we are not now in the case of 
debating whether our colonies shall or shall 
not be cultivated by slaves from Africa ; 
they are and ever have been so cultivated ; 
and we know at least that their prosperity 
has been hitherto dependant upon occasional 
supplies of the same description of import- 
ed population. All the rest is experiment 
merely, and theory, contradicted too by all 
that we know from fact and experience. 
When J before took occasion to observe the 
inconvenience of adopting in politics a rule 
so rigid that we would profit by nothing in 
this world that was connected with vice and 
abuse, the hon. gent. (Mr. Wilberforce) told 
me, that ‘* this was ever our way; we 
wanted to let the Slave Trade pair off with 
some other tolerated crime.”’ Sir, I do not 
find myself reduced to the miserable expe- 
dient of defending one abuse by another, 
I shewed how inapplicable these strict drawn 
rules must prove to the state of the world 
we live in, and that, if we would be rigid- 
ly bound by such principles, we must have 
neither lotteries nor alehouses ; but I did 
not say that, consistently with the present 
condition and circumstances of this country, 
it was expedient that we should abolish ei- 
ther lotteries or alehouses: why then does 
the hon. gent. taunt me with the charge that 


temporary with Leo, is Cademosta, who in, I have not attempted to check, those evils ? 
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Why am I to be summoned to put on the diments which a laborious manufacture al- 
armour of chivalry, and to mount my Rosi- ways opposes to population. The house has 


nante in the hon gent’s suite? Sir, if I 
should ever sally out upon such adventures, 


heard the result of the experience of an hon, 
gent. near me (Mr. Barham), whose hu- 


and, stepping beyond the little circle of! mane endeavours to support his own num- 
public or private life, wherein I may have | bers have hitherto proved ineffectual. My 
it in my power to be useful, should under- | hon, friend (Mr. Ward), who spoke so ably 
take the reform of the world, I will not’ on this question a few nights ago—so ably, 
forget what is and has been the average state that this house must wish that he would 


of. human life : 


vince.—And now, sir, I will look towards 
the West Indies; and here the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Wilberforce), attempts to pin me down 
to the statement of progressive population 
which ] have found produced by himself 
and his friends, and which, believing it to 
be iolerably exact, I have contended did, 
when connected with the very moderate 
supply the islands would need, were they 
left unthreatened by this measure, prove, 
that the humane purposes of the Abolition- 
ists were already attained, or in a fair way 
to be attained, without any violent proceed - 
ing. Oh! says the hon. gent., if you ad- 
mit that, then without any importation, the 
increase by breeding will soon answer every 
purpose, excepi that of extending cultiva- 
tion, and that is what we cannot encourage. 
Sir, T believe that the treatment of slaves 
has been improved by experience and miti- 
gated by civilization ; and admit, therefore, 
that the maintenance of the numbers by 
breeding may have been progressive to a 
certain degree ; but this goes a very little 





nor will I attempt to carry | more frequently take part in its debates— 
legislation beyond its fair and reasonable pro- | 


and whose conviction on the subject I pre- 
tend not to say results from any partial view 
of the case, alluded to an estate which did 
support its numbers: that estate, sir, is 
most favourably circumstanced ; it is insula- 
ted among the high lands of that district 
where it is placed, and the negroes cannot, 
without the utmost difficulty, indulge that 
rambling propensity which they bring with 
them from Africa, where polygamy is the 
law of the land. I could tell my hon. 
friend, that those who have constantly had 
the care and superintendance of that estate, 
have had also the care of others in the neigh= 
bourhood, to which they have extended ex- 
actly the same humane management ; and 
that in no other instance have they found it 
possible to maiutain the numbers. without 
purchase —I am enabled to state a case of 
peculiar hardship, in respect to an estate 
called Dean's Valley, in the parish of West- 
moreland, Jamaica, which, from 329 ne- 
groes which it possessed in the year 1783, 
ill assorted as to sex, has sustained a gradual 
decay of its numbers, until, by the last re- 


way towards proving the policy of con-/ turn in the year 1806, the numbers were 
demning our colonies to remain fer ever | reduced to 166. This estate, for upwards 


without the possibility of an imported sup- 
ply of population ; forafter this bill is pas- 
sed, there is no remedy for any of those va- 
rious events which are within the compass 
of possibility, and which may suddenly di- 
minish their population I havea right to 
say, that there is not any one in this house, 
who can at this time conjecture what and 
how many are the accidents which, in spite 
of humanity and vigilance, may contribute 
to the decrease of the negroes in our West 
India colonies, while, within a few leagues 
of them, a rival colony shall be flourishing 
and prosperous, unfettered by that eternal 
restriction which this bill will impose. A 
hurricane, and consequent famine, carried 
off, in Jamaica alone, 15,000 black inha- 
bitants. Epidemics have occasionally pre- 
vailed, that have proved nearly. as fatal; 
and, independantly of such accidents, there 
exists the inequality of sexes, bearing more 
or Jess hardly on individyals, aad the imipe-: 








of 20 years past, has been in a trust under 
will of the proprietor, who died in 1783 ; 
and the trustees have not been at liberty to 
purchase anegro. Asto the treatment of 
the negroes in this interval, those who know 
any thing of that island will rest satisfied, 
that there has been nothing wanting in hu- 
manity or provident care, when I state, that 
Mr. Mure has had the management of it, 
having, at the same time, the charge of 
Mr. Dehany’s estates in that neigbourhood, 
where the numbers have’been maintained, 
and the condition of the negroes generally 
cited as among the happiest in Jamaica. Sir, 
other cases of hardship may be stated, if 
necessary—cases of minors and lessors of 
estates, who will take back their properties 
wholly or nearly destitute of Jabourers, and 


‘consequently incapable of being profitably 


cultivated, and to whom, even in the long 
interval in wh‘ch this question has been un- 
der‘agitation, there has not been the -powér 
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erthe ability to provide against the ruin 
which now awaits them. —It has been said, 
you have had warning. Why have you not 
Imported females and young people? As 
to the warning, sir, there was not till last 
year any concurrent decision of the two 
shouses of parliament on this question: and 
as to the preferable importation of females, 
das that been at the discretion of the plant- 
er? An hon. and learned gent. (the Solici- 
tor General) ; whose speech made a deep im- 


pression on the house, willing to prove that | 
slavery prevailed in Africa in exact propor- | 
tion with the demand for slaves, and that | 


crimes were invented and forged whenever 
convicts were wanted, told you that if the 
planters should even say we will have none 
‘but women and children, women and chil- 
dren would be convicted and transported ac- 
cordingly. Sir, I wish gentlemen would 
consider what would have been the feelings 
of the house, and what the tone of decla- 
mation that would have been excited, had 
such a fact been stated in evidence,‘ as that 
of ships waiting upon the coast of Africa 
until they could be filled with women and 
children, because, forsooth, these were the 
description of slaves most saleable in the 
West Indies--with what exclamations of 
horror would such a recital have been recei- 
ved! And because the fact does not exist ; 
because the colonies have been obliged to 
receive such slaves, and such only, as the 
Jaws of Africa have suffered to be exported, 
is it now to constitute an additional charge 
against the planters, that they have not as- 
sorted the sexes, or imported such only as 
were best fitted for supporting the popula- 
tion ?—‘* When the condition of the slaves 
in the West India colonies is taken into con- 
sideration by the abolitionists, they first tells 
us that slavery bids defiance to law. ‘* There 
arelaws’tis true,” says the hon. member 
for Bedford, ‘‘ but there are masters of 
* slaves :” and we hear again and again, what 
cannot be denied, that laws made for a so- 
ciety consisting of a mixture of slaves and 
freemen, ate not susceptible of the force 
and equal administration which laws have in 
a.country of freemen only. Sir, nobody 
that | know of has pretended to prefer sla- 
very to freedom, or to contest the point, 
that slavery does hardly admit of the com- 
plete controul of the law. Slavery has been 
mitigated, and must be mitigated, as civili 
zation isextended. It is mitigated by man- 
ners, by opinions, andby examples. But. 
sir, when the full measure of censure has 
been poured upon usfrom this channel (be- 
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cause we found the colonies cultivated by 
slaves, and must continue so to cultivate 
them), was it to be expected that we should 
also be separately arraigned for the insutfici- 
ency of those laws, which, with better will 
than power perhaps, we have endeavoured 
to apply in regulating this state of society ? 
Was it candid in the hon. and learned gent. 
(the Solicitor General) to cite, as an instance 
of West Indian barbarity, a law passed 120 
years ago (the date of which he did not tell 
us till the question was put to him), and in 
which coarse expressions were found respect. ° 
ing slaves, when that learned gent.’ well 
_ knows that there exist, even in the statute- 
book of the British parliament (and I be- 
lieve yet unrepealed), several acts, the pro- 
visions of which are a disgrace to humanity ? 
—Sir, the laws which have been passed for 
| the protection of the negroesin the West 
| Indies have not all proved dead letter ; they 
have been enforced and executed in many 
instances, and they are at least evidences 
and records of the public opinion, by which 
the conduct of the whites in the West Indies 
is ina very considerable degree controlled ; 
nor is it true that those laws, which breathe . 
the mildest spirit, have been wrung from 
the colonists by the discussion of this ques- 
tion ; it is well known that the consolidated 
slave law of Jamaica (the island which con- 
tains one half the slaves of our West India 
colonies) was passed previous to that discus~ 
sion.—While I contend, sir, that -slavery 
has been mitigated by civilization, I must 
express a doubt whether civilization has 
equally tended to prevent abuses in societies 
of freemen governed by equal laws ; and if 
a comparison be now drawn, as to the prac- 
tical result in regard to the happiness of in- 
dividuals, betwixt the one society and the 
other, I may assert that, of acts of cruelty 
and oppression which stain the character of 
those'who commit, and increase the misery 
of those who suffer them, more instances 
occur in the cities of London and Westmins- 
ter in one week, than in one month inthe 
whole island of Jamaica.—The hon. gent, 
has somewhere alleged, that the circumstan- 
ces of slaves often purchasing their freedom 
with the money they save, is an indisputable 
proof that they are miserable in a state of 
slavery. Sir, a slave, like an English labour- 
‘*, looks upon a liberation from labour as 
his sovereign gdod. It does not follow that 
12 is the happier for having attained it ; but 
it is something to know that these ill-trested 
laves do yet frequently save property enough 
wherewith to purchase their freedon.— 
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Most sincerely do I wish that, respecting | man, who, on such an occasion, should say, 


the treatment of negroes, either in one is- | sell your drays and your horses, turn away 


Jand or in one insulated district, an be or 
ment had been made at the expense of go- 
vernment, and upon the maxims of the abo- 
litionists, and that it might have been seen 
how far the voluntary services of African 
negroes could have been obtained, and in- 
dustry and happiness have been advanta- 


your men,-use less malt and hops, pay us 
less duty, and that will relieve you: or 
should some hon. gent. in this house, at 
| such a moment, professing an anxiety to 
| assist the brewers, have prdjected a measure 
which they believed would set their factories 
| On fire, how consolatory must it be to them 
geously promoted, uader asystem essential- | to hear him exclaim—Well, I am glad I 
Jy differing from that which prevails in our | know your case, for now you cannot: say 
colonies. We should then have proceeded | that it is my projected measure which has 
upon sound and safe principles, to innovate | occasioned your ruin! The distress of the 
upon that which, however imperfect, has West India colonies at this moment, sir, 
conduced liitherto to their prosperity.—The | arises from their having complied with the 
hon. gent. will aot admit my supposition | urgent stimulation of the mother country, 


that our needful supply (if the dread of abo- | in furnishing her not only with produce 


lition were removed) would become very | amply sufficient for her own consumption, 
trifling, in comparison with the numbers but also with a large surplus to enrich her 
now in our islands; for he contends that | by foreign trade; and, because the foreign 


we still desire slaves, for the purpose of ex- | market, vot by their fault, is denied to the 


tending our cultivation indefinitely, not re- | Colonists, they ask you to support them 


collecting how little likely itis that cultiva- | under the burthen of producing what ‘has 

been, and may again be, a most profitable 
resource to yourselves.—On the political 
value of the colonies, and the intimate con- 
nection of their prosperity with our naval 
power, having on another occasion spoken 
at some length, I will now be silent; and 
very shortly advert to the danger of insur- 
rection in the islands connected with the 
present bill. Sir, I do not desire to look on 
the gloomy side, and will hope that our ‘co- 
lonies may .not undergo the rapid fate of 
Saint Domingo; but I cannot forbear to 
notice what we have heard upon high au- 
thority, that the people of France do connect 
the revolution in Saint Domingo with'the 
abolition of the slave trade. The noble lord 
(Lauderdale) who, in the ccurse of the late 
negociation, was thus informed, is said to 
have replied, that he believed otherwise. I 
respect much, sir, the manly understanding 
of that noble lord, but cannot considér his 
opinion on this subject as of equal value 
with that generally diffused over the French 
nation, who witnessed the whole course of 
that dreadful event, who knew the pains 
taken by the Amis des Noirs to spread their 
doctrines in the colonies, and who read the 
twopenny and _ threepenny publications, 
which there tco teemed from the press, in- 
viting the negroes ‘‘ to break their chains 
upon the heads of their oppressors.” Ex- 
pressions equally inflammatory I could shew 
the noble lord (Howick) who sits on the’ 
bench before me, in the pamphlets which 
have been circulated here, although I doubt’ 
not that his mind has never been sullied by’ 


tion should be further extended, under the 
existing discouraging markets for produce ; 
and I have not been surprised, sir, to hear, 
at the same time, the present distress of the 
West India trade urged as an argument in 
favour of the abolition. The abolition, says 
an hon. gent (Mr. Jacob), wiil prove a bles- 
sing to. you, for it will lessen that produce of 
which you now import too much ; while 
the hon. gent. (Mr.. Wilberforce), opposite 
to me, who had been told by me, that, in 
opening the case of the West India trade, 
I should not think it necessary to allude in 
the most distant manner to this question, 
and who seemed to approve the distinction, 
did, upon that occasion, and when I could 
not reply to him, apply the whole of that 
case to this question, and expressed his satis- 
faction that the postponement of this de- 
bate had given him an opportunity of pre- 
viously hearing our case stated, since now it 
must appear, that ‘ it was not to the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave trade that could be impu- 
ted the distresses of the colonists.’ Sir, I 
cannot so well answer these extraordinary 
arguments as by recalling to the mémory of 
the house that there have been periods. 
when, for two or three successive years, those 
useful and valuable establishments, . the 
public breweries of this country, have been 
admitted to be unprof t ible, and even losing 
concerns ; and we will suppose that in such 
_ Circumstanves the brewers had found it neces- 
sary to lay their case before parliament, re- 
quiring som: legislative measure for their 





relief; what should we think of uie states- 
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the perusal of them, and that he therefore 
thought an allusion which | made to them 


‘ upon a former day less justifiable than it 


Keally was. Sir, it is not the debates of 
this house (of which we are charged with 
permitting the circulation in the colonies) 
that are so much calculated to impress the 
mind of the negro, as an act of legislation, 
the operation of which he will immediately 
‘see, and the grounds and motives of which 
-he will then naturally make the objects of 
is enquiry.—This, sir, 1 think is the pro. 
.per moment for my acknowledging that pro- 
tection to our characters, which some hon. 
gents have thought fit to interpose against 
the abuse which others have so copiously 
‘bestowed upon us. IJ have, sir, carefully 
estimated the amount of that protection, and 
J think it is this: ‘ these West India planters 
and merchants,’ say they, ‘are, for aught 
wwe know, anatomically constructed, much 
Jike other people ; they have a scull, a brain, 
.a pia and a dura mater, like ourselves ; but 
man is the creature of habit, and their habits 
are detestably bad. Their early associations 
fill their minds with inveterate prejudices, 
which prevent them either from understand- 
ing or feeling like the rest of the world: 
ut then let us not be too severe upon them; 
for were we ourselves (lord H. Petty, Mr 
(Canning) exposed to similar impressions, 
‘which thank God we are not! our opinions 
and conduct might be just like theirs.’ I 
do not‘know how others may feel on this 
subject, sir, but I for one desire not to put 
the gentlemen to this expence of reluctant 
liberality, to exact from them this. tribute 
of left-handed candour. All that in our 
defence and justification I would ask of them 
is, that when they have torn out of the 
statute-book the acts of one hundred and 
fifty years, and scattered them upon the floor, 
they would permit us, humble gleaners, to 
collect and to carry home with us the frag- 
ments; we will treasure up the preambles 
and provisions which they have contemp- 


~ tuously rejected, and those shall be our jus- 


tification: for the rest, let them leave us to 
God and to our own consciences; but if we 
ask them not to trouble themselves about 
our defence, let them recollect, that upon 
the subject of the slave trade it ill becomes a 
member of the parliament of Great Britain 
to stigmatize the instruments which that 
legislature has deluded into a crime (if we 
are soto call it), of which the nation has 
pocketted the gains —-I am here led to advert 
to that compensation which is due, as I 
think, to those whose properties this bill 
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may injure or destroy, and for which there 
is, within the bill, no provision, nor has 
there been any thing like a distinct pledge 
given. On the contrary, the opportunity of 
discussing the justite or expediency of: such 
a provision has not occurred, his Majesty's 
ministers having declared themselves not 
authorised to express the royal permission 
for entertaining the question. I had the 
highest direction in this house, your own, 
sir,’ for declining, in merely asking his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers for that permission, to go 
at length into the general argument; and J 
am driven now into the necessity of urging 
what I have to say on the subject as an ob- 
jection to this bill, which cannot, as I con- 
tend, without some such qualification, be 
reconciled with that regard for justice and 
for property, which is the acknowledged at- 
tribute of a British house of commons: and 
here I have a right to call upon those for 
their support, who may be, in all other 
respects, friends to this bill, but who have 
invariably maintained that it ought to pass, 
accompanied with a liberal pledge cf com- ~ 
pensation to those whose property, hitherto 
protected by the laws, may be injured by 
its enactments. I have more particularly a 
right to expect such support from gentlemen 
connected with the colonies, and friends of 
abolition, but who must yet be well aware 
of the partial injuries it will inflict, and who 
will not, I trust, vote for this bill, slnce it 
contains no pledge of protection to those 
who may innocently suffer by its operation, 
Sir, it was objected to me, when | attempt- 
ed to introduce this question to the house, 
that it was not the usage of parliament in 
similar great public regulations, to provide 
compensation prospectively. But there is 
the act of 28 Geo. III. cap. 54, which stares 
us in the face, in direct contradiction to this 
assertion : that act relates to the regulation 
of the slave trade on the coast of Africa, It 
is not my business to make distinctions be- 
twixt the :African and West Indian slave 
trades, but the former is not the part of the 
trade for which parliament has ever expressed 
a predilection, and yet, in the 15th section 
of the act I have mentioned, there is a large 
and liberal provision of compensation, not 
merely for property taken away, but for 
losses to be sustained. How, let me ask, 
did such a clause find its way into that bill ? 
His Majesty's approbation for the conside- 
ration of the subject was certainly first ob- 
tained, and then the house did, upon deli- 
beration, see the policy and the justice of 
admitting that provision, Why then, in 
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the name of justice, has even a deliberation 
upon the question, as applied to this bill, 
been denied to us? We are assured that 
we shall sustain no injury, and, on the con- 
trary, that the colonies are to be greatly 
benefited by the abolition. Are they sincere 
who advance this opinion (Messrs. Wilber- 
force, Jacob, &c. &c.)? Then, sir, at how 
cheap a rate might they, in this instance, 
have the grace of relieving apprehensions, 
of removing objections, and of connecting a 
measure certainly of innovation and violence 
with a display of uniform and consistent jus- 
tice! But, onthe other hand, we are told, 
take care how you admit any consideration 
of compensation, for the whole revenue of 
England might not suffice for the claims it 
would occasion. Are they sincere who ad- 
vance this opinion (Mr, Whitbread)? Then 
how cautious should we be of incurring a 
loss of such magnitude, that the whole reve- 
nue of the country may be too !ittle. to make 
it good. Iam aware that those who main- 
tain this last opinion have alledged, that 
compensation may be demanded for volun- 
tary and exaggerated losses, and for a sacri- 
fice of extravagantly computed prospective 
profits. Sir, there could be no such dangers 
incurred under a clause wisely restricted to 
real and substantial losses—a clause framed 
with reference to precedents that already 
exist in the statute-book, and expressed in 
terms of additional precaution, suggésted by 
the present case. Is it pretended, sir, that 
this bill can operate without. unmerited in- 
jury to individuals? or does the house adopt 
the sentiments which [ heard, with the ut- 
most surprise, fall from an hon. baronet?— 
sentiments which did appear to me so ex- 
traordinary and objectionable, that 1 cannot 
express myself freely concerning them, un- 
less the hon. baronet (sir P. Francis) be pre- 
sent. And now, sir, seeing him present, I 
shall state what I understvod him to pro- 
nounce as his deliberate opinion (referring 
not to slave traders on the coast of Africa, 
but to the West India planters and mer- 
chants); and if I heard him right, it was, 
that no person who had been concerned in a 
trade which parliament has recently declared 
to be contrary to justice, humanity, and 
sound policy, can, in respect of losses sus- 
tained in that trade, make out to parliament 
acase that ought to be heard for compen- 


sation. ‘The hon. baronet thus puts out of | 


the protection of the law a large class of 
British subjects, who can plead a long series 
of ancient statutes as their authority, and 
whose claim is precisely founded on the re- 
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versal of those statutes. Understanding this 
to be the hon. baronet’s opinion (he will 
correct me if | have mistaken it), I must 
say, that it is an opinion repugnant to every 
principle of justice, humanity, and sound 
policy. —One il] effect that must result from 
passing the bill, thus unqualified, we shall 
surely experience, in the discourdgement it 
will cast upon the commercial spirit of the 
country. What have merchant adventurers 
to trust to but written laws? They cannot 
cal] into question whether the legislators 
who passed those laws were more or less 
well informed, and had or had not the fullest 
lights upon the subject. Sir, twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, when I commenced mer- 
chant, had I canvassed both houses of par- 
liament for an opinion how a mercantile 


‘capital could be adventured in foreign com- 


merce the most advantageously to the public, 
nine out of every ten would have advised me 
to embark it upon the cultivation of the co- 
lonies ; and in this reign two acts have been 
passed, encouraging loans, one from British 
subjects and one from foreigners, for that 
purpose ; and yet, in this very reign, the 
security of thuse who lent money in faith of 
those acts, is, without compensation, to be 
violated; for an estate that may be at any 
time cultivated by the purchase of negroes 
(whether more or less of that description be 
now upon it) is, in the West India colonies, 
a valid security ; but land deprived of tbat 
privilege and use, is nut so. I cannot, sir, 
but look with despondency to the effect this 
example must have upon commercial conti- 
dence and credit. You will stili, I doubt 
not, have your loan contractors, your lottery 
contractors, your barrack contractors, and 
the swarms that hang upon your revenue 
departments may increase perhaps as the 
matter they have to feed upon will diminish ; 
but the ardent and adventurous spirit which 
has created and sustained the commercial 
character of this country, which has ‘ raised 
other fruits beneath another sun,’ and ren- 
dered every quarter of the world the theatre 
of British industry, and the source of British 
wealth, can exist only under an uniform and 
consistent protection from the legislature, 
and, wanting that, must expire —I have, 
sir, now only a few words to address to my 
hon. friends connected with the colonies, 
who have given their support to this bill. 
Let me ask them what is their situation be- 
fore it passes, and what will be their situa, 
tion when it is passed? They hive nowa 
long series of legislative authorities to refer 
to, in support of those establishments and 











that cultivation on which their property has 
been embarked. -To-morrow those esta- 
blishments, and that cultivation, will be as 
it were under an interdict, and as repro- 
bated by the legislature. My hon. friends 
have, I know, taken up their opinions on 
conviction, and have rejected with scorn 
that adulation which has been offered to 
them, as of a distinct character and class 
from their fellow colonists. If they could 
possibly have felt any complacency in that 
distinction, they must know that to-morrow 
that too will lose itsvalue. My hon. friends 
will not-believe that I speak my own senti- 
ments, for I acknowledge no guilt imputa- 
ble to any of us; but those who call us all 
guilty may Jook upon them as participes 
criminis, useful while retained as evidences, 
or detached from their accomplices, but, 
when the cause is. over, subject to the in- 
difference, not to use a stronger term, 
which generally attends that description of 
persons. Are my hon. friends flattering 
themselves (I know that some of them have 
so done) that here the matter ends, and 
that, in future, the colonist wil] enjoy his 
property without molestation? Have they 
not heard, sir, is not the alarm-bell of fur- 
ther innovation yet ringing in their ears, 
have they not heard a young nobleman, of 
great hope, and of the highest connections 
in this country, announce a measure tending 
directly to emancipation? That young no- 
bleman will be treated like a gallant soldier 
who outsteps the line, and anticipates the 
charge; but the line is. advancing, and the 
charge will soon be made. Where then 
will my honorable friends take their stand? 
Are they pledged to go all lengths, or are 
they, by a late hesitation and repentance, to 
Jose the merit of their former concessions ? 
Had they not better, even if they object not 
to this bill, lay hold of the laws which have 
hitherto protected them, and demand com- 
pensation at least, as the condition of their 
Passive concurrence? they will soon find 
themselves undistinguished from us who 
have from the first withstood these innova- 
tions—undistinguished, excepting by the. 
bitter consciousness of having been aiding 
and consenting to their own destruction ; 
and they must be contented with us to walk 


through the empire with a brand upon their- 


backs ; if they enjoy a short prosperity, it 
will be a prosperity blasted by obloquy and 
reproach; if tuey fall; on the contrary, as I 
believe they will, they will fall unpitied and 
unprotected.Sir, if in what I have said I 
have expressed myself at any time with un- 
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becoming warmth, I shall to-morrow be sor- 
ry for it; the house will, I trust, regard it 
as the effort of an expiring flame, the spasm 
before dissolution. Believing, as in since- 
rity and sobriety I do, that if this bill pass, it 
condemns the colonies to a decay more or 
less rapid, I could not bring myself to say 
less in justification of the opposition I have 
given, and must continue to give to it; but, 
sir, I have done, and cannot? foresee that I 
shall again at any time have to trouble the 
house on this subject, unless it chance that 
on the one hand consequences I do not now 
look for should demand from me retractions 
or concessions, which shall, in that case, be 
freely made before they are called for, or that 
I should, on the other hand, be compelled 
to submit to the house cases of individual 
distress and injury originating in this bill, 
and humbly praying for compensation ; 
should this last, sir, be my Jot, and should 
even the worst I have contemplated come to 
pass, I shall not think that the language of 
reproaeh will avail any thing under such cir- 
cumstances, neither will I (and for this the 
hon. gent. whom I oppose ought to thank 
me) at that time undertake their defence and 
justification. I will not say that I knew 
many of these abolitionists who, with the 
exception of their prejudices om this subject, 
were much like other men ; and that, had I 
been, as, thank God I was not, like them, 
misled by delusive theories, deceived by false, 
exaggerated, or partial accounts of what has 
passed, and is passing in Africa and the West 
indies ; instigated by popular clamour (it- 
self artificially and enthusiastically excited) ; 
and fascinated by oratory, I might with 
them have given my voice for a measure 
which has proved destructive of its object, 
and has sacrificed one main source of our na- 
tional prosperity. 

Sir Philip Francis had never said, that the 
persons engaged im the slave trade were out 
of the protection of the law. What he had 
stated on a former night was, that he would 
not be a party to any proceeding of that 
house, which should pledge to any compen- 
sation for any future losses that might arise 
from any measure under discussion. He 
had asserted that, on general principles, there 
could be no claim for losses sustained by a 
transaction which the house had declared to 
be contrary to justice, humanity, and policy ; 
and he still adhered to that opinion. He had 
gone further with respect to Trinidad ; for 
that was a modern establishment, and the 
speculations had been undertaken in that 
island, with. a knowledge of the resolution 
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of parliament of 1792, that the trade should 
be abolished after a certain time. He should 
feel it his duty to resist any application from 
that island, at the same time that he would 
be as ready as any hon. member to grant 
compensation for losses which might be sus- 
tained by the operation of the bill, upon a 
special case being made out. 

Mr. Lytleton, though he had not the pre- 
sumption to suppose that he could place the 
arguments that had already been employed 
in the different stages of this measure in a 
stronger light, or a more persuasive form, 
could not yet content himself with giving a 
silent vote upon this occasion, The slave 
trade was so enormous and horrible, that 
there wag no parallel to it in the annals of 
the world. 
its abolition was at length arrived at its last 
stage; though he was sorry that any altera- 
tion had been made in thepreamble, because 
he could not reconcile to himself any com- 
promise upon the subject. He wasconvinced 
that none of the imputed consequences would 
follow from the adoption of the measure. 


Mr. Henry Thornton observed, that it did | 


not signify to the house what Leo. Africanus 
or Mr. Park might have thought of the slave 
trade, as they were themselves more compe- 
tent to decide upon the facts before them. 
In a communication which he had with Mr. 
Park, however, that gentleman, though he 
studiously avoided giving any decisive 0)i- 
nion as to the effects of the abolition of ‘the 
slave trade, admitted that the justice of such 
a measure did not allow of an argument. 


This measure would not only throw wide | 
| artifices. He considered the trade asa crime, 
lay the first stone for the establishment of | 


As this ! 


open the doors of civilization for Africa, but 


the happiness of the West Indies. 
country.was the balance for the great power 


on the continent, they ought to attend to the | 
| jury from another. 


grounds upon which its means were founded, 
and particularly in its colonies. Measures 


were to be taken for the improvement of the | 
condition of the mass of the people in the. 


sister kingdom; an hon. gent. of great 
weight in that house (Mr. Whitbread) from 
‘his character and talents, had brought for- 
ward measures for the improvement of the 
mass of the people in this country; measures 
had on a former occasion been taken to cor- 
rect abuses which were said to have existed 
in the East Indies; and he would ask, whe- 
ther it was not right that they should take 
Measures for the improvement of the West 
‘India islands ? He had paid particular/atten- 
tion to the case of the slaves, and he agreed 
‘that the system was more severe than any 
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He was glad that the measure of | 
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that. had ever existed in the world. The 
slave was called to work-half an hour before 
sun rise, and was dismissed from work half 
an hour after sun set, and this period of Ja- 
bour, with the intermission of two hours in 
the course of the day, was greater than could 
be borne in a tropical climate. They were 
besides worked under the whip, a practice 
which had never obtained in any years; and 
men, and boys, and girls of tender age, and 
women in an advanced stage of pregnancy, 
were subjected to blows at the discretion of 
the driver. The slaveryin the West Indies 
was much more severe than in the ancient 
world ; for shortly after the propagation of 
christianity, slavery was done away. Here 
the hon. member read an extract from the 
historian Gibbon, to shew that, when the 
sources of procuring slaves were cut off by 
the union of. Asia and Africa with the Ro- 
man empire, the Romans obtained them by 
the more tedious method of propagation, 
which was promoted by mild treatment, and 
encouraging marriage. These were the facts 
upon which the advocates of the bill sup- 
ported it. But it would likewise have the 
effect of promoting the civilization of Africa, 
which was shut out at present from every 
side of the coast. This measure would place 
both Africa and the West Indies in a better 
condition, and have the effect of putting an 
end to the wars, crimes, and kidnappings, 
which were resorted to in Africa to obtain 
slaves. Of all the slaves that were brought 
from that country, not one was taken upon 


| just grounds; but the instances were num- 


berless of those taken by fraud and criminal 


and in abolishing it, the house was perform- 
ing a primary duty ; the first duty of parlia- 
ment being to provide for the freedom of the 
subject, and that no man should receive in- 
After a few observa- 
tions on the Sierra Leone establishment, the 
hon. member concluded by giving his hearty 
support to the bill. 

Captain Herbert thought the measure 
fraught with ruin to the colonies and the 
commercial prosperity of the country. He 
complained of the style of declamation ‘and 
common-place expressions of justice and hu- 
manity, generally delivered with much elo- 
quence, with which this measure had been 
supported. It was foolish, if not biasphe- 
mous, for them to graft on their theories the 
charactef of the dispensations of Divine Pro» 
vidence. They ought to consider the good 
that this measure might do to Africa, and 
the evil it might do to ourselves, and, having 


- 
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compared the quantity of good.and evil that 
might result from ‘it, if the. former should 
preponderate, to consider whether this was a 
moment at which they could afford to en- 
counter so much evil. If this country were 
to withdraw its capital from the slave trade, 
our enemies would be enabled to carry it on 
upon better terms, because the price of the 
slave would be lower on the coast. But the 
Trans-At}antic market was but a small part 
of the slave market. The empire of Moroc- 
to, and the great empires in the interior of 
Africa, took off the greatest portion of them. 
If he thought that there existed the cruelties 
alledged in the treatment of the slaves, he 
should not oppose the measure. But he had 
been in all our West India colonies, in all the 
islands belonging to other nations, and he 
thought the condition of the labourers in the 
West Indies as happy as that of the peasantry 
in any nation of Europe, The sway of the 
whites was mild, but the tyranny of the 
blacks was really a whip of scorpions.’ If 
this bill were to be passed, the emancipation 


would follow. He had been in the empire. 


of Hayti, and conversed with all classes from 
the field negro to the field officer, and he 
could assert, that they had not wished for li- 
berty when it was offered to them, but pre- 
ferred the mild government of the whites to 
the severe oppression of the blacks. 

Mr. 7. W. Plummer was as much an ad- 
vocate for liberty as any man, but thought it 
very dangerous to propagate such an idea 
among the unenlightened negroes. It was 
to be recollected how much Great Britain 
had already lost in her colonial strength, by 
the-discussion of these abstract principles ; 
‘to that she owed the revolt and loss of her 
American colonies, and it behoved her to be 
aware of propagating notions of political right 
among a people so unintelligent and so easily 
provoked to revolt as the negroes. With 
regard to the supply of negroes to the colo- 
nies, as it appeared on all hands at least a 
questionable point, that the negro population 
could be kept up without any farther impor- 
tation, he recommended rather a suspension 
of the trade than a total abolition, in order 
that an experiment might be fairly made 
upon this important question. 

Mr. Barham said, that the total time of 
labour was only ten hours, The whip of a 


driver was never used, though it was former- 
ly; and it was no more used now than the 
mace was to knock down members in the 
lobby.. Neither the drivers nor white ser 
vants had power to punish without consent 
of the masters, ‘The negroes preferred the 











ordinary mode of labour to lashes, as he him- 
self had found by experience. He positively 
asserted, that when women were pregnant 
all idea of labour was at an end. His new 
groes had brought him, on a fear of scarcity, 
about a thousand pounds in gold ;_ which was 
a proof that negroes had, in general, not 


been so harshly treated as had been appre- 


hended. 
‘Mr. H. Thornton still maintained that he 
was correct in the points he had stated. 

Mr. Secretary Windham remarked, that 
although the overseers of plantations made 
use of the whip, that did not prove that the 
negroes were treated with cruelty ; but, af- 
ter all, it was not the intention of the house 
to abolish slavery, but the slave trade. There- 
fore, when the anti-abolitionists spoke of the 
miserable condition of the slaves, they were 
arguing against themselves, inasmuch as it 
was no part of the present bill to abolish sla- 
very in the West Indies: Slavery was as an- 
cient as the days of Homer, who said, take 
from a man his liberty, and you take from 
him his virtue. Still slavery was a degrading 
situation for man, and it was to be wished 
that it could be abolished. Slavery, how- 
ever, differed very much, as to degree, in 
different countries ; and he could not but be- 
lieve, upon the testimony adduced, that the 
authority exercised over the negroes in the 
West Indies was much less than in most 
other countries where slavery existed at all. 
But even if this measure were carried, sla- 
very would continue in the West Indies; 
and those advocates for the measure were 
not consistent with themselves, who argued 
from principles of strict right and justice in 
favour of the present measure, and yet did 
not follow up their own principles, by eman- 
cipating the present slaves in the West In- 
dies. The right hon, secretary proceeded 
to observe, that on such a question, the 
house ought not to go upon abstract princi- 
ples of right, but upon the consideration of 
the consequences of the measure, and the 
possible ruin of the British empire resulting 
from it. As to Africa, this measure would 
produce no benefit to that country, for there 
would not be less slavery after our abolishing 
the trade than before it: inthe West Indies 
it would tend to produce discontent among 
the negroes; to individuals it would be a 
great loss and injustice, and would prove 
ruinous tonumbers who had a claim to the 
protection of this country: “France and other 
rival nations Would most probably refuse to 
imitate our example, and would redouble 
this traffic to.our-ruin. Nor was thisa time 
























-engaged in a dangerous war with a powerful 
enemy. Was it not also a time to be strict- 






tend to candle ends and cheese parings? 
And, at such a tinfe, should parliament 
think of throwing away such a resource as 
the West India islands? Did they not see 
empire after empire tumbling like so many 
nine pins all around them ?’ He knew there 
were some of his hon. friends who would tell 
him the present measure tended to security 
against such dangers. He wished it might, 
but he feared it. If this question was one 
of feeling merely, all their feelings must be 
alike; but he deprecated their feelings run- 
ning away with their better judgment. It 
was not.true that parliament was’ about to 
abolish the slave trade; they were only abo- 
lishing their share in it; and it was even 
doubtful, if, after all, this measure would, in 
any degree, diminish the traffic in slaves on 
the coast of Africa. He wished his forebo- 
dings and fears might go no farther; but, at 
any rate, he must renounce the honour and 

. glory of effecting a measure which would be 
productive, as some gentlemen expecied, of 
such salutary effects; at the same time, dis- 
claiming any share in the pernicious conse- 
quences, which, to his apprehension, were 
much more likely to accrue from its adop- 
tion. 

Mr. Sheridan replied to his right hon, 
friend, who, in saying that the same argu- 
ments which applied to the abolition of the 
slave trade, also applied to the abolition of 
slavery, had blended two things which ought 
to be kept distinct. The one was in our 
power, the other was in our hope, but not 
at present in our power. With respect to 
the treatment of slaves in the West Indies, 
he wanted no testimony on that subject. 
Despotism must lead to cruelty. As in the 
words of Shakespeare, ‘* Mercy is twice 
blest, it blesseth him that gives, and him 
that takes ;’’ so despotism was twice cursed. 
At cursed him that exercised it, and him on 
whom it was exercised. He trusted. there- 
fore, that the present measure was the pre- 
amble of the future; but at the same time 
he was aware that the ultimate step must be 
taken with the utmost tenderness, caution, 
and deliberation. To give immediate free- 
dom to men who had always been accustom- 
ed toslavery, would be productive of the most 
serious consequences. With regard to the 
wealth derived from the West Indies, we 
had paid for it more than ‘* human sinews 
bought and sold’”’ ever produced to this coun- 
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to venture such an experiment. _We were! try. He painted in strong colours the mor- 
‘tality which took place among our troops in 
| the West Indies, and contended, that if we 
ly economical? Were they not called to at- | could recover al) our brave countrymen who 


had been sacrificed in that country, they 
| would be cheaply purchased by the relin- 
| quishment of all the riches which had flowed 
‘from it. He ridiculed the idea of the colo- 
| Nies quitting the protection of Britain; they 
had too much good sense to take such a rash 
| step; for they must well know, that as we 
were masters of the sea, we.nvust also be 
masters of the soil. Nor did he apprehend 
that the abolition of the slave trade would 
cause any insurrection among the blacks. 
Had it not been in agitation for 20 years, 
and had there been the least ferment among 
them in consequence? After a warm pane- 
gyric on his late right hon friend (Mr. Fox), 
who had the abolition ever at heart; and on 
his hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce), by whose 
unwearied exertions the question had at 
length been brought to a successful termina- 
tion, he concluded by declaring, that he had 
never given a vote with more heartfelt satis- 
faction than that which he should give on 
the motion before the house. 

Lord Castlereagh lamented his difference 
in opinion from his bon. friend (Mr. Wil- 
berforce). However the right hon. gent. 
who had just sat down, might, by te supe- 
rior brilliancy of his genius ana ingenuity of 
argument, disguise the question, it was im- 
possible that the measure now before the 
house could ever accomplish what the liberal 
mind of his hon. friend had for so many years 
in contemplation. The only result would 
be, that perhaps the attachment to the mo- 
ther country wonid be a little shaken, the 
people in our West India colonies might be 
driven to import contrary tothe wish and or- 
der of parliament, and the nomber of deaths 
would most probably be increased. 

Mr. Willerforce called most seriously the 
attention of the house to the point to which 
the question was now brought. They had 
for the present no object immediately before 
them, but that of putting a stop directly to 
the carrying men in British ships to be sold 
as slaves in the British islands in the West 
Indies. If ‘that measure was to be shortly 
carried into execution, he should think that 
his labour for these 19 years past would be 
amply rewarded: but still, he must confess, 
that he should have another object after that 
in view, and that he looked forward to a still 
more happy change in the state of the ne- 
groes in the West India islands. Accorcing 
to the plain rules of common sense, his lo, i- 
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cal friend on the other side of the house 
(Mr. Windham) must be in error; we 
were not to say that because a man had two 
wounds we should refrain from curing one, 
because it was not in our power to heal up 
both the wounds immediately. .The right 
hon. geni.’ must see, without entering into 
any metaphysical discussion, that the great 
Author of our being had ordained, that the 
duty and happiness of mankind should be 
closely connected, It was our duty to put 
a stop as speedily as possible to the traffic and 
sale of our fellow men; and notwithstand- 
ing the forebodings of the nobie lord (Castle- 
reagh), he had reason to hope that we 
should have the happiness to see that smug- 
gling would be as easily prevented in that as 
in any article that was at present attempted 
to be dealt in contrary tolaw. He thought 
it to be an act of duty towards the many 
great and enlightened statesmen that had 
supported him in the accomplishing of this 
object which he had most dearly at heart, to 
acknowledge the liberality with which they 
had set aside all lesser differences, and united 
their efforts with this great measure, for 
' promoting the happiness of mankind. The 
chearfulness with which it was supported by 
most of the leading members of the present 
administration, he hoped was a favourable 
omen of what might be expected from them 
at any time hereafier, when questions were 
to be decided on the great and immutable 
principles of truth, justice, and humanity. 
‘Mr. Windham stated, in. explanation, 
that his opinions on this question had been 
uniformly guided by the authority of Mr. 
Burke, who had entertained an idea of the 
gradual abolition of slavery, and of conrse of 
the slave trade, in a manner totally different 
from that proposed by the present measure. 
Mr. Wilberforce observed, that the right 
hon. gent. had never mentioned. the name of 
Mr. Burke in his speech, and therefore had 
no right toshelter himself under his authori- 
ty. -The plan the right hon. gent. had 
alluded to, he had often requested to see, 
and could never obtain a sight of. This, 
however, he could aver, that Mr. Burke 
had often stated both in private and in that 
house, to him and to many others, that he 
had abandoned his former ideas on ~ the 
subject, and thought exactly as they did. 
Mr. Windham appealed to the house, 
whether he had not quoted the authority of 
Mr. Burke. 
- Mr. Barham stated that the plan of Mr. 
Burke had been put into his hands, for the 
purpose of his making some observations in 
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his place upon it.—The question was then 
loudly called for, whengthe gallery was 
cleared, but the bill was read a third time, 
and passed withouta division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Tuesday, March 17. 
{[Mrnutes.]—The house  ballotted for 
committees to take into consideration the 


‘petitions complaining of undue returns for 


Glasgow and for Newry, but the reduced list 
for the latter place only was presented at the 
bar. The names were as follow: G H, 
Cavendish, esq. hon. M. G. J. Stewart, J, 
Grimston, esq. J. Smith, esq. right hon. W, 
Dundas, lord C. Fitzroy, J. Dent, esq. G, 
Wentworth, esq. T. Steele, esq. T. Codring. 
ton, esq.-sir W. Curtis, right hon. C. Ba- 
thurst, Jord C. H. Somerset. Nominees 
—lord Temple, R. M. Biddulph, esq. 
[Liverroot Pranters’ Peririon.].— 
Mr. Roscoe presented a Petition of several 
planters, merchants, and others, at the port 
of Liverpool, interested in the British West 
India colonies, setting forth, ‘* That the peti- 


tioners have, for a long time past, felt. 


severely the pressure of the heavy duties on 
Sugar, the produce of the British West India 
colonies, though they have -hitherto endea- 
voured to sustain them, aware of the exi- 
gencies of the public service, and hoping 
that the period was not far remote, when, 
by the happy. event of the restoration of 
peace, their burthens would be lightened ; 
and that the petitioners now find these hopes 


not only rendered distant, by the failure of 


the late negociation, but by the new Plan of 
Finance lately submitted to the house by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, in danger of 
being altogether destroyed, it being the effect 
of this plan to render permanent that part of 
the duties on Sugar which, by the existing 
laws, would cease with the war, a circum- 
stance which the petitioners view with great 
alarm ; and that these duties press at present 
with peculiar severity on the petitioners, and 


-all- persons connected with the West India 


colonies, in consequence of those measures 
of hostility against British commerce, 
which the recent successes of the énem 
have enabled him to enforce in almost all 
the ports of the continent, whereby exporta- 
tion has been impeded to an extent hitherto 
unexampled, and the natural effects of an 
overcharged market have been and are felt 
in a ruinous depression of prices; and that 


the petitioners acknowledge with thank ° 


fulness the measures which have already 
been taken by the house with a view to their 
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‘ states, in return for lumber and other neces- 


i el 





rélief, but consider them quite inadequate to 
produce that effectual relief to. which the 
titioners conceive themselves justly en- 
titled ; and that the petitioners humbly sug- 
est the following measures as calculated to 
afford them further relief; namely, 1. A 
reduction in the rate of duty on British 
plantation sugar : 2, That liberty be given 
to the colonies:to barter sugar and coffee, as 
well as rum and molasses, with the American 


saries, for a needful supply of which the 
colonies depend on an intercourse with those 
states: 3. That permission be granted to 
the distillers and brewers, to use sugar in 
their respective processes, when its price, 
compared with that of grain, may induce 
them so to do; and therefore praying, that 
these measures, or such of them as may be 
deemed expedient by the house, or other 
measures adequate to the relief of the Pe- 
titioners, ander their present burthens and 
distress, may be adopted and passed into a 
Law.”—Ordered, That the said petition be | 
referred to the consideration of the select} 
committee, to whom the petition of several | 
planters, merchants, mortgagees, annuitants, | 
and orhers, interested in the British West! 
India colonies, is referred. 

(PeTiT1oN FROM THE UNIVERSITY oF | 
Oxrorp acarnst THE Roman CaruHo.ic| 
Army Service Bitt.] The Marquis. of 
Titchfield presented a petition from the chan 
cellor, masters, and scholars, of the uni- 
versity of Oxford; taking natice of the 
bill for enabling his majesty to avail himself 
of the services of all his liege subjects in 
his naval and military forces, in the manner 
therein mentioned ; and setting forth, “ That 
the petitioners contemplate, with much 
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concern and anxiety, the progress of a 
bill, which in their apprehension, if it| 
should pass into a law, will break down | 
one of the strongest barriers, raised by the 
wisdom of our ancestors, for the defence | 
and security of our civil and religious esta- 
blishments ; and that the petitioners cannot | 
Jook-forward without very serious alarm to | 
the consequences of repealing so important | 
4 portion of the statute 25 Car. II. cap. 2, 
commonly called the Test act, and of granting | 
to persons of all religious persuasions an | 
unrestrained admission into situations even 
of the highest naval and military command ; 
and that the petitioners see much reason to 
apprehend that the said bill, if it should 
pass into a law, may lead to the removal 
also of every similar restraint in matters of 
Civil concern, and to the abrogation of all | 
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those oaths, declarations, and tests, which 
are now required by law of persons admit- 
ted into offices and stations of civi] trust 
and authority ; and that the petitioners do 
verily believe, all these restraints and ob- 
ligations, whether they have respect. to 
employments of a civil or a naval and mi- 
litary nature, to be no other nor greater than 
are indispensably requisite for the mainte- 
nance and security of the monarchy and the 
church, as they are now happily established 
in this united kingdom ; and therefore pray- 
ing, that the above-mentioned bill may not 
pass into a law; and that the house in its 
wisdom will be pleased still to maintain and | 
preserve inviolate those laws, which expe- 
rience has proved to be the best safe-guards, 
under divine providence, of our present 
happy constitution both in church and state.” 
Ordered, That the said petition do lie upon 
the table until the said bill be read a second 
time. 

[AsotiTion oF Stavery.] Earl Percy 
rose in pursuance of the notice he had givea 
to move for leave to bring in a bill for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in his majesty’s 
colonies in the West Indies. His lordship 
expatiated feelingly on the wanton cruelties 
exercised on the unhappy negroes in the 
plantations, as developed in the late discus- 
sions. The object of his bill was to prevent 
the repetition of horrors, at the very. idea of- 
which every man in that hause must shudder. 
If it had been established, as he trusted it 
had been established, that the slave trade. 
was contrary to the principles of justice, 
humanity and sound policy, and that there- 
fore it ought to be abolished; it. necessarily 
followed, that slavery itself was contrary ta, 
the principles of justice, humanity and 


sound policy, and ought also to be abolished. 


It was, lrowever, by no means his intention 
to propose any immediate abolition; what 
he had in view was, that the children of 
slaves born after a certain time to be fixed 


| by the legislature, should be free; and thus 


a gradual and ultimately a total extinction 
2 


of this barbarous usage would take place. His, 
’ 7 ] “a 1 s ée *t* 
lordship concluded with moving‘ That leave 


| be given to bring in a bill, for the gradual abo- 


lition of slavery in his majesty’s colonies in 
the West Indies.” On the question being put, 

Lord Henry Petty, although it was ims 
possibie for him not to respect the motives 
and participate in the feelings of his noble 
friend, yet deprecated any discussion of this 
subject at the present mome7t. The ‘abo- 
lition of the slave trade, and emancipation 
of the slaves, were two distinct questions Fy 
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and it had also been maintained by the lead- 
ing characters in that house, that, in conside- 
ring the one, the other ought to be excluded 
from their contemplation. To: emancipate 
the negroes, would not be to add to their 
happiness, even if the legislature had a right 
to interfere with the property of the colonies. 
All that could be done by this country with 
safety and effect had already beendone. He 
put it, therefore, most respectfully, but 
most strongly, to his noble friend, either 
to withdraw the motion for a bill to abolish 
slavery, or to concurin the previous question, 
which he felt it to be his duty to move, 

Mr. Eden said, that in all great and im- 
' portant questions time was given for the 
parties, whose interests were affected, to 
petition against the measure. The present 
motion was precipitate, and precluded the 
parties from that opportunity. He would also 
ask, was the noble lord or any one else pre- 
pared to offer any remuneration to the colo- 
nists, if they should be deprived of the 
services of the slaves and their children? 
This was a measure which would be fraught 
with ruin to the colonists, and should there- 
fore have his decided opposition. 

Sir C. Pole, while he deprecated the motion 
as fraught withthe most dangerousconsequen- 
ces, said, herejoiced that it had been brought 
forward thus early, because it shewed the 
cloven foot, which had been attempted to 
be concealed : he believed that this was one 
main object in view by the abolitionists. It 
was fraught with much evil, and he trusted 
it would open the eyes of the public, to 
the intentions of the promoters of those 
measures, 

_ Mr, Wilberforce, had the motion proceed- 
ed from a Jess respectable quarter, would 
have.been as glad as the hon. baronet that 
it had been made, beeause it would shew that 
he (Mr. W.), ‘and those who thought with 
him, made the distinction between the abo- 
lition of the trade and the emancipation of 
the slaves, and not only abstained from pro- 
posing the latter, but were ready to reject 
such a proposition when made by others, 
How much soever he looked forward with 
anxious expectation to the period when the 
negroes might with safety be liberated; he 
knew too well the effect which the long.con- 
finuance of abject slavery produced upon 
the human mind, tothink of their immedi- 
ate emancipation; a measure, which, at 
the present moment, would be injurious to 
them, and ruinous to the colonies. He, and 





with having gained an object which was safe- 
ly attainable ; they had always declared what 
he now repeated, that the sole point which 
they had in view was, the abolition of the 
slave trade, and not of the emancipation 
of the slaves. ‘The enemies of the abolition 
had always confounded these two objects ; 
the friends of the abolition had always dis- 
tinguished them. 

Captain Herbert deprecated any discussion 
on this subject. If a hope remained that 
the colonies might be saved, the only mode 
of realizing that hope, would be by shewing 
that the house would not for a moment ad- 
mit the proposal for emancipation. 

Mr. Sheridan, after the anxious expecta- 
tion which he had last night expressed, that 
the bill then passed was but the preamble of 
the inom measure of emancipation, 
thought that he should be guilty of the 
grossest'inconsistency in giving a silent vote 
on the present question. With these senti- 
ments he need scarcely say, that the noble 
earl had his thanks for having directed the 
attention of the house to this important 
subject, even at that early period. The 
noble earl’s statement had been misrepre- 
sented. He had never proposed to enfran- 
chise the living negroes ; his measure, as he 
understood him, was to commence with 
infants born after a period, which would 
remain a matter of future parliamevtary 
discussion. The planters were entitled to 
fair dealing on this subject. If the house 
meant to say, that by abolishing the slave 
trade they had done all that duty demanded, 
and that they would leave the emancipation 
of the slaves to the hazard of fortuitous 
circumstances, let them be explicit, and say 
so; but if there lurked in any man’s mind 
a secret desire to proceed in that business, 
a secret conviction that more ought to be done 
than had been done, it was unmanly, it was 
dishonourable, not to speak out. For one, 
he would boldly declare that he had further 
views ; he hoped, that the young nobleman 
who had done his feelings so much credit, 
by the proposition which he that evening 
made, would stand to his ground. If he 
persevered in the pursuit of his object with 
the same zeal as his Hon. friend (Mr Wil- 
berforce) had done, he had no doubt that he 
would meet with’ the same success. An 
hon. bart. had talked of a cloven foot; he 
pleaded guilty to the cloven foot, but he 
would say that of the man who expressed 
pleasure at the hope of seeing so large a 


those who acted with him, were satisfied | portion of the human race freed from the 
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shackles of tyranny, it ought rather to be 
said, that he had displayed the pinion of an 
angel than the cloven foot of ademon. It 
was true no immediate connection existed 
‘between the abolition of the Slave trade and the 
‘abolition of Slavery, but the same feelings 
must be roused by-the consideration of both 
questions; and he who detested the one 
practice, must also detest the other. He 
‘did not like to hear the term property applied 
to the subjécts of a free country. Could 
man become the property of man? A colo- 
ny emanating from the free constitution of 
England must carry with it the principles 
of that constitution, and could no more 
shake off its well-known allegiance to the 
constitution than it could shake off its 
‘allegiance to the ‘sovereign. He trusted 
that the planters might be induced to lead 
the way on the subject of emancipation ; 
but he cautioned the house against being too 
sanguine on this subject. Were the planters 
themselves always resident on the islands, 
he should have greater hopes; but it was 
not probable that because cargoes of human 
misery were no longer to be landed on their 
shores, that because their eyes were to be no 
longer glutted with the sight of human 
suffering, or their ears pierced with the 
cries of human distraction in any further 
importation of negroes, that the slave-dri- 
vers would soon forget their fixed habits of 
brutality, and learn to treat the unhappy 
wretches in their charge with clemency and 
compassion, Slavery would not wear itself 
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he had been so, on a bequest of slaves being 
made to him, emancipated. them, caused 
them to-be conveyed to Pennsylvania, where - 
they. were properly instructed, and where 
their subsequent exemplary conduct was the ~ 
general theme of admiration. With: this 
fact before him, should he be told that he 
must give up all hope of abolishing slavery ? 
No, he would never give it up. He would 
exclaim with the Poet, in the words ofthe 
motto of the pamphlet which he had men- 
tioned, ti 

** I would not have aslave to till my ground,. 

** To carry me, to fan me when I sleep, 

“ And tremble when I wake, fot all the wea'th 

‘* That sinews bought and sold have éver earn’d.” 

Mr. Wilberforce, in explanation, denied 
ever having disavowed his wish that freedom 
should ultimately be communicated to the. 
slaves. He had deprecated the discussion at 
present, because he looked to the gradual 
improvement Of their minds, and to the 
diffusion among them of those domestic 
charities which would render them more fit, 
than he feared they now were, to bear 
emancipation. ’ 

Mr. Peter Moore, however strongly he 
had advocated the abolition, was against 
immediate emancipation. The abolition 
would ameliorate the condition of the slaves, 
by forcing the West India planters to treat 
them well, and they would ultimately be 
prepared to receive freedom. He hoped 
the noble lord would withdraw his motion, 
that he would turn his mind to the object 





out; it would become more rigid, unless 
the legislature became more vigilant, and | 
reminded the planters of the new duty 
that had fallen upon them, of rearing the | 
young slaves in such a manner, that they | 
might be worthy of freedom. Adverting | 
to a quotation from the historian Gibbon, 
he contended, that the slavery of the West 
Indies was unlike any other slavery ; it was 
peculiarly unlike the slavery of ancient days, | 
when the slaves, frequently attained to the’ 
highest dignities. Esop, Terence, and Se- | 
neca were slaves. Was there a possibility 


‘that any of the unfortunate negroes now in | 
the West Indies should emulate such men ? | 


with deliberation, and look at it remotely. 

Mr. Manning was proceeding to state the 
result of his experience in the colonies when 

Sir C. Pole moved that the house be count- 
ed. Only 35 members being present, the 
House immediately adjourned. 

HUOSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, March 18. 

{Stave Trape Asotition Brizt.] Mr. 
Wilberforce, lord Howick, and several 
members of the house ef commons, brought 
up the Slave Trade Abolition-bill, agreed to 
with amendments. ~ 

Lord Grenville called the attention of the 





It might be dangerous to give freedom to house to this subject, which he considered 
the slaves in a mass, but that it was not one of the most important that could oc- 
‘dangerous to give it to them in detail, was cupy the attention of their lordships. With 
‘sufficiently proved by a little pamphlet that .1espect to the amendments made in this 
had been put into his hands the preceding ‘bill, he was satisfied they were calculated 
night, in which it was stated, that a Mr. to carry its principles better into effect. It 
David Barclay, to his eternal honour be it was, however, necessary, that time should 
spoken,. who’ had himself been a slave be given’ for consideration, and he there- 
pa in Jamaica, and who, regretting that fore moved that the bill, with the amend- 
ou, IX, ; L 
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ments, be. printed. Ordered. His, lordship 
then stated, that if the prints ees be on 


the table before Monday, he should move | 


the consideration of the amendments on that 


ay. 
*"'{Scorcn Jupicature. Bitz.) Lord Gren- 


ville said, that in consequence of what had | 
passed in thelate discussion of this measure, | 
nd of the ‘consideration which he had} 


since been enabled togive to the subject, 
‘he thought it would be more advisable to 
‘empower the committee to separate al] that 
part of the bill which related to trial by jury, 
from the other parts which related to the 
division of the court of session -into three 
¢hambets, and the formation of a court of 
review. He thought this mode would be 
Better than that of which notice had been 
iven on the former night of discussion by,a 
1oble and‘learned lord, namely, to strike 
jut in the committee all the clauses which 
rélated to trial by jury, as, if this latter 
node was adopted, it might lead to a suppo- 
ition that it was intedded to abandon alto 
ether the proposed introduction of trial by 
ury. On the contrary, he hoped that that 
art of the plan would ultimately be adopted 
by their lordships. As, however, there was 
considerable difference with respect to the 
means of carrying this desirable object into 
effect, and as, with respect to the division 
of the court of session into three chambers, 
tliere was scarcely any difference of opinion, 
and but little on the subject of the formation 
of the court of review, these parts of the 
plan might be adopted with much less delay, 
if considered a separate bill, than if they 
remained incorporated with the clauses rela- 
ting to trial by jury. He should therefore 
move to postpone the committee to Monday, 
ititending, on that day, to move the instruc- 
tion which he had before stated, and in the 
consideration of that part of the subject re- 
specting the division of the court of session 
and the court of review, it was his intention 
to propose several amendments. 

Lord ‘Eldon thanked the noble lord for 
having thus given farther time for the consi- 
‘deration of that part of the subject which 
was involved in considerable difficulty, 
‘iamely, the trial by jury. He had no doubt 
that the trial by jury might, in some cases, 
be beneficially introduced into Scotland ; 
but great consideration would be be gas 
with respect to the means of carrying it intg 
effect, in order that it might not produce in- 
jury instead of good. With respect'to the 
other part of the subject, he would give it 
évery consideration in his power, and en- 











deavour to. come to that result, which, 
whilst in bis judgment it would tend to re- 
medy the,evil that existed, would not vio-’ 


late the act of union. He doubted whether 
the court of review should not :be rather 
sought in the chambers of the court of ses- 
sion, similar to our comrt of exchequer- 
chamber, with relation to the courts in 
Westminster-hall, than rendered a distinet 


court superior to the court of session, which . 


he was inclined to think not consistent with 
the articles of union..’ 
The Lord Chancellor declined entering at 


present into a detailed consideration of the’ 


subject, but he had no doubt that in the 
proper stage of the bill he should be able. to 
convince their lordships that the difficulties 
in the way of the introduction of trial by ju- 
ry in civil cases into Scotland were much less 
than were apprehended ; that, on the con- 
trary, it would be comparatively an easy 


‘task, whilst at the same time it would be 


a most beneficial measure to that country, 
Lord Melville merely wished to throw 
out for consideratiun the necessity which in 
his opinion existed of adopting means to 
bring causes. to greater maturity in the outer 
house, without which he thought the pro- 
pared measure would not produce any thing 
ike the beneficial effect expected from it. 
With this view he thought it would be more 
advisable to have only two chambers in the 
inner house, whose sole business it should 
be to review the decisions given in the outer 
house, where, from the Jarger portion of 
time allowed to the judges for transacting 
business, that business might be done well. 
If, however, it was determined to have 
three chambers, he thought that. one of 
those chambers should be allotted solely to 
the business of the outer house, in which 
case, from the single responsibility attached 
to the judges, every thing that could result 


from efficiency and from solemnity of deci-- _ 
sion might be expected. His only object — 


was, that the measure should undergo the 
Most serious and attentive discussion. 

The Earl of Lauderdale rose chiefly for 
the purpose of doing away any impression 
that might result from what had been said 
by the noble viscount, that his noble friend, 
who had proposed the measure, had not 
given to it the most anxious consideration, 
He agreed with the noble viscount in the ne- 
cessity of adopting some means of doing the 
business in the outer house in a better man- 


ner, as it had been calculated that a lord 


of session, in consequence of the multipli- 
city of other business, had only 63 hours iy 
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the year'to allot to that in the outer house. 
This, however, had been provided for in 
_the present plan, by which ‘(the three’cham- 
bers only sitting alternately) 8 judges might 
always be aliotted to the business of the 
outer house, whilst, according to the  propo- 
sition of the noble viscount, only five could 
sit thete.—After some further conversation, 
the committee was postponed to Monday, 
for which day the lords were ordered to be 
summoned, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
_ Wednesday, March 18- 

(Minures.] Lord Stopford read ‘at the 
bar the’ report of the Colchester election com- 
mittee, declaring Robert Thornton, esq. duly 
elected, and that the petition, as far as the 
same relates to the said R. Thornton, was not 
frivolous or vexatious; and also that W. 
Tuffnell, esq. was duly elected, and that 
the petition, so far'as relates to the said W. 
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Tuffhell, did appear to the committee to be 
- frivolous and vexatious. -- Mr. Vansittart gave 
“ih at the bar a special report of the Shrews- 
bury committee, stating the absence of one of 
its members, and the cause assigned for such 
absence; namely, sudden indisposition. A 
‘miedical gentJeman attended, and proved at 
the bar the illness of Mr. Windham Quin, 
ard the impossibility, in consequence there- 
of, of his attendance on the said committee 
Leave was then given to the committee to 
adjourn till Saturday next. ; 
[Roman Catuotics Army ano Navy 
Strvice Brri.|—Lord Howick rose and ad- 
dressed the hous@as follows :—Sir. since I 
had the honour of introducing into this 
house, a bill for allowing dissenters of every 
description, to enter into his majesty’s mili- 
tary and aval services, under certain restric- 
tions, circumstances have occurred ‘which 
have twice induced me to move for the post- 





ponement of the second reading of that: bill. 
IT now ‘rise to state, that the same circum- | 
stances still continue to operate, and that I | 
shall not be. prepared to-morrow to propose | 
the second reading.’ Not being able to as- | 
certain on what day it may bein my power | 
to proceed with this bill, I think it consistent 
with my public duty to make this statement, 
itr consequence of which the order of the day | 
for the second reading wil] be dropped, to be’ 
revived as the house may think “fit. I am) 
aware, sir, that this intimation must attract | 
much ‘observation, and that the ‘house and ' 





‘upon different grounds. 
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All I can now say is, that I must beg their 
indulgence (hear! hear! from all’ parts of 
the house). Iam not at present authorised, 
nor would it accord with my duty, to enter 
into any explanation on the subject. Whene 
ever the ‘proper time’shall come, I can as- 
sure the house, that no man will be more 
ready than I shall be to state fully that, 
which under the present’ cifeumstances, I 
feel bound to withhold. I therefore ‘must 
confine myself to giving notice, that I shall 
not move to-morrow for the sécond reading 
of the Roman CathoJics Army’ and Navy 
Service bill. 

[Mr. Pautt’s PreriTion RespicTine 
THE Westminster Evection.] On the 
motion of lord H. Petty, the house went 
into the further consideration of Mr, Paull’s 
Petition respecting’ the’ Westminster Elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Sheridan rose and'said, that he’ wa¢ 
aware that standing in the sitiiation he did, 
he was entitled to comment upon, and ta: 
sum up all the evidence that had‘ beén’ ad- 
duced in support ofthe ‘allegations contained 
in the petition now before the house. He 
should, however, wave that right; the ‘evi- 
dence was in the hands of ‘every member of 
that house, and he’ was not anxious, if he 
could do so, to add to the impression testis 
mony of such a nature must have already 
produced; he would content himself ‘with’ 
one remark, which was, that-that evidence,’ 
weak and futile as it was, did not say more 
to its own confusion than would have been’ 
proved by witnesses unimpeachable, which’ 
he (Mr. Sheridan), had the house thought it 
necessary, was ready to bring forward.’ Ag™ 
an instance, he should mention merely Mr. 
Weatherhead himself. When an inquiry 
was made as to his services-in the navy, he 
confessed himself not quite satisfied with the 
return of the navy office. A noble’ lord 
(Folkestone) was equally dissatisfied, but 
The ‘noble lord 
seemed to think ‘that this Mr. Weatherhead 
had been calumniated, and‘ accordingly the 
noble lord moved for a return at’ once moré 
exact and comprebensive.: What had been’ 
the issue 6f this attempt to rescue the cha- 
racter of Mr. Weatherhead from this’ sup- 
posed slander? Why, in truth, no more- 
than this: that ‘he, Mr. Weatherhead, had’ 
not servedin one ship only, but in twelve or’ 
thirteen, that hé-had continued in one thip’ 
a year, in another three ‘months, in a third a 


the’ public~ will .naturally expect some’| month, in a fourth three weeks, and in-a’ 
information with respect to the’motives of it.) fifth te ge j running, as it were,’ the 
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gauntlet of the British navy ; for it appeared 
that he had been actually guilty of desertion 
from each ship, though in the first return it 
appeared that he had deserted but once. But 
it was not more difficult to fix the station of 
this naval officer to a certain ship, than to 
fix his birth to a certain place; he had the 
singular good fortune to be born at a number 
of different places; he was born first at 
Newcastle, next at Morpeth, and afier some 
other births he was finally brought forth in 
Yondon (a laugh). But there was another 
slight ground of objection to the character of 
this witness ; in the month of Sept. 1803, he 
petitioned to be examined for a lieutenancy, 
and to the recommendatory certificates of the 
different captains under whom he served, 
there was but one objection, namely, that 
they were all disepyered to be forgeries. He 
was not anxious to press upon the house the 
oss and flagrant contradictions and absur- 
ities in the’ evidence they had heard ; he 
did not wish to expose the miserable wretch- 
es to the just rigour of the honest indigna- 
tion thev had so universally excited ; but he 
wonld put jtto the feelings of that house, 
whether it was not necessary to inquire how 
far those wretches had been the tools of a 
conspiracy ; how far it was the duty of any 
agent or agents to inquire into the nature of 
the testimony and the character of the wit- 
Hesses, more especially in a case where this 
evidence went directly to affect the seat of a 
member Of parliament, to mention nothing 
of the danger of propagating groundless slan- 
der against a privy counsellor. It was for 
the honse to consider how far ‘the agents dre 
responsible for employing wretches as sub- 
stantial eyidence, whose character {hey 
might have learned (had they been ignorant 
of it) in the neighbourhood of Bow-street, 
Hatton-garden, and Newgate; but he should 
abstain; he would keep. his word wich the 
house, and not enter into any remarks upon 
the evidence. He had an idea of submitting 
some motion for the purpose of investigating 
the charge of conspiracy; he should, how- 
_ eyer, in compliance with the suggestions of 
those hon. friends, whose ‘superior judge- 
ment was with him decisive, giye way, and 
should now, thrangh a motive of ‘delicacy, 
retire, leaying his cause with confidence to 
the house, assured as lie was, that the house 
would with becoming dignity assert its own 
character and honour, and in doing sq pre- 
serve his,—Mr. Sheridan immediately with- 
ES aie ait 
Mr. M. A. Taylor rose and said :—Sir.; 
when this question first ‘cathe before, the 
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house, it certainly did not assume the serious 
aspect which it has taken this moment. I 
have read with considerable attention, the 
minutes of the evidence, which have been 
taken at your bar in short hand; and I must. 
say, that I differ from the right hon. gent. 
who has just spoken, as to the course of 
procedure which ought to be adopted. I 
may venture to say, that a more flagrant 
conspiracy never before presented itself to 
this house.’ It is not only injurious to the 
character of the house, but it is, in my 
opinion, a new. modé of attacking Mr. 
Grenville’s bill. It is, I aver, an attempt 
to make this house a channel of injustice, 
and the vehicle of malice. -On looking over 
the whole business, although the house may. 
not be of opinion that it isa case requiring 
us to request his majesty to instruct the 
attorney general to prosecute criminally ; 
yet, I submit that it is one in which it may be 
necessary to punish some of the witnesses, 
for gross prevarication. It is well known 
that the house is always zealous in hearing 
every thing respecting the rights of indivi- 
duals that can be offered ; and such has been 
the case in the present instance ; but I am 
still of opinion, that the person who signed. 
that petition, had no reason to be alarmed 
| that any witnesses had been bribed, 
| otherwise he or his solicitor must have in- 
| quired into their characters. The apparent. 
| motive has been, that such a proceeding 
might find its way to the hearts of men, so. 
as to prejudge the previous petition, which 
isin dependence. I must.do Mr. Paull the 
justice to say, that } belieyé he never would 
have signed the petition, had he really in- 
quired into or been informed of the real 
characters of those who.were to support it. 
But those who have acted for him, seem to 
have used unfair means, merely for the pur- 
pose of exciting suspicion, ‘The letter in the, 
custody of Harris appears, from the evidence, 
to be a forged one.. There has evidently 
been a conspiracy in the present instance, 





morality,: is not a conspiracy an attempt to 
fasten upon aman a wrong which he never . 
did, a crime which he reyer committed ? . 
Take that definition along with you, and. 
look at the character of Drake, one of the 
witnesses. He appeared before you, ‘he 


said, as a wounded officer who had fought 
the battles of his country. He alledged that 
he had been several times wounded in the 
service; by the return which has been made, .. 
however, he never received his pension for 





any wound he’ received'in the back ; but, © 








Reasoning upon the principles of justice and. | 
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_ that he fell from the mast head of a vessel, | house, therefore, I shall submit a motion, 


and broke his leg, which was afterwards} which, when agreed to, I shall follow up 
amputated. Nor has this Mr. Drake been| with another respecting Mr. Drake, whose 
able to state, with truth, where he was} prevarications have been most eminently - 
born. After stating various places in Eng-| conspicuous. The hon, gent. then conclud- 
land, he afterwards says, that, when in|ed with moving, ‘‘ That the allegations 
company with Homan, he boasted he could / contained in the said petition are false and 
drink six bottles of claret, because he was | scandalous.” 

an Irishman. . Here the hqu. member stated 


various inconsistencies in the evidence of 
this witness, in which he said, there did not 
appear a word of truth. Both Drake and 
‘Weatherhead were persons who ought, said 
thehon. gent., in my opinion, to receive your 
utmost censure ; and you ought even to adopt 
the most rigorous measures. For my part, 
I should humbly submit, that a prosecution 
ought to be commenced by the crown, 
against both of them, for a conspiracy ; but 


although you should not think it proper to | 


punish for a conspiracy, yet surely you will 


Lord Folkestone said, he had all along acted 

in this business froma sense of justice and 

| propriety, and a firm belief that the witnesses 
| to be adduced in support of the allegations ia 
the petition, would have clearly and consis- 
tently proved them ; and though he would 
not say that the whole of the witnesses had 
been consisteyt, or had given their testimony 
without some difference, yet -he thought 
enough had been proved, by consistent 
| testimony, to sustain the allegations in the 
petition, in such a manner as to vindicate 
Mr. Paull, and the agents who acted con- 








punish any man who comes with lies and | fidentially for him, against the charge of 
falsehoods in his mouth to the bar! I may! conspiracy alledged by the hon, member 
still go further, and say that from the evi- | who last spoke: Of the character or testimony 
dence of the other witnesses, it appears, that ,ot Weatherhead, he did not wish to say 
a conspiracy has been running through the much ; but he thought that a weak cause, the 
whole of them. If the house do not think defence of which rested upon no other 
that there is enough to entitle them to com- | ground than that of impeaching the charac- 
mit for prevarication, I should be inclined | ters ot those who came forward to give testi- 
to think, that Mr. Sheridan himself would | mony against it. If, however, it could be 
be fully justified in bringing the question | shewn, from the evidence itself, that there © 
under the cognizance of a civil court The | was in it no such inconsistency as that now 
house, perhaps, would rather wish that Mr. | alledged, he hoped that it would be admitted, 
Paull.should have the advantage of the wit- | that the arguments of the hon. gent. must, 
nesses being previously examined upon their | in a great measure, fall totheground. Lay- 





oath, before a select committee, as it is not 
in the power 6f&the commons to make in- 
quiries before them upon oath. All that 
the house can judge of is the inconsistency. 
In my opinion, the. petition of Mr. Paull 
ought to be-declared false, scandalous, and 
malicious. This I say appears from the 
evidence ; and I may state that I form this 
opinion from that alone, not having been in 
any way connected with the election, nor 
did I ever see Mr. Paull, till I saw him at 
the bar of the house ; but I feel it my duty, 
asa member of the house, to support its 
character, its privileges, its justice, and 
its probity. Upon these grounds, I cannot 
submit to pass unnoticed, a petition that 
would make this house a channel] of injustice, 
for 1 feel a. deep interest in supporting Mr. 
Grenville’s act, as it is one that characterizes 
the virtue of the house of commons, I never 
will sit by, tamely, and see, by a new mode 
and under false pretexts, the security and 
ends of its justice defeated or sapped in the 


ing no stress at all on the testimony of 
Weatherhead, he yet was of opinion, that 
the evidence of Drake was consistent with 
itself, in allits parts. He was examined 
and cross-examined at the bar of that house, 
by men of the first talents in the country: 
and, except in a point or two of no impor- 
| tance, he could find no inconsistency in his 
evidence. ‘The hon. gent. who last spoke, — 
had assumed in the first instance, that the, 
letter which had been mentioned” as written 
by Mr. Sheridan, and in the hands of 
Emanuel Harris, was aforgery. This how. 
ever, did not appear from any evidence be- 
fore'the house. If it really was a forgery, 
certainly Drake must be guilty of the most 
criminal conduct : but was it possible, if 
that were the case, that he should be so 
anxious for the production of a letter which’ 
must have furnished evidence against him- 
self? The hon. gent. toe, had endeavoured 
to implicate Mr. Powell, and the other 
agents of Mr. Paull, in a charge of conspira- 





very foundation, With the leave of the| cy, by joining with Drake, in the endeavour 
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to obtain from. Emanuel Harris. the letter in 
question ; whereas it’ was the, obvious in- 
terest.of Mr. Paull\and his agents,. that the 
letter, should.remain in the hands of: Harris, 
to be. produced in evidence when necessary. 
It had. been asserted; that. Drake was. not 
authorized. by Mr, Sheridan to offer 30/. to 
Harris, for theletter ; but Drake's evidence 


stated, that he. was authorized to. procure | 


the letter, either. for money, or by any other 
means:in his power; and he saw no reason 
to doubt, that, in,consequence of the con- 
versations Drake had with Mr. Sheridan, 
apd the anxiety expressed by that gentleman 
to, obtain, the letter. in question, Drake was 
extremely desirous to obtain it from Harris, 
with a view, perhaps, to turn it:to his own 
emolument, by surrendering it to Mr. 
Sheridan for a sum of money. Adding to 
this, the. frequent. interviews. Drake had 
with Mr, Sheridan, both at the house of Mr. 
Homan andelsewhere—the alledged wish of 
Mr. Sheridan to have Drake taken up—yet 
instead of;so doing, advising him to get out 
of. the way.; and (the various instances of 
frequent - and confidential intercourse with 
Mr. Sheridan, all which Drake had alledged, 
and-which, were_not disproved, were circum- 
stances that in his mind cast a very strange 
mystery over-the.basiness: but, for his own 
part, he conceived the evidence of Drake so 
consistent upon the main points of the case, 
that he. felt ‘no disposition: to doubt his testi- 
mony upon others. The hon. gent. had 
stated also, in order to. inculpate Mr. Paull 
and his. agents, that before they accepted the 
evidence. of Drake, they ought to have en- 
quired. his character: at the navy office and 
elsewhere.; but such an. enquiry could not 
be.necessary to justify them.in considering 
Drake. to, have, been some time in the.con- 
fidence.of Mr. Sheridan, when it was noto- 
rious that. he was married to a natural 
daughier of that gentleman by her father’s 


consent.; that.he was constantly -admitted. 


upon,a familiar footing of intercourse at Mr. 
Sheridan’s house ; allowed to wait for him in 
the same room -with other company; and 
that, at one time, Mr. Sheridan had left a 
party in which, he was engaged, in order to 
converse, with, Drake; that the latter had 
frequently negociated bills.drawn or accept- 
ed, by. Mr.- Sheridan; and, in fact, . was 
known to be,on sucha footing with him, as 
ta obviate all donbt that he had, been-in Mr. 
Sheridan's confidence, ) and that the evidence 
he. could give .would. be useful. to them. 
Upon the. whole, the, noble lord was;)..of 
 Opinion,, that, sufficient evidence: had been 
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adduced to sustain. the: allegations of the 
petition, to which petition it was to be 
remembered Mr, Paull had not resorted 
precipitately, or without the advice of: his 
counsel. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor assured the, noble lord 
he had no idea whatever of charging either 
Mr. Paull or Mr. Powell; with being engag- 
ed'in the conspiracy, but’ confined the 
charge solely to the witnesses produced ‘at 
the bar of the house. 

Mr. Whithread said; he had heard with 
surprize the declaration made by the noble 
lord at the outset, and with still greater 
surprize, the expressions with which he 
had closed: He would not travel out of 
the evidence before the house, but from 
that alone. he would prove the:falsehood of 
the witnesses adduced in support of the peti- 
tion, and establish their intamy out of their 
own mouths. The allegations of the peti- 
tion were, that the sitting member had by 
himself and by other persons offered money 
to suppress or corrupt the evidence to be 
offered before the committee, which was to 
try his right to his seat. Was there any: 
proof that: Mr. Sheridan had taken any 
pains to get Mr. Drake out of the way, who 
was the principal witness to. prove: these 
charges ? The noble lord:said, Mr. Sheridan 
had strove to get the letter from Harris. 
Was there any proof of that? And if 
there was any proof thatany person whomso- 
ever in Mr. Sheridan's interest did in any 
one instance utter a word like tampering (as 
he believed there was not), what proof was 
there that such person ‘was Mr. Sheridan's 
agent any more than Mr. Paull’s. If it 
was proved. that some. of the allegations of 
the petition were absolutely false, and‘there 
was no proof that the others were true, 
was it not to be naturally concluded: that 
the whole were false? In answer to the’ 
first question asked him at the bar of the: 
house,, who he was, Drake answered he: 
was aniacting lieutenant of the navy. That 
was. proved by the Returns of the Navy 
Office to be false. He said, he lost his leg 
in the battle of Camperdown; it was proved 
he lost it long after that: battle, in conse- 
quence of a fall from. the mast, which 
rendered. amputation. necessary. He’ said 
he had ten or twelve different pensions from 
the. king, in consequence of wounds he 
had received, It was’ proyed he had only 
one pension from’ the Chest at Greenwich. 
Let the noble lord, if he could, make out 
a consistent evidence for this man, after 





| these falsehoods... The noble‘lord-wished ta 
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give up Weatherhead. But as the:petitioner 
had called him, and the petitionér’s :counsel 
had dwelt on his deposition in his summing 
ap, he must make use of him, Drake 
gaid, he was directed by Mr. ‘Sheridan, to 
get the letter from Harris. He said 
that the first letter preceded the second only 
atWo or three days.. Harris said, it had 
deen in his possession a full month before 
the 2d. and long before the dissolution of 
parliament. Then the noble lord contended, 
that if the first letter had been a forgery, 
Drake would naturally have endeavoured 
to conceal every. thing respecting it. But 
the noble lord. forgot that Drake told the 
house he had burned it, and consequently 
that he could not incur any penalty from it. 
He would not allow the noble lord to 
exclude Weatherhead’s evidence, however 
convenient it might-be for his case. Drake 
gaid, he had. written all the letter, with the 
letters M. P, to which Mr. Sheridan prefixed 
hisname. Weatherhead said, Mr. Sheridan 
wrote. M. P. as weil as his name. Drake 
said Mr. Sheridan signed the letter in the 
Shakespeare Coffee-house, just as he was 
going out to the election, and that there 
was an immense crowd before the -door. 
Harris proved he had the letter a month 
‘before the election, when the Shakespeare 
Coffee-house was not open. If the noble 
lord had examined these matters, and judg- 
ed of them as he did, he would not have 
attempted to uphold a testimony so invali- 
dated. With regard to the: second letter, 
Drake said first; that he was present when 
it, was signed; and afterwards, that it was 
written not in his presence but in an 
adjoining room. Weatherhead said he 
wrote it, but that Harris objected to the 
M. P. there being then no parliament, and 
wished the addition of Treasurer of the 
Navy, and Mr. Sheridan's residence. He 
says he wrote those additions all in one line, 


and that Mr. Sheridan prefixed his name on | 


that line, .But he had seen the letter here 
alluded to, and he pledged himself that 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan was one line, 


Somerset-house a second, and the third was | 
The copy before the | 


Treasurer, Navy. 
house was exactly similar, except that the 
third line was treasurer of the navy, instead 
of treasurer, navy, as in the original. 
What inference could be drawn from such 
evidence as this, except that the allegations 
that were founded upon it were false? 
-Drake. said at first, he went by authority 
of Mr. Sheridan to. buy up’the letter from 


Harris, and he avowed that, at that very | 


time, he intended to make use of the letter 


against Mr. 'S.: but this he afterwards 
retracted, and said, he furmed the determit 
nation of using the letter against Mr. S., ‘oa 
some subsequent provocation. But Harris 
before that time had returned from Ports- 
mouth, and had given Mr. S. a copy ‘of the 
letter, and was advised by Mr. S. to deliver 
up the original to the messenger of that 
house, or to Mr. Paull’s agents. But Harris 
was unwilling to part with the letter til 
he should produce ‘it before the committee 
of the house, according to his summons. 
If, after this, there could be a doubt, that 
the allegations in the petition, so contrary 
to these facts, were false, it was impossible 
that any inference could be deduced from 
internal evidence. The charges with res- 
pect to the tampering by agents, were 
equally unfounded. Only one person was 
liable in the slightest degree that the most 
forced. constructions could exaggerate into 
any thing like tampering ; and that person, 
who had not thought it necessary to defend 
himself either personally or by counsel 
against such an accuser, could not be said 
| to be an agent of Mr. Sheridan. He did 
not wish to implicate Mr. Powell: bat 
| Richardson who, by the bye, had answered 
yes and no at different times to the same 
question, confessed, that he went ‘to Mr, 
Burgess to tempt him to offer him money, 
with the intention to betray that offer. But 
Mr. Burgess, like a wise and honourable 








}man, would not listen to any such proposi- 


tion. This same Mr. ‘Richardson co7- 
fessed, that he wrote a letter to Mr. T. She- 
ridan, in which he threatened to go over 
to the other party, unless he got money. 
And he likewise went to Mr. Burgess, and 
offered to betray to him copies of the whole 
of the proceedings of Mr. Paull’s committee : 
but this offer also Mr. Burgess, like, an 
honourable’ man, refused. ‘He should: be 
| sorry ‘to accuse Mr. Paull or Mr. Powell of 
being concerned in a conspiracy; but he 
thought that if they could not have taken 
care to prevent such acts, they should have 
| at least more maturely weighed the evidence 
of such persons, before they founded stich 
charges upon it. He acquitted the-counsef 
/ of any improper intenfion in what they had 
offered to the heuse;. but they should con- 
| sistently with their usnat diligence, have 
| sifted more minutely the false and scanda= 
' lous evidence by which thé false and scarda’ 
| Jous allegations in the petition were supports 
) ed. He agreed in the propriety of the mo 
‘tions proposed by his hon. friend.—¥He 
motion was: thesi agreed-tq, lord. Kolkestone 
alone having faintly said ** no,” 
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Mr. M. A. Taylor then moved, _ that 


~ William Drake, in giving his evidence, was 


guilty of wilful falsehood and gross preva- 
rication. Agreed to.—Mr T.also moved that 
William Drake, for the said offence, be 
committed to his majesty’s gaol of Newgate, 
and that the Speaker do issue his warrant 
accordingly. Ordcred. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that though the 
other witnesses for the petitioner had grossly 
misconducted themselves, he did not think 
it necessary to have recourse to any further 
severity, and therefore would propose no mo- 
tion with respect to them. é; 

[Freenotp Estares Bitt.}] The Soli- 
sttor General moved the order of the day for 
the third reading of the bill for rendering 
the Freehold Estates of persons who die in- 
solvent, assets for the payment of their sim- 
ple contract debts. 

Mr. Tuffnell said, that he did not doubt 
the present bill would operate in a conside- 
rxable degree to enlarge the credit of freehold 
proprietors, and facilitate the raising of 
large sums of money, which, to many, 
would be a considerable source of prosperi- 
ty; but, at the same time, it must obviously 
be productive of considerable inconveni- 
ence, and in many cases of much mischief 
to. the creditor, who having no means to 
come at any precise knowledge of the debts 
already due by the freehold proprietor, or 
the settlements made upon his estate, would 
feel himself much disappointed, upon the 
demise of his debtor, to find debts to a much 
larger amount than he expected charged 
upon that property to which he looked for 


his security. This would necessarily give 


rise to litigations without end, and set the 
new creditor upon endeavouring to find out 
flaws in the settlements which preceded his 
claims, with a view to set them aside for his 
own advantage; and thus, in many instan- 
ces, the creditors, for whose security this 
bill was avowedly designed, would have 
just reason to complain that their property 
was injured rather than served, through a 


’ measure which would teach them to advance 


large sums, and to rely often upon a hollow 
security. He thought too, that it was unfair 
to place the freehold property of the country 
on such a footing, while the copyhold was 
exempt; and peculiarly severe to involve the 
whole of the former, merely for the faults 
of afew men. He was convinced the learn- 
ed gent. who introduced this bill, was am- 
ply competent to devise means for his -pur- 


" pose much more eligible. He concluded by 


expressing a hope that the bill would be re- 





. 
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committed, and that further time would be 
iven for the better consideration of a sub- 
ject of such importance. 

The Speaker observed, that in the present 
stage of the bill, it was too late after it had 
been engrossed, to have it recommitted. 

Mr. Simeon defended the bill. He stated 
that the present bill was not a new idea of 
the ‘hon. and learned gentleman’s who 
brought it in, but that a bill similar to the 
present, and still more éxtensive, as inclu- 
ding copyhold property, was brought in, in 
the year 1772, by a most learned lawyer, 
Mr. Ambler, and had passed through that 
house at a time when there were a great many 
very eminent lawyers who had seats there. 
It was lost afterwards in the lords, in a very 
thin house, when 7 voted against it and but 
5 for it. He could easily state many cases ot 
the most severe injustice which could be 
practised under the present law. Country 
bankers might purchase landed estates with 
the money of other people, and these estates 
would descend to their heirs free from all their 
debts as bankers. Asa master in chancery, 
many cases came before him, where credi- 
tors for considerable sums stated that they. 
did not think it worth their while to prove 
their debts, as they had no specialties, and 
the property of the deceased was principally 
in landed estates. He considered this pro- 
perty of freehold estates not being liable to 
those debts, as a mere remnant of antiquity, 
that had been kept up long after the reason 
of it had ceased. 

The Master of the Rolls, upon such a 
proposition as that which was then before 
the house, a proposition which, if it was 
carried into effect, would make a most ma- 
terial change in the law of the land, felt it 
to be his duty to state his sentiments most 
fully and explicitly on the subject, In so 
doing, it was necessary, first, that he should 
endeavour to bring to the recollection of the 
house, that it was only under the feudal 
laws that freehold property was first esta- 
blished ; and it was impossible for any man 
to tell what further change the present inno- 
vation might lead to. By the old law of 
France, the moment a man was married, 
one half of his property was secured for the 
benefit of his children ; by the present law 
of Scotland in certain cases, the whole 
property was secured by law to their heirs : 
but did any man ever say that these laws 
were unjust? They mightbe deemed im- 
politic in many instances, but they certainly 
were not unjust. It had been said: that it 
would be unjust that the heir to an estate 
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creditors of his 
starve; but would it not be also an injustice 
if the heir to an estate were to be deprived ; 
of his birth-right through the improvidence | 
of his predecessor, and be left in the great- | 
est possible distress, perhaps, in some cases, 
whilst he was paying the debts of another 
person’s contracting? If this new principle 
was to get footing once amongst the laws 
of England, almost every marriage contract 
in the kingdom might possibly te annulled. 
Allowance should be made for the necessary 
fictions and peculiarities which were adopted 
in law proceedings; it might be reckoned 
absurd, for instance, that in the case of 
specialty or simple contract debts, the addi- 
tion of a bitof wax in the one case, whilst 
in the other there was nothing but the name 
subscribed, should give the one such superi- 
ority over the other, that the one would be 
for the most part paid, whilst the other 
would, in many instances, be left unpaid. 
But such were the established distinctions 
which were sanctioned by the laws of the 
realm, and no evil was found to result there- 
from. With respect to the cases which were 
stated to have occurred before the masters 
in. chancery, a bill might be brought in 
to remedy those particular cases without 
making any general alteration in the prin- 
ciple of our laws. This he conceived to 
be a most important consideration, and it 
brought into his mind the observation, that 
no country in the world was so jealous of 
its political liberty as this was—and yet he 
maintained that our political was nothing 
in comparison with our civil liberty. In this 
point of view he considered the bill as one 
that might be productive of the most serious 
consequences to the country. It might 
have been necessary at the time of Edward 
I but it was not suited to the state of Eng- 
Jand under George III. when commercial 
speculations had increased to an extent that 
our ancestors could not have thought possible 
ever to have been brought about. If this 
measure was to be now adopted, a man who 
was disposed to commit a fraud would only 
be led to vest his money in copyhold instead 
of freehold property ; and the commercial 
man, if he possessed the most extensive 
funded property, would have only to get 
into that house and he might defy his cre- 
ditors. At the time of the introduction of 
the statute of Frauds, the statute of Limi- 
tations, and at the time of the enactment of 
a law to regulate cases of Debtor and Creditor 
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should be living in affluence, whilst the | 
redecessor were left to | this peculiarity in the law which it was now 
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recollection of the legislature that there was 


proposed to alter; but still it was never, at 
these times, thought of changing the law 
with respect to England; a plantation was 
only considered’ as an instrament of com- 
merce, whilst the attachment to the soil of 
England was cherished by the legislature. 
There had, since that, been two attempts to 
graft a measure, of the nature now before 
the house, upon the English code, the one by 
thé late lord Kenyon, and the other by ano, 
ther most eminent lawyer, but both these 
luminaries of the Jaw, upon mature delibe- 
ration, abandoned the measure, as being 
unsuited to the genius and manners of the 
people. 

Mr. C. Wynne observed, that the frequent 
passing of acts of insolvency was a proof of 
the defect of our laws with relation to debt- 
or and creditor, As the law now stood, a 
man who advanced a sum of money to ano- 
ther would take care tohave the best security 
possible for the recovery of the amount of 
that debt, whilst the honest and industrious 
tradesman would for the most part suffer for 
the want ofa similar security. 

Mr. Calvert declared, that he had con- 
versed with several persons upon this subject, 
but he never heard of such frauds as had 
been alluded to this night. The men of 
landed property he now heard represented. 
as being the rich and the oppressors, and 
the commercial part of the community were 
spoken of asa poor and distressed set of peo- 
ple. The very reverse of this he believed to 
be the fact. ‘The landed property men were 
the sheep, whom the minister, whoever he 
was, could easily lay hold of and sheer at 
pleasure ; when, if a minister attempted to 
lay his hands on any particular branch of 
commerce, there were meetings in every 
coffee-house in London, and in many cases 
they escaped from his grasp. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland observed, 
that it was a peculiarity in the English law,: 
which was unknown to the ancient Greeks. 
or Romans, or to any modern state in Eu- 
rope, that the death of a man should put 
an end to all the moral obligations which he 
owed the world, He was himself, in the 
proper sense of the word, a strong aristo- 
crat; but he did not think it right to sup- 
port the aristocracy by such means as the 
law now sanctioned. In Scotland. and in 
Germany a most high and honourable senti-< 
ment of the antiquity and greatness of fa- 
milies prevailed; but still they did not allow., 
a man to roll in the wealth which had been 
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left him by his ancestors, whilst at the same 
time he would stare the creditor of that man 
in the face, and say he would not pay him. 


' He asked any man in that house, would it 


not give him an additional pang upon his 
death-bed, if he knew that he was to die 
without being able to do justice to_ his fair 
creditors? He asked any man, conld he 
bear to think of going in grandeur to the fu- 
neral of a relation who had left him a con- 
siderable estate, without at the same time 
some qualms of conscience disturbing his 
breast, if he knew that the debts of that re- 
Jation were left unsatisfied and that he did 
not mean to discharge them? A mat: must 
have a mind incapable of distinguishing 
right from wrong, or else he must design 
wilfully to. deceive, if he did not. answer 
these questions in the affirmative. It was 
but two days since the house passed a law 
on the grounds of humanity and justice, 
against every argument of expediency which 
could be urged, and could they, then, re- 
fuse their sanction to a measure so founded 
on justice as the present ? The idea of in- 
novation was held out asa bugbear; but was 
every science, art, ‘and manufacture to im- 
prove by innovation, whilst the law alone 
should be deprived of its claim to pursue a 
similar course of amendment ? 

~'Mr. Canning’ compared the present to a 
law which had formerly been introduced for 
‘the regulation of country bankers, by making 
their estates liable to their debts. Lord 
Kenyon observed upon that measure, that 
it would be necessary that every banker 
should have a map of his estate and catalogue 
of the incumbrances on it hung up in his 
house. A measure of that sort had been ad- 
opted in Ireland, and the only result was, 
that it ‘increased commercial proverty, and 
rendered the estates unsaleable. Such, he 
contended, would be the result of the pre- 
sent measure, if it was to be adopted by the 
house. 

‘The Solicitor General rose to reply. He had 
listened with the most patient attention to the 
objections that had been urged against the 
measure, both in and out of that house, not 
with a view technically to advocate it more ef- 
féctually, but with the determination wholly 
to abandon it, should those objections appear 
to’him to possess any weight. The result, 
however, was, that the sentiments with 
which ‘hé sat out’ on the subject, remained 
unaltered. He was decidedly of opinion, 
that to exempt an estate from the payment 
of debts contracted by its late possessor, was 
a most flagrant act of injustice, He was 
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surprised that there were ‘those who main- 
tained that such an exemption was just, and 
he was somewhat concerned that among them 
was the only member of that house who was 
invested with the robes of magistracy. He 
had not proposed this alteration in the law 
hastily. Before his introduction of it into 
the house he had consulted the highest legal 
authorities in the, kingdom upon it, and, 
with the exception ‘of his honourable and 
learned friend (and even he had not ex- 
pressed any direct dissent), it had received 
their unanimous and perfect approbation. 
A rt. hon. gent. had accused him of attack- 
ing the aristocracy of the country. He had 
a high respect for the aristocracy, as forming 
a part of our mixed constitution ; he had in- 
deed shewn a higher respect for it than that 
which had been displayed by the opposers of 
the bill ; for he wished to rescue the aristo- 
cracy from the imputation of being unwil- 
ling to pay their debts: he wished to shew, 
that they did not owe their weight in the 
country to an unjust law, by which their 
just creditors might be defrauded. (Hear! 
hear!) The hon. and learned gent. asserted 
that this bill hadthe approbation of the three 
presiding judges of three of the highest tribu- 
nals of the country ; and, that it was a bill 
for the relief of the poor creditor against his 
tich debtor. He described and argued upon 
the situation in which poor servants and in- 
ferior tradesmen were placed, with regard 
to their rich debtors, as the law now stood ; 
for not having in general any bonds, theirs 
being merely simple contract debts, they 
could not recover against the heir of their 
debtor. After dwelling for some time on 
the injustice resulting from this deficiency 
in the law, repeating the words of sir John 
Strange, that ‘‘a man who dies, without 
making provision for the payment of his 
debts, sins in his grave,” the learned gent. 
concluded with expressing his hope, that the 
house would not suffer a bill to be lost, which 
had for its object the removal of that defi- 
ciency, and which proposed to remedy an 
evil, that was in fact a reproach to the just- 
ice of the country. 

The Master of the Rolls explained, and 
assured his hon. and learned friend, that he 
never intended to throw an imputation on 
the bil] before the house, or on the fair in- 
tention of its learned mover, 

The Solicitor General was sorry to have 
misunderstood his rt.hon. friend, and assured 
him that nothing was farther from his mind 
than to give a moment's pain to his right 
hon, {tiend—The question was now loudly 
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called for, and the house divided. For the 
bill, 47 ; Against it, 69; Majority, 22. 
The bill was of course lost. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 19. 

[Mrivutes.] — The following members 
were chosen to try the merits of the Lanark 
election petition: lord G. H. Cavendish, 
J. F. Cawthorne, esq., lord R. E. H. Somer- 
set, C. Chester, esq., hon, W. Gore, T. 
Wood, esq., E. Harvey, esq., T. Thornton, 
Esq., . W: Bagwell, esq., lord Brooke, right 
hon. R. P. Carew. Nominees: C. Dundas, 
esq., J. Paterson, esq.—The Secretary at 
War rose, pursuant to notice, tomove for 
leave to bring in a bill for paying the allow- 
ances to half-pay officers, their widows, and 
persons on the Compassionate List, at their 
own residences. -In the object of this bill 
all would agree. It was one which was very 
desirable, if it could be effected, and he 
could anticipate no objection to it. He there- 
fore need not trouble the house at length on 
the subject. He concluded by moving for 
leave to bring in two bills, the one to pay 
the allowance: as above, and the other to 
enable the Kilmainham hospital commission- 
ers to make regulations for the more easy 
and speedy payment of pensions. Agreed to. 
—Lord H. Petty obtained leave to bring in 
a bill to rectify an error in the act of last 
session, for settling’additional allowances on 
the younger branches of the royal family.— 
Mr. Vansittart obtained leave to bring in a 
bill for extending to the outports the provi- 
sions of the custom-house office reform bill, 
and for applying to the superannuated fund 
such retrenchments as may be made in conse- 
quence of that extension.—The Advocate 
General presented to the house, according 
to order, abill to authorize the payment of 
Prize Money, arising from captures made 
by ships of his Sicilian majesty in conjunc- 
tion with British ships, to the Sicilian envoy, 
for the use of the officers and men of such 
ships ; and the same was received, and read 
the first time.——The Serjeant at Arms at the 
bar informed the house, that pursuant to order 
he had taken the rt. hon. R. B. Sheridan into 
custody as a defaulter at orfe of the Jate calls 
of the house. It was ordered that Mr. She- 
ridan should be discharged at the rising of 
the house this day, paying his fees. Short: 
ly after Mr. Sheridan left the bar, where he 
was held in custody, and advaticed to the 
treasury bench ; upon which the Speaker 
called order! order’! and observed that rio- 
thing could be more irregular than the. en- 
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trance of the rt. hon. gent. into the house; 
Mr. Shetidan being, strictly speaking, still 
in the custody of the serjzant at arms. Mr. 
Sheridan appeared altoge:her unaware of the 
irregularity he was committing,, and hardly 
sensible that the Speaker was addressing him- 
self to him, till Mr. Hobhouse took him by, 
the arm, and explained the matter to him as 
he was conducting him back to the bars 
The Speaker informed the serjeant, that, it 
was the pleasure of the house that Mr. She=, 
ridan should be discharged at. its. rising this, 
day. Of course it was his duty to keep him: 
in custody till then. Mr. Hobhouse apolo- 
gized for his rt. hon. friend, who was.not 
aware of the irregularity of coming into,the 
house while in custody. 

[Scorcu Taxes Recutation Bitt.]— 
Lord H. Petty rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move for leave to bring in a bill to provide 
for the payment. of the public révenues in 
Scotland into the banks of that country, for, 
the purpose of being remitted to the bank of 
England. The principle of the measure had 
already obtained the sanction of the last par-,. 
liament by the acts requiring the payment of: 
the public money from the several depart« 
ments of the excise, customs, post-office,. 
&c. into the bank of England. The same, 
principle would apply in the measure he now. 
proposed, with some circumstances. of local» 
distinction, rendered necessary by there be- 
ing two national banks in Scotland., The 
collectors of the revenue in that country , 
would be required, by the bill he was. abont, 
to propose, to make up their accounts on 
the last day of every month, and to trans- 
mit them, with the sums they should:have 
on hand, to the receiver general of the land 
tax for Scotland, who was to deposit. the. 
money, half in the bank .of Scotland, and 
the other half in the royal bank, from 
which banks it was to be remitted to the, 
bank of England, whenever it should amount 
to 5000I., there to be kept with the. other 
public monies received from the different de-., 
partments of the revenue, according to the., 
provisions of the acts of the last parliament, , 
As the Scotch revenue was liable to certain 
occasional, and sometimes sudden, demands 
for particular services, provision was to be 
made for advances for those services, and 
when the receiver general should certify the 
occasion to the banks, that certificate would... 
be a warrant to them to issue the money, 
arid to make a deduction to that amount 
from afly sum on hand to be remitted to the 
bank of England. The banks of Scotland , 
were to keep accounts of all monies thus 
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received, and these accounts were to be lia- 
blé'to ine inspection of the lord adygcate 
for the time being. This bill, when it 
should have received the sanction of the le- 
gmk as he hoped it would, would be 
e completion of the system he had the ho- 
nour to introduce, and he had the satisfac- 
tion tothink, that when it should have pass- 
éd, the whole of the public money would 
be placed in a perfect state of security. He 
‘ moved for leave to bring in a bill to regulate 
the payment of the revenues of Scotland in- 
to the banks of Scotland, in order to their 
~ being remitted to the bank of. England,— 
After a few words from Mr. Rose, who co- 
incided entirely in thopropriety of the bill, 
leave was given to bring it in. 











x HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
e Friday, March 20. . 
len og r. Bankes reported from 
' the Glasgow election committee, that Archi- 
bald Campbell, esq., the sitting member, 
was duly elected, and that the petition 
against his return was not frivolous nor vex- 
atious.—Sir J. Frederick brought up the bill 
for the construction of a bridge over the 
Thames opposite Vauxhall, which was read 
a‘ first time.—Mr. Sheridan brought up a 
bill for further regulation of the office of 
treasurer of the navy, which was read a 
first time—Mr. C. Dundas, pursuant to 
notice, moved, that private bills should be 
allowed to be presented before the printed 
copies are delivered, but not read a second 
time’ before the delivery of printed copies 
of them to the members. The motion was 
agreed to and an order made accordingly.— 
Lord H. Petty brought up a bill fer correct- 
ing a mistake in the act of last session, for 
granting annuities to the younger branches 
of the royal family, which was read a first 
time.—Sjr J. Newport brought up a bill 
for regulating the commission appointed. to 
inquire into offices and fees in Ireland,which 
was read a first time.—The defaulters on the 
preceding day were reported to the house, 
when ‘the following members, not attending 
to excuse themselves, were ordered into the 
eustody of the serjeant at arms: sir P. Fran- 
cis, capt. Freemantle, Mr. H. Joliffe, Mr. 
W. Keene, Mr. R. Manners, sir C. Mor- 
gan, and Mr. R. Thornton. Capt. Free- 
mantle, sir C. Morgan, and sir P. Francis, 
were severally taken into custody on coming 
to the house, and ordered to be discharged 
out of custody at the rising of the house, 





first paying their fees.— Ordered, .on the. 
motion of lord H, Petty, that the house, at, 






its rising, should adjourn till Monday next. :- 


—Sir J; Newport obtained leave to bring in 
a bill to extend the provision of the act of 
33, Hen. 8, relating to the wages of servants 
to counties of cities, and counties of towns 
in Ireland.—-Mr. Vansittart obtained leave to 
bring in a bill for the more effectual preven- 


tion of smuggling. Mr. Vansittart moved. 


that various sums. be granted to his majesty 
in lieu of the like sums issued from the 
civil list revenue, in compensation for Mis- 
cellaneous Services of the past year, which 
were agreed to, and ordered to be reported 
on Monday. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 23. 

{Staves Trape Asoxition Bit.} The 
Earl of Westmoreland presented a petition 
from certain planters, mortgagees, merchants 
and others, interested. in the West India 
islands, against a clause added by the house 


of commons to the Slave Trade Abolition. 


bill, enacting that negroes seized in conse- 
quence of illicit trade, should be declared 
free, which they stated would be productive 
of great danger to the colonies. Ordered to 
lie on the table. 


Soul Rimi mecund. tbe. cuter, 06vthe 


day for taking into consideration the amend- 
ments made by the house of commons in the 
Slave Trade Abolition bill. His lordship 
observed that the object. of the greater part 
of these ammendments was to inforce penal- 
ties and forfeitures upon those carrying on 
the trade, after the peviod fixed by parliament 
for its abolition, which it was not the practice 
of that house to enact. These amendments, 
therefore, were merely calculated the better 
to carry into effect the principle of the bill. 
With respect to the amendment in the pre- 


amble, leaving out the words, declaring the 


trade to be contrary to justice, humanity, 
and sound policy, it would not be imagined 
after what he had said upon the subject, that 
his opinion had sustained any alteration. It 
having, however, been thought right by the 
house of commons .to make this alteration, 
in order that the feelings of those concerned 
in the trade might not be wounded, he had 
no objection to it. 


The Bishop of Landaff rose to deliver | 


his opinion of the bill, which he had not 
till then an opportunity of doing. The right 
reverend prelate observed, that in judging 
of the propriety of the preamble as it origi- 
nally stood, or of the amendments that had 
been made in it, the different states of 


slavery asthey: existed at different periods of. 
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the world should duly be considered. Cer- 
tain conditions of slavery existed in the an- 
tediluvian world full 700 years before Noah; 
and such must have existed both before and 
after the formation of civil society. Under 
the circumstances of those times, multitudes 
must have existed, who could derive suste- 
nance only from their labour, and who, in 
order to secure the means of support, were 
willing to surrender up that labour, and with 
it their freedom, Such a state of slavery 
might not indeed be considered as contrary 
‘to justice and humanity, because it was a 
voluntary act on the part of those who sub- 
mitted to it; but, although that state of 
slavery might not be judged inconsistent 
with justice and humanity, it did not follow 
that other descriptions of it might not be 
highly inhuman and unjust ; for what could 
be more contrary to justice and humanity, 
than to excite civil war in a country, and 
then take advantage of the calamities arising 
from it to force away the miserable in- 
habitants into an hopeless captivity? Such 
he conceived to be the nature of the trade 
which it was proposed to abolish. Its aboli- 
tion was an act of national humanity and 
justice ; it was an act that would never be 
blotted out in the records of divine mercy. 
He was ready to confess, that the most 
keenly exploring eye might not be able to dive 
into the consequences of such a measure; 
but as it evidently sprang from the root of 
undissembled piety and humanity, it should 
not be supposed to be productive of. evil ; 
but, on the contrary, that it must be heal- 
ing and beneficial to mankind. =~ 
The Earl of Westmoreland could not let 
slip this last opportunity of entering his 
' protest against the bill ; he must therefore 
repeat some of his former objections to it, 
though he was aware that the repetition 
must in some degree be irksome to the house. 
At least he must remind them that one 
more occasion presented itself to allow them 
to rectify their opinions, which they should 
be the more induced to do from the awful 
warning contained in the petition which he 
had that day laid on their lordship’s table. 
From that petition they ‘might collect the 
dreadful consequences which even the reso- 
lutions of last year were producing in Jamai- 
ca, Every thing there seemed to indicate 
the appreach of an organised insurrection, 
which might receive a new stimulus and 
encouragement from the bill now on the 
eve of passing. It, therefore, called again 
for the most serious consideration of their 
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shew them that the proposed clavses ins 
volyed the greatest inconsistencies, absur- 
dities, and even impossibilities. As to the 
preamble, nothing could reconcile him to 
it. No good could be expected from it, ~ 
while it might be attended with much mis- 
chief: he was, therefore, for leaving it out 
altogether. As to the consequences of the 
measure, they certainly appeared to him 
most alarming. If ever St. Domingo and 
Cuba were in the hands of our enemies, 
and if they resolved to carry on this trade, 
that alarm would prove but too. well found~ 
ed. He would even venture to say, that 
it was to the existerice of the slave trade 
that thei: lordships were indebted for their 
being now sitting in that house. Our exis<- 
tence depended on the strength of our navy, 
and the strength of our navy was chiefly 
derived from the slave trade. Their lord- 
ships must be convinced of it, if they but 
reflected that the town of Liverpool alone 
now sent out a greater number of privateers 
than were employed by the whole of the 
country against the enemy, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The Marquis of Sligo disapproved of the 
clauses, and contended, that the pream- 
ble contained a gross calumny. 

The Duke of Norfolk was not very anxi- 
ous cn former ocasions to support the mea- 
sure of the abolition; because. he knew 
that many of those who were loudest in its 
praise, were far from being sincere in their 
wishes for its success. Now, however, 
when it was taken up by ministers who had 
his confidence, and, who, he was satisfied, 
were incapable of any duplicity, the” bill. 
should have his most cordial support, and 
he should rejoice to see it pass.—The ques 
tion wasnow put on the several amendments, 
and agreed to.-Lord Grenville then moved, 
that the bill, with the amendments, &ec. 
as agreed to, be sent to the commons, and 
on the motion being agreed to,—-his lordship - 
again rose, and congratulated the house on 
having now performed one of the most glo= 
rious acts that had ever been done by any as- 
sembly of any nation in the world, 

Pes 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 23. 

[Mtnures.] A. message from thelords, 
announced their lordships’ assent to the mu- 
tiny bill, and the sugar drawback bilh—> - 
Mr Whitbread observing that he had onafor= 
mer evening stated it as his opinion that W. 
Drake had not received his wound in the: 
battle. of Camperdown, declared that-a do~ 
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eument had ‘since been put into his hands, 
by which it was proved that that person had 
actually lost his leg from a hurt received in 
that action. This document was a letter 
from captain Bligh of the Director, to Mr. 
Bewick, then Chairman of a committee 
at Lloyd’s for the relief of the sufferers in 
that action. He begged, therefore, to be 
understood as retracting his assertion, and 
he would move for documents to explain the 
circumstance; ‘but lest any false impression 
should go abroad, that when those papers 
should be produced, he would propose the 
liberation of the prisoner, he would ob- 
serve, that the circumstance which he had 
just ‘mentioned was not the only misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood contained in Mr, 
Drake’s evidence. There were numerous 
others ; among the rest he had declared, that 
he had-never applied for relief to the ad- 
mitalty, when in fact he had done so to 
the very person by whom he had been 
questioned. He therefore would first move 
for. copies of all communications made by 
capt. Bligh, late of the Director, to N. Be- 
wick, esq. chairman of the committee at 
Lloyd’s, for the relief of wounded seamen. 
The Speaker observed, with regard to 
the latter part of the motion, that the Society 
were not known to that house, and there- 
fore could not form part of a motion from 
the Chair. Mr. Windham concurred in 
this opinion, declaring, that however good 
the intentions of the society alluded to, it 
would be very improper that it should be 
recognized in that house. Mr. Fuller seem- 
ed to think that Drake ought to be liberated. 
After. a few words from Mr. Rose, and 
Mr. Jeffery, Mr. Whitbread withdrew his 
motion .on account of the improper recog- 
nition which it contained; but in reply 
to Mr. Fuller's observations, repeated, that 
the imprisonment of Mr. Drake, was not 
in consequence of the circumstance alone 
which he had just cleared up.—On the 
motion of Mr. Whitbread, the following 
papers were then ordered to be laid before 
the house: afcopy of the Smart Ticket pro- 
duced by Mr. Drake, whereby he re- 
ceived a pension from the chest of Green- 
wich: also, a copy of the Sick Ticket sent 
by capt. Bligh, late of his Majesty’s ship 
Director, to the hospital at Yarmouth.— 
Mr. Bankes gave notice of a motion to- 
morrow respecting places granted in 
reversion. Lord Howick assured his hon. 
friend, that he should have his most com- 
plete support. Not a single reversion had 
been’ given. away by the present adminis- 
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tration, although it was well known that 
several very valuable ones had fallen in.— 
Mr. Herbert obtained leave'to bring in a 
bill to suspend for one ‘year, the penalties 
on the regrating of Oak Bark.--Lord Temple, 
finding that the committee on this subject 
had not yet finished its investigation, inten- 
ded to allow his bill to drop for the present 
session, and of course supported the hon, 
gent’s, motion. 

(CuancGe or ApministraTion.] Lord 
Euston presented a petition from the chan- 
cellor, masters,.and scholars, of the Uni-~ 
versity of Cambridge, taking notice of the 
bill for enabling his Majesty to avail himself 
of the services of all his liege subjects in 
his naval and military forces, in the manner 
therein mentioned; and setting forth, that 
the petitioners aré anxious to express their 
serious apprehensions of the danger likely 
to arise from the: said bill if carried into a 
law, to the established constitution of this 
country both in‘church and state, not only 
because it might eventually place a ‘dange- 
rous power in the hands of those persons 
whose tenets are not friendly, to our ec- 
clesiastical establishment, but also because 
the principle of the bill leads to the total 
abolition of the Test act, and to other still 
more alarming consequences ; and therefore 
praying, that the said bill may not pass into 
alaw. On his lordship’s. moving that the 
petition do lie on the table, 

Mr. W. Dickenson rose not to oppose the 
motion of the noble lord, but in the fulfil- 
ment of his duty as a member of parliament 
to put a plain and simple question to the 
noble lord opposite (lord Howick). Twelve 
or thirteen days ago, that noble lord intro-’ 
duced into the House a bill (against which 
the petition that had just been presented 
was directed) enabling his majesty to accept 
the ‘services of ali his liege subjects, of 
every relig .us persuasion, in the army and 
navy. About ‘five days since the noble lord 
intimated that it was not his intention to 
carry into execution the order for the se- 
cond reading of the bill, but to allow it to 
drop, to be afterwards disposed of as the 
house might think fit. -The noble lord 
stated, that this intimation was owing to 
circumstances which it was not then in his 
power to disclose, but which at some future 
time he would explicitly narrate. He wish- 
ed to ask, if that time had: arrived? The ~ 
public mind was in a state of great anxiety. 
Many rumours were afloat respecting a> 
Change in the Administration: without any ° 
wish for such a change having been expres- - 
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sed by the people, or any intimation for 
the necessity of it having proceeded from 
that house (hear ! hear !). Among others, a 
rumour had been circulated, that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had endeavoured to press 
on his majesty a subject to which the honour- 
ableand conscientious mindof his majesty was 
averse. (Hear! hear!) Was that rumour 
true? He (Mr. D.) had obtained leave to 
quit London for a fortnight. He should-see 
many of his constituents at the assizes, and 
he wished to be enabled satisfactorily to an- 
swer the questions that would naturally be 
put tohim. He thought it unnecessary to of- 
ferany excuse for this intrusion on the house, 
the particular circumstances in which the 
country was placedy he trusted, would jus- 
tify him. ) 

Lord Howick replied nearly in the follow 
ing terms : Sir, certainly no apology was ne- 
cessary from the hon. gent. for the exercise 
of one of the first privileges of a member 
of parliament, that of calling upon his ma- 
jesty’s ministers for explanation upon any 
great and important subject. In answer 
to the hon. gent’s, questions, I shall declare, 
as far as I can, consistently with my duty, 
what is the present state of the administra- 
tion of this country, adding only, that, 
with regard to those circumstances which 
I do not at present feel at liberty to divulge, 
J shall rely on the candour and indulgence 
of the house, trusting they will believe 
that no man is more anxious than myself 
that my conduct should stand fair with the 
house and with the country ; and consequent- 
ly, that the time must come when my duty 
to the king and to the public, and every 
consideration of private honour will induce 
me to make an explicit statement. of the 
recent occurrences. In the mean time, I 
shall proceed, under the restrictions which 
I have mentioned, to reply to the questions 
of the hon. gent. To one of those ques- 
tions I do not feel authorised at. present to 
give an answer : it is that one which alluded 
toa rumour, which, if true, would, as the 
hon. gent. has implied, impute culpability 
to his majesty’s ministers, namely, that his 
majesty’s ministers had endeavoured to force 
on the king a measure which his conscience 
disapproved. On this point I will only say, 
that it is the duty of any minister, om any 
subject connected with the interests of this 
great empire, to offer such adyice to his 
majesty as his judgment. shall. dictate, 
More I cannot now say. With regard to 
the other question proposed by the hon, 
gent, it only remains for me to add to the 
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statement which [ made when [ signified 
my intention of not moving for the second 
reading of the religious army service bill, 
that the circumstances which then prevented 
me from doing so have led to a situation in 
which Iam now: enabled to inform the 
house that, although I have not yet received 


‘his majesty’s commands to deliver up the 


seals of my office, his majesty has thought 
proper to send tor persons not employed as 
his servants, and is engaged in forming 
arrangements foranew administration. —The 
petition was then or dered to lie on the table. 

[Carnatic Parsrs.] Sir 7. Turton, in 
a speech of considerable length, which 
he prefaced by observing, -that no change 
of administration could in any measure 
affect .the question now before -the 
house, inveighed strongly against the 
assumption of the government of the Car- 
natic, which he repeatedly termed one. 
of the most gross. and infamous stretches 
of tyranny that ever disgraced the annals of 
India. He dwelt much upon the subse- 
quent treatment of the Polygars, who, he. 
contended, were no more subjects of Britain; 
than of Hesse Cassel. He did not charge 
thelords Clive or Wellesley with the murder; 
of the nabob of Arcot, but insisted that: 
both had been the means of bringing about 
that murder. -The hon. baronet. concluded 
with moving, that there be laid before the 
house a copy of the instructions given to 
lord Mornington by the Board of Controul 
or the Secret Committee, previous to. the 
Treaty respecting the Carnatic, in 1792. 
The hon. baronet said, that beside the one 
now before the house, he had upon. the, 
same subject twelve other motions to submit 
to the. house, 

Mr. Tierney, in answer. to the hon. baro- 
net's long speech, should briefly observe, 
that of the papers now called for, one, part 
did not exist, and the other part was already 
printed. 

Sir T. Turton said, that not being in the 
office of the right hon. gent., he had not. 
the same means of information,. and. there- 
fore was not aware of what had been just’ 
mentioned, He thought the right. hon.. 
gent. answer a fair one, and was willing 
to withdraw his motion. 

Lord 4. Hamilton thought it better that 
the proper officers be required to,lay before ; 
the house a copy of all the instructions that 
had been issued. 

Sir A. Wellesley contended that all the 
instructions which had been transmitted, . 
were already in possession of the house,. 
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Col, Symes asserted that there would not 
be time in the present session to examine 
all the papers for which the hon. baronet 
had moved. ‘Though he had given a long 
explanation of the object of these motions, 
a the explanation was so imperfect, that 

could not pretend to understand him. 
Yet there were one or two observations in 
his statement which he could not pass over 
without some notice—Sir T. Turton rose 
to order, affirming that the hon. gent. ought 
to confine himself to the particular question 
before the house.—After a few words fro 
sir J. Anstruther, Mr. Tierney and dof 
Symes, the motion was agreedto.—The mo- 
tion for a copy of the Review promised by 
marquis Wellesley to the Directors was then 
put and carried, it being understood that 
there was no such paper, but sir T. Turton 
wishing to have that fact formerly before the 
house. 

Sir T. Turton also moved for copies of 
the official Letters, other than that ,of the 
23d April 1800, respecting the papers dis- 
covered at Seringapatam, with the answers 
so far as not already printed. 

Col.: Symes contended that the greatest 
moderation had been practised in acting on 
these papers. He denied that the papers 
had been come by unfairly, or that any im- 

means had been used to shorten 

the life of the nabob, who was said not 

to: have died a natural death. He died in 

consequence of the intemperate use of opium. 

The governor of Madras sent Dr. Anderson 

to him when il}, whose report was, that he 

found him labouring under an incurable 
ntery. 

Sir T. Turton would not now enter upon 
the merits, but he was at issue with the 
hon: gent. in the' whole of his statements. 
Motion agreed to.—He next moved for a 
copy of the Paper containing the approbation 
given of the-conduct of lord Clive in the 

. transaction above alluded to, and in the sub- 
sequent! arrangements with respect to the 
. Pritice: Agreed‘to.—The hon. baronet also 
moved for copies of the Letters of Omdut 

WiOmrah, &c. complaining of grievances. 
- Ovdered. He next moved for a copy of a 
Letter from lord Hobart to Omdut Ul Om- 


rah, complaining of the permission given | 


by ‘himto certain artizans, &c. servants of 
the company, to settle in his dominions. 

Sit J. Anstruther said, there was no such 
_ paper, and that it was not respectful to the 
house'to be moving for papers which it was 
known did not exist. 


Colonel Symes observed, that gentlemen 
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might exercise their imagination to the great 
inconvenience of the house, if these things 
were permitted.—_The house then divided 
on this question, which was lost by a majo- 
rity of 30 to 24. The other motions were 
agreed to. : 
| 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 24. 

{Minures.] A Message from the lords 
declared their lordship’s assent to the amend. 
ments made by the house on the Bill for the 
Abolition of the Slave-trade, with the cor- 
rection of a clerical error in one of them.— 
The amendment of the house of lords was 
agreed to, after a: particular explanation 
from the Speaker, Stated it to be the 
practice of the house t6 allow such amend- 
ments, when they went only to express 
more iully, and to further their own inten 
tions, as the amendment in the present’ 
case did, going only to supply a clerical 
omission.—Lord Temple moved that the’ 
amendments of the lords in the Sierra Leone 
Company bill should be taken into conside- 
ration. The Speaker felt it his duty to call 
the attention of the house to the subject of 
these amendments. This bill, proposing to 
vest lands im the crown, struck him to be of 
the same nature of a money bill; and if in 
the one or the other the lords should intro 
duce any amendments, it appeared to him 
that, according to the privileges of that 
house, such amendments were fatal to the 
bill. He supposed, therefore, that some 
member of that house would move, that 
this bill should be laid aside. Lord“Temple 
in conformity with the opinion of the chair, 
moved that this bill should be thrown out ; 
which was agreed to. The noble lord then 
moved, that the house should tomorrow 
resolve into a committee upon the acts rela- 
tive to the Sierra Ieone company, with the 
view of moving for leave to bring in a bill 
of the same nature as that which had been 
just rejected.—Mr. Vansittart rose to state, 
that an hon. gent., (Mr. Osborn Markham) 
who. was a member of, the Shrewsbury 
election committee, havin® vacated his seat 
in consequence of his acceptance of a certain 
appointment, he submitted, for the consi-_ 
deration of the house, how the committee 
were to act under such an event? ‘The 


Speaker felt that the right hon. gént. had’ 
done right in communicating theinformation 
which the house had just heard. But as to 


the subject of that information it was his du- 
ty to state, that a member’s vacating his 


seat’ in consequence of his acceptanee of 
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_. an office which was incompatible with such. 
\ seat, or from any -other natural cause, was, ' 


no .reason why the committee alluded. to 
should not procéed in its investigation, nor. 
could the house prevent, upon such grounds,. 
any such committee from proceeding.—Mr. 
Jethbridge presented a . petition from. 
John: Palmer, Esq. .of Bath, the. original 
deviser of the mail coach conveyance of let- 
ters. The petition stated'an agreement. hay. 
ving been made, several years ago,. between. 
the said John: Palmer, and certain persons. 
then in office in his majesty’s government, 
which agreement had never been performed, 
by the said persons, whereby the said. John. 
Palmer was greatly ipjured. It. concluded 
with praying relief. Ordered to lie on the’ 
table—A new writ was ordered - for .a) 
member to serve in parliament for the .bo- | 
rough of Calne, in the room of Osborne | 
Markham Esq. who had accepted the office | 
of Commissioner of Barracks. 

[Lancaster Erection.) Mr. Dent cal-| 
led the attention of the house to a.circum- | 
stance which occurred relative to this. 
election, which greatly involved the privi-, 
leges of that house. A petition had been | 
presented against him, as one of .the sitting | 
members for that town, charging him with 
bribery and corruption, and loading him | 
with all those epithets which petitions of 
that description usually contain. It was, 
however, permitted to drop, but got. un- 
til he had been put to very considerable 
trouble and some expence, in prepa- | 
rations to resist it; in doing which he | 
discovered, that five of the,persons petition- 
ing against him were not at Lancaster; | 
and he. found that there was not the smal- | 
lest chance of even obtaining that redress | 
which the law of this country gives in cases ' 
of forfeited recognizances, as the party | 
so entering into such recognizances on this | 
occasion did not appear to be worth six-| 
pence. 











He further discovered that warrants, | 
as from the speaker, to attend the commit- | 
tee in town, had been served on several | 
persons, five or six*of whom were in atten- 
dance then. in the lobby, but that all these 
warrants had been forged; that a person 
well known toa right hon, gent. opposite 
(Mr. Tierney) appeared as the. solicitor 
conducting this petition, and the ostensible 
agent of the petitioners; that the warrants 
were discovered to be forged, on applica- 
tion at the office of the speaker's secretary ; 
that they were datéd the 26th of. Feb., 
whereas none were issued from that depart- 
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ment until the 4th of March; and that.Mr. 
John Alcock, of. the Borough, was the 
person to whom he alluded. as the ostensible 
agent. of the petitioners.—Here the hon.i 
member was proceeding to submit a motion 
on the subject, when 

The Speaker suggested the propriety of 
merely mentioning a future day for taking: 
the matter into congjderation, and af pre-' 
sent moving, that the offending parties be: 
upon that day ordered to attend. 

Mr. Dent then observed, that: to-morrow: 
would.equally answer-the.ends of justice. 

_ Mr, Tierney, did not .rise to oppose any 
enquiry, whieh-the house might make upon 
the, business, but merely to say, that he 
thought. .to-morrow wonld be: too soon, as; 
it might uot be possible for Mr. Alcock, in: 
so.short a.time,. to have an opportunity 
of justifying himself, He certainly could 
not, and would not disavow his knowledges 
of that gentleman, .and since he was thus 
publicly noticed as having such knowledge of 
him, he would add, that he believed him 
an.upright and honest man.—After some 
desultory.remarks from other members, it 
was at last ordered, that Mr John Alcock 
do attend the house to-morrow, together 
with other persons named in the order. 

[ResoLuTION RESP_CTING OFFICES “IN ji 
Reversion.] Mr. Bankes said he was not 
awate that the motion he was about to offer 
was liable to any objection. It came recom- 
mended, not by his individual authority, but 
by the sanction of the committee of the 
house appointed ‘* to examine and consider. 
what regulations and checks have been es- 
tablished, in order to controul the several - 
branches of the public expenditure in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and how far the same 
have been effectual, and what further mea- 
sures can be adopted for reducing any part 
of the said expenditure, or diminishing the 
amount of salaries and emoluments without 
detriment to the public service’ It oceur- 
red to the committee, in furtherance of the 
object committed to its care, that grants of 
offices in reversion, though not exceeding 
the grants that had been made im former 
times,, ought to be restricted, and put a 
stop to. In Ireland, which had lately be- 
come united with this country, .and. was 
equally entitled to attention, the practice of 
granting reversions prevailed to an infinitely 
greater extent. The practice was -an abuse, - ; 
so far as it prevailed, and it, was an abuse 
likely, to be extended, if some timely check 
was not imposed upon it. He was therefore. : 
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directed by the committee, as its chairman, 
to move a resolution, “‘ That no office, 
place, employment, or salary, in any ‘part 
of his majesty’s dominions, ought hereafter 
to be granted in reversion.” Ai, 
» Mr Yorke gave every possible credit to the 
motives of his hon. friend and of the com- 
mittee, and yet he felt.a. good deal of dif- 
ficulty in assenting to this motion. The doubt 
‘in his mind was, whether ‘the ancient’ and 
accustomed practice ‘qught to be altered, 
when, as stated by his hon. friend - himself, 
it had of late been but little abused. It 
was a favoutite maxim with him, not to 
change established usages unless he saw some 
strong reason for it. This granting of offi- 
ces in reversion had been a power in the 
hands of the crown for ‘the purpose of re- 
warding services; and hitherto it had in fact 
been a saying to the public; .for unless these 
offices could be given in this ‘manner, ser- 
~wices, if they were fewarded at all, must 
be rewarded by a grant, and a double bur- 
then wouldthus be laid upon the public. 
The object of this motion, as had been sta- 
ted, was undoubtedly of the greatest im- 
portance; and yet the house was. called 
upon to-decide upon it at once. The notice 
had only been given the preceding day, and 
given in such a manner that till he came down 
that day, he did not exactly know the pur- 
_ port of it. He hoped therefore that the 
house would at least take more time to con- 
sider of it. If the motion had been for 
leave to bring in a bill} he should have had 
no objection to it, because he could then 
have stated his objections in the different 
stages, provided he thought it was liable to 
objection. But as the motion was for a 
resolution, he was inclined to dissent from 
it; for even though it should be followed 





by a bill, those arguing against that bill+ 


would be under an evident disadvantage when 

such a resolution as this stood on the -jour- 

nals. He hoped therefore the motion -would 

be postponed, if not, he should be under 
_ the necessity of giving it his negative. 

Lord, Howick gave his most cordial sup- 
port to the motion. He saw nothing in the 
arguments of the rt: hon. gent. who spoke 
last, to induce him to think it ought to be 
postponed. The notice given. yesterday in 
one of the fullest houses of the session, and 

articularly marked by his (lord H.'s) say- 
ug he would support the motion, and add- 
ing, what he repeated now, that not one 
single revetsion had been given away by the 
present administration, thongh some very 
valuable ones had fallen in, was, in his opi- 


nion, as ample a notice as could be desired, . 


It had; however; been stated in” objection 


fo what hé then said, ‘that ‘soitte offices hadi 
beef granted in reversion in the Court of 


chahcery. What he had’said cought to be 
uriderstood of the goverhmient, and not of the 
subordinate departments. - The fact, with 


chancery, was, that the present Jord chan 
cellor had advised his majesty to grant the 
reversion of two small offices in his~court to’ 
a person who had beeiy his clerk, while he 
was in such distinguished practice at the bar,’ 
and who, losing that‘employment by his 
promotion to the seals, would be wholly un~ 
provided for without this grant in reversion. 
This was the only granfin reversion that had 
been made,’ though a tellership had fallen in. 
No éustom should be allowed to sanction a 
thing; which, in the opinion’ of ‘correct 
mien of all ages, was improper.’ It'was not 
necessary to argue the impropriety of the 
practice now ; “many: better ‘opportunities 
would occur in the various’ stages of the 
bill that would be introduced on the resolu-: 
tion: “The right’ hon. gent: had said, that 
this would reduce the power of the crown to 
reward services, and: that it would increase 
the expense of those rewards, by rendering 
it necessary to make all remuneration the 
subject-of present grant. The rt. hon. gent. 
had looked but slightly on this matter, or 
he’ would have found, that grants of rever- 
sions had usually been made, not to merito- 
rious servants, but to persons, who, from 
their tender age, could: have rendered no 
services whatever. The grant of reversions 
was, in fact, an abridgment of the means 
of rewarding public servants; for if the 


stepped in, and prevented its being given: 
to a meritorious servant. ‘Thus the publie 
burthens were increased, instead of being, 
as the rt. hon. gent. argued, diminished by 
grants in reversion. He approved of the 
mode by which the committee proposed to 
Mestablish this barrier, as well as of the bar- 
rier itself. While the bill, which was to 
impose a permanent restriction, was in pro- 
gress, a resolution of the house would be 
sufficient to deter any minister from grant- 
ing the reversions which the bill proposed to 
render illegal. He was not prepared to go 
into the question, whether the restriction 
was more or less called for now. He could 
not say, whether grants in reyersion had 
been more or less frequent in late years ; 
but several grants had been made in late 








years, and particularly im Ireland. He gave 





respect to thése reversions in the court of — 


holder of the office dropped. the reversioner ' 
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his cordial support to the motion, and he 
wished the house to ge still further, and to 
come,to a resolution against the granting of 
any Office for life, mot usually so granted. 
If any thing of that kind had been done, or 
was. in contemplation, he thought. it highly 
proper for the house to interfere, and to pre- 
vent it, by expressing its decided disapproba- 
tion. .(Hear! hear! from. many parts of 
the house, but from the Treasury Benches 
in popicalat,) ; 

r..Plumer (of Hertford) rose and said: 
I wish, sir, that this measure had been 
brought forward.40 years ago. . This has 
been hitherto my sincere desire;. and I, 
therefore, give the motion now made my 
most hearty assent. .Having said thus much 
upon the measure itself, I cannot help em- 
bracing this opportunity of paying a tribute 
of applause to the present administration (I 
say present, upon the supposition that they 
are still in office), as I really think they have 
shewn every disposition to. benefit the coun- 
try by their judicious measures, and their 
avoiding the practice of former administra- 
tions, of granting reversions.. Upon this oc- 
casion, too, I. have another observation to 
make, which is this: in coming down to the 
house this day, | have heard a report, which 
I am very sorry to hear; I have heard, sir, 
that the new government which is now 
forming, or to be formed, have agreed to 
give to an hon. and learned member of this 
house (aliuding to Mr. Perceval, who was 
not then in the house) an appointment to 
the Duchy of. Lancaster for life, in order to 
tempt that gentleman to take a place in the 
new government, Upon this, I may ob- 
serve, that if men of gréat abilities are not 
satisfied with the rewards attached to the si- 
tuations which. his majesty chooses toappoint 
them tohold inthe government of their coun- 
try, if theydonot think the usual compensation 
sufficient, they ought not to accept of office 
at. all. Ido, héweyer, at all events, enter 
my protest most solemnly against the mea- 
sure of giving a man a situation for life, in 
order to entice. him to Occupy another, 
which may be more fleeting and temporary. 
(Loud cries of hear! hear!) 

Sir John Newport wished this resolution 
had been adopted a yeat sooner. The house 
would not then be in the situation in which 
it now was, with respect to'some of the Irish 
offices which had been reported as proper, 
some tg be abolished, and some: to be re- 
formed, and which could not -be touc*.ed in 
either way, on account.of the interests .of the 
reversioners. The office of customer and 
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collector of the Port‘of Dublin, one of those 
reported as requiring regulation and reform; 
had been granted in reversion two deep, and 
consequently gould not be touched by the 
late bill for the retrenchment, reform, and 
regulation of offices in Ireland, though it had 
twice fallen vacant within the year, and 
though it was one of those that most partis 
cularly required reform and regulation. 

Mr. Johnstone approved of the motion, 
which was perfectly consistent with the 
principles on which his hon. friend (Mr. 
Bankes) had always acted, and. he thought it. 
was.a happy omen of what might be expects 
ed from the exertions of the committee 6f 
which he was'chairman. He could not, 
however, think a mere unauthenticated rug: 
mour 2 sufficient justification for what had 
been said of an hon. and learned gent: not 
now present, the whole tenor of whose life 
had shewn his preference of public principle 
to private advantage. He could not help ob+ 
serving too, that those who had been most 
clamorous in cheering the reflections cast on 
the hon: and learned gentlemen, were mem- 
bers of a family. which was loaded with 
wealth derived from public sinecures. He 
wished, with the hon, gent. on the floor, 
that the resolution now before the honse had 
been adopted 40 years ago, and then that fa- 
mily would not now be drawing £60,000 a 
year from the labour of the public. But 
however eager they had hitherto been for 
places and pensions, he was glad that at last 
they had found it expedient to change their 
tone. 

Mr. Plumer, in explanation, allowed that 
the mere rumour of the day was not a suffi- 
cient ground for calling the attention of the 
house to any thing: but after the allusion 
made by the noble lord opposite, he thought 
himself justified in the observations he had 
offered. As to the rest of what had fallen 
from the hon. gent. it did not touch him, 
He was not one of the family which wag . 
loaded with wealth derived from the public... 
If the report was unfounded, what he had 
said could do no harm: if the report was, . 
true, what he had said might do much good. 

Lord Henry Petty, though. he approved of 
the present motion, rose not so much for the 
purpose of expressing- that approbation, as 
with a view to apologize to the house for not 
having brought forward the subject himself. 
He entertained the same- opinion with the 
committee some time ago, and intended to. , 


‘have made a similar motion, and. for that. 


purpose had:moved. for an account of. the 
offices granted in reversion, which was now . 
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on the table. He had, he believed, given no. 
notice of his’ intention, but he had only not 
proposed the bill before, as he had not been 
aware of any immediate necessity for it. He 
had assurances on the subject, and in favour 
of his view of it; from the noble duke at the 
head of affairs in Ireland, and from the no- 
bie lord here too, to whem the hon. gent. 
(Mr Johnstone)‘had alluded. He‘had with 
singular propriety adverted to that noble lord 
in. the language of reproach on that day, 
when it was well known: that he had power 
to. grant a considerable office in reversion, 
and yet that the only use he made of it was 


to-abstain from exercising a’ privilege which. 


had been used: by every one who preceded 
him. 


to jay. down in theory, and therefore the hon. 
gent’s. allusion was peculiarly well-timed. 
When he approved of the resolutions now 
moved, he ought to recollect that Lord 


Grenville had already acted upon the prin-: 


ciple. It was not therefore by those who 


' followed ibe practice of granting offices in 


reversion, that the resolution was loudly ap- 
proved of, notwithstanding-the hon, gent’s. 
insinvation, but by those who abstained 
from it. 


Mr. Henry Martin (of Kinsale) said, he’ 


so fully coincided in the propriety of the re- 
solution now before the house, and felt it so 
necessary to counteract a system so mischie- 
vous as'that which had been alluded to this 
night, that-he should now give notice, that 
he would to-morrow move an humble ad- 
dress to his majesty, praying, that he would 
be graciously pleased ‘not to grant any place 
in the duchy of Lancaster, or elsewhere, for 
life, which had hitherto.been usually held 
by the possessors during his majesty’s plea- 
sure. (Hear! hear! from all parts of the 
house.) - 

‘General Gascoyne disapproved of the 
bringing forward this resolution at present ; 
becavise he thought it looked very suspicious, 
and had the appearance of being intended to 
restrict the new government. In the absence 
of all those, who, according to report, were 
to have a share in that government, it was 
not proper to press it. No notice had been 
given of it, that must necessarily have reach- 
ed them. At all evénts, though it should 
pass at present, that must not be considered 
as a pledge to support the bill. 

-_ Mr. Horner, asa member of the commit- 
tee, felt himself called upon to say a few 
As the hon. 
geheral had insinuated that this motion had. 


That noble. lord had already laid 
- down in practice what it was now proposed 
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been brought forward with a-view to recent 
and present circumstatices, he begged leave 
to inform that hon. general and the house, 
that the subject, respecting the grant of 
places in reversion, had been the first to 
which the attention of the committee had 
been directed. It had been several times 
under discussion, and the last time their at- 
tention had been called to it, it was warmly 
supported by an hon. gent. who was likely to 
have a place under the new arrangement. 
The insinuation, that this resoluticn was in- 
tended as a restriction on the persons in- 
cluded in the new arrangement, appeared to 
him extraordinary, as coming from an hon, 
gent. professing himself the friend of those 
members. 

General Gascoyne, in explanation, dis- 
claimed any intention to throw any impu- 
tation whatever upon the committee. He 
had only said, that the manner in which the 
resolution had been brought forward and ar- 
gued, excited in his mind a suspicion that it 
was intended as a restriction on the new ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. Sheridan observed that the hon. ge- 
neral certainly had not thrown, by his 
speech, any censure upon the measure now 
proposed ; but he had thrown a very severe 
imputation upon his friends in the new ad- 
ministration ; and one for which he believed 
at least, they would be very little obliged to 
the zeal of the hon. general. For his own 
part, though the new ministers were about 
to occupy those places fiom which himself 
and his colleagues must shortly retreat, yet 
he had so little of political animosity towards 
them, that he was unwilling to impute to 
them any such intentions as those which the 
zeal of the hon. general this night bespoke. 
He hoped they were actuated by stronger 
motives for accession to power, than those 
of bargaining and buying their way into of- 
fice. The hon. general’s reasonings amount- 
ed to this: ‘* If you attempt to carry a reso- 
lution of this sort, you will throw the 
strongest impediment in the way of forming 
a new and virtuous administration, to suc- 
ceed the wicked and corrupt one just turned 
out of office: you will paralize the vigour 
of their exertions: you willcripple the mag- 
nitude of their plans, if you prevent them 
from taking, or granting lucrative places in 
reversion, or for life, in addition to those 
they are to hold. during the king’s pleasure, 
in remuneration for their great services and 
splendid talents.” ‘This, however, was. docs 
trine to which he could not subseribe, and a 








kind of support from the hon. general, which 
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he believed, would not be very grateful to his 
friends. Some allusion had been made in 
the course of this discussion, to certain re- 
versions held by a distinguished family, several 
branches of which formed parts of the present 
administration ; but he could see no-analogy 
between the cases alluded to, and those now 
in contemplation of the house ; between re- 
versions during pleasure, enjoyed for ser- 
vices long rendered to the state, and rever- 
sions and places for life, to be granted in the 
first instance before any service whatever 
was rendered, and given as a kind of bounty 
to entice a placeman to enlist for a high of- 
fice, to which also a high salary was to be 
attached. This was indeed a novel mode of 
recruiting an administration. But whenever 
the new ministers should appear in their 
places, he hoped the hon. general would give 
them a very different support from the kind 
of observations he had this day pointed 
against them. 

Mr. Huskisson was sure that the character 
and principles of his hoa. friend, who: had 
brought forward the resolution, would se- 
cure him from the imputation of having 
been actuated by party motives. _ From what 
he had learned in conversation with other 
niembers of the committee, he was per- 
suaded that they were all agreed that no 
places should be granted henceforth in rever- 
sion, As to the propriety of any arrange- 
ments with a view to induce individuals to 
accept of office, he believed that the first 
measure of the administration then in office, 
with a view to enable a noble lord (Gren- 
ville), for whom he felt a very sincere res- 
pect, was a sufficient proof that such an ar- 
rangement was not very extraordinary. As 
tothe new administration, he knew nothing 
more of it, than he was enabled to collect 
from the rumours afloat, and he did not be- 
lieve that any arrangement had been yet 
submitted for the approbation of the highest 
authority in the state. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that without 
giving any opinion upon the merits of the 
case referred to by the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Johnstone), he had no hesitation in asserting 
that there was a material difference between 
that case and the one more particularly al- 
luded to, in the course of this debate. For 
in the one, the object was to enable a man 
to hold an office which was conferred upon 
him for life,-in conjunction with one to 
which he was appointed during pleasure, and 
for that purpose the sanction of parliament 
was applied for, and obtained ; while in the 
other the proposition was, that an office 
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heretofore held during pleasure, should be 
conferred for life, and that too at the mere 
will of the crown, in order, .as rumour 
stated, to induce aman to accept another 
office during pleasure. With regard to the 
noble family alluded to by the hon. gent. as 
nolding places of considerable profit, did the 
hon. gent. mean to assert that the holding 
places of profit by public men was. incon- 
sistent with the purity of public character? 
If the hon. gent, did mean that, such a sen~ 
timent must be heard with peculiar surprise 
from such a quarter, after the panegyric 
which the hon. gent. had thought proper to 
pronounce.upon the public spirit and patriot= 
ism of his right hon. friend. For that hon: 
gent. must know that one of the highest 
places of profit in the country was granted in 
reversion to a person of the name of Perce- 
val; and again in reversion to another per- 
son of the same name. The hon. gent.:exs 
pressed his heartfelt approbation of the’mea- 
sure, whica the motion before the house had 
in view, and in concurrence with the hon. 
member, his regret that such a measure had 
not been introduced forty years ago. » In: als 
luding to the hon. mover, he could not help 
expressing his surprise, that any man who 
had the least oppertunity of appreciating ‘the 
character of that hon. gent. could .suppose 
him capable of binding himself tothe: pur- 
poses of any party. ‘The house indeed must 
have heard with astonishment the imputa- 
tion which an. hon. gent. on the other side 
had thought proper to throw.out. Thehon. 
member concluded with declaring his cordial 
concurrence in the motion before the house, 
against which he had. not heard a single: ar- 
gument, and his anxious wish for the success 
of thé motion of which his hon..friend (Mr. « 
Martin) had given notice for the next day. 
Mr. Huskisson in explanation stated, that 
he did not mean to assert.a complete analogy 
between the case of the noble lord athided 
to (lord Grenville) and that which appeared ° 
to be so much in view in the present discus+ 
sion. Probably he merely meant to infer from 
the former case, that in the contémplation of 


ministerial arrangements, the nature of aw © 


office might be changed by connecting jg - 
with one with which it was previously deern~ 
ed altogether incompatible. To be sure ip - 
one case the change could be effected only 
by the sanction of parliament, whereas:in'the 
other it was quite subject to. the will of the 
king. 

Mr. Parnell thought that. it behoved the 


house to take peculiar care. upon a questior, + 


of this nature. For, understanding that-a 
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noble lord (Castlereagh) was likely to hold a 
Jeading situation in the new administration, 
whose conduct in Ireland could not escape 
his recollection, he was fully convinced of 
the necessity of vigilant precaution. He 
¢Mr. Parnell) had had the honour of a seat 
im the house of commons in Ireland during 
the discussions upon the Union, and he re- 
membered that in the first’ session, when 
that measure was proposed and lost, two fa- 
milies of some parliamentary influence stood 
neuter, But in the following session, un- 
der this noble Jord’s management of rever- 
sions, these two families were brought into 
action, and by such means the union was vo- 
ted by a small majority. A son of one of 
these families was, to his knowledge, secured 
.in the reversion of the clerkship of the pells 
in Ireland, and to a son of the other family 
he imagined that a reversion of a more se- 
rious nature was promised, for the first bi- 
shopric that became vacant was assigned to 
him. With these facts in his recollection, 
and with the prospect now before the house, 
he thought that every practicable guard 
against corruption ought to be established. 

Mr. Johnstone disclaimed any intention to 
assert any thing ‘so absurd, as that the hold- 
ing of a public place of profit was incompa- 
tible with the purity of public character. 
He only'meant to say, that it afforded him 
great satisfaction to heara motion of this na- 
ture so loudly applauded by men who were 
themselves loaded with so much of the pub- 
lic money. It was a good omen, and he 
hoped it would not’prove delusive-—The re- 
solution was then agreed to, and Mr. Bankes, 
Mr. Horner, and “Mr.S. Bourne, were ap- 
peinted to prepare and bring in a bill pur- 
suant thereto, 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 25. 

(Mixvutes.]—The royal assent was given 
by commission to the Slave Trade Abolition 
bill, the Irish Licence bill, and the Thames 
Police bill, and two private bills.—Lord 
Grenville (who sat’ with his friends on the 
opposition side of the house), gave notice, 
that to-morrow, on the motion of adjourn- 
mé€nt for the recess; he should state such ex- 
planations as he deemed consistent with his 
duty to his country and to himself, respect- 
ing the circumstances which had led to the 
present situation of public affairs, and of the 
country. 

(Scorcn Jupi¢garure Biri.J——Lord 
Grenville moved the order of the day for a 
committee on’ the Scotch Judicature bill.— 
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The house having resolved itself into a com- 


mittee, the noble lord stated his intention ef | 
moving, pursuant to the instruction of ts 


committee, to divide the bill into two, an 

also of proposing several amendments in that 
part of it which related to the chambers of 
the court of session, and to the court of re. 
view. With respect to the latter court, some 
persons had thought that it would be an ad. 
ditional step in the progress of litigation, in. 
asmuch as the unsuccessful parties would 
still appeal to that house, and therefore that 
the number of appeals to that house would 
not be lessened. There was one mode, 
however, he thought, which would mate. 
rially tend to lessen the number of appeals to 
that house, namely, to abolish reclaiming 
petitions in the court of session, and to sub- 
stitute, instead, appeals to the court of re- 
view. This would naturally tend to produce 


amore complete adjudication of causes in. 
the chambers of the court of session, there. 
being no opportunity, as at present, of re- 


examining their own decisions, whilst there 
was every reason to believe that that careful 
adjudication would render appeals less fre 
quent. Of one part of the bill he thought 
an unfair advantage had been taken out of 
the house, as he never had an idea that the 
extraordinary lords to be added to the court 
of session should hold their places in any 
other manner than like the judges of Eng- 
land, during good behaviour. He had no 
objection, if it was thought necessary, tu the 
introduction of clauses, enacting that the per- 
sons to be so appointed should have all the 
requisite qualifications.—After a few obser- 
servations from lord Eldon, the amendments 
were agreed to. In the progress of the bill, 
lord Grenville stated that upon further con- 


sideration, it had been thought inexpedient 


to prohibit, altogether, appeals from interlo- 
cutors ; and therefore he proposed to give a 
power to the court of review to receive ap- 
peals from interlocutors, and also on receiv- 
ing an appeal from final judgment to call for 
all the interlocutors in the cause.- An 
amendment was adopted to this effect, and 


the first part of the bill, relating to the, 


chambers of the court of session and the 
court of review, having been separated from 


the rest, the house resumed, and the report , 


was ordered to be received the next day. 


Lord Eldon moved for the appointment of | 


a committee to inquire where the judges of 


the court of session should be placed during. , 
their attendance on the house, and to search, 
His reason for moving . 
this’ was,’ that ihe judges of the court of 


for precedents, &c. 
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session Claimed the right of sitting within 
the bar, they having formed part of the | 
. of parliament in Scotland.—Agreed 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 25. 
{Minures.|—Lord G. Cavendish report- 
ed from the Lanark committee, that the sit- 
ting member, sir Charles Ross, was duly 
elected ; and that the petition was not frivo- | 
Jous nor vexatious—Mr. Long moved, that 
anew writ should be issued for a member 
for the borough of Plympton, in the room of 
lord Castlereagh, who had accepted the of- 
fice of one of his majesty’s principal secreta- 
ries of state; and also, for the borough of 
Newton, in the room of Mr. Canning, who 
had-accepted the office of one of the _princi- 
pal secretaries of state. Ordered,—Lord 
Howick adverted to the promise which he 
had given of an explanation with respect to 
the change of administration. To-morrow 
there would be a motion for an adjournment 
for some days, and he was unwilling that the 
house should separate without the explana- 
tion being given. He therefore gave notice 
that he would give that explanation the next 
day.—Sir S. Romilly, pursuant to notice, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to render 
the Freehold Estates of traders liable to the 
Bankrupt laws dying indebted assets for the 
payment of their simple contract debts. As 
there seemed a general concurrence that a 
bill of this nature wonld be unobjectionable, 
héneed not enter upon the grounds of the 
motion. He was sorry that the other bill 
had been lost ; but since he could not do all 
the good he wished, he must at least endea- 
vour to do all the good he could. The mo- 
“tion. was ther put and carried. 
RIsH Bupcet.|]—The house resolved 
itself into a committee of Ways and Means. 
Sir John Newport, conscious how little 
claim he had to occupy the attention of the 
house at any time, but much less atthe ‘pre- 
sent, said he should endeavour to make his 
statements as briefly as possible; nor should 
he have to trouble the committee on the sub- 
ject, if it had not been for the circumstance 
of his having so great a share in negociating 
the Loan Jast Monday for Ireland. The hon. 
baronet then briefly stated the different 
items of the Supplies for Ireland, composed 
of its separate charges, and its two-seven- 
teenth parts of the joint charge of the em- 
pire, which made the whole charge amount 
to £9,56 1,218. Part of the loan for Ireland 
had been contracted for with the English 
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Loan, the remainder he wished to have se 
parately contracted for, because he was 


‘anxious that it should be made payable at 


the Bank of Ireland, for the purpose of ob= 
viating. the inconveniences that were felt 
from the Irish government, they being 
obliged to draw upon this country for the 
money. The terms, however, which. had 
been offered by the gentlemen who. were 
bidders for that loan, were such as it had not 
been thought right to accept. The loan was, 
therefore, contracted for by the gentlemen 
who took the English Loan, upon an adyance 
of 1s. Od, per cent. interest, which, hetrust- 
ed, would not under these circumstances be 
thought. material. The Ways and Means, 
by which he proposed to coverthese Sup- 
plies, consisting of the loans, of the Revenue 
of Ireland, which he took at the same.as last 
year, viz. £3,882,790; surplus of the Con- 
solidated Fund, 500,000; ene million. of 
Treasury Bills; and £300,000. which he. 
proposed by New Taxes and» Regulations, 
amounted in all to £9,685,093. which. left. 
an excess of Ways and Means, over the Sup- 
ply, of £123,875. 
The new Taxes and Regulations were to 

produce, by excess of the Duty on Li- 

censed Distilleries, arising out of the Re- 

gulations adopted last year, over the 

amount of the antecedent year.. ......#12Q,000. 
Taking the Allowance of 16 percent. from 

large Distilleries...... 
Augmentation on Duties 

and Jaunting Cars 
RO0CE 9 Foo occ carececer case scesekaee 
Stamps 
Stamps to Retailers ........ cccececes 
Excess of Duty on Hats.......024-.0 
An Augmentation on the Duties of Cus- 

toms upon Vinegar, Dye-Stuff;, and.a 

few. OCRNEF SSIS... 5.00 00.00 fesneaee 
Together with other Items, amounting to 


Oe ee ee 60,008- 
on Horses, Carts, 


10,000... 
20,000 
‘ 


Making altogether 

Though the Sugar Duty imposed last session 
had failed to produce, the other duties. had 
amply supplied the deficiency. The hon. 


_bart. here enumerated the. proportion in. 


which each duty had exceeded in produce. 
the amount calculated. Of the arrears. aad 
balances due of dead. or removed collectors, 

£137,600 had been recovered within theJast); 
year; but this sum was considerably Jess. 
than would be recovered.in future years, if» 
the measures should be persevered in for two, 

or three years. The sum of the arrears ape.: 
peared greater. this year than. last year, in. 
consequence of:an arrear that had accrued in... 
the hands of the Collector of Maryborough ; 

before he had been himself in office. to. the. 
amount of .£20,000, orders had. been issued. 
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to the Board of Excise, to reduce the balan- 
ees in the hands of Collectors under £100. 
*From this statement, he trusted, it would be 
manifest to the committee, that the Trish go- 
vernment had not abused the confidence that 
had been placed in it. They had a vote of 
eredit for £400,000, and they had issued but 
s£76,;000.. Measures had been taken for 
the reduction of 38 offices in the customs, 
and for carrying ipto effect the suggestions of 
the Cominittee of Inquiry. The trade of 
Ireland had improved in the last year, 
though there appeared a diminution in its 
exports. 

The value of the Imports for 

. 1805, was - ¢ £5,982,000 
Ditto for 1806 - = = 5,605,000 


377 ,000 


Being adecrease of = + 


The Exports for 1805 - = 
Ditto fori8cG6 == - -« 


8,436,933 
9,314,800 


Being anincreaseof . = - £877,867 
Which, added to the decrease in the Im- 
ports, made the improvement in the Trade 
of Ireland within: the Jast year considerably 
above a million. The Trade to America 
had increased one third. The shipping of 
Iteland had increased in number 1-6, in 
tonnage 1-9, in seamen 1-3; the British 
shipping trading with Ireland bad also in- 
creased 1-12, whilst the foreign shipping 
had decreased .1-10, a circumstance which 
shewed, that the advantage of the whole 
increase of the trade remained within the 
empire. The Exchange had also fallen to 
gi per cent, a rate much lower than had 
been known for many years. With those 
proofs of the growing prosperity of that 
country he should conclude his statement. 
The hon. bart. then moved his resolutions, 
which were agreed to, 

{Arrairs oF Inp1a.]—Sir Philip Fran- 
cis wished to call the attention of the house 
to a subject of the greatest importance, and 
for that purpose rose to ask some questions 
of the president of the board of controul, or 
of the person who had lately filled that si- 
tuation. On the subject to which he allud- 
ed, he could speak, perhaps, with more 
knowledge than any who had heard him. 
It related to the state of India. He was 
not so vain nor so ill instructed by expe- 
rience, as to itagine that any thing he 
could say would make any very strong im- 
pression on the house, or rouse them to 
give a more than ordinary attention to the 
subject which it was his object to press upon 
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| experience had almost deprived him of hope 
, on this point, yet there were some duties. 
(that survived even hope, and this was one 
'of them 


‘procure information, and it would depend 
on the answers, whether he should think it 
_hecessary to render them the grounds of 
any subsequent motion. The first ques« 
\ tion, then, was, why the accounts on which 
the East India Budget must be founded, 
were not as yet on the table, for the house’ 
must be aware that it was now three years 
since the last view of the state of India Fi- 
nances had been given on full and authen. 
tic documents.. This was a point of great 
importance, and worthy of the serious atten: 
tion of the house. But this was not what 
he had particularly in view at this time, and 
the material object of his rising, was to ob- 
tain information on a subject which ought 
to be before the house. The first part relae 





diate effects, and to the last degree danger- 
ous, with a view to its ultimate consequen- 
ces. Whether, therefore, we looked back 
upon the past, or forward to the future, it 
was essentially necessary, that on this point 


the house should be in possession of some, 


authentic information, and he hoped that 
ministers, whoever’ they were, would not 
withhold that information. Addressing 
himself, then, to the right hon. gent., who, 
it was understood, had just retired from the 
office of president of the Board of Controul, 
he wished to know from him, whether he 
had received official information from India 


on this point, or any information upon the 


correctness of which he could depend? 
Whether the house would give him credit 
or not, he would assure them that this trans- 
action was one of the most dangerous kind 
with regard to its consequences, and he beg- 
ged of the’house not to shut their eyes to it, 


because the danger was distant in point of | 
But this was not all; he. 


local situation. 
believed that other advices had been received 
within a few days past, of greater conse> 


quence than the information relative to the _ 


affair at Vellore. He alluded to the situation 
of the Carnatic, which had filled the govern- 
ment of Madras with the utmost alarm. So 
great, indeed, was this alarm, that an appli- 
cation had been made by the Madras govern- 


ment to general Maitland, governor of Cey- 


lon, for an amount of force consisting of all 








the European troops in that settlement. He“ 





_figa! 


_ their most serious consideration. But though 


The questions which he wag 
about to. ask, were merely with a view to 
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ted to the transaction at Vellore ; a transac+ 
tion, melancholy and disastrous in its imme-, 


—_ eared 
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"Fo the question, why no account relative to 


‘ he thought that it would be more proper, 


had no official information of this ; but he 
had heard it from-what he considered as very 
good private authority. If, then, any in- 
formation of this sort had come.to the India 
House, he hoped the proper persons would 
consider“it as their duty to lay it before the 
In the mean time he wished to 
know, whether, in point of fact, official or 
authentic information of this ‘nature had 
been received. He assured the house that 
the information to which he referred went 
tothe very existence of our power in India. 
He had long wished to give up all concern 
with the affairs of India, on account of the 
inadequate effects which he had found to re- 
sult from his earnest and frequent appeals 
to the house on that subject. But this, 
however, was not solely an [ndian subject, 
it; was one materially connected with the 
prosperity and perhaps the existence of this 
country. “In the same mannef; whatever 
materially affected Ireland was not only an 
Irish but a British subject, as the interest of 
both were, in a great measure, identified.— 
Mr. Huskisson spoke to order. He ap- 
prehended that it was irregular to go into a 
long statenient when a member rose merely 
{o ask a question. 
The Speaker agreed that it was irregular. 
Sit P. Francis had no other intention than 
merely to justify his asking those questions, 
and, as he had done this, he would trespass 
on the attention of the house no further. | 
Mr. Tierney rose to give such answers as 
he could to the questions of his hon, friend: 


the finances of India had been laid before the 
house, the answer was that none could be 
laid, as they-had not as yet arrived. One 
year’s accounts might, indeed, have been 
made out, and it was his intention to have 
brought forward these, as might be recollect- 
ed from the notice he had given. But when 
he found that he was immediately to have a 
successor, and that, in fact, for some days’ 
past, he only held the office as a locum tenens, 


under all the circumstances, not to take the 
affair out of the hands of others. He trusted 
it would not be thought that there was any 
neglect on his part.. There were none ar- 
rived but the accounts to which he had ad- 
verted, and these he supposed were not those 
towhich his hon, friend had referred in his 
question. As to the question respecting the 
transaction at Vellore, the East India board 
was in possession of authentic documents re- 
lative to that point, which would enable 
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whole affair. As to ‘the third question, re- 
lative to the situation of the Carnatic, he 
could assure his hon. friend, that his private 
information was wrong. No application 


‘had been made for troops to general Mait- 


land by the. Madras government. There 
was one general, iudeed,-who finding him- 
self in difficult circumstances had applied to 
the governor of Ceylon for some troops, but 
no regular advices on this subject had arrived, 
from India. General Maitland, with ‘that 
attention to his dutv, and tothe interests of 
his country, for which he was distinguished, 
had taken the first opportunity of sending 
the earliest fiotice of the state of India, but 
no regular advices had come from India it- 


'self. As to the affair at Vellore, if a motion 


was made for laying any information on that’ 
point before the house, the board of controug" 
would, of course, judge how far it would be- 
prudent to comply. fig’ rte? 
[Morion RESPECTING THE OFFICE oF 
THE Ducny oF Lancaster, &c.)——Mr- 
Henry Martin rose, pursuant, to” notice, to: 
submit his motion to the house; and he had 
to regret that this task had not fallen into- 
abler hands. He felt that he had little claim 
to the consideration of the house, and trustéd* 
that some gentleman of greater talents.woulds 
come forward to support the question which 
he looked upon it as his duty to bring under - 
the consideration of the house. | But before: 
he should enterinto the grounds of -his mos 
tion, or of the propriety of bringing it fors 
ward, he wished to clear: away every suspi-- 
ciok that he was actuated by any motives of 
hostility towards the right hon. and léarned 
gent. (Mr. Perceval) who was the object of. 
it. With that gentleman: he had the plea~ 
sure and the honour of being long aequaint- 
ed, and he entertained the highest respect 
for his abilities and character. Much as he 
was attached to the honourable persons wha 
composed his majesty’s late administration, 
he could assure the house; that in bringing 
forward this motion, he was actuated by no 
party motive. He wished also to shew, 
that in doing this, he was not doing any 
thing that would trench upon the preroga- 
tive of the crown. From the year 1660 to 
the present time, there appeared but two 
instances in which the office of chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, to which his mo- 
tion particularly applied, had been granted 
for life. The result of the inquiry, which 
he had been able to make upon so short a 
notice was, that it had not in any other in- 
stance been granted for life within that pe- 
riod e 14% years, This would satisfy the 
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house that his motion for an address, that 
his majesty would be graciously pleased to 
grant this place according to the usual prac- 
tice, would not interfere with his royal pre- 
regative. The fitst instance in which it 
had been granted for life, was in 1717, 
when it had been granted to lord Lechmere 
who had for a long time filled the office of 
attorney general. He should establish the 
difference between the cases. In that in- 
stance, the. person had been raised to: the 
peerage when all the avenues to his pro- 
fession were shut against him, and it was 
thovght right to give him -some provision 


for lite in reward of his services. ‘The next | 


instance was in 1782, when the: place of 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster had 
been granted fer life to. lord Ashburton. 

€ wés anxious to state all that he had been 
able to find on the subject. Gentlemen 
must not suppose him ignorant of the cases 
that bore upen his motion. But under what 
circumstances had that noble lord received 
this office ? He had filled the office of soli- 
eitor general ; had been long at the head of 
his profession ; and had distinguished him- 
self'in that house as much as the dearned 
pent. opposite, but in a far different man- 

er. He had distinguished himself in the 


support of the rights of the people, and of 
the authority of parliament, in which wa 


he had never heard of thedearned gent. ha- 
ving distinguished himself. That noble 
lord having got a peerage, when all the law 
offices were full, ii had been thought right 
by the persons.with whom he had acted in 

rliament, to give him the chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster for life. But it had not 
been granted to him to induce him to accept 
another office of honour and emolument. 
it was granted for services already perform- 
ed. These were all the cases that he could 
find of such a grant; and, therefore, the 
motion for an address to his majesty, to make 
the grant in the ysual manner, could not in- 
terfere with the prerogative ; and there was 
a precedent of an address, the same in sub- 
stance, though not in form, with that which 
he proposed to move. ‘That address had 
been voted on the 23d of December 1783, 
on the o¢easion of a rumour that it was in 
his majesty's contemplation to grant this 
place for life, or for aby other term than du- 
ring pleasure, up to a particular period. - He 
was aware of the difference between that 
resolution and the motion he intended to 
make, byt at that time a report was expect- 
ed from the committee of offices and ac- 
¢ounts, which might recommend the aboli-. 
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tion or modification of the office. Hewag 

not, howevér, so weilded to the words of 

his. motion, as not to consent to modify it iq 

any manner that the house might think pros 

per. ‘He did not know whetherthe com. 

mittee at present inquiring into what offices. 
ought to be abolished or regulated, might 

not be of the same opinion as Mr. Burke, 

that this office ought to be altogether abolish. 
ed. Bathe did think that it would become 
aquestion in'that committee, how far the 
grunt of places for life was agrievance. » For 
his part he looked upon such grants as equal- 
ly grievantes with the grants in reversion, 
and was of opinion, ‘hat no perscn should} 
grant places except during his own life, uns 
less for distinguished services. In such: eae 
ses, he would admit the propriety of grants 
for life, as a: remuneration for the services 
performed. But the hon. and learned gent; 
was to have another situation, which was ia 
itself aplace of great honour and emolu 
ment, and therefore could have vo claimté 
the grant for life of such an office as that of, 
the chancellorship of the duchy of Laueas~ 
ter. Were the gentlemen who were to ber 
come his majesty's ministers to be tempted 
by such means to accept offices, which wers 
generally objects of honourable ambition? 
He did not mean to confine his motion -to 
the particular case, but rested it upon genes 
ral principles, to extend to all such offices 
pending the existence of that committer, 
from whose Jabours he was convinced the 
house and the publie service would. deriveso 
much benefit. His motion would not, at 
all events, be liable to the objection made to 
a resolution moved the preceding day by the 
chairman of the committee, and recommen: 
ded by the committee, that it was an innos 
vation, because in the course of 147 years; 
there appeared but two instances in which 
the place had been granted for life. An ad- 
dress had also been voted of a similar nature 
on a former occasion, with which his mas 
jesty had complied, and had been graciously 
pleased to reply that he would not grant the 
office for life, and he had never since sa 
granted it. It might be said, that he had 
taken the house by surprize. © ]t ill became 
him to speak of himself, but every man whe 











knew him, must know that he. was. incapar 
ble of taking the house by surprise. The 
motion had arisen out of the discussion the 
preceding day, and the delay of a few hours 
might have rendered it nugatory. It might 
also be asked, why he had not brought for- 
ward -t' @ motion under the late: administra: 
tien? ‘Lo this he should answer, that they 
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ined ble of any:such oceetling, be- | present 
Be thoy hs ‘ . ~ that- he had delayed accepting: the: office 


cause they had shewn no disposition to grasp 
a every thing’ they- could secure, - because: 
they had'shewn the disinterested: principles 
upon which they acted, by abstaining froay 
granting any. places in reversion. The hon: 
dnd: learned- gent. concluded by moving, 
« That an humble-address-be-, presented to 


_ hig? majesty, that he- would be: graciously 


ased not -to grant thie office-of- chancellor 
of the: Duchy of Lancaster, or any other of-~ 
fice, not usually. granted: for life;: for an 
other term than-daring pleasure.”-.--.- 

. The-Hon. J, W: Ward-rose to second the 
motion, to which he gave his-full aud cordiat 
apptobation, The- motion: for the address 
to: his majesty was recommended. to the 
house-by: evéry principle: of reason, and-alk 
the authority-of precedent. The precedents 


’ shewed: incontestibly that the motion would 


not interfere with the-royal prerogative; and 
the reason of the thing was so-obvions, as not. 
to. require: illustration: - Evety grant: ofa 
place for life hada direct tendency to impair 
the‘dignity of thecrown Ainy: other ‘mea- 
sure might be condemned upon certain par- 
ticukamgrounds, but this was a proceeding 
which was to. be resisted npon- every consi- 
deration of reason, policy, and. interest: 
The practice, if permitted, would-impair the 
dignity.and means of the crown. It would 
abridge the exercise of the power of punish: 
ing weak, wicked, or corrupt ministers, by 
iving them of their offices, and take 
away'fromthe-crown the-power of bestow- 
ing those‘ offices on wise and virtuous mi- 
misters; it would remove all locus penttenti@ 
from: the-sovereign, by tying. up’ his hands 
with respectto- offices which he-might once 
haveconferredon ‘unworthy. objects, and be 
an injury'to-the- rights and interests of the 
ome Unavailing would be the complaint 
of the. people under’ their sufferings; it 
would not bein the-power of the crown: to 
revoke: such grants, after they had been once 
made: Grantsiof this-description appeared 
to:hem unconstitutionalunder all circumstan- 
ces; They had: the effect of raising up a 
tace‘of men-to live-upon the wealth of the 
public; andto make-them alike:independent 
of thesoveteign; who might: promote: them, 
and of thepeople, by whomithe means were 
supplied for their support;, Asithe: grant of 
Places for lifé: therefore’ had sueh a: direct 
téadency to'deprive the crown of the power 
of punishing weak-or wicked; and of reward- 
ing its meriterious servants,. the- motion for 
the address should have ‘his-warmest'support. 
Mr, Perceval,.had felt s@' anxious: to be 
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Cros 
at the discussion: of this questiom, 
which, but-for the-notice-given by the: ho¥ 
nourable géntleman the-preceding right, he 


should, ere-this, have- held: He thought: i 
his-duty; by his- presence: to-také cate that. i 


the House thought fitto-address his miajestyy . 


it-should be on aceurate-statements; and that 
no uncertain rumours should: usurprthe place? 
of faets. He-could-not fora moment 
pose, whatever might‘be the motives: of hie 
hon. andlearned friend, that the present-md= 
tion proceeded: from any, personal ill-will tox 
wards himself, because; in the whole’of hig 
intercourse with his- learned. friend, he wad 
not -conscious:-of 4 single- circumstance ftom 
which su¢h ill-will could arise? It was' une 
guestionably true;.that he Had: received atk 
offer from. his majesty of the‘chancetlorshtp 
of the exehequer, acconipanied with: a grant 
of the chancellrship of the-duehy of Lan 
caster for. life; amd that, but-for bis learned 
friend's notice;- he should at that moment 
have been in- possession of beth ' those: sittra’ 
tions; his‘learned friend, therefore, was not 
chargeable- with: surprise- in» bringing: fers 
ward his- motion’ at -so- short: a notice;: a3 
otherwise: the season of it’ would have gone 
by. He-was notin the house the precedi 
evening; but understanding that-such a mds 
tice had been given, instead of approaching 
his sevefeign: for the purpose~ of reeeiving 
his appointment to office, he had approached 
him with a request that the: appointment 
might not take- place on that day, that’ he 
might have an opportunity:of addressing: the 
house on the subject; and still more; that 
his-majesty might not be: fettered; in conse* 
quence of any: advice: that the house might 
think proper to offer him: This request was 
aceompanied with an assurat‘ce; aS his’ nra+ 
jesty had been pleased-to think-that he-eould 
be an useful servant, that, whatever migit 
be the pleasure of his majesty in consequence 
of any address from the house of commoirs, 
although it should deprive hinrof the-dachy 
of Lancaster; formerly offered, it: would wet 
in the-slightest degree abate his wish to-serve 
his majesty. Unquestionably, though in’ the. 
first instance heshoult not havefelt justified 
in neglecting his duty to his fantily by~ quit- 
ting.a-lucrative professior without’ the pros+ 
pect of something like compeusation’, yet 
when he found his majesty thought: his* ser- 
vices might be advantageous tox the: interest 
of the country, and when he saw the-crisis 
in which that country was placed, he felt. it 
no longer tobe a:nintter of option with hing, 





but that whatever thight be the consequences 
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to himself, his: sovereign should command 
the utmost exertion of hjs humble abilities. 
. With respect'td the two precedents ‘alluded 
“to by his tearned-friend, he would not com- 
: pare himself with ‘the object of either, but 
that Jord Ashburton should be allowed, 
. without notice; to accept for life the chan- 
cellorship. of the duchy of Lancaster, im- 
~* pressed on him the belief thatno parliamen- 
, tary objection existed against such an ap- 
pointment. Lord Ashburton was taken out 
of:-the professioh -of the law by an adininis- 
, tration professedly*of pure Whig‘principles, 
: that of lord Rockingham ; and the grant tp 
him of the duchy of Lancaster was afterwards 
“éonfirmed to him ander the administration 
_ of a near relative of the noble lord opposite 
. (the marquis of Lansdowne). Lord Ashburton 
’ Was a man with whom it would certainly be 
Es ny ya for him to compare himself, 
. bat his majesty might think proper at diffe- 
" rent times to reward services done to diffe- 
“fent branches of the constitution. The most’ 
distinguished service of that learned lord was 
the famous resolution proposed by. him in 
the:house of commons, “ that the influence 
of the crown had increased, was increasing, | 
_ and ought to be diminished.” Such a’ per- 
son having received that appointment, un- 
‘der such an administration, had ‘led him to 
’ think that the present motion would” not 
~ have been seconded or supported by the 
representatives of the Whig principles in 
that house, and that-it would not have re- 
ceived the countenance of ap administration 
whose first act had been, not merely to advise 
the king to any due exercise of his prero- 
gative, but to introduce into parliament a 
measure, by: which a noble lord was enabled 
to hold two situations coustitutionally ia- 
compatible with each other. ° The argunients 
of the hon. gentlemen ‘opposite were appli- 
cable against every grant of an office for 
dife, as welt as his own; they were appli- 
cable to that exception from the practice so 
_ loudly boasted by the late administration, of 
withholding reversionary grants, in which 
the chancellor, to reward the private meri- 
torious services of. an individual, liad pro- 
cured for him the reversion for life of a 
. lucrative situation. Surely, if the clerk of 
-a-barrister was not an improper person’ on 
‘whom to confer sich a grant, it seemed ex- 
traordinary that he (Mr. Perceval) should be 
considered sd. Althongh he acquitted his | 
_ learned ffiend: of any improper intentions, 
he should Jeave it to the house to consider, 
whether this motion arase fromi any large 
and general view of the subject, or whether 
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it was’ not directed solely against him; he 
did not mean to. say personally, but from 
his’ being supposed to have facilitated the 
arrangements for a new'adntiinistration. It 
would therefore be a serious subject for the 
consideration of ‘the house, whether in the 
present state and’ crisis of the country, and 
when all the circtimstances* Connected with 
thenew arrangement were before them, when 
they recollected that the ‘object of forming 
anew administration Was to ‘preserve the. 
establishments of the country, and perhaps 
the religion -of its; whether they would 
be disposed to'throw any difficulties in the 
way of his majesty in forming a new‘ admis 
|nistration, when he conceived -that im se 
doing he. was only labouring to preserve the 
constitution of the country. Having said 
thus much, he thought that he ought to 
Jeave the subject to the discretion and judg- 
ment of the house, and that as it particularly 
‘related to himself he should withdraw, after 
having put the house in possession of his 
sentiments; but before he withdrew, he 
should repeat, that whatever might be their 
determination on the subject of the duchy 
of Lancaster, and whatever sacrifices he 
might be called upon to make, no services 
that he could be called upon to render to.his 
majesty should in the present situation of afs 
fairs be withheld.—Mr. Perceval then made 
his bow, and left the house. - ‘a 

Mr. Plumer rosé merely to vindicate hims 
self from the charge that was yesterday 
brought against him, of making'a statement 
in that house on the mere authority of an 
idle rumour. It appeared how, ‘from what 
had fallen from the right hon. and learned 
gent. that his statement had been perfectly 
correct, and that if it had tot~been’ for the 
notice taken of it last night in the’ house, 
the business would have gone too. far to 
remedy it, and the tight hhon.~ gent. would 
have now been in the possession of the two 
places; He did not. pretend -to devy the 
merit of the right hon. gent., or mean any 
thing personal against him; but he had a 
great objection to the principle’ of giving a 
great place for life, merely as an induce- 
ment to a person to accept of an office in the 
service of the country, the emoluments of 
which had hitherto been considered a suffi- 
cient compensation. Gee) y 

Lor Henry Petty said, that if he had not 
been so personally’ alluded to by the right 
hon. and learned gent. he did not think he 
should have troubled the house with any 
observations upon the present question, He 
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was ready to join perfectly with the bon. 
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t. who had brought forward this motion, 
jn disclaiming any thing like personal hosti- 
“jity or ‘personal reflection uipon the right 
hon. and learned gent. who was the most 
wmmediately interested in the present mo- 
tion; and he had no’ hesitation ‘in stating, 
_ thatiifthe salary annexed to the situation of 

}ehancellor'of the exchequer ‘was’ not suffi- 


» cient (and ‘he believed it was not), ‘he should 


have no objection to granting such an aug- 
‘mentation to it, as would afford a reasoriable 
and proper compensation’ for’ tHe services 
which might be expected ‘front the right hon. 

nt. But‘although he -certainly did ob- 
ject’to a place for life being given to that 
gentleman, in order to induce him to accept 
the situation; yet as he lrad not before said 


‘g word upon the subject, he did not -know: 


how the right hon. gent. had discovered-that 
he so warmly supported the motion. | He 
thonght it was also somewhat strange that 
he should be charged with. acting inconsis- 
tently, or in a manner disrespectful to’the 
memory of his near relation, (the marquis of 
Lansdown) if -he was not to be bound com- 
pletely by those precedents of the year 1762, 
or 1783. He thought there was a great dif- 
ference between the cases cited and the pre- 
sent; but if there was not, he should not 
think it quite fair to charge him with incon- 
‘ gistency, if he should hold a different opi- 
‘nion. That relation, so near and dear. to 
*“hith, (the marquis of Lansdown, his father) 
“had abundant claims upon his love and 
' Tespect, without adverting to: the case of 
‘ord Ashburton: But, however ‘sincerely 
‘be was bound to respect his opinions and his 
memory, there were no ties of relationship, 
or private affection and respect, which could 
‘prevent him in that house -from expressing 
—hisown opinion on any subject that came 
before them for discassion. ‘The case of 
Jord Lechmere he conceived to be quite dis- 
tinct and separate from the present: as to 
‘the case of lord Ashburton, it must be re- 
collected that the place of the duchy of Lan- 
‘caster was not given him as an inducement 
to take another place, but‘as a means of sup- 
porting the dignity of the peerage to which 
he had been raised, not only on account of 
his great merits, but for the service and as- 
sistance he could render as a law lord. Lord 
‘Ashburton was then looked up to by every 
body as the fittest successor to lord Mansfield 
-as Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, which 
was the highest object of legal ambition. His 
majesty had been advised to confer the peer- 
age upon him, and that he should not want 
suitable means of supporting its dignity 


-crative offices. 
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until the Chief Justiceship should be va- 
cant, this place was conferred upon him. 
This was a case, which, he conceived, was 
totally different from the present. If the 
salary of the chancellor of the exchequer 
were not sufficient, it might be recol- 
lected,. that: ther: were a great number 
of other offices which might be given as 
a reward for services, when those services 
should have been actually performed ; but he 
objected to the giving away the means of re- 
warding great services, merely to induce per- 
sons to become members of an administration. 
He considered that it was a most serious’ and 
uncoristitutional attack on the most important 
prerogatives of the crown, to deprive it-of ‘all 
power and means of rewarding great public 
services, by taking thebest places and. gifts 
that it was in the power of-the crown to 


‘bestow, before any of those services had 


bern performed. He thought that the crown | 
ought not to» have been advised to limit its 
powers and’. prerogatives in this manner. 
Upon the subject of the alienation of. 
crown lands, it had been always. observed, 
that in whatever proportion the crown-.gave 
away to individuals. its possessions and. its 
right, in that proportion it became weaker, 
and it was the ‘same with respect -te lu- 
If. they were all.given away 
directly orin reversion to one set of minis- 
ters, the crown: left itself- without that. pa- 
tronage and power of rewarding great servi- 
ces, which. it. ought to possess, A recent 
and very remarkable case had o@turred some 
years ago in corroboration of this opinion. 
On an-arrangement that was then proposed, 
this very place was offered to lord Sidmouth, 
who had rendered considerable service during 
his long and meritorious discharge ofthis du- 
ties as Speaker. Lord Sidmouth declined 
it, and said he could not bring himself-to be 
the instrument of alienating trom the crown 
the means of rewarding greater public: ser- 
vices than he had as yet been able to perform. 
It was not as a testimony in favour of lord 
Sidmouth that Le. mentioned this, for the 
noble lord required no such testimony. of his 
disinterested conduct; but he mentioned it 
merely for the information of these members 
who were not previously acquainted with 
the circumstance. The principle upon 
which iord Sidmouth refused it applied with 
much greater strength to the present case ; 
besides, it was known,-that there was a 
committee of the house now constituted, 
for the express purpose of considering what 
useless and sinecure offices might be abo- 
lished ; and as it was possible that. the com- 
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mittee might consider this tobe among the 
number, he thought that it should: not be 
thus disposed of, in. a manner contrary. to 
all usage, before the opinios of the: comr 
mittee was pronouncedsupon it. 

Mr. Sturges: Bourne could not help ex- 
pressing his surprise at the mamer in. whieh 
this motion: was supported; and.his astonish- 
iment-at the hon. and: learned quartet-whence 
itoriginated. When he recollectedithat the 
hon. and: learned: gent. who. brought. for- 
ward the motion. was.aequainted. with: the ta- 
Jents; integrity, and. disinterestedness: of 
his right hon. friend-—( Here there: was acon- 
‘tinued. cry: of hear! hear! mixed: with 
laughter’)—-A. more: honourable, a. more 
liberal, a° more>i dent, and: a more: 
disinterested character never existed —(heas.4 
hear!)—He: would go farther, and:say, that 
if: his:right:hon: and learned friend aecepted | 
of both places, he: would make a large sa- 
crificez by: abandoning: his: professional}: put- 
suitsinireturn.. He should: like: to: know, 
then, whence arose the surprise ofibon. gen- 
tlemenopposite, when. the word. disinterest- 
edngss-was mentioned ?- It could: be from: 
personal’ motives: only. He was surprised 
that:the: noble: lord: whovhad lately left: his: 
majestys:councils, should-throwany embar- 
‘rassment in: the:way'of: the new: administra- 
tion; when that embarrassment tended: to 
impede the usua! exercise-of' the: prerogative 
of:thescrown. The: value: of; the: chancel- 
lorship. of the: duchy of Lancaster did. not 
exceed: per-annum.; and was:thisstoo 
lavge‘an equivalent: for the fruits of his right 
hon. friend's: professional: exertions:? He 
farther contended, that the grant of the 
place in question for life was:an usual grant 
(hear! hear! fronythe: opposition), Well, 
if*it-was: not-am usval grant, he-was at least 
warranted: in saying, thatit wasnot an un- 
precedented‘one. He maintained:that there 
was no difference between the ‘present case 
and that of lord Ashburton, although it had 
been’ attempted to:set up seme kind of dis- 
‘tinetion. ‘There had-much been said-during 
alate debate, as to the economy of the late 
administration with respect toc the grant of 
reversions; he: had. since inquired into: it, 
and had found, that three reversions: only 
féll within the power of the late administra- 
tion, and that of those: three they had: al- 

granted two [here several members of 
the late-administration distinctly said, ** state 
them, state them:”’]- Perhaps, upon recol- 
lection, he was not quite:warranted inthe 
conclusion he: had: drawn; one of the: two 





he had:alluded. to. was, he:believed, upon 


consideratiot,, not the grant ofi a reversion, 


He had -also-understood from; the noble long 
(HE. Petty) that lord' Ashburton: was:to keg 
the: place im question: for lite, besides thag 
of Chief Justice. of the Court: of the 
King’s-Bench (a general, cry. oft no ! ne). 
penbaps he was. mistaken, he might have 
misunderstood the noble lord; Wut:iff he.di¢ 


not: misunderstand. him in another peint, hg , 


could not. abstain from.expreseing: bis sup 
prise: asto that/point. The noble lord had 
talked of the committee of finance,. as-entis 
tled to inquire into the state and utility of'the 
office now: in‘ question. . The noble lord 
ought to have known, that that office be. 
longed. to: his. majesty’s: privy purse, and 
therefore:could net possibly comre under the 


cognizance of that committee. Before he 


satdown he could not help expressing. hig 
surprize, that the noble lord (Howick) had 
fixed:upon to-morrow: for a certain imports 
tantexplanation, when that‘noble lord niust 
have been aware, that the leading. persons 
most interested in the discussion, and whe) 
had. their story to tell, must by that timé 
have: vacated their seats by accepting: the 
new: appoint ments, 

Mr. Sharpe-said, that if he-were to judge 
fromthe specimen just given to the house, 
he should notexpect that the new administra 
tion would be good at making convinei 
speeches, He could not help seriously: 
pressing his: surprise ‘at the assertion of the’ 
hon. gent. who spoke last, that there*wadae9 
difference between the present case and-that 
of lordAshburton. It was painful to himto 
enter into:any petsonal: comparison, but-he 
hoped the: houserwould aequit~ him: of: any 
invidiousimotive. Mr. Dunaing was. indispus 
tably,at the: headiof his profession. He was 
shut out from the great emoluments of stich 
@ situation, by beimg-advanced:to the-upper 
house: As to the:righthon. gent: in. ques 


ttion ; the: least he could say, was that? that 


right hon. gent.. certainly’ was not at the 
head .of: his: profession. He (Mr. Sharpe) 
had repeatedly: in the course of not a: very 
short life, discharged the duties :of* a: jurof,. 
and yet it had bee his great misfortunene- 
ver once'to:have had:his understanding en- 
Jightened: by: the: professional exertions: of 
the right. hon. gent. He would:go: farther, 
for the truth was, that the: abilities: of" the 
right hon. gent. were: not known’ untikhe 
had got into an official. situation: It might 
be asked, why did he enter into this unplea 
sant comparison ? because it was of impor 
tance: to:that house‘and to the country; 0 
know what was the real.extentof the:pr> 
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fessional sacrifices made ‘by the rightshon. 
gent. ‘He had the thonourtobe.a member-of 
the finance committee above stairs so often 
to; and when. ‘he saw ‘that one of 
the first steps of the new administration was 
fograsp at so considerable‘a sinecure at the 
game'time that he saw‘them so far descend as 
to endeavour to justify theuiselves by recri- 
mination, it would make ‘him more cautious; 
' gnd encourage him to prosecute his labours 
with greater diligence, in order that the re- 
might be made before that premature 
extinction which he foresaw was intended 
for the present parhament. The hon. gent. 
concluded with expressing his intire concar- 
gence in the motion. 

Mr. Montague rose, to contradict, subé 
stantially and directly, the statement made 
by the hon. gentleman who had just sat 
down, as far as that statement related to the 
emg of his right hon. friend. 

hon. mover: knew well that eminence ; 
and he contended that his _ hon. friend 
mast lose considerably by his present ap- 
intment, ‘that is, he would give up more 
than he would receive. He contended, up- 
on the word of a gentleman, that such was 
the fact. His right hon. friend had made 
evena greater sacrifice; he had given up 
the post of attorney general, to which he 
had an undisputed claim. “Was he to receive 
no equivalent fot the loss of eight or ten 
thousand pounds a year? Gentlemen might 
laugh, but he-was anxious to convince iair 
men only; he was anxious that his argu- 
ments should weigh with fair men only, and 
he was free to say that gentlemen on the op- 
posite side were not fair, nor disposed to be 
80 (a general cry of order! order !) 

Lord Howick spoke to order. It was ex- 
tremely irregalar to impute unfairness to 
any member. 

Mt. Montague, in continuation, said, that 
he was willing to make every apology; he 
begged pardon of the house for any tempo- 
fary inadvertence; -he could assure - them 
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it was hard for him, during the remainder 

of the debate, precisely to determine the : 
exact limits of order. The house had suf- 

fered the debate to take ‘a turn, which it 

was not for him to change; as to any'ex- 

pressions of a disorderly natare, ‘he should 

| be prepared to detect and resist them. 

‘Lord Howick did not'think the hon gent. 
when he was interrupted actually out of or- 
| der, ‘but he ‘much feared, that the hoa. 
‘member, had he not been then interrupted, 
! was hurrying into that which would have 
| called fur serious animadversion. 

Mr. Montague, in ‘continuation, said, 
that if a member did tot intend to be 
disorderly, ‘whatever expressions might 
‘have fallen from him, that member was 
, hot to be put down by clamour. He ad- 
| dressed himself to the independent mem- 
| bers vf that ‘house, and to ‘their attention 
did he particularly address himself (another 
| cry of order, order! chair, chair!). 

The Speaker wished the honourable mem- 
ber to recollect, that in the language of that 
house no such distinction between its mem- 
' bers was recognised. 

Mr. Montague, in continuation, agaift 
apologised, stating, that ‘th¢ distinction he 
meant was between those seeking for places. 
and.pensions, and those who were not can- 
didates for erther. He himself was one of 
ihe latter, for he never had nor never would 
solicit a place, though he had been so long 
‘in habits of the strictest intimacy with a 
great and Jeading ‘statesman He should 
conclude with stating, that had it not been 
for the unseasonable interruptions he had 
met with, he should not have been upon his 
legs so long. 

Mr. Henry Thornton said he could not 
give his vote on this occasion without 
requesting to be indulged in a few words to 
qualify it.“ No man entertained a higher 
opinion of the right honourable gentleman, 
who was the subject of the present debate, 





that it was not intentional. He begged of the] than he did; and therefore, in supporting 


house to consider the ease of his right hon. 
friend, obliged to turn his hack on his pro- 
fession, with a numerous family and abso- 
late distress before him, if he was not to be 
recompensed : ‘besides that, it would be pe- 
tuliarly distréssing, as affecting the arrange- 
ments making by his majesty, arrangements 
tendered necegsary by the dereliction of those 
yery iets (here seveyal gentlemen: rose to 


The Speaker said, that as the house had 


the present question, he wished to be cunsi- 
dered more as giving a declaratory vote 
upon general principles, than as intending any 
opposition to the arrangement ‘made; he 
voted merely upon a dry abstract principle, 
and not at all from party motives. It -wag 
his opinion that places usually held under 
the crown during pleasure ought not to be 
granted for life. Whether, as a member of the 
Committee of Finance, and having breathed 
so long the air of that committee, he came 





ready admitted statements not immediately | 


dowa to the house now to give his vote with 
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greater strictness than- -usual, -he would 
not pretend to determine ;. but his vote was 
certainly the-result of his conviction upon 
the subject.. ; Be tla 
Mr. Johnstone said, he should not. have, 
risen to trouble. the house, but for, the pur- 
pose of making an observation, in answer 
to some allusions made to him by an ho-, 
nourable member who spoke early in the 
debate (Mr. Plumer), in respect to what he 
had said last night. The honourable mem 
ber, it was true, had Jast night stated, what 
turned out to be founded in fact, as proved 
by the declaration: of a right honourable gen-. 
tleman this evening (Mr. Perceval), but 
when he did state the circumstance, he 
avowed no other ground than rumour, un- 
supported by any authentic reference. Ad- 
verting to the comparisons which had been 
made. by gentlemen on the other side of the 
house, between the case now under consi- 
deration, and those of lord Ashburton and 
Jord Lechmere, he thought there was very lit- 
tle difference. But he could not refrain from 
some observations upan the conduct of those: 
honourable gentlemen themselves, when 
they were taking credit for so much purity 
and disinterestedness. He would ask, how 
they could reconcile with those assumptions, ’ 
the jndecency . of pressing upon that house 
on their first accession to office, and at nine 
o'clock at night, two successive stages of a 
bill for enabling the noble lord at the head of 
the Jate administration (lord Grenville) to 
hold as a sjnecure the office of Auditor of 
the Exchequer, with Jarge emoluments an- 
nexed, and the duties of which were to be 
done by another ; and this at the same time 
that another noble Jord at the head of the 
family enjoyed the Tellership of the Ex- 
ebequer with emoluments almost jncalcula- 
ble? How cauld they reconcile with this 
boasted purity the extraordinary increase 
made in the salary of First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Jately enjoyed by another branch of 
that noble family, and this nat avowed to 
parliament in an open manly way, but effect- 
“ed by a secret fund ?* How could that right 
honourable gentleman reconcile to his 
purity the calling on the house for 30001. for 
the expences of further coptinuing the com- 
mission of naval enquiry, and not. say a 
word about his own salary? With respect 
te the Committee of Finance, far which 
those honourable gentlemen took so much 
credit to themselves, so far from their 
having the merit to originate the mea- 
suie, it was rather forced, upon them by 
the patrigtism of his honourable friend op- 
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the late .ministers found 
was. too popular to be resisted, the noble 


his own, which he had no right to arrogate, 
The honourable gentlemen boasted much 
of their economical arrangements ; but what 
|had they done for .the country in effect} 
They had indeed appointed commissioners of 
accounts without. number; but what had 
these effected? The West India Commis. 
sioners, who had been so Jong appointed, 
at large salaries, had not even yet sailed up. 
on their mission ; and as to the army ac. 
counts, nothing appeared to have been 
effected there. Such had been the conduct 
of these patrons of reform! In short, he 
apprenended that whenever those honourable 
gentlemen should come to state what they 
really had done, their explanation would be 
something like what occurred between gene- 
ral Stanhope and general Walpole upon a 
former occasion, namely, nothing better 
than mutual] reproach and mutual recrimi- 
nation. Those men were the fathers of the 
house of commons at that day, and the 
housey in pity to their nakedness, turned 
their backs upon them, and so he hoped they 
would do upon these honourable gentlemen. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that it was not the first 
time he had observed in the honourable gen-. 
| tleman who had just sat. down an_ eagerness 
|to attack the late administration and its 
friends, though certainly the present, like 
every former attempt, evinced rather an avie 
dity to attack than a power to be offensive, 
He was glad, however, to see in the present 
attack something like a philosophical neutra- 
lity, and that as the late administration had 
had the misfortune of the honourable gen- 
tleman’s opposition, so the present would 
be now likely to come in for its due share, 
The honourable, gentleman had said a great 
deal about independence, and had congratus 
Jated himself in an angry tone upon his 
having no place under any government. He 
(Mr. Sheridan) could only say, that he was 
no divulger of private secrets ; but he might 
make some allusion to a certain public 
message, which he had been deputed to 
deliver to a right honourable friend, now nq 
more (Mr. Fox) at the formation of the 
late administration. He was sure the ho» 
nourable gentleman perfectly ynderstood 
him (a general laugh). He was rather in- 
clined to believe, from the nature of that 
message, that the honourable gentlemaa, 
notwithstanding his _ present ony, 
might. then have been. completely dulcified 
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the measure. 


lord (Petty) adopted it, and claimed that as 


acrimony,. 
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towards that terrible administration he had 
been so much of Jate in the habit of con- 
demiing; aye, and disinterestedly condemn- 
jng too; or disinterestedly, if such pro- 
punciation better suited the taste of the 
honourable gentleman, whether classical or 
vulgar. It was unnecessary to explain more, 
He believed the honourable gentleman per- 
fectly understood him. The honourable 

ntleman had arraigned the late ministry 
‘for having abandoned their public professions, 
Having made such a charge, the onus of the 

roof lay with the honourable gentleman; 
and he (Mr. Sheridan) defied him to produce 
any instance in which the late ministers had 
fora moment shrunk from the principles 
which they had professed, not merely on their 
coming into power, but during the conti- 
nuance of that power. They were denied 
the credit of the committee of finance. 
Did they not support it, and encourage it 
to the utmost of their power? What had 
been the principle of that committee? Eco- 
nomy; and what had been the avowed prin- 
ciple of the late. ministers? Economy. 
Was he called on for an instance? He would 
instance the reduction of the staff ; he would 
instance the barrack department; he would 
instance the reduction of the department of 
the commissariat. He would ask the ho- 
nourable gentleman, if his noble friend near 
him (lord H. Petty) did not pledge himself 
at the outset of his administration, to the 
adoption of every practicable plan of re- 
form and retrenchment in the public expen- 
diture, and if he had not followed up that 
pledge to the last moment of his official au- 
thority ? the honourable gentleman wished to 
deprive his noble friend of all claim to the 
merit of originating the committee of fi- 
nance, and to attribute the whole to ano- 
ther honourable gentleman (Mr. Biddulph) 
from whose merit it wasby no means his 
wish to detract ; but he would say, that his 
‘noble friend, in adopting that measure with 
a view of giving it greater extension, by no 
means wished to deprive the honourable gen- 
tleman, who first proposed it, of thecredit of 
originality ; but surely his noble friend was 
entitled to the praise of having promptly 
adopted the suggestion for the advantage of 
the public, indifferent from whom it might 
proceed. Would that honourable gentle- 
man, who was himself a member of 
that committee. [Here lord Henry Petty 
suggested to Mr. Sheridan, that the honour- 
able member (Mr. Johnstone) was not a 
member of that committee; Mr. Sheridan 





answered loudly, ‘‘ 1 am very glad of it,” 


Vou, IX. 
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which occasioned a considerable laugh], 
He would ask, then, of that honourable 
gentleman who was not 4 member of the 
committee, and might be therefore more 
impartial, whether the late ministers were 
not upon this ground particularly entitled 
to the acknowledgments of the country ? 
Did it appear that there had been any 
shuffling, or any ministerial balloting in the 
furmation of that committee; was there 
any obtrusion of minister’s friends? He 
appealed to the chairman himself of that 
committee, to the honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Biddulph) with whom the motion that 
led to the creation of that committee had 
originated, if such practices had _ been 
resorted to. An allusion had been made 
to the increase of salary in the office of 
first lord of the admiralty. “The salary was 
confessed to be shamefully low. A noble 
lord (Melville) whose conduct since had 
been the subject of such general animadver- 
sion, on the same appointment, received, 
in addition, a considerable salary, levied by 
the illegal interception of the revenue of 
Scotland, which salary the noble lord still 
held though deprived of his place, in virtue 
of which he originally held it. If, there- 
fore, the charges brought by the honourable - 
gentleman were not to be better founded 
than those he had already adduced, he 
(Mr. Sheridan) wished that the honourable 
gentleman would secure to himself the 
office of charger general against the late 
administration and all their friends—He 
desired now to pay some attention to the 
speech of another hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Montague) who had been pleased to charge 
gentlemen on his side of the house with . 
deriding his arguments, because they could 
not answer them; the hon. gentleman 
might, however, have had the politeness 
to wait a little, and try whether they were 
able to answer him or not, before he made 
the assertion. The hon. member had saved 
them the necessity, by offering them ho 
arguments to answer: and as to every thing 
else, he had so fully answered himself 
throughout his speech, that it would be 
superfluous to answer him any farther. 
Some comparisons had been made between 
the case now under discussion, and those 
of Jord Ashburton and lord Lechmere; 
and some comparisons had also been drawn 
between the characters and merits of those 
noble lords, and the right hon. gentleman 
now the subject of the debate. It was 
not his proyince to go into a scrutiny upon 
merits, and no man mere highly esteemed 
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than he did the parliamentary talents of 
the right hon. gentleman; and therefore 
he thought the advice to his majesty, 
of placing him on the opposite bench, was 
wisely given, He could not enter into a 
comparison of the number of briefs, fees, 
and motions which fell to the professional 
lot of the right hon, gentleman, and which 
he was to abandon for his new office. But 
he (Mr. Sheridan), whose Jot it was, to 
vindicate his majesty’s new ministers from 
the indiscreet zeal of some of . their friends, 
must beg to observe, that they. must be 
strange friends indeed who could advise the 
right hon. gentleman to give up. his certain 
professional emoluments of 8.or 10,000l: a 
year, as alledged, to accept a place of 2,000). 
in the exp2riment to become a _ tolerable 
chancellor of the exchequer. It was a 
sacrifice which the house did not wish the 
right hon. gentleman to make, but rather 
that he would keep both. his emoluments 
and his profession; and to those who gave 
him a contrary counsel, well. might he 
exclaim, ‘*‘ Oh, save me from my friends, 
I can myself take care of my enemies !’’ 
with respect to the comparison made 
between the right hon. gentleman and lord 
Ashburton, the cases were totally different. 
That gentleman, when Mr. Dunning, was 
at the top of a profession, of which he was 
the ornament, when he was called up to the 
house of peers without a place; and if the 
duchy of Lancaster had not been assigned 
him, he must have had for his support a 
pension from the public purse. He, how- 
ever, accepted the situation for life, on the 
condition of relinquishing it, so soon as the 
great object of his professional views was 
open, namely, the Chief Justiceship of the 
King’s Bench; but, notwithstanding, the 


sneers which had been cast this night upom 


that noble lord, in allusion to his parliamen- 
tary conduct, in bringing forward a resolu- 
tion, “* that the influence of the crown had 
** increased, was increasing, and ought to 
** bediminished,” he thought the circum- 
stance highly honourable to his character, and 
such as ought not to deprive him of the fa- 
vour of his sovereign, for only wishing to 
eurb that increasing influence of the minis- 
ters of the crown, which added nothing to 
the comforts, the honour, or the authority 
of the monarch. And he thought the 
crown more faithfully and honourably serv- 
ed by the men, such as him, who brought 
forward this resolution, and that they were 
more truly the supporters of the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of the sovereign, than the 
men who could advise the measure now’in 
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debate. It was extremely painful to himto 
make any comparisons that might be thoug 

to wear an invidious aspect to the right, 
hon. gentleman, but he recollected that 
ever since he was a member of that house he 
was mostly in office. He had been At. 
torney General under Mr. Pitt, and Solicitor 
General under lord Sidmouth ; and here he 
begged leave to pay his tribute of praise to 
the upright, pure, and honourable conduet 
of that noble lord, as it had been explained 
this night, when under the administration 
of Mr. Pitt, he might have had the place 
for life, which it was now in contemplation 
toconfer upon the new chancellor of the 
exchequer, had his honourable scruples per. 
mitted him to become the instrument of li. 


‘mitation.to the prerogative and constitu 


tional influence of his royal master. Dur- 
ing the short period of the learned gentle, 
man’s opposition, the air of this side of the 
house did not seem to agree with him, and 
he was now got back to the balmy and bliss. 
ful atmosphere of the Treasury Bench— 
The honourable member had asked, will 
you deprive his majesty of the learned gen- 
tleman’s services in that office for which. he 
had been thought qualified? Now really 
he was of opinion, that if gevtlemen on 
the opposite side. possessed any thing at all, 
they were swarming with chancellors of the 
exchequer, (a laugh.) Even a- noble 
lord and a gallant general had lately pro, 
posed their plans of finance to the house; 
why not make either of them chancellors 
of the exchequer? Why not make the 
gallant general attorney-genera} ? (a laugh.) 
—Amung all their financiers, not one could 
be found to fill the office, but a gentleman 
who, though a very frequent speaker in the 
house, had never, to his knowledge, uttered 
one word. on the subject of finance in his life, 

Mr. Johnstone, in explanation, stated 
that he neither‘had nor would have applied 
to the right honourable gentleman who had 
just sat down for the purpose of procuring 
him any appointment upon the occasion al- 
luded to, and for two reasons, the first, that 
he knew, if he had applied, the right ho- 
nourable gentleman was too much engaged 
in providing for himself and his family, toat- 
tend toany agency for others ; and secondly, 
because if he had requested the right honoura- 
ble gentleman to undertake the commission, 
he was pretty sure that, although he might pro- 
mise, he would have been very apt to forget it. 
Now the fact was, upon the case referred to 
by the right hononrable gentleman, simply 


no more than this. After stating to the 


right honourable gendeman the substance 
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sof some conversations which he had with’an 
illustrious person, now no more, (Mr. Fox) 
‘he did communicate to that right honourable 
gentleman, and authorize him to mention 
his readiness to accept of any office to which 
no salary should be attached, ‘and ‘in which 
he might be able to make himself ‘useful. 
Heremembered that he particularly mention- 
ed Indian affairs, from his ‘knowledge of 
which he stated to the right honourable gen- 
tleman his opinion that he should beable to 
render ‘some ‘service ‘to his country. In 
offering to accept a situation in the conduct 
‘of those affairs without any emolument for 
his services, he hoped he was making a 
proposition which should not expose him to 
censure, or'to the suspicion of any unworthy 
motives. 

Mr. Sheridan, in explanation, expressed 
an unwillingness to fix any imputation on 
the honourable gentleman. As some persons 
wished for emoluments, so others wished 
for honour or patronage. Tt was not for 
him to say, of what description the honour- 
able gentleman's ambition was. With 
respect to the charge of his (Mr. Sheritian) 
being busy in providing for himself and his 
family, the fact was, that his right hon. friend, 
who was now unhappily no more(Mr. Fox), 
tought, that after a service, he hoped not 
unmeritorious, of twerity-seven years in 
parliament, some provision for life ought 
to be made for him, It had happened 
rather singularly, that his right honourable 
friend had intimated, that the office that had 
been ‘so much spoken of that night, the 
chaticellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, 
should be appropriated to’ that provision ; 
but, on consulting with his colleagues, his 
right honourable friend found that they had 
formed a determination not to grant for life 
this office, or any other, usually held during 
pleasure. On being informed of this deter- 
mination, he entreated his right honourable 
friend by no means to press the matter, and 
this he remained without a provision for 
life, and this office was reserved for the dis- 
posal of the new ministers. 

Mr. Simeon thought the right of granting 
the office in question for life ought not to be 
much exercised. He thought it wrong, 
however, toadopt ageneral restriction with a 
view to a particular case. He regretted that 
the question should now be brought forward 
to prevent. the formation of a new adminis- 
tration. ‘He wished the late administration 
to have remained in place. But the new 
administration were better than none, and 
therefore he was unwilling to see its forma- 
Hon impeded. If the crown had the power 
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of granting the office for life to lord Lech- 
‘mere and lord Ashburton, it hadalsothe pow- 
er of granting it in the present case, and who 
had a right to interfere with the discretion of 
the crown in ‘the exercise’ of that power ? 
Mr, Fuller said, he should be always 
forward to support the just exercise of his 
majesty’s prerogative; but he confésséed 
that he must disapprove of the manner in 
which it was understood that this prerogative 
was now about to be applied, and therefore 
he would support this motion. For the sake 
of the king’s own ‘interest he would support 
this motion ; because he did not like the 
idea of his majesty’s giving away places for 
life. On thecontrary, he would advise him 
to keép such places subject to his disposal, 
for those men who served him. He would 
recommend to the king to keep the key 
of the oat-chest himself, and not give it to 
others; for he might rely upon it, that if 
he did not retain the power of serving those 
men, they would not serve him. It would be 
much better for his majesty that all places 
for life were converted into places during 
pleasure than to allow any increase of the 
former. This he said with a view to the 
king's own interest ; for he regarded his 
majesty much, for his firm attachment to 
the constitution. He declared, that in his 
opinion the names of George the Third, 
Nelson, end William Pitt, ought to be en- 
graven on the hearts of all Englishmen, for 
the noble services they had rendered to their 
country ; for having in fact been the saviours 
of our glorious constitution? As to the 
right honourable gentleman to whom this 
motion was understood particularly to refer, 
he declared that he could see no reasonable 
objection tohim, compared with those who 
preceded him in the offige to which he was 
said to be appointed, especially when he 
considered how young the man was who 
held that office in the late administration. 
Mr. Wilberforce had the honour, ‘he said, 
to have been very long acquainted with the 
principles and character of the right bonour- 
able gentleman to whom this motion was 
understood more immediately to refer, and 
he sincerély believed him a man of the 
highest disinterestedness and public spirit. 
With this impression strongly upon his 
mind, his opinion must be, that that right 
honourable gentleman himself would have 
come forward to render this debate unne- 
cessary, if it were not that, fromthe man- 
ner in which a notice of the motion had 
been given, the remarks which had been 
made the preceding night, and other cir-. 
cumstances, such a proceeding might ap- 
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pear.the effect of intimidation, than which 
nothing, he was persuaded, was less likely 
to have effect upon the mind of that right 
honourable gentleman. However, the mo- 
tion was such as he could not hesitate to 
support. 

The Master of the Rolls having had no 
opportunity of inquiring fully into the me- 
rits of the general proposition which this 
motion involved, could not think himself 
justified in voting for its adoption. There 
were, in his opinion, a variety of topics, 
which ought to de fully investigated before 
such a motion was acceded to. There were 
many places held for life which ought to be 
converted into places during pleasure, and, vice 
versa, there were alsomany places, the tenure 
of whichoughttobeleftentirely tothediscre- 
tion of his majesty, and of which nature the 
place towhich this motion was understood to 
refer might be one; the house surely would 
not venture todecide without any enquiry or 
deliberation whatever. If the case were 
determined in the very hasty manner pro- 
posed, he was rather afraid that the public 
would not give the house credit for acting 
dispassionately, in being actuated by the 
motives which the advocates professed to 
have in view ; for it would be very naturally 
asked, if such motives prevailed, why should 
a question of this nature be brought for- 
ward ina hurry? When the honourable 
gentlemen wlio supported this motion re- 
probated the practice of granting for 
life such a place as it particularly al- 
Iuded to, did they feel that they were re- 
flecting on the conduct of the marquis of 
Rockipgham and Mr. Fox, in 1782, and 
that it was a corrupt qct, so to grant the 
same place tolord Ashburton? But his maip 
objection to this motion at present, the learn- 
ed gentleman stated to be this, that it took 
up.a broad and general question upan mere 
personal grounds; and this he the more re- 
gretted, because his right honourable friend 
to whom it alluded, was certainly one who 
gave up, it was notorious, avery high and 
Jucratiye situation in his profession, for the 
purpose of. serving his sovereign and his 
country in another department, by which 
act he certainly ought not to be allowed to 
suffer any loss; but taking a yiew of the 
proposition under discussion, upon general 
grounds, he would appeal to the candour 
and yood sense of the house, whether if a 
¢ase of universally acknowledged merit 
should arise, to which a place of this nature 
eught.to be given for life, the house should 
s0 limit the prerogative as to prevent his 
' majesty from granting it; whether if a case, 
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for instance, such as that of lord Ashburton 
should occur the day following, the house it. 
self would not regret the imposition of such 
a restraint? He would therefore put it to 
the house, whether it would not be extreme. 
ly rash to adopt a resolution of this nature, 
restraining the legitimate prerogative of the 
crown, without any inquiry or deliberation 
as to itstendency and probable consequences? 

Lord Howick, denied the right hon. 
and learned gentleman's assertion, that 
this motion went to impose any improper 
restraint upon the royal prerogative, or that 
it could in any degree be considered an inno- 
vation or invasion of that prerogative. For, 
in point of fact, what did it propose? Why, 
nothing more than this, that a place should 
not be granted for life, which had_ been 
heretofore held only during pleasure. He 
was not at present disposed to enter into q 
discussion as to the extent of the king’s pre- 
rogative; but this he had no difficulty in 
saying, that this prerogative did not autho- 
rise the grant of places for life, which had 
been heretofore held during pleasure. This 
motion, therefore, only proposed to advise 
his majesty not to do that which according 
to law he was not warranted in doing. The 
conduct towards the judges, in the reign of 
William the Third, had no reference what- 
ever to the case now under consideration. If, 
indeed, the crown could grant places of this 
nature for life, why not by and by grant the 
chancellorship of the exchequer itself, or the 
lord chancellorship for life? A case of the 
latter having been so appointed had no doubt 
occurred in the person of Wolsey. But, what 
were the remarks of lord Coke upon that 
subject? Why, that the principle of such an 
appointment was utterly objectionable, that 
it was not legal to grant those. places for life 
which it had been heretofore usual to hold 
during pleasure. Such, then, was the ob- 
ject of this motion. It proposed only to de, 
clare the law to the crown, in order that no 
deviation from it should take place. With 
regard ta the precedents referred to in the 
course of the aie he had not had time ta 


look into all the proceedings upon |them; | 


but in the case of lord Ashburton, he bes 
lieved that the propriety of the grant made 
to that noble Jord was at that time much dis- 
puted, and, in his opinion, very justly. For, 
much as herespected the merits of that great 
man, he certainly should not haye voted for 
such a measure, as he could not think it was 
a legal grant. To the memory and charac- 
ter of the marquis of Rockingham, although 
he was too young te have had the happiness 


of any acquaintance with him, no one could 
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‘be more willing than he was to pay the ut- 
most tribute of respect. Towards another 
distinguished member (lord Lansdowne) of 
that administration under which that grant 
took place, he felt both respect and grati- 
tade, for to that noble lord he owed much 
rsonal* kindness. But still he could not 
express any approbation of the grant they 
thought proper to sanction, either upon the 
ds of constitutional principle or expe- 
diency. The right honourable and learned 
gentleman seemed to allude to some in- 
stances of persons being rewarded by pen- 
sions for quitting the lucrative profession of 
the law to engage in politics. He really ne- 
ver heard of any such instance. [the case of 
jord Grantley was mentioned across the ta- 
ble.) But, resumed the noble lord, that case 
does not apply ; for that noble lord, who was 
Speaker of the house of commons, was 
placed ina situation where legal knowledge 
was essential to the performance of his duty, 
and that knowledge augmented his title to 
the liberality of provision. Lord Ashburton, 
too, filled an high office in the house of lords, 
and was a cabinet minister. In both the 
cases the noble lords alluded to were not ta- 
ken out of their profession, properly speak 
ing. “But such was not the case with the 
right honourable gentleman referred to in the 
resent debate. He did not mean to speak 
of that right honourable gentleman with any 
personal disrespect ; but certainly he could 
not compare his pretensions with those of 
Mr. Dunning. No, they were not to be 
placed on the same footing, and therefore 
the analogy contended for could not hold. 
But, if the arrangement were to make the 
sight honourable gentleman lord chancellor, 
he should have no objection, neither should 
he object to see him occupy any of the high 
legal offices in that house for which his abi- 
lities and habits so peculiarly fitted him; but 
when he saw him leaving his profession for 
the purpose of pursuing finance, he could 
not help feeling some surprise, and some- 
thing more when it was proposed to giye the 
right honourable gentleman a bonus for this 
singular transfer. Upon this point, how- 
ever, he did not mean to say more, for: in- 
deed it was unnecessary after the admirable 
speech of his right honourable friend (Mr. 
Sheridan), who very justly observed, that of 
all the other departments; that of chancellor 
of the exchequer was the one for which the 


‘ . Tight honourable gentleman seemed to be 


least qualified. If, however, the right ho- 
nourable gentleman chose to pursue the ca- 
teer of politics in preference to the career of 


the law, he must take it with all its risks. It! 
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| had been, the noble lord observed, ascribed 
‘to the party with whom he had the honou 
to act, that they pretended to comprehend 
'all the talents of the country. If they had 
‘ever imagined themselves to be so, it would 
| have been a most arrogant presumption in- 
| deed; but they always disclaimed any such 
| pretensions, although it suited the purpose of 
| newspaper libellers to persist in repeating 
| the charge; a charge, indeed, which he, for 
/ one, took occasion, as often as opportunity 
served, to repel. But, without arrogating 
| any extraordinary degree of talents to those 
with whom he was connected; without at- 
| tempting any contrast with their opponents, 
he would ask, what estimate was to be form- 
| ed of the ability of those honourable gentle- 
' men who felt obliged to go to the law for a 
| chancellor of the exchequer, and to offer him 
| a premium for accepting the office? On this 
| head. little remained to be added to what the 
| house had heard from an honourable mem- 
| ber (Mr. Sharp), who had afforded such an 
| evidence of talent, in this his first essay, .as 
| held out the most flattering promise of fu- 
| ture eminence.—With regard to the aéser- 
| tion, that only one reversion had fallen in 
| since the late administration came into pow« 
er, he could assure the house, that this was 
a mistake, for there was a very considerable 
reversion which fell in in an island, and 
another indeed in an office over which he 
presided, which he did not think proper to 
dispose of. Now, surely the disposition 
made by the lord ¢hancellor of a particular 
reversion in that noble Jord’s gift could not 
be cited as an instance to contradict the as- 
sertion he advanced on a former evening res 
lative to the general conduct of the late mi- 
nisters upon the subject of reversions. The 
fact of the reversion alluded to in the lord 
chancellor's gift wasnot classed-by the report , 
of the committee of finance inthe list of pub- 
lic reversions, but was always considered as a 
private place, subject to the sole controul of 
the officer by whom it had in this instance 
been disposed of. ~Adverting to the obser- 
vation of an honourable gentleman on the 
other side (Mr. Sturges Bourne) that he 
ought not to bring forward on ‘the following 
day the explanation of which he had given 
notice, in the absence of those who were ac- 
quainted with and competent to answer him 
upon the subject of that explanation, the no- 
ble lord stated, that he was glad those gen- 
tlemen were absent; for, said he, it is one 
which I should hold it to be rather indeticate 
to canvass. 1 shall confine mvself to a state- 
ment of the facts, which are so much mis- 
represented that I should feel it to be highly 
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‘improper to suffer such misrepresentations 
‘to be further circulated, and particularly so 
‘to leave such misrepresentations to operate 
during the holidays, To this resolution I 
am the more determined, and the necessity 
of an early explanation appears the more ob- 
vious, from a letter which was shewn me in 
a newspaper of this morning addressed to 
lord Grenville and myself. In this letter 
‘some extracts from the minutes of the 
council are inserted, which serve to shew 
that the writer had seen otir minutes; but 
“he has so garbled them as to give a false co- 
lour torthe whole transaction. I will appeal, 
then, to the candour of those who hear me, 
whether I should allow such misrepresenta- 
tion to go unanswered; whether by post- 
poning the answer, I should suffer the mis- 
representation to do mischief; whether it 
be not more becoming in me to state here, in 
the proper constitutional place, the real cir- 
cumstances of the case; or, whether the 
honourable gentleman would have me con- 
descend to answer the writer in a newspa- 
per? I shall upon this explanation trust to 
the-candour of the house, and to the justice 
of my country, for the vindicatiorf of that 
line of conduct, which in concert with my 
colleagues, I have felt it my duty to pursue. 
Mr. Sturges Bourne, in explanation, said, 
he had expressed some surprise that the no- 
ble lord should think of bringing forward his 
explanation in the absence of those who 
alone could know on that side of the house, 
the circumstances to which the noble lord 
would have to advert. The noble lord 
would not suppose, surely, that he had any 
thing to do with the publication alluded to 
by the noblelord. He assured him he knew 
nothing of it. 
General Graham supported the motion. 
He had for many years acted with Mr. Pitt, 
and generally of course with the gentlemen 
on the other side, particularly during the 
last parliament, when such proceedings had 
taken place against a noble viscount, to 
whom he had the honour to be related (lord 
Melville,) as were by their violence and in- 
justice a disgrace to the Journals of the 
use. He regretted sincerely the dismis- 
sal of the Jate administration , and particu- 
larly as they were succeeded by men who 
from their conduct in abandoning the go- 
yernment on the death of Mr. Pitt, from 
acknowledged incapacity to conduct it, left 
that on record which furnished an evidence 
of their present presumption.—The ques- 
tion being then loudly called for, a di- 
vision took place: when there appeared for 
the address 208; against it 115; majority 
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93. While the supporters of the addres 
were in the lobby, order was called, and lord 
Howick addressed them as follows :—Gep, 
tlemen; I understand, that it is intended 
to propose to morrow, that the house should 
at its rising adjourn for a much Jonger time 
than is usual at this period of the session, [ 
or than I think consistent with the present 
state of affairs, or with my views of the 
public interest. The adjournment whichis 
to be proposed is to next Monday fortnight, 
Itis my intention, on the grounds I have 
mentioned, to oppose’that motion, and to 
propose by way of amendment, unless, ag 
I hope, it may be proposed by somebody 
else, that no longer adjournment should 
take place than till Monday se’nnight at far. 
thest. As there will certainly be a divisiog 
upon this question, and in all probability 
an early one, I hope Gentlemen will feel the 
propriety of a full and early attendance 
(aloud cry of hear, hear.) On the re-ads 
mission of strangers,. we found that the ad. 
dress had been ordered to be carried up by 
such members of that house who were of 
his Majesty's privy council, 

(Mr. Patmer's Perition.] A petitionof 
John Palmer Esq. of the city of Bath was 
brought up, and read; setting forth, ‘that: 
the petitioner having, in common with 
other subjects of this kingdom experienced 
greatinconvenience from the tedious, irregit. 
lar, and insecure mode of correspondence 
by the General Post, and having had free 
quent occasions to remark great defects in 
the establishments of the Post Office, which 
had become a matter of universal complaint, 
he was induced to give much serious consis 
deration to a grievance of such magnitude, 
and was ultimately convinced that improves 
ments might be made so as not only to effect 
a more speedy, regular, and secure convey- 
ance for letters throughout the Kingdom, 
but Jikewise be the means of providing the 
same advantages for property and travellers, 
and at the same time of creating and sup: 
porting a gradual, and ultimately a very 
considerable, increase to the revenue, des 
rivable from the Post Office, which, instead 
of keeping pace with the increasing com- 
merce and opulence of the country, had (im 
consequence of the defects before alluded 
9) been long in a state of stagnation, if not 
of actual decrease ; and that in the spring 
of 1782, the petitioner having arranged the 
general outline of his proposed reform, and 
connected with it such an increased rate of 
postage, with a restriction on franking, a9 
appeared adviseable at the commencement, 
he communicated the same to the right hor 
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nourable William Pitt, the then chancellor 
of his Majesty’s exchequer, who imme- 
diately conceived so favourable an opinion 
ofsthe benefit to be obtained for the coun- 
try if the plan could be effected, that he 
gave the petitioner every encouragement to 
proceed, and requested him without delay 
to procure all possible information on a sub- 
ject of so much importance, and to spare 
no pains in bringing the proposed arrange- 
ments into such a‘state as would enable and 
justify. a trial of the scheme. and that, in 
consequence of these directions, the peti- 
tioner, after making some requisite arrange- 
ments in regard to the extensive commer- 
cial. and other concerns in which he was at 
that time engaged, travelled over a great 
part of the kingdom, for the purpose of | 
collecting further information on the sub. 
ject, the different Postmasters having pre- 
viously received orders froin the treasury to 
answer his inquiries; and that, -during the 
petitioner's absence, the administration was 
' changed, but the new administration be- 
ing equaily desirous of encouraging and ef- 
fecting the plan, sent the outline to the ge- 
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of neral post Office for inspection, and it was 
ag | returned with voluminous objections from 
at’ the superior officers, who asserted, that the 
th post office establishment had, after the full- 











est consideration and every possible exertion, 
been brought to the most perfect state of 
improvement, not only as to expedition 
and safety, but in the interior departments, 
and that avy attempt to alter it would be 
tuinous to the correspondence and com- 
merce of the country, and if any ignorant 
projector were suffered to interfere for such 
apurpose, he ought to be made responsible, 
as far asmight be, for the consequences ; 
and that, although some of these objections | 
appeared well founded, it was evident that 
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m, — others arose from prejudice and self-interest ; 
the #@ but the petitioner was directed to answer 
TS, them in detail, which he had scarcely done 
yp> & before the administration was again chang- 
ery # ed; and Mr. Pitt, on his return to office, 
des —§ received further decided objections from the 








post-office, which were followed up by such 












m- — 4 determined opposition and outcry against 
(im J the plan as to create a combination amongst | 
ded (§ the inn keepers and coach-masters on the 
not @ toads, and by rendering them unwilling to 





convey the mails on the terms proposed threa- | 
tened to destroy the whole of the arrange. | 









and Ments made by the petitioner preparatdry to | 
of the trial; this, together with the compli- | 
asf cated nature and construction of the posts, ' 
ant, fp Which his plan would totally disarrange, and | 
hor f Which he must of course completely now 
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model, gave full employment to” his: mind, 
and cause for serious reflection and anxiety ; 
and that the petitioner had first taken up- 
the idea of reform as a very simple one, and 
easy to be accomplished, but as he was im- 
perceptibly led on in the pursuit of’ his fa+ 
vourite object, the new and accumulated’ 
dangers and obstacles which opened upon 
him at every step; together with the-invete- 
rate opposition he experienced fromthe Ge- 
neral Post Office, froni which he had been’ 
led to expect by government every assist- 
ance, convinced hina that he had involved * 
himself in almost inextricable difficulties ; it 
had completely possessed his mind, and he 


| had pursued it through different changes of 


administration for above twovyears; he had 
incurred great expence; the. various con- 
cerns he had been engaged in had been neg 
lected to his great loss, and he found that he 
had° no alternative now left, but either to 
abandon the plan, to return to safety, and 
dedicate his future life to the recovery and 
improvement of his various private concerns, 
or to make the sacrifice of abandoning those” 
altogether, and adhere to his plan, and to the’ 
chance of acquiring a great fortune for him- 
self and family by itssuccess, as Mr. Allen” 
had done before him by his improvements ° 
of the posts; he submitted therefore these 
circumstances and his situation to Mr.«Pitr; 
and the necessity of immediately settling the 
terms which were to determine his choice, 
and that to the justice of this the minister di- 
rectly assented, and assured the petitioner,’ : 
that if he would give in his proposals*for 
compensation so that the promised advanta+ 
ges could but be secured, and the agreement 
be made fair and safe forthe public, what 


: ever fortune the petitioner might derive from: 


it, there would be no hesitation on his part-to: 
close with it, and to satisfy his mind as to” 
his future prospects; and that, in comse= 
quence of this assurance, the petitioner ‘in+ 
formed Mr. Pitt, through the present Bishop + 
of Lincoln, his then secretary, that he would 
undertake the proposed’ reform at his own ‘ 
risk and expence, on condition that he should ” 


be entitled to receive, during his life, two - 
and an half per centum on the future in- 


creased revenue of the-Post Office beyond:' 


‘the present nett profits, provided’ his plan ~ 


succeeded, but not a shilling otherwise; and 3 
that with this proposal the petitioner deliver - 
ed in a statement of the Post Office revenue, 
from avery early period, by which it appear- 
ed, that, at the expiration of two centuries 
from its establishment, it had reachedonly * 


to £150,000: per annum; and, tomar: 


“more strongly the profits he expected wr de-- 
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rive from his plan, as well as the powers ne- 
cessary to carry it into execution, -he_ like- 
wise gave in a narrative of Mr. Allen’s trans- 
actions and agreement with government in 
1720, relative to his farm of the cross posts, 
which were improved gradually, and at dif- 
ferent periods, during upwards of 42 years, 
tillhe died (after the accumulation of a very 
large fortune, and his having received up- 
wards of £12,000 per annum for many 
years, asa reward for his services, and du- 
ring the: whole time retained the absolute 


and independent controul of that branch of | 


the Post Office}; and that, in reply to this 
offer, the petitioner was informed by Mr. 
Pitt, through his secretary, ‘‘ that the pro- 
posal was thought fair, and would be fully 
complied with, provided the plan succeed. 
ed;” and that the agreement having been 
thus acceded to, the petitioner proceeded to 
make his plan more perfect, and prepare for 
the trial; and Mr. Pitt, in every conversa 
tion previous to such trial, constantly ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied with the 
fairness. and moderation of the terms, and 
the benefit to be derived to the public if the 
plan could but be successfully carried into 
execution ; and that in the autumn of 1784, 
after two years of incessant labour and anx- 
iety, the plan was tried on the Western road, 
and succeeded beyond the promise held out 
by the petitioner, who had nevertheless af- 
terwards,to encounter a renewal of hostili- 
ties and impediments from the Post Office, 
which obliged him to apply for the protec- 
tion of the Lords of the Treasury, who im- 
mediately saw the necessity of their interfe- 
rence, and issued a peremptory order for the 
purpose ; but the mischief had so far been 
done, that a considerable delay took place 
before the. trials could be made upon the 
other roads; and that Mr. Pitt, being of 
opinion that the repeated impediments and 
opposition experienced from the Post Office 
rendered it absolutely requisite that the pe- 
titioner should hold some ostensible official 
situation, the better to enable him to forward 
the establishment of his plan, and prevent 
further obstructions, proposed that he should 
be appointed surveyor and comptroller gene- 
ral, with a salary of £1,500 per annum, 
which should be accepted in lieu of per cen- 
tage on any part of the Post Office revenue 
within £240,000, being £90,000 above 
the amount at that time ; and of course the 
proposed salary was considerably less -than 
the per centage would have amounted to ; 
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ther than start obstacles on his part, and par- 
ticularly as it was intimated that, in case any 


accident should happen to the petitioner af- . 
| ter effecting the plan, but before he had an - 


| Opportunity of making a suitable provision 
for ‘his family, there could be no doubt but 
that government would take such an event 
into consideration; and that in the autumn 


; of 1785, when the plan had been carried , 
| into effect on many of the roads in the | 


| Ringers, and arrangements made for ‘tg 
further extension, a draft of the petitioner’s 


Treasury, agreeably to the modified terms, 
being a grant from his majesty, appointing 
the petitioner surveyor, and comptroller ges 


authority to suspend any of the officers and 


servants belonging thereto, and granting him ~ 


in consideration of his good and faithful ser- 
vices for the advancement of the revenue, 
and the advantage of the commerce and ma- 
nufactures of the kingdom, as well by way 
of reward of such services, as to encourage 


him to continue his exertions for furthering 


the same, a clear salary of £1,500, together 
with £2. 10s. per cent on the increased 
post revenue, according to the modification 
before stated; and that when a draft of this 
proposed appointment was laid before the 








then attorney general, he was of opinion 
that an act of parliament would be requisite 
to enable the minister to carry the agreement 
made with the petitioner into execution, as 
the Post-Office Act of the gth of Queen 
Anne merely authorises appointments under 
the postmaster general, and in consequence 
of this obstacle the intended grant was sus« 
pended till the requisite act could be obtain« 
ed; and that during this delay, the petition- 
er not having sufficient authority vested in 
him to forward and protect his plan, it got 
into great irregularity, owing to the. neglect 
of the contractors, who had been induced to 
believe that he was unsupported by govern- 
ment, and that as the plan had to encounter 
fresh objections and.memorials from the 
Post Office, it must necessarily be given up; 
therefore being disheartened by these appre- 
hensions, as well as by the severity of the 
winter, and influenced by the advice and 
threats of those who were adverse to the 
plan, a combination was entered into, and 
bonds under heavy penalties executed among: 
many of the coachmasters as well as post- 
masters, not only to decline any mail.coach 
contracts, but-to oppose them wherever at- 





but the petitioner consented to this proposed 
gaodification of his original agreement, ra- 





tempted to be established ; and that in this 
situation the petitioner found that unless he 


intended appointment was prepared at the — 


neral of the Post Office during his life, with ; 
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immediately obtained some official powers, | ed by the Report of the Commissioners of 


the plan must sink, and all his labour, anx- 
iety, and expence be lost ; and therefore, 
after representing his apprehensions to the 
minister, and consenting to postpone the 
completion of his agreement, till the requi- 
site arrangements could be made respecting 
it, a limited appointment was in August, 
1786, directed to be granted him by the 

stmaster general, under which he might 
be enabled to forward his plan, ‘but with an 
assurance from Mr Pitt, that the full benefit 
of his agreement should be ultimately se- 
cured to him, and he at the same: time ob- 
tained a warrant for a part of his expences, 


-not having till then received a shilling either | 


for himself or his numerous agents, although 
more than four years had elapsed since the 
commencement of the business, as he was 
determined to.adhere strictly to his proposal, 
that the plan should be proved efficient and 
beneficial to the public, before he would ac- 
cept any remuneration whatever; and that 
having obtained this limited appointment, 
the petitioner without loss of time went into 
Scotland in order to arrange the posts of 
that kingdom, and afterwards to Paris for 
the purpose of establishing a daily packet 
and post connection between France and 
this country, so that he was not able to re- 
tura to London till October, 1787; and that 
early in 1788 he was requested to. go to Ire 

Jand, in order to settle regulations respecting 


| Inquiry, after their full investigation into 
_the whole of the proceedings.” Unexpect- 
ed and distressing as this further procrastina- 
| tion was, the proposal appeared so candid 
| and. proper that the petitioner could not but 
consent toit; and that in 1788 the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry made their Report as 
| to the Post Office; and stated, with respect 
| to the petitioner, ‘* That he had performed 
his agreement with government far beyond 
his promise, not only as to expedition and 
safety, but at a&20,000 per annum less than 
was proposed ; and that he had accomplish- 
ed his object in despite of numerous difficul- 
ties, anda most powerful opposition, and 
| every obstruction that could be thrown in 
| his way by the officers of the General. Post 
| Office ; and therefore the commissioners de- 
| clared the petitioner. justly. entitled to his 
| specified compensation, being a yery small 
| part of that increased revenue which his in- 
‘tegrity, activity, and zeal, had created, ex- 
| clusive of the convenience and numerous 
| collateral advantages which the country at 
| large, and more particularly the commercial 

part of it, derived from his exertions ;” and 
‘that, after this examination and decision by 
the commissioners, the. petitioner, at the 
;end of December 1788, @rote to the mi- 
| nister, requesting him to fulfil his ‘original 
| agreement, stating at the same time that he 
, had various other plans which he conceived 





the establishment of mail-coaches in that | of the greatest consequence to the corres- 
kingdom, and likewise for the forming bet- | pondence of the kingdom and particuiarly 
ter communications by packets between the | of the metropolis and its neighbourhood, 








northern and southern parts of that country, 
-and the English ports; and that although 
the petitioner had during these intervals, in 
his frequent communications with Mr. Pitt, 
the most positive assurances, that after ef- 
fecting these fur:her arrangements the agree- 
- ment made with him should be no longer 
delayed, but settled to his entire satis- 
faction, yet, on his return, he had the 
mortification to encounter further impedi- 
ments from the Post Office; and he there- 
fore most earnestly and warmly pressed the 
‘minister to carry his agreement with him 
into immediate execution, and by granting 
_him the promised powers put an end to these 
hostile attacks from the office, so injurious 
both to himself and the public; and that 
Mr. Pitt acknowledged the necessity as well 
as justice of this demand, and his anxious 
wish tocomply with it ; and at last observed, 
“That it would be a great satisfaction to his 
mind, and more fully authorise and justify 
the agreement with the public, if sanction- 
Vor, IX, 


' which waited this final adjustment to enable 
| him to carry into execution: and that fur- 
| ther delays now arose from the peculiar and 
unfortunate circumstances which occurred 
at that time, and the consequent embarrass- 
ments of government, and at last from the 
difficulties the petitioner experienced in his 
pecuniary concerns ; wearied out with these 
continued mortifying and vexatious delays, 
to which he saw no probable end, and 
against which, or to compel the performance 
of his agreement, he had no legal remedy, 
; he, at the earnest desire of the minister, 
consented to continue further to act with the 
limited and uncertain powers he hitherto had 
done, but un ler the strongest assurances on 
the. part of Mr. Pitt, ‘* that there should be 
no future interference. with his regulations 
from the General Post. Office, and that he 
should féel himself equally protected and 
advantaged in all respects as if possessed of 
the. intended Patent Grant of 1785, and 
that he might be assured his agreement was 


| 
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equally valid as if sanctioned by an act of 
‘parliament; and that soon after'a new ap- 
_  pointment was sent to him, and he was paid, 
‘after seven years delay, the whole arrears 
of the salary and per centage to. that time, 
-and agreeably to his modified agreement of 
“1785, but he was allowed nothing for his 
time previous to the commencement of the 
plan in August 1714, or for his subsequent 
great expences in England, or even in France 
or Ireland, nor was there any mentioned 
reversion of the situation for any of his 
family, as he was led to expect in the modi- 
fication of his agreement in 1785, but he 
was told he must look to an ample recom- 
pence for all this in the great and increasing 
‘advantages of his per centages; and that 
however convenient the petitioner found 
this sum for the settlement of his pecuniary 
difficulties, in consequence of his attention 
to this business, and whatever pleasure he 
‘felt at the arrears, according to his modified 
agreement, being thus honourably dis- 
charged, yet he never failed expressing his 
dissatisfaction at the Patent Appointment of 
1785 not being yet granted to him, or his 
original agreement not being fulfilled, and 
his fears and apprehensions of the conse- 
quences both to the public, his plan, and 
to himself; and that for some little time 
after this, however, the petitioner proceed- 
ed uninterruptedly, and to his satisfaction ; 
- ut it being soon known at the Post Office 
that he had no legal authority, independent 
of the Postmaster General, the old oppo- 
- sition and intrigues revived, and were pur- 
sued for a considerable time, or at intervals, 
in a manner that might naturally be expected 
where prejudice was so deeply rooted, and 
power in the exercise of persons so complete- 
ly atvariance with each other, and whose ideas 
of busitiess, and the mode of conducting 
it, were so different; and that the former 
unwarrantable conduct to defeat the plan on 
one side, and unavoidably so to protect it 
on the other were again resorted to ; on eve- 
ry occasion ‘which the petitioner conceived 
of importance to his plan, or the revenue, 
he acted in the best manner he could for its 
advantage, and to alarm and deter the office 
from interfering in its conduct; and, con- 
: fiding in the spiritof his original agreement, 
he uniformly denied at such times the post- 
master-general over him, asserted his agree- 
ment, and appealed to the minister, which 
generally produced a temporary cessation to 
this harrassing and injuriotts interference 
with his regulations, and he was frequently 
- assured some lime or other should be drawn, 
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or some effectual measure adopted, to put 
an end to it; and that at last the postmagtey 
general suspendéd the petitioner, in Mareh. 
1792, for disobedience of ‘their orders, wp. 
der this nominal appointment, which he had 
been compelled to act with to the best of hig 
judgment, and independent of the postings. 
ter general; for, had he not done so op 
every occasion he thought necessary, anid: 
according to the powers described in the pa. 
‘tent appointment drawn up in 1785, and 
assured to him by the minister, he never 
could have carried his plan into execution, 
or the public been in the enjoyment of its 
advantages ; and that after varions remon- 
strgnces and answers between the postmas. 
ter-general and himself at the Board of Treas 
sury, and with which, on the part of the 
petitioner, the. minister expressed himself 
satisfied, he was compelled to leave the con- 
duct of his plan to the office, as was origi. 
nally intended, after he should have perfect. 
ly established it, but, of course, considered 
that he was not to be prejudiced in the pro. 
fits arising from his agreement; and he in- 
timated to the minister, that he still was 
ready to proceed to further great and exten- 
sive improvements, of material importance 
to the public convenience and the revenue, 
if granted the requisite powers promised 
him ; and that, some time after this decla. 
ration a warrant was sent to the post office 
for the payment of the petitioner's arrears 
(according to his modified agreement in 
1785) to April 1793; and the Board of 
Treasury gave him notice that they had set- 
tled an allowance of £3000 per ann, on 
him for his life, in compensation for his ser- 
vices ; and that to this the petitioner declared, 
as he invariably had done, that heshould con- 
sider himself extremely ill treated if he was 
paid in any degree short of his actual 
agreement; that Mr. Pitt had a right, if 
he thought proper, and as might suit his 
political convenience, to dispense with his 
services, but he could fot in justice dispense 
with the engagements he had entered into 
with the petitioner; and that, in Decem- | 
ber 1794, after the usual period had elapsed 
of making up the annual accounts at the 
General Post Offices, the petitioner sent-a 
memorial to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, stating his agreement, and te- 
quiring Post Offices accounts to April 1794, 
and the payment of the balance of salary 
and per centage due to him beyond the sum 
he had been paid (of £3000). In August, 
1795, after various applications and waiting 
eight months, he. received an answer, stat- 
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ing, that their lordships were of opinion 
that the sum of £3000 per. annum for his 
life was a just and full compensation for the 


services he had rendered, and that they did 


not think themselves justified on the 

tof the public to make any addition to 
that allowance ; and that, in January 1796, 
(being shortly after the next meeting of par- 
liament) the petitioner having advised with 
his counsel in the further steps necessary to 
be taken in this hayrassing business, present- 


ed to the Board of ‘Treasury a remonstrance ! 


to their answer, and proposed, that if their 
Jordships conceived themselves. unable to 
perform the agreement made with him, an 
application might be made to parliament on 
‘the subject, when the agreement, as well 
ashis merits and his condact, might be fully 
investigated ; and that although an answer 
was promised in time for the petitioner to 
make such appeal, he did not receive it till 
the dissolution of parliament was determined 
on, and he had to wait the meeting of the 
new one in the following year, when a 
committee of the house was appointed *‘ To 
consider of the agreements made with the 


petitioner for the reform and improvement | 


of the Post Office and its revenue, and to 
inquire into the causes of his suspension, 
and report to the house the evidence receiv- 
ed;” and that, in May 1797, the commit- 


tee, after being occupied above five weeks | 


on the subject, reported to the house the 
evidence received, which was ordered to be 
printed, and fully proved the agreement 
made with the petitioner as before stated. 
--Ordered to lie upon the table. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday, March 26. 


[Commerce or THe Country]. Lord | 


Auckland called the attention of the house 
toa practice, which, from a sense of duty, 
he had so often pursued, in bringing 
forward, for the information of parliament, 
such annual accounts as were connected 
with any office that he had happened to fill. 
He was more especially induced to this, 
as he had resigned a few days ago the 
presidency of the committee of council for 
tkade, an office of great importance and 
responsibility, which no prudent man would 
undertake or held, unless he felt that he 
could have the confidence and co-operation 
of.a strong and enlightened government. 
He was proud to believe that he had possess- 
ed the. unreserved confidence of a govern- 
Ment entitled to those epithets. The efficient 
officessof that government had been filled 
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by individuals of eminent talents, well 
suited to their respective departments,. They 
had been aided in their councils by collea- 
gues equally distinguished. ‘They had stood 
high in the opinion of parliament, and in 
the esteem and respect of foreign countries, 
In closing this description he felt a want of 
language to express what was due to the. 
character of his honourable friend (lord 
Grenville) ; to the integrity, wisdom, and 
energy, of his mind; to his indefatigable 
zeal in the discharge of his public duties; 
ito his solicitude for the interests, security, 
and prosperity of the empire. It was fair 
to attribute to such an administration some 
part of the wonderful increase wHich had 
taken place in our manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation, in the course of the last 
year. ‘The: papers for which he would 
now move would exhibit proofs of that 
increase far. beyond all expectation and 
example.— The comparative account. of 
imports would shew that the total value, 
exclusive of prize goods, and of the India 
and China trade, had been, 
For the year 1804 _- - - £22,016,000 
1805 - - = 23,130,000 
ae 1806 - - - 24,358,000 
Their -lordships would be aware that a 
large proportion of those imports consists 
of materials of manufacture, such as flax, 
hemp, hides, iron, wood, yarn, dying 
goods, wool, and cotton; or of necessary 
consumption, such as, wine, spirits, oils, 
fish, fruit, and grain.—The comparative 
value of British prodgce and manufacture 
exported from Great Britain for the same 
period, had been, - 
For year endingJan. 5, 1805 £23,935,000 
1806 25,004,000 
1807 27,403,000 
‘And here it might be material to remark, 
that a sinfilar account for the year 1794 
ihad amounted only to 16,725,000]. He 
' would’not enter into the details, but would 
‘only observe that in the last year, ending 
ithe Sth of January 1§07, there had been 
a great increase in the export of cottons, 
hardwaré, and woollen goods. He had also 
‘seen, with much satisfaction, and their 
‘lordships would find, that the prosperity 
ofScotland had kept pace with that of 
England. Such had been the effects of 
British energy, under an enlightened and . 
provident government! Such, was the 
actual predicament of the British empire,” 
‘which our unprincipled and implacable _ 
enemy had yainly heaped to reduce to a 
bankruptcy, ‘both of finance and of com.- 
Q 2 
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meree. As to the bankruptcy in finance, 
his noble friend (lord Grenville) had shewn, 
and had proved, to the conviction, and 
benefit, of his successors in office, and to 
his countrymen, that new taxes are no lon- 
ger necessary, even for a prolonged war 
on-the actual state of expenditure. As to 
any failure in commerce, the accounts now 
to be produced would give a splendid exhi- 
bition of imports and exports, far beyond 
what it had ever been in. any period of 
peace or of war.—Havingsaid, in the opening 
of his speech, that he had enjoyed the full 
confidence of the late ministers, he request- 
ed permission to explain that in one great 
and essential point he had differed trom 
them radically and most decidedly. His 
noble frieud had been apprized in an early 
stage of the business, that it was his inten- 
tion to oppose even the very limited measure 
which had been made the catse, or occasion, 
of the change of government; but having 
stated that dissent, he never felt, he never 
could feel, that alarm and anxiety which 
others feel, or pretend to feel, for what 
they call the safety of the church. It had 
happened to him only two years ago to be 
the teller on the’ catholic question, When 
their lordships divided 178 to 49. He 
knew too well the consistency and honour 
of their lordships minds to have the smallest 
particle of doubt, that the principles which 
prevailed in 1805 would equally prevail in 
1807. He sincerely lamented the misun- 
derstanding’ and its consequences, which 
threatened to place this great empire ina 
state of divisions, weakness, and distractions, 
ill suited to the circumstances of the war, 
and to the tendency and unexampled dangers 
of the times on which we are thrown. 
Lord Auckland concluded by moving for 
several actounts of the official and real im- 
ports into and exports from Great Britain, 
for. nine. years, ending the 5th Jaguary, 
1807 ; and also for comparative accounts 
of British shipping for the same period. 
The Earl of Westmoreland said, he did 
not rise to controvert the statements of the 
noble lord, but. merely to observe, that the 
grounds of such a statement proved the ad- 
ministration of which the noble lord for 
a part, did not succeed to thegovernment ofa 
ruined country, or to dilapidatedresources.— 
The question on the noble lord's motion was 
put, and the accounts ordered accordingly. 
_ {Cuance or Apministration.} Lord 
Hawkesbury moved, that the house at its 
rising doadjoutn to Wednesday sen’night, 
Lord Grenville immediately: rose, and 
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called the attention of their lordships to the | 


subject of which he had given notice yester- 


day. ‘The principal points of his lordship's 


speech, which occupied upwards of three 
hours in the delivery, were to the follows 
ing effect.—I do not mean to offer any objec. 
tion to the motion which has just been 
made; but I rise for the purpose of stating, 
as your lordships all know it is competent 
for me on this question to do, the circum. 
stances which have led to the present situa. 
tion of public affairs. I mean to explain, 
as far as I am acquainted with them, the 
causes which have brought about the change 
which has taken place in his: majesty’s 
councils. It is now six years since the mem-: 
bers of a former administration, of which | 
formed a part, thought it their duty, undet 
similar circumstances, to ask permission of 
his majesty to withdraw from their situa- 
tions. This determination they carried into 
execution without communicating through 
any channel to the public the grounds which 
had induced them to take that step. I par- 
ticipated fully in the motives of forbearance 
on which that conduct was founded. I am 
far from now regretting that the change did 
take place in that manner. But it must be 
in the recollection of all your lordships, that 
the motives of the persons who composed 
the administration to which I have alluded, 
were made the subjects of much comment, 
and were greatly misrepresented in conse- 
quence of that forbearauce to which they 
adhered. On the present occasion, then, 
when a change of administration has taken 
place, not by resignation, but in consequence 
of the exercise of the royal prerogative, itis 
natural that I, who know the misrepresentas 
tions which occurred in a tormer instance, 
should wish to avoid similar inyputations, by 
making to your lordships, and thro’ you to 
the country, a full explanation of all the 
circumstances which have given rise to the 
existing situation of public affairs. But I 
have still a much stronger claim to your 
lordships indulgence in making this state- 
ment. @Jt has happened that a libellogs pub- 
lication has already appeared, containing a 
false and garbled representation of the cir- 
cumstances to which | allude ; and here let me 
ask the noble lords on the other side, whether 
they can point out any period of the history 
of this country in whichit ever happened that 
such a publication was made ? I speak of the 
publication of the minutes of advice given to 
his majesty by his late’ ministers. That 
advice was given to his majesty in writing, 


and though it was proper thatthe papershould 
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be transferred to the persons who succeeded 
to the administration, in order that they 
might know the grounds upon which their 
predecessors were dismissed, it was a very 
extraordinary proceeding in those persons to 
authorize its’ publication. If they thought 
ita fit document for public discussion, either 
in or out of parliament, there were-two ways 
in which they might have proceeded, in 
-order to promote a constitutional investiga- 
tion. They might have come down to par- 
Jiament and stated, that improper advice had 
been given to the crown, and upon that 
statement moved an address to his majesty 
for the production of the paper; or they 
might have adopted another course. If they 
found upon their accession to the govern- 
ment, that evil counsels had been given, 
they might have advised his majesty to Jay 
those counsels before parliament, in order 
that those from whom they proceeded might 
receive the punishment they merited. But 
will the noble lords on the opposite side 
vindicate the publication of a paper of this 
important nature in the manner it has taken 
place? I must again ask them whether they 
can refer to any instance, in the history of 


the country in which any similar pub- | 


lication had, from party views or any other 
motive, ever been made ? 
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Under these cir- | 


cumstances, however, I could not refrain | 


from desiring to lay before your lordships 


the truth of the case on this important sub- | 
_ known, however, from the speeches in par- 


ject, which had, in consequence of the pub- 
lication I have noticed, become the subject 
of conversation and misrepresentation in 
every coffee-house. For this purpose, I 


was induced to ask leave of his majesty to’ 
upon the subject certainly was, *that farther 


make the statement I am about to lay before 


your lordships ; for without that permission, | 


{should not, most anxiously as I desired to 
explain every circumstance connected with 


the important transactions that have taken 
| necessary, was the opinion, as I have already 


place, have taken this opportunity of ad- 
dressing your lordships. 
tion to his majesty was received with all that 
kindness and tenderness to the feelings of 


others for which his royal mind is so emi- | 


nently distinguished, and I shail ever en- 


But my applica- | 


{ 


' 


tertain the strongest sense of gratitude for | 
the benevolent condescension with which the | 
permission I solicited was granted. Having | 


now stated the grounds on which I think itwill 
appear that an explanation on-my part wa 

mdispensably called for, it scarcely can be 
necessary for me toassure your lordships, that 


whatever I fhay say in addressing you will | 
third, that of a system of conciliation and 


be accompanied. with every feeling of re- 
spect which is due to the sovereign of these 


| Jand. 
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realms. I have, my lords, no complaint to. 

make ; I have only to state what is necessary 
for the vindication of my own character —-At 
the period of the change of administration, 
to which I have already referred, your lord- 
ships know that a great and illustrious states- 
man, (Mr. Pitt), to whom I never can allude 
but with sentiments of the most unfeigned 
respect, was at the head of his majesty’s 
government. My lords, in the year 1801, it 
was the opinion of that illustrious statesman 
in which opinion I completely concurred, 
that large further concessions should be 
made to the catholics of Ireland, It was 
then thought expedient that a measure for 
that purpose should be proposed to parlia- 
ment. That proposed measure not meeting 
with his majesty’s approbation, the conse- 
quence was the resignation of the then mi-~ 
nisters. The result was different in-the pre- 
sent case, for reasons which I shall presently 
state. I at that period thought it my duty to 
resign, and chearfully sacrifice all those per- 
sonal considerations which may be supposed 
to attach to the situation of one of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers. My lords, I will sacrifice 
those considerations. cver and .over again, 
upon the same principle. It is undoubtedly 
true, that no pledge was given to the catho- 
lics of Ireland that further concessions to 
them should be one of the results of the 
union; their consent was undoubtedly not 
purchased by any such promise. Itis well 


liament, upon the great question of the 
union, and we know that what is said in 
parliament, somehow or other becomes 
known to the public, that the understanding 


concessions to the catholics of Ireland, might, 
and ought to be a measure consequent upon 
the union. That such a measure was not 
only politic and expedient, but absolutely 


stated, of that great and illustrious statesman, 
Mr. Pitt; it was also the opinion of his 
great and illustrious rival, Mr. Fox. These 
eminent statesmen concurred in opinion in 
three great measures of policy, the establish- 
ment of the sinking fund, the abolition of 
the African slave trade, and the necessity of 
farther concessions to. the catholics of Ire- 
‘Lhe first of these measures was 
adopted on its first. proposition ; the second, 
the abolition of the African slave trade, met 
with much, in my opinion, mistaken oppe- 
sition, but-has at length been carried. The 


kindness to the catholics of Ireland, remains 
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yet to be carried into execution ; but it-rests 
upon grounds of such unavoidable necessity, 
that I think it is. impossible for any man, 
after weighing on the one hand the ob- 
jections which have been urged-agajnst it, 
and on the other the advantages which must 
inevitably flow. from it, to resist the com- 
ing to this conclusion, that it is a measure 
which, for the welfare of the country, 
ought to be speedily adopted. It was in 
this view that on a former occasion I sacrific- 
ed my situation in the government; and 
that saerifice I was ready to make again, 
being convinced that four millions of our 
fellow subjects in Ireland are to be govern- 
ed by conciliation and kindness, and not by 
persecution. In consequence of circumstances 
which occurred in the situation of public 


affairs, which it is not. necessary here to! 


restate, overtures were repeatedly made to 
me totakea part in his majesty’s councils. My 
answer to all such overtures was, that my 
sovereign might always command my 
services in any frame of government: which 
might be formed, but at the same time I 
always ‘explicitly declared, that I never 
would forego my right to state my sentiments 
on this question in parliament, whenever 
any occasion should occur which might call 
for such a statement. A time.arrived wien 
the Roman catholics of Ireland thought fit 
to represent to parliament the state of their 
grievances. They did me the honour to 
apply to me to present their Petition. [See 
vol. 4," p.97.] I felt that application, my 
lords, to be an honour, because it was a 
proof of the opinion those persons entertain- 
ed of my conduct and sincerity. I complied 
with their wishes. But here, my lords, it 
is proper that I should correct a misapptehen- 
sion which has very generally prevailed on 
this subject. It is not true, as has been 
frequently asserted, that tle consent of the 
Roman catholics of Ireland to the union was 
purchased in consequence of any promise 
made to them of a measure.of complete con- 
ciliation; but it is certain, from the debates 
that took place on the Union, that it was 
understood that the catholic question should 
be fully considered, and on this ground I 
considered myself bound to bring their claims 
before your lordships. » The result. of the 
application which was made to parliament is 
well known. The majority against the mea- 
sure, largeas it was, could not be considered as 
precluding: its revival at a future period, or 
as imposing any pledge on parlianient not to 
accede to the catholic claims to the: full ex- 
tent in which they were then made, In a 
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few months after I-had the honour to make 
the application,. the result of which Ihave 
mentioned, the country had the misfortune 
to lose the great stateman who was at the 
head of the- existing administration, His 
majesty was then pleased to think that, 
under the circumstancesin which the country 
was placed, I might be of use to him and to, 
the public, and directed me to assist in form. 
ing a new government. I did form one, 
which,: from, the materials ‘of which i* was 
composed, and the principles on which its 
members agreed to act together, appeared 
to me best calculated for promoting the in. 
terests of the country. The sentiments of 
most of the persons who became members 
of this administration, upon the catholic 
question, were well known from their public 
declarations, and particularly in consequence 
of the discussion which.had recently taken 
place on‘the subject. When, therefore, we 
were Called to the councils of our sovereign, 
no man could suppose that we were called 
in any other manner than that in which 
ministers ought constitutionally to discharge 
their duty; namely, to give on all proper 
occasions to his majesty, conformably to the 
oath we.bad taken, full, fair, and upright. 
counsel, and not to withhold that advice 
from interest, affection or any other motive, 
I donot make this assertion, my Jords, from 
my: own recollection only. Within these 
few days my sovereign has declared it to be 
conformable to his recollection also, and 
authorized me to confirm this statement, 
not from myself-only, but fromhim. After 
what had recently happened, it- will. not be 
supposed that it could be the desire of the 
late administration to press the catholic 
question, or to revive any measure known 
to be painful to the feelings of a great person- 
age, to whom every respect is due, unless 
the pressure of unavoidable necessity compell- 
ed us to bring it forward. We flattered 
ourselves, therefore, that from the character 
of the persons to whom the government of 
Ireland was entrusted, many causes of dis- 
satisfaction in the people of that country 
would be diminished. The manner in which 
the noble person at the head of that govern- 
ment (the duke of Bedford) executed the 
laws, andthe just but conciliating spirit of his 
administration, gave us reason to. hope that 
the unanimity, so much desired in the sister 
kingdom might, at Jast be accomplished, 


We had but one wish, the welfare and | 


security of the whole empire ; ‘and, by knit- 


| ting together the hearts of all his majesty's 





‘subjects, we cherished the hope that this 
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eat object might be attained. We were 
induced to pursue’ this conduct; ‘as well 
because we knew the agitation of the subject 
‘might prove painful in a bigh quarter, as 
because the recent decision of parliament 
-pad rendered it very unlikely’ that it:could be 
cafried, while it was probable that it would 
revive animosities. One of the first objects 
of the late administration, thérefore, . was to 
prevent, if possible, the revival of the Catholic 
question. In the first session of parliament 
our endeavours were successful ; -but the 
state of Ireland during the last year was not 
go satisfactory ; disturbances had broken out 
in several ‘districts, disturbances of that 
‘nature which this measure was particularly 
calculated to prevent. These commotions 
were, however, composed by the ordinary 
exercise of the civil administration of the 
country. Such was the love of justice and 
lenity which distinguished the noble duke at 
the head of the government of Ireland, that 
he carefully avoided resorting to any extra- 
‘ordinary measures in repressing these disturb- 
ances, aad his system of. conciliation had 
proved succesful. At the time these events 
occurred in Ireland, the attention of his 
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parliament. With regard to the general 
question, [hesitate not to declate it to be 
my opinion, that’ the Roman ‘Catholics, by 
pushing forward their petition at the present 
moment, have acted highly injurious to 
their own interests, and to the interests of 
the empire at large.. It was therefore my 
anxious wish, as well as that of those who 
acted with me, to devise some means by 
which the discussion of the general question 
in partament might have been prevented, 
and nothing appeared to us better calculated 
for that purpose than the bill, which was 
intended to give to all the subjects of his 
majesty the right of holding every descrip- 
tion of military employment. About four- 
teen years ago, the parliament of Ireland 
opened to the Roman catholics the army, 
with the exclusion only of the rank of com- 
mander in chief, master-general of the ord- 
nance, and general of the staff. With these 
exceptions, his majesty was enabled to give 
commissions in the army to all his catholic 
subjects in Ireland; ‘and there was no doubt, 
from the construction of the act, ‘that it 
opened to them the navy also, in so far as 
the authority of the Irish parliament could 
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inajesty’s «government in this country was/ extend to that service, As this act, however, 
anxiously directed'to the means of raising a| could not extend to the catholics in Great 
great military force, which the total destruc- | Britain, it operated as an obstruction to the 
tion of the power of Prussia had rendered | removal of the military force from the one 
more than ever necessary for the security of | country, to the other. So absurd, so in- 
the British Empire. No measure could be | congruous a state of law, never existed in 
so well calculated to premote that end as one | any nation in the world. Instead of asking 
which would induce the superabundant! why it is not put an end to, the question 
population of Iréland to enter into the army | ought rather to be, how it is possible that it 
and navy, and for such a proceeding the | could have existed so long? In such a state 
gteat earl of Chatham had set an important | of things, was 1t to be wondered that we 
example, when, in order to remove the | should endeavour to apply a remedy, and 
disaffection of the Highlands of Scotland, | when we were to propose to the catholics in 
then nearly in the same situation as Ireland | every part of the empire to enter into the 
tow was, he held out inducements for the | army or the navy, we resolved not to make 
population of those districts to enlist in the | that proposition upon a narrow principle, 
army. With regard to the state of Ireland, | but to call them to a liberal system of ser- 
until the wealthy yeomanry could be interest- | vice, and to open to them every rank, Here, 
ed, by having opportunities of providing for however,, another point arose, which it was 
“the younger branches of their families, | necessary to meet fairly. In the year 1778 
similar to those afforded to the same descrip- | the Irish parliament thought proper to open 


tion of persons in this country, it was in 
vain to expect that they would exert their 
influence in recruiting for the army. Besides, 
those persons who have the charge of reli- 
gious instruction in that country, will never, 
‘with any zeal, encourage men to enter into 
a service where the exercise of their worship 
“isnot protected by law. It was to remove” 
hese difficulties that the measure which had 
en lately withdrawn in the house of com- 
“Mons was iatroduced to the consideration of 


to the Protestant dissenters in Ireland, not 
only the navy and the army, but all employ- 
ments whatever. ‘Therefore in 1795, when 
‘it fell to the lot of my noble friend, who 
| was then at the head of the Irish gotern- 
ment, to propose the admission of the ca- 
tholics mto the army and the navy, he had 
no occasion to enter into any consideration 
as to the situation of the dissenters. In 
England, however, the case is different; 
here dissenters are excluded from all public 
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employments unless they take a sacramental | whom I acted, had reason to suppose that 


test, which-.iscontrary to the principles of 
their religious faith. If we had adopted the 
Irish act of 1793 in this country, the catho- 
_lics would have been admitted to offices 
from which the protestants were excluded. 
Let me ask your lordships, whether such a 
measure would not have awakened the at- 
tention of the protestant dissenters? And 
what answer could you have given to them, 
if they asked you to explain the reason of 
the distinction made between them and the 
catholics ?> Regarding the question, then, 
under all those points of view, I was induc- 
ed to form the decided opinion that the mea- 
sure to be submitted to parliament in the 
form of an act, should, after reciting the 
danger to which the empire was exposed, 
also recite the remedy by which all hearts 
and hands might. be united in warding off 
every attempt of the inveterate foe of this 
country. 1am aware that much may be ex- 


pected to be said on the manner in which | 


the measure was brought forward. Inthe 
first place it may be observed, that it is the 
duty of all members of parliament to  pro- 
pose those measures which they may con- 
ceive to be conducive to the welfare of the 
country. . In the like manner it is the duty 
of the members of government to submit to 
his majesty such measures as they may think 
calculated to promote the interests of the 
public. If his majesty should not approve 
of any measure they may suggest, they have 
then to chuse whether they will abandon 
that measure, or tender their resignation to 
their sovereign. I need not tell you, my 
lords, that in the recent instance which has 
occurred of this difference of opinion, the 
former course was that which was adopted. 
In the other case, in 1801, when a similar 
measure was proposed to the king, and dis- 
approved by him, the administration of that 
day thought. proper'to resign. In the pre- 
sent case; however, the. same result was 
brought about in a different manner. The 
measure was withdrawn, and it was intend- 
ed to suffer it todrop entirely; but his ma- 
yesty had, in the mean time, thought fit to 
appoint a new administration. I shall, my 
lords, endeavour to state as briefly as. possi- 
ble the circimstances which gave rise to 
this event. 
ture and extent of the measure proposed ap- 
pears to have taken place, and the statement 
of that misapprehension comes from a quar- 
-ter to which I give the most implicit credit. 
In the explanation I am about to make, I 
only wish to shew that I, and those with 





A misapprehension of the na-' 





the nature of the measure was fully under. 
stood, which, from my heart and soul, J 
am convinced it was not. I only mean tg 
justify our characters, by.stating the reasons 
which induced us to suppose that no misap. 
prehension existed. In doing this, my lords, 
it will be necessary for me to recapitulate the 
different stages of the proceedings which 
took place. .The draft of the Bill-was laid 
before the king for his approbation. That 
draft contained a recital of the Irish -Act 
with the restriction. It then proposed that 
the services of catholics should be received 
without any restriction, and no condition 
required but the taking of the oath of alle- 
giance. When this draft was submitted to 


his Majesty, I thought I had done every 


thing on the subject which my duty required 
of me. 
difficulties were stated, and that there was a 
repugnance in his majesty’s. mind to the 
measure. A written answer to this effect 
was received by his majtsty’s. servants, and 
to which a representation was returned. | 
am sure, my lords, there is no man into 
whose hands that representation may have 
fallen, but must regard it as a most dutiful 
and respectful address, such as was fit to be 
presented to the best of sovereigns by his 
servants. On that representation his ma- 
jesty was pleased to give orders that the bill 
might be submitted to parliament. A dis- 


patch was immediately sent to Ireland, in 


order that his majesty’s consent having been 
obtained, it might be communicated to the 
catholics. . At the conference which took 
place in consequence of this proceeding be- 
tween the government of Ireland and cer- 
tain persons, who possess great influence 
with the catholic body, a question was asked, 
whether the rank of general of the staff, and 
other employments, from which the catho- 
lics were excluded by the act of 1793, were 
to be laid open tothem? The answer given 
on the part of his majesty’s government in 
Ireland was, that from the words of the dis- 
patch they understood that the catholics were 
to be allowed to hold every rank in the army 
and the navy. The lord lieutenant’s dispateh, 
containing the account of this conference, 
was, asall suchdispatchesare, communicated 
to his majesty, and by him returned without 
any comment. In answer to it, another dis- 


patch was sent to Ireland, for the purpose of 


giving full information of the. nature of the 
measure to the catholics, which was also laid 
before his majesty. This dispatch contained 


copies of the clauses of the bill, ind a: te 





Afterwards, however, I learned that. 
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mark was subjoined, that these clauses laid 
open the army and navy to the Roman ca- 
tholics, and enabled the lord lieutenant to 
answer the question, which had been put on 
that point in the affirmative. After all that I 
have stated has taken place, what must be the 
feelings of men who read in: libellous publi- 
cations assertions openly made of their hav- 
ing deceived his majesty. © For God's sake, 
my lords, let us stand clear of this foul ca- 
lumny. Let us not be unjustly accused, I will 
not say of deceiving our amiable and benevo- 
lent sovereign, but of obtaining from any man 
by fraudulent means, his consent to a mea- 
sure which he disapproved I have stated 
what was the understanding of my colleagues 
on this subject, and, in particular, of a noble 
viscount, who had a principal share in all the 
transactions ; and a man of a more refined 
and punctilious sense of honour than lord 
Howick does not exist. It fell to the lot of that 
noble lord to receive those’ofticial directions 
which he understood authorised him tosubmit 
the rneasure to the consideration of parliament, 
Here, indeed, adiffereiceof opinion arose be- 
tween the person to whom the question was 
addressed and tue person who asked it, as to 
the impression which the auswer ought to 
have produced. This much, however, I can 
say, that the person who asked the question 
came away with the impression that the per- 
mission solicited was granted, I was wait- 
ing almost at the door of the chamber in 
which the conference took place, and J wit- 
pessed the effect of the recent impression on 
the mind of lord Howick. He stated to me, 
that he had obtained permission to introduce 
the bill. On my entering into the chamber 
immediately after, I forbore to allude to 
what was considered a delicate subject, and 
fot a word was said to me respecting the 
conference which had just taken place with 
lord Howick. This conversation occurred 
on Wednesday the 4th of March: on the 
Thursday or Friday following, with that per- 
spicuity which is peculiar to him, lord How- 
ick explained to the house of commons the 
nature of the measure proposed to be adopt- 
ed. The speech of that noble lord soon be- 
came the subject of public’conversation, for 
we know, my lords, that the speéches of 
members of parliament on important occa- 
sions do, by some means or other, get 
abroad ; but, notwithstanding the publicity 
of that speech, it was not until the Wednes- 
day following that I was informed of any ob- 
jection having arisen to the measure. On 
that day we were for the first time informed, 
that the impression which we supposed. to 
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have been so well founded, had been formed 
erroneously. This naturally gave rise to an 
anxious desire for explanation on our part ; 
and here permit me to observe, that while 
they who know nothing of what passed, pre- 
sume to say that we have been guilty of fraud 
and concealment, his majesty, who’ knows 
all that did take place, has the goodness to 
declare, that the difference which has arisen 
was only a difference on principle, and that 
all that had passed, on every occasion, was 
strictly honourable. This, my lords, isa de- 
claration of great importance to me, were it 


.only to prove the sentiments which prevail 


in the royal breast; but how much more 
important is it to me when it serves at the 
same time to repel the foul calumny with 
which | have been assailed. In this situa~ 
tion of affairs we adopted a resolution, 
which, of all.these transactions, I confess it 
would be for me the most difficult to justify, 
and which nothing but the mistaken impres- 
sion which we had fallen into could excuse. 
We determined to withdraw the bill. On 
the Friday I intimated to his majesty the sa- 
crifice we had resolved to make, At first 
we intended to reduce the bill to the same 
provisions as the irish bill of 1793; but, 
upon examination, we found that impracti- 
cable, as it woul: then have appeared in a 
shape to which unanswerable objections 
would have been made. We then informed 
his majesty, that we were determined to 
make a still more complete sacrifice, and to 
drop the bill altogether. Perhaps it may be 
thought that we went too far, but after the 
mistake which had occurred, it was our wish 
to accommodate, as much as possible, our 
actions to his majesty’s feelings. But when 
we did allow the bill to fal] to the ground, 
though we did not mean to propose any 
other measures than those which his majesty 
approved, we thought it necessary to reserve 
to ourselves the right cf’ stating our opinion 
of the great benefits which we were per- 
suaded might be derived from pursuing a 
different line of policy—of openly avowing 
these sentiments in the event of the catholic 
petition being presented—and of submitting 
to his majesty from time to time, for his de- 
cision, such measures as we might think it 
adviseable to propose. I have placed an em- 
phasis on these words, ‘‘ for his decision,” 
because you will perceive, my lords, that 
they are left out in the publication to which 
] have alluded, evidently for the purpose of 
making it appear that we meant to force 
upon his majesty measures contrary to bis 
feelings and his conscience,—I come now, 
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my lords, to state a circumstance which 
placed his majesty’s government in a situa- 
tion in which it was impossible it could 
stand, as it.would have been divested of ali 
constitutional responsibility. The answer 
to the representation made to his majesty, 
expressed reyret that such a difference of 
opinion should have arisen, and required a 
written declaration that we should propose 
no farther concessions to the catholics. Af- 
ter all that had passed, a more painful situa- 
tion could not have arisen. I beg of you, 
my lords, to consider what are the duties of 
the king’s ministers, and what is the nature 
of the functions they have to discharge. It 
js their duty to advise the king, and to give, 
without favour or affection, that counsel 
which they think best for the country. 
What, then, would be the situation of any set 
of men who should bind themselves by oath 
to discharge this important office, and at the 
same.time bind themselves by a written pro- 
mise not to discharge it? If they meant to 
adhere to the written promise rather than to 
their oath, they would resolve to advise their 
sovereign always according to his wishes, 
but never according to his interests. In no 
very remote period it may be necessary, for 
the security of a principal part of the em 
pire, to repeat the adyice which has been re- 
cently given to his majesty, for the enemy 
has already pretty plainly shewn against what 
art of the united kingdom his first attempt 
will be directed. But I wish to look ai this 
subject in‘a still larger and more important 
oint of view than even the safety of Jre- 
tr if that be possible. Will the British 
constitution exist if ministers give a pledge 
of the nature of that which has been de- 
scribed? And before this question be an- 
swered, let it be recollected, that as such a 
pledge was required of the ministers who 
have retired, upon every fair epn-truction it 
must have been given by ihose who have 
come into office. If calamities should befal 
the other part of the united kingdom, and 
those ministers should be asked why certain 
advice respecting its situation was not given, 
they must answer, that they have given a 
pledge not to take that subject into their con- 
sideration ; that Ireland was a corner which 
had been cut out of the map of the empire 
they received into their keeping. If this 
doctrine, my lords, preyails, the corner stone 
of our constitution, hamely, the maxim that 
the king can do no wrong, and that his mi- 
nisters. only are responsible, is completely 
gone. If an opinion should prevail in par 
liament that ministers ought to have given 
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certain advice, and they should state that 
they had enteted into a pledge not to give it; 
consider, my lords, where the responsibility 
then must fall. We should then return tg 
principles which must sap the foundation of 
the monarchy, to those, I had almost said 
diabolical principles, by which the king of 
this country was once brought to answer to 
his parliament, and considered responsibl¢ 
for all the transactions, of the government, 
Those who best know me, my lords, can 
declare, that when I came into-the service of 
my sovereign, it was not a matter of enjoy: 
ment, but of duty, and I am now relieved 
from it, at a time when the difficulties of exs 
ecuting that duty are still of great magnitude; 
Let not those who have succeeded us imas 
gine that they have succeeded te’ an easy 
task.* We did not succeed to *‘ a bed of 
roses,” neither have we left ‘* a bed of 
roses.” My noble friend (lord Auckland), 
has stated to your lordships the growing 
prosperity of the commerce of the country, 
which was received with a sort of taunt 
from a noble lord on the other side. Thé 
commerce and the finances of the country 
we have left somewhat better than we found 
them. Our foreign relations we have Jeft ii 
a better state than we found them. Let me, 
however, call tlie serious and anxious attens 
tion of noble lords on the other side to the 
state of Ireland. If persecution for the 
sake of differences in religious opinions are 
again to be revived in this country, can there 
be a question ‘that it will produce the most 
dreadful dissentions? and if, my lords, thé 
system acted upon in Ireland by the nhobie 
duke who represents his majesty in that 
country, or the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
(the earl of Hardwicke) -his predecessor, is 
to be reversed, anda system of persecution, 
coercion and restraint to be substituted, no 
human being can foresee: the incalculable 
mischiefs that will result from such a sy% 
tem.. When we know that our enemy has 
fixed upon one point of the British domi- 
nions where he thinks invasion practicabla, 


and that that point is Ireland, surely it re-’ 


quires more than ordinary care, more than 
ordinary measures, to 1emove the causes oF 
all those unhappy dissentions which have 
given rise to this hope of the enemy, and 
which have given rise in that country “to 
those insurreetions which have produced 
such dreadful effects. If they do not consis 
der the state of Ireland wid these views, 
the greatest danger may result to the inte 
rests of the empire. 





Tord Sidmouth expressed his regret that 
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any thing should have occurred that should 
sender it necessary to state these transactions, 
and, as it were, raise an issue between the 
sovereign and his servants. But the neces- 
sity having occurred, and garbled and falla- 
cious statemerts having been made, nothing 
yemained but to request his majesty to allow 
them to state the whole affair exactly as i 
.took place.. This permission. had been 
given, and his noble friend near him had 
_done his duty, in placing the matter in its pro- 
per light. But, what he was most particularly 
anxious to press upon the house, was this, 
that there was a real misunderstanding on 
this business from the beginning, because 
many persons might be disposed to think it 
rather extraordinary that there could have 
been such a misunderstanding. The noble 
viscount proceeded to state, that from the 
discussions which took place on this subject, 
at which he himself had been present, he 
had understood that there was no intention 
to extend the measure further than it was 
carried by the Irish act of 1793. It ap- 
peared to him absurd that an officer in the 
army in Ireland should be liable to a penalty, 
if holding the same office in this country. 
Another step followed, which was, that if 
the privileges of the act of 1793, were to 
be extended in this country to the Irish ca- 
tholics, the British catholics ought to be.in- 
eluded. But others, however, understood 
it otherwise. Lord Howick and his noble 
friend understood it otherwise, and Mr. 
Eliiot had his doubts, and declined giving 
any answer to Mr. O'Conner, one of the 
Irish catholics, who questioned him on that 
subject, till the doubt should be removed. 
“He then put the question to his noble friend, 
‘and learned that it was intended to enable 
the catholics to become major-generalson the 
staff, or commanders in chief. That was 
not, however, the principle of the Irish act 
of 1793. ‘The dispatch sent to his majesty 
did not: contain any thing that must necessa- 
rily imply that the measure would go be- 
yond that of 1793. For though it contain 
ed the words, ‘* any military commissions 
whatsoever ;”” yet these might not be un 
derstood as covering the staff appointments ; 
‘and what might further tend to lead his ma- 
jesty to think so was, that these alterations 
were to be introduced as clauses in the mu 
tiny bill, And what serves further to shew, 
that the words ‘* military commissions” 
might readily be understood as not includ- 
ing the staff appointments, was that the 
words ‘* and appointments” were consider 
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ed as necessary in the bill. Their lordships 
would feel, therefore, that the misconcep= 
tion might very naturally have arisen. Ata 
subsequent period dispatches had been sent 
to his majesty, and ministers had attended 
him: what passed on these occasions he 
could not takeupon him to say. That the ime 
pression of lord Howick was, that his ma- 
jesty had consented to carry the measure fur- 
ther than that of 1793, he had no doubt. 
But their lordships, looking at the miscon- 
ception that had prevailed at the beginning 
in the cabinet, and he appealed for this to 
the noble and learned lord on the woolsack; 
their lordships looking at this would not, he 
trusted, think it extraordinary that undér 
the particular circumstances of this case 
there should have been a misconception.— 
As.to the subject of toleration, he should 
be glad to see any one who wonld go further 
in that respect than himself; but he always 
had, and always would make a distinction 
between toleration and power. Every sub- 
ject had a right to toleration; but power was 
only given as a trust by the supreme power, 
which ought to withhold it where the grant- 
ing of it would be attended with danger. 
He had always opposed any minute conces- 
sions, in point of power, to the catholics, 
as highly dangerous, because these would 
not remove their discontents, and might 
bring destruction on the church establish- 
ment. When he had entered into power, 
he had distinctly stated that he would not 
compromise his ‘sentiments on this subject, 
as he thought they were essential to the pre- 
servation of our constitution. He ‘would 
not enter upon this topic at present, but he 
thought that we ought to stop at the point 
where the union left us; and while he ab- 
horred as much as any man the raising an 
outcry on account of religious differences, 
yet he felt what was due to the constitution 
and the church establishment of the coun- 
try. ‘That was the principle on which he 
acted. He knew that his opinions clashed 
with those of the wisest and best men whom 
this country had ever produced, but on this 
point he had judged for himself, and he 
could allow no human authority to controul 
the conviction of his mind. When he 
came into an administration which, ke 
would say, had most unfortunately for the 
country been dissolved, his opinions were 
known. He had distinctly stated these opi- 
unions, and that no consideraticn could ‘ine 
duce him to campromise them, ‘He lament- 
led that this difference-should have occurred 
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between his majesty and his’ late servants ; 
but he was satisfied, and he hoped their 
lordships were satisfied, that there had been 
an evident misconception on the part of his 
majesty with regard to the extent to. which 
the bill was carried. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, he had never heard 
the noble viscount with more rea) satisfac- 
tion, than during the speech which he had 
just finished, because he perceived that his 
noble friend had not abandoned those prin- 
ciples upon which they had formerly acted. 
When this measure had been brought, for- 
ward, he felt considerable satisfaction that 
his noble friend was a member of admini- 
stration, because he was convinced that 
the country had in him in the cabinet a se- 
curity against the attempt to break down the 
church establishment. He was fully sensi- 
ble of the delicacy of the question before 
the house; he felt the delicacy of the dis- 
cussion when a question was at issue between 
a subject and his sovereign. It was not for 
him to decide whether or not this discussion 
could have been avoided. Much had been 
said by the noble baron and the noble vis- 
count of the publications that had taken 
place on this subject. Of these he knew 
nothing, and felt as much regret as any per- 
son that such statements should have found 
their way .to the public. But he must ob- 
serve, that previous to his having any know- 
ledge of the transaction, there had been 
many rumours in circalation, directly con- 
trary to the fact, and proved to be so by the 
statement of the noble baron himself, which 
had proceeded, no doubt, from ‘individuals 
not connected with his majesty’s government. 
Under these circumstances, he.had thought 
it his duty to request the permission of lis 
sovereign, after notice of the noble baron’s 
intention had been given, to communicate 
the whole circumstances of the case to his 
friends, in order, that if this discussion 
‘should unfortunately come on, they might 
be prepared to meet it, and to state on the 
part of his majesty, what were those prin- 
ciples, both with regard. to the honour of 
the crown and the interests of the empire, 
that had induced him to adopt the course 
which he had taken. The catholic subject 
was not a new one. It had often been un- 
der consideration, and had, about two years 
since, after the most ample discussion in 
both houses of parliament, been decided 
upon bythe largest majorities ever known, 
considering the character and talents of the 
pérsons who had brought it forward. The 
noble baron had stated what would be the 
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efféct of the measure, both as to its imme. 
diate result, and with reference to its fy. 
ture consequences ; but he should beg leave 
to state what had been the feelings of that 
illustrious person (Mr. Pitt), whose virtues, 
character, and unrivalled abilities, were uni. 
versally admired, beloved, and revered, 
but who unfortunately was then no more, 
upon this subject. . When that distinguished 
person had come last into office, though he 
had before withdrawn from his public situa. 
tion in consequence of this measure, yet 
knowing the honest conscientious principles 
that prevailed agaiust it, principles which 
ought to be upheld in any quarter, but still 
more in that exalted quarter in which they 
existed, he had, not in consequence of any 
pledge demanded of him, but voluntarily, 
engaged not to bring forward the question, 
He stated this asa fact known to himself, 
and not as a reproach to the noble baron; 
he stated merely what had been the opinion 
and feeling upon this subject of so high an 
authority, for which the noble baron must 
entertain as sincere a respect as himself. He 
had less difficulty in stating this, because he 
had always differed from his late right hon, 
friend upon this question. He agreed en- 
tirely with the noble viscount, that if the 
policy pursued should not be steady on this 
head, they would be continually fomenting 
troubles and discontents. Whilst he was 
ready to adinit that no ordinary law should 
be unchangeable, there were fundamental 
laws which ought not to be altered, except 
upon the utmost pressing necessity. The 
right of petition, the trial by jury, and the 
independence of the judges, were funda. 
mental principles of the constitution, anda 
protestant government and _ establishment 
were equally so. The same changes that 
might be wise with respect to other laws, 


were not to be applted to fundamental laws.’ 


They .might alter the constitution of the 
army, the establishment of the navy, the 
regulations of the revenue, or, as they were 
at that time in the course of doiig, the ad- 
ministration of justice; but if any such 
change were to be carried into effect with 
respect to the national establishment, it 
would overthrow the constitution. This 
doctrine might be termed bigotry: but ‘he 
should prefer to any new lights, the bigo- 
try of 1688, which had effected the revo- 
lution, and established the liberties of this 
country on the most solid foundation. Be- 





fore he should comment.upon what had been 
stated by the noble baron, he begged to say 
a few words upon the subject of the partis 
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cular measure that had led to the present ' of the measure; with a view to induce him to 
circumstances. He could not conceive any retract his objection, and to consent to a 
practical good that could result from it. He | measure of a limited nature. It was im- 
had differed with the noble lords opposite | possible, therefore, that either the noble 
on the catholic claims, and on that subject viscount, or the noble and: learned lord, 
he could understand their arguments; but it could bave supposed that the measure was 
was otherwise with respect to this measure. | to go further than to make the provisions of 
Had they any reason to think that this mea- | the Irish act general. A doubt might in- 
sure would have satisfied the catholics, or, | deed have been felt, and he had entertained 
that having obtained this, they would not | that feeling, whether the measure was only 
equally desire every thing else? This mea- to include Irish catholics or the catholics of 
sure was to give them the sword, but tore- the empire. Butupon a more attentive pe- 
fuse them every thing beside; and yet he | rusalof the minute, he was convinced that 
. had never conversed with any person upon it had been proposed to extend the pro- 
the subject, who would not ‘rather grant to visions of the measure to the catholics of 
the catholics what his majesty’s ministers by | the empire. He stated this to prove, that 
this measure refused them, and refuse what by every argument which had been used to 
they granted. He was adverse to the mea- obtain his majesty’s consent to the measure, 
sure, because it would grant what was dan- | it was clear that the bill proposed was only 
gerous to give, and what was not calculated | to extend the provisions of the Irish bill. 
to give satisfaction, or to produce content.— | His majesty was assured, that it was only 
He came next to consider the misunderstand- | the same measure to which he had consent- 
ing that had taken place upon the subject. | ed in 1793, and that the present measure 
In observing upon this part of the statement | was only intended to carry into effect that 
of the noble baron, and in supplying some act, according to the principle upon which 
particulars which had been omitted by him, | it had been enacted. That’ principie had 
he did not feel any inclination to detract ; been to give to the catholics the privilege of 
from the credit due to the noble baron’s| holding certain commissions in the army, 
statement, or to give a partial colour to the | at the same time reserving others; and if 
cgse. If he should be guilty of any inac-| the principle of the act of 1793 were to 
curacy, the noble baron would, he trusted, | have been the principle of the proposed — 
correct him; for in the observations which | measure, he contended that the reservation 
he proposed to make, he was actuated by a formed as much a part of that principle, as 
desire of promoting the honour of the crown, | the admission of certain commissions. This 
the dignity of the king, and, with refer-| opinion he felt more strongly, from the 
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ence to themselves, of discharging a most 
scrupulous duty. The noble baron had ac- 
curately stated. that the measure had origi- 
nated in the dispatch from the Irish govern- 
ment. That dispatch had been laid before 
his majesty, and upon an attentive perusal 
of the contents of that dispatch, he was of 
‘the opinion of his noble friend, that all that 


{manner in which the measure had been 
| brought forward, so different from that 
which had been first proposed. It had been 
at first intended to carry the principle into 
effect, by the introduction of clauses for 
that purpose; but when it was determined 
| n to.carry the measure farther than was at 
| first proposed, it was found that a clause in 





was desired in the dispatch was the exten-|the mutiny bill could not make that law 
sion of the provisions of the Irish act ge-| general, which had been before limit- 
nerally: this was the impression upon his! ed, and therefore a separate bill had been 
mind on reading the dispatch, and the same | thought. necessary. The result of all -he 
impressions seemed to have been felt by Mr. | had stated was, that no proposition could 
‘Elliot, who, when asked by the catholic| be clearer than that the first object was 
deputies, whether the measure was to re-| only to make the Irish act of 1793 the gene« 
move the limitations of the Irish act, de-| ral law of the empire. How the misappre- 
clined an explicit answer, till he should re- | hension upon the subject arose it. was not for 
fer the question to the British government. | him to decide, and certainly he would’be. 
His majesty had, in the first instance, un- the last man in such a case to assert or sus 
equivocally and strongly declared his disap- | pect that the misapprehension was wilful on 
probation of the measure. Inconsequence | either side. He had, however, authority 
of this disapprobation, a long cabinet minute | to state, that on the 3d of Margh a commu- 
had been laid before his majesty, detailing, in | nication had been made to his majesty on 
an able manner, the reasons for the adoption | the subject, and on the 4th lord Howick 
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“had an avdience of his majesty at the Queen’s 
Palace. At this interview his- majesty had 
stated his objections to the measuré, but he | 
“was ready to admit that the noble lord had 
4eh convinced in his own mind, that no- 
thing had falien from the august personage 
during his audience that precluded him from 
opening the measure as he had done to par- 
liament. When, however, the misappre- 
hension that had taken place had been more 
explicitly stated, the noble baron, and the 
noble viscount, and the other members of 
the cabiuet, had considered the subject in a 
Jong consultation, to ascertain whether the 
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bill could be modified so as to answer the 
purpose for which it had been intended ; 
the result of which was; that they thought it 
better to drop the bill altogether, with some 
obseryations, of which he proposed to take 
some notice before he should sit down, In 
withdrawing the-bill, it appearedthat they | 
had made two reserves; first, that they | 
should be at liberty to declare their opinions 
on the general policy of the measure; as well 
on the withdrawing the bill, as on the event 
of the catholic petition being presented. The 
second reserve was, that as a government 
they should ‘be at liberty to bring the subject 
4rom time to time under his majesty’s consi-_ 
deration , by recommending such measures 
asthey might deem proper to be adopted. 
‘Where any individual consents to give up 











any measure, he had no doubt aright to pro- 
pose conditions ; but in this case there were 
two parties, and though ‘the ministers had a | 
right to propose conditions, the situation of | 
his majesty was not to be forgottea. He | 
should not say that they had not conscien- | 
tiously proposed these reserves, but he asked | 


their lordships to consider what would have ; 
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that'which he had adopted. ‘The noble ba. 
ron’s opinion had certainly been known to 
‘his majesty on ‘this subject, but his mg 
jesty could not know when he might think 
fit to bring the matter forward, or whe. 
‘ther his opinion upon it migbt not haye 
derived additional © strength from the 
decision upon the question by the great. 
est majorities that had ever been known 
upon any public question. But when they 
had given up their half measure, it was rg. 


‘ther extraordinary that they sbould reserve 


the power of bringing forward the whole 
question. All that he had authority to state 
on the part of his majesty was, that the mea. 
sure which had been brought in was widely 
different from that which had been sanctiod- 
ed by his majesty, at first proposed. He 
could distinctly state, with reference to this 
subject, that until he had been called upon, 
‘in conjunction with his noble and Jearned 
friend (lord Eldon), by his majesty, he was 
ignorant of this transaction. But haying 
been so call2d upon by his sovereign, he 
should have shrunk from his duty, if he had 
not yielded obedience to his commands. He 
was-fully aware of the weight that was to 
be derived from the support of all the great 
interests that had given their countenance to 
the late administration ; he was sensible of 
ithe spleadid.talents of the noble baron, and 
of the great energies that were ‘necessary for 
the government in the present crisis ; but‘he 
should have shrunk from his duty, if he had 
not been ready, at the call of his majesty, to 
come forward on a question, which he had 
thought necessary for upholding the dignity 
of the crown, for maintaining the interests 
of the country, and for supporting the pub- 
lic establishments, which he looked upon ‘as 


been the situation of the king, if he had | intimately connected with the prosperity of 


acceded to the proposition ? 
have been the etlect of such an assent, but to 
divide the unity of the executive? Would 
it not be to destroy the constitution, one of 
the wise maxims of which was, that the | 
-king could do no wrong, thereby casting a 
veil over his .sacred character ? 


upon. bis majesty of resisting the measure, 
and of giving the whole popularity to his mi- 
nisters'?? ‘Was his majesty to wait until the 
time should arrive, when his ministers. 
might-think it convenient to bring the ques- 


Would it | 
not-have-the efféct of casting the whole odium | 





tion again forward with more prospect of ef- 
fect? He was not aware ot any other al- 
ternative his majesty had when they bad re- | 
fused ‘to withdraw ‘their statement, or to 
take any promise respecting thefuture, but 





What would | the empire. 


Lord Moira was adyerse to the idea af 
being at issue with his sovereign, but a cor- 
rect explanation of the transaction was rep- 
dered peculiarly necessary on account of the 
false and scandalous view of it which had 
been published by persons who must haye 
had access to the minutes of the privy coun- 
cil, of which garbled extracts had been 
given in order to mislead the public. His 
noblefriend had given that explanation with 
all that: precision, justness, and delicacy, 
that might naturally have been expected 
from him. The noble secrétary had la- 
boured hard to prove that there had been a 
misconception on this point. ‘This had not 
been denied; but he had not touched on the 
pledges that had beeu tequired, and which 
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it was found impossible to give. The reser- 
¢ation ‘was this + that under different ciredm- 
gdnces ‘his ‘hajesty’s servants might chink 
jt their daty to bring the situation of the ¢a- 
tholics again under his cousidetation, and 
surely it was not difficult to conceive an exi- 

ncy in which this might be their duty. 
Beentions miglit occur in which this might 
bé absolutely necessary for the salvation of 
the country ; and his majesty’s servants 
would be guilty of a crime, if they should 
bind themselves by any pledge that should 
force them to conceal the situation of Ire- 
land under al] possible cifeumstances. This 
ws not a spontaneous measure on the part 
of bis majesty’s servants. They could not, 
fram a regard to their oaths, staté all the 
pressure that compelicd them to propose it. 
But it was impossible not to see what mis- 
chiefs might arise from the fomenting of re- 
!he noble 
yiscount near him said, that toleration did 
not éxtenl -to power. But his‘ view of 
toleration éxtended a great deal further. His 
foon of teleration was, that no one ought 
ninecessatily to be deprived of the benefits 
é tlic constitution. The noble secretary 


' giked ot fundamental Jaws, It was true there 


filist be findamental iaws, but at the same 
finie it was purt of their duty to modify those 
law-, so as to apply to citcumstanceés as they 
might arise.  ‘Thie catholic population of 
Ireiand ought to give at least 100,000 sol- 
diers to our disposable force, and under the 
present circumstances, this was a motive 
certdinly to open the army for them. Had 
he himself, or any othér, laid the catholic 

tition on the table of that house, he would 
tive said, that it would have been extremé- 


Jyimpolitic at present to agitate the question ; 


but the bill was a very ditferent thing. It 


Wotild have served, ‘perhaps, to keep off. 


this véry petition ; it would have afforded an 
fsefal vent for the population of Ireland, 
atid removed mary from the scene of dis- 
éontent, while it would, in 4 grégt measure, 

ave tAken away the cause. It had been 
sdid, that the catholics were not to be ei- 
trusted with power ; and yet you had entrist- 
edthem with power, for a catholic'might be 
colohel of a tegiment, arid had all the op- 
portunity of rendering the men disaffected, 
aid doing a great part of the mischief that 
Was apprehended from him if he was so in- 
clitied. But there was no such iticlijation ;. 
and; in faét, those notioiis carried us back- 
two ceiituries. Then, indeed, thete might 
bé ‘grounds for apptelietision, aiid these res: 
strictions' might be’necessary, But now the 
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case was totally altered. This was the timé 
to prevent the occwtrenee of the ddrigeérs that 
might result fronra strict adfierence to these 
disqualifieations. When the danger actually 
came, the remedy would be far too late, 
He again disclainred what was oné of the 
ideas most foreign to his mind, that of being 
at issue with his sovereign. He was folly 
sensible of the many favours hé had réceived 
at the hands of his sovereign; and was 
grateful for those acts of reyal mrunifieened 
of which he had been the object : he was | 
most sincerely impressed with thé conviction 
on his miind, that his majesty had aeted as 
he had done from the most traly consciens 
tious feeling as to the ap as of the case, 
when he was graciously pleased to. express 
his disapprobation of the méasufe. Bat, dt 
the same time, he must, it duty to his cols 
leagues and himself, declare, that he was 
convinced that they discharged a most ims 
portant duty to their country, to their soves 
reign, and to the constitution of the ere 
pire, as well as to their own charaetet, when 
they withheld their names -from a papet of 
such a nature as that which was then the ob- 
jectof their lordships’ discdésion, 
Lord Melville expressed his satisfaction 
that the discussion had been Sntered into, 
and he wished that every person from one 
endof the island to the othét, should be ins 
formed of the true state of the qttestion. 
An illustrious person, how mo more (Mr. 
Pitt}, had been alluded to ; he joined from 
the very bottom of his heart in all the praises 
which ‘had been bestowed on hit; and bo 
ardent was his attachment-to the opitiions of 
that great man, that he wished to make ‘thetit 
the polar star of his life. He would how 
advert to a part of the cotiduct of that enti. 
nefit character. When that distinguished 
man retired from office in '800, ke had da 
opinion, that the passing of the catholit qags- 
tion was indispensable. Butt, on weighing 
that question more maturely }n ‘retiremént, 
and coupling it With tlie consideration of the 
honourable, unalterable, and -ediiscientios 
repugnance of hissoveteign, he altered that 
épinion, and deteriiiined ticvér again (6 press 
his sovergign on ‘a ‘questibé, ‘to which ‘He 
was so conscientiously and invincibly averse, 
This determination was formed-loug before 
Mr. Pitt returned to office; arid was cdnifidiis 
cated to his thajesty long Before that ‘period, 
accompanied with Mr, Pitt's asswraride t ad= 
here to it equally, ~whethét he should GE ta 
Or Gut of Gffice. ‘Oi this priitiple Mr, 
Pitt came {tito ‘offi¢e ih 1804. “He would 
ask ‘thé ‘noble’baroh who had dpetied+this 
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discussion, on the other side, whether, if the 
offer .hat had been made to him at that time 
to come into office with Mr. Pitt had been in 
other respects so -agreeable as to have indu- 
ced him to accept it; he would have insisted 
on the right of stating -his opinions in favour 
of this'catholic measure ? The consideration 
of the question was at all times a considera- 
tion of expediency, which should be weigh- 
ed maturely ; but though the oath of office 
bound each of his majesty’s counsellors to 
advise him to the best of his judgment and 
discretion in all such cases, there were other 
considerations also that ought to be inclu- 
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realise them, or at least a wish to seét hem 
realised. If . mef in office held opinions 
different from those of their sovereign, he 
did not say they ought to give their opinions 
up; but if the sovereign could find other 
servants who would undertake to conduct the 
government, without requiring this sacrifice, 
he had certainly the right to appoint and 
make use of them. These persons might 
think, that by pursuing other conciliatory 
measures with respect to Ireland, (for this 
was not the only conciliatory measure, and 
none but conciliatory measures would be pur. 
sued) that part of the empire might be well 





ded. The conduct of the late ministers, | 
with respect to the bill they had brought | 
forward, was subject to the imputation, that | 
they had either brought it forward lightly, 
without sufficient occasion, or without suffi- 
cient grounds ; or, if they had sufficient 
grounds in bringing it forward, they surren- 
dered it in disregard of their oath of offce, 
which binds them in all cases to give advice 
to the best of their judgment. As to the 
pledge demanded by his majesty that he 
should not be again troubled on this question, 
that arose from the reservation with which 
the measure then before parliament was 
givenup. It was one thing toretain former 
opinions, as individual members of parlia- 
ment, and another thing to state those opi- 
nions as members of parliament in the situa- 
tion of ministers of the crown, with all the 
weight and influence annexed to that ‘sta- 
tion.. Was it for his majesty to expose him- 
self to be constantly disturbed on a matter, 
with respect to the refusal of which he had 
already formed a clear, ‘distinct, honourable, 
unalterable, and conscientious determina- 
tion? Hedid not blame the late ministers 
for their adherence to their own opinions, 
but they ought to allow the sovereign whom 
they praised so much some right to maintain 
his opinion; .and after their attempt to 
make the conditions that had been stated to 
him, it. was not surprising that he wished to 
secure himself by requiring a corresponding 
pledge from them. . If any of the disastrous 
cases which had been supposed with respect 
to Ireland should arise, it would be an awk- 
ward thing indeed if any of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters should be in the situation to get up 
and say to his majesty, all this has happened 
by your adhering to your own opinions, and 
not tomy advice. He disliked those suppo- 
sitions of disastrous cases, those prophecies 
of ill, thrown out on this occasion by noble 
lords on the other side, for those who made 
such prophecies had always a disposition to 








and kindly governed without this sacrifice, 
From the whole of the statement made, he 
thought that the late ministers, upon their 
own. shewing, had been properly dismissed, 
afier that which they had proposed to Lis 
majesty had put him under the necessity of 
seeking relief from others, who thought, 
like him, that the measure under considera- 
tion ought not to be granted without an es- 
sential necessity. This proceeding ot his 
majesty, and the acquiescence of those who 
were now his majesty’s servants, was justi- 
fied- by the conduct of those, who, though 
first’ holding the measure so essential as to 
be induced to bring it forward, afierwards 
thought it so little essential as to concede it 
to the sovereign, at the same time that they 
made it a point of duty to maintain their own 
opinions generally, independent of the so. 
vereign’s wishes. 

Lord Grenville, in answer to the question 
of the noble viscount, whether he had re- 
served to himself his own opinion, upon the 
subject of the Catholics, to act upon it, not- 
withstanding what he knew to be the opis, 
nion of his majesty upon that subject ; an- 
swered, that he told Mr. Pitt, when solicited 
by him to-take part in the administration 
before the last, that no consideration under 
Heaven should induce him to go into the: 
service of the king, although he would join 
Mr. Pitt as soon as he would any other man 
—that no consideration under Heaven should 
induce him to take part in any government 
upon earth, without reserving his own opi- 
nion upon this,subject. 

Lord Holland thought it unnecessary now 
to discuss either the bill lately before the 


.other house, or the Catholic question; the 


real question was, the cause for the dismissal 
of his majesty's late ministers, and the situa. 
tion in which his majesty's present ministers 
were placed on the catholic question. He 
was ready at any time to vindicate the con- 
duct and the principles of himself ane his 
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colleagues; and in answer te the question 
asked by the noble secretary of state, as to 
what occasion there was at this time to throw 
open the staff of the army, and the commis- 
sions of the navy, to that class of subjects ? 
he would answer, that the awful and perilous 
situation of the empire rendered it necessary 
to conciliate the attachment, and unite the 
energies and affections of all classes of his 
majesty’s subjects for our common defence. 
The noble secretary had said, it was not ne- 
cessary, as the catholics already manned our 
regiments and fleets, and we should by this 
measure obtain no addition of their numbers; 
but little did that man know of human na- 
tire, or of soldiers’ feelings, who conceived 
. that the spirit of an army was not to be ma- 
terially affected by any proscription, or hu- 
miliating distinction attached to any particu- 
lar class of casts or nations which composed 


it; or who imagined that it was no daunt to” 


the ardour or skill of the soldier to tell him 
“ you never can by any possibility rise to a 
high situation in the army.” It was to the 


abandonment of this principle that we might | 
impute the superior skill the Fiench officers | 
had so long maintained, and we should look | 
to the effect of the same policy in the Rus- | 


sian armies, now fighting the battles of this 
country and of Europe against the common 
‘enemy, in Poland, where the Roman catholic 
religion was the established one. The high- 


est posts in the Russian army were open to | 


merit, regardless of sect; by which means 
the French could not tempt the Polish ca- 
tholic to rebellion, because they had no ad- 
vantage to offerin the way of rank, or pre- 
ferment, which was not already open to him 
under his own government. However 
lightly other ministers had broken their 
pledges to the catholics, he and his colleagues 
were not in the habit of giving pledges with- 
out the intention of performing them: so 
neither could they reconcile themselves to 
the expedient policy now recommended 

the noble viscount. They thought the bill 
proposed a measure at once much less grating 
tothe royal feelings, and calculated to conci- 
liate the catholics, and to prevent the dis- 
cussion of the petition they were preparing 
tobring forward. ‘The noble lord then pro- 
ceeded to vindicate the conduct of himself 
and his colleagues, in declining to bind 
themselves by a pledge to refrain in future 
from giving any advice to his majesty which 
they thought it their duty to give, either up- 
onthis or upon any other topic, as a pledge 
violatory to the constitution, to their duty, 
and to their oaths; and he declared that, if 
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their successors had accepted their places un- 
der-any such restriction, they had abandon- 
ed their duty, and with it the security of the 
most vulnerable part of the empire 

The Earl of Carnarvon ajluded to an ob- 
servation, which had been made by some 
| noble lord on the other side in the course of 
| the debate. It had been said, if the bill was 
l'necessary, why should it have been with- 
drawn. In answer to this, he said, first, 
that, though he should now consider it to he 
| as necessary as it was before, yet that some- 
| thing might have been fairly conceded to the 
| wishes of the sovereign, and to his opinion 
| as to the circumstances of the times. But 
| still he would not hesitate to say, that if a 
promisé such as had been alluded to were 
| given, the persons who entered into such a 
/ compromise as involved the breach of a great 

constitutional principle, would deserve to 
lose their heads. 

Lord Hawkestury explained, by denying 
that the present ministers had bound them- 
selves by any such pledge: he said, if his 
majesty’s late ministers thought their own 
opinions right, they did right to support 
them ; and if they found those opinions po- 
sitively resisted by his majesty, it was their 
duty to resign their situations. 

The Ear] of Buckinghamshire rose to ex- 
| plain the principles that were in the contem-- 
plation of government, in 1801, respecting 
any further concessions to the catholics; 
which, he said, were nothing more than to 
pass a bi] in the English pariiament, adopt- 
ing the same principle as the biil passed by 
the Irish parliament, for throwing open the 
subordinate ranks of the army, under that of 
staff officers, to catholics: and without 
which the Irish bill would have no operation 
out of Ireland. It could have no operation 
whatever in respect to the navy. Farther 
than this he never could conse'.t to go. He 
was well aware, that the impossibility of ri- 
sing to all-the advantages of the military pro- 
fession must considerably damp the ardour 
of an officer; and though he could see no 
great objection, nor mischief, from giving to 
Catholic officers staff-rank in any other 
country than Ireland, yet there he conceived it 
exceedingly dangerous, and nothing could 
ever shake his opinion upon this point. The 
Irish parliament never would have consent- 
ed to such a measure, and this. parliament 
would do well to pause before they ventured 
to carry concession so much farther than the 
parliament who well understood ihe subject, 

The Lord Chancellor (Erskine) said, he 
considered the subject of the Catholic Ques- 
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tion as completely irrelevant as any other 
whatever, to the late change in his majesty’s 
councils, although it happetied to be the sub- 
ject which led to such aconjuncture.. Al- 
though a member of the late government, 
he was decidedly adverse to the. measure, 
and should not have advised it, because he 
did not see the political necessity for it which 
had induced the great majority of his col- 
leagues to recommend it to his majesty, yet 
he thought they were highly commendable, 
and only doing their duty in giving his ma- 
jeslty such advice as they in their cogscience 
thought just; as well as in declining to be 
bound by any pledge to refrain from giving 
to their sovereign upon this, or any subject, 
such advice as they conceived to be just. 
The firmness with which his majesty had 
maintained his own canscientious opinions, 
by resisting the bill in the extent to which it 
went, had also his respectful approbation ; 
but he must say, that his colleagues did right 
in declining to be bound never again to ad- 
vise the measure under any possible pressure 
of circumstances. At the moment when his 
majesty’s late ministers relinquished the bill, 
in concession to his majesty’s scruples, they 
stood in the same situation as upon their first 
accession to office. They knew his majes- 
ty’s feelings. His majesty was aware that 
their sentiments were in favour of the con- 
céssion. But their dereliction of the mea- 
sure at that time, in deference to the royal 
opinion, was a tacit pledge that they would 
not again press it, unless under some ex- 
traordinary circumstances, which might 
render it more urgently necessary. Had it 
pleased his majesty then to await for this 
experience in the conduct of his ministers, 
and to see if they again endeavoured to press 
forward the measure, or submit it to parlia- 
ment; and if they did it contrary to his ma- 
jesty’s wishes, they would have merited dis- 
missal. The right of his majesty to change 
his ministers no man could deny; but to 
have remained in power, or accept office 
upon any such condition as the pledge al- 
luded to, was, in his opinion, contrary to 
every principle of ministerial duty, and di- 
rectly in violation of the constitution. Had 
the business ended with the abandonment of 
the bill, by the Jate administration, the ca- 
tholics would only have to say, they had been 
abandoned by. their friends, and would have 
still cherished the hope of being more for- 
tunate at some future period. But by the 
dismissal of those friends from the councils 
of their sovereign, for no other reason than 
their declining to pledge themselves‘ never 
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the question, or.any thing conmected with it 
upon his majesty’s mind, they would be 
taught to consider, that the principle just de, 


any farther concession to the catholics, wag 
to be a part of the system of government; 
what the result of such conviction would be, 
he did not wish even to conjecture.—The 
question for adjournment to Wednesday 
se’ennight was then put and agreed to. 


gave notice of his intention to bring forward 
a question on that day, upon the subject of 
the dismissal of his majesty’s late ministers, 
and moved, that their lordships be summon; 
ed for that day. 
= 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 26. 

([Minurgs.]—Sir J. Newport brought in 
two bills, the one for amending the act 
of last session relative to the Provision for 
the Poor ia Ireland, and the other for au- 
thorising Commissioners in the superior 
Courts of Law in Ireland, to administer Oaths 
in the absence of the Judges.— Mr. Sheridan 
brought in a bill for the erection of a Bridge 
across the Thames, at or near Sovthampton- 
street, to the Surrey side of the River. They 
were each read a first time.—Mr. Robson 
complained that several papers, &c. relative 
to the Barrack Department, which had been 
ordered to be printed four months ago had 
not yet reached the members of that house. 
The country had sustained considerable loss 
by such delays, 
could be to the house that papers were or- 
dered to be printed for the use of the mem- 
bers, if they were. to be suffered to remain 
for such a length of time in the printer's 
hands? And gave notice of a motion relative 
to the production of papers in that depart- 
ment, shortly after the ensuing recess.—Sir 
S. Romilly brought in a bill to make the Free- 
hold Property of Tradesmen dying intestate 
liable to prosecutions fer the recovery of 
their debts, which was read a first time. 
The Treasurer of the Navy's Office Regula- 
tion bill, and the Sicilian Prize bill were read 
a third time and passed.—New writs were 
moved for the election of members to serve 
in parliament, for Northampton, in the room 
of the right hon. Spencer Perceval, who 
since his election had accepted of the office 





) of Chancellor of his Majesty's Exchequer, 
| and Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall du- 














ring pleasure; for Buckingham, in the room 


‘of the Marquis of Titchfield, who had ac: 


again, under any circumstances, to allude to 





clared by the noble earl, of never granting. 


The Marquis of Stafford then rose, and 


He asked what benefit it’ 
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: the office of one of the cotnmission- 
ers for executing the office of lord high trea- 
surer Of England; for Haslemere, in the 
foom of the right hon. Charles Long, who 
liad a¢cepted the office of oné of the joint 

ymastéers of his majesty’s forces ; for Bee- 
ralston, in the room of the right hon. lord 
Louvaine, who had accepted the office of 
one of the commissioners for the affairs of 
India, with a salary; for the county of Edin- 
burgh, in the room of the right hon. R. 
Dundas, who had accepted the office of pre- 
sident of the board of commissioners for the 
affairs of India; for Monmouth, inthe room 
of the right hon. lord Charles Somerset, who 
had accepted the office of one of the joint 
paymasters of his majesty’s forces. 

[Cuance or Apministration.] Mr. 
Huskisson moved that the house at its rising 
do adjourn to Wednesday sen’night. Upon 
which, 

Lord Howick rose, and spoke as follows : 
Sir, upon the motion which has just been made 
by the hon. gent. for an adjournment dur- 
ing the period which is usually allowed for 
arecess, at this season of the year, I trust 
it will not be thought irrelevant to the sub- 
ject, if I take this opportunity of giving to 
the house that explanation of which I yes- 
terday gave notice. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to myself and to my colleagues, 
that the circumstances which have led to the 
recent change of his majesty’s ministers may 
be fally understood. It isof importance to 
the house, and to the public, that they may 
be enabled to form a proper estimate and 
Opinion of the character and conduct of 
those persons to whom the administration of 
public affairs was so lately entrusted, and 
truly to appreciate all the circumstances of 
that situation, in which, in consequence of 
that change, the country is now placed. It 
isof importance to the house, in the deci- 
sion of the question now stated from the 
chair, inasmuch as the propriety of an ad- 
journment, of a longer or a shorter dura- 
tion, may depend upon the necessity of adopt- 
ing some measures, at the earliest possible 
period, to avertthe conesequences of the ex- 
traordinary events which have taken place. 
To myself personally, every feeling both 
of duty and of honour renders it of the 
_ highest importance, that I should, as soon 
as possible, convince the honse that my con- 
duct has not been such as to make them re- 
pent of the kind indulgence which I have 
experienced from them. Undoubtedly, sir, 
every moment’s delay, in which my con- 
duct may be a’ matter of doubt with those 
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from whom I have received, together with 
my colleagues, such distinguished support, 
has been exceedingly painful to me; yet 
conceiving it to be my duty, I have abstain- 
ed from saying any thing upon this subject 
till that moment arrived, when it was no 
longer necessary to be silent; when his ma- 
jesty has declared his intention of placing 
the administration of affairs in other hands. 
I now therefore, having received his majes- 
ty’s permission to do so, am at liberty to 
state, without a breach of duty, those cir- 
cumstances which I am most anxious should 
be fully understood by the public. Desir- 
ous, however, as I may be to take the ear- 
liest possible moment to make this statement, 
and sensible that in justice to our own char- 
acters it can no longer be delayed, I confess 
I feel in common with those, who express- 
ed that opinion last night, considerable re- 
gret that I am under the necessity of doing so 
in the absence of those persons, whose pre- 
sence some may think requisite, to watch 
the accuracy of my statement. I am sure 
the hon. gent. (Mr. Sturges Bourne) who 
made some observations to this effect Jast 
night, will not charge me with intending 
to state any thing to the house which I do 
not myself believe to be strictly correct ; 
the hon. gent. might, without any injurious 
suspicion of me, be of opinion, that the 
natural partiality with which men are apt 
to view their own conduct, required the 
presence of other persons, possessed of all 
the facts, and capable of correcting any un- 
intentional errors, which this cause might 
produce. Iam as anxious as any man that 
these persons should be present upon such 
an occasion, and I hope that this matter 
will yet be discussed at some future time, 
upon some motion proposed to this house, 
which may give an opportunity of making a 
restatement, if restatement should be ne- 
cessary, but at all events of examining and 
sifting every part of the details which I am 
this day about to lay before you.—Sir, it is 
neither in my nature nor in my habits to 
shrink from the examination of any man: 
but I felt myself reduced to this alternative, 
either tosubmit to have the public mind pre- 
judiced by false repotts and misrepresenta= 
tions, supported by. partial extracts from 
confidential papers ; or in the absence of-the 
persons alluded to, to take this early oppor- 
tunity of entering intothe discussion. 1 am 
convinced that a fair, candid, and correct 
statement is the only antidote to such wil- 
ful misrepresentation ; and that this is the 
only mode, consistent with my ¢haracter, 
S 2 
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and-with my duty asa member of parlia-| conducted the government in conformity. 


ment, in which I could lay before the pub- 
lic a fair exposition of every part of my con- 
duct. 


| 


| 
} 


to their own principles, and with the best 
wishes for the interests of the state, to avoid, 


Under such circumstances it was if possible, every thing that was repugnant 


impossible for me, in justice to nryself and | to any of those feelings and opinions, which, 
my colleagues—nay, in justice tothe pub- | upon every motive of duty, affection, and at. 
lic itself, which might be misled by such | tachment, they were most bound to respect, 
deception, it was impossible for me to | Sir, these were the principles upon which 
suffer so long a period of time to elapse | those who composed the last administration 


as might intervene before the new ministers 
could resume their seats in the house. Sir, 
in doing so however, upon the present oc- 
casion, their absence will have this effect, 


that | shall as much as possible confine my- | 


self toa mere statement of the facts, and 
abstain as far as I can from every thing that 
can provoke discussion; I shall state only 
what I conceive to be necessary for my own 
vindication, avoiding every thing like argu- 
ment, and leaving all such points to that 
future discussion, which at an early day, 
after the holidays, I trust will take place ; 


when an opportunity will be afforded of | 


stating to the house every thing that may be 
material upon the subject.—Sir, having 
premised thus much, I shall proceed to lay 
before the house the statement which I have 
promised. When the late administration 
was formed, there were included in it ma- 
ny members whose opinions and principles, 
with respect to what is called the Catholic 
Question, were generally known; they had 
been very recently manifested to the public, 
in the most authentic of all ways, by their 
speeches and their votes in parliament. 1 
am sure there did not exist in any quarter an 
expectation or suspicion that those persons, 
whose characters were so well known, could 
be indaced, for the sake of office or emolu- 
ment, to abandon any of the opinions and 
principles which they had so solemnly ex- 
pressed and avowed. In point of fact, no 
condition inconsistent with the freest exer- 
cise of their judgment was proposed to them, 
nor did they come into the government sub- 
ject to any such stipulation, which if it had 
been exacted from them, they would have 
found it incumbent upon them, in honour 
and in duty, then, as now, todecline. At 
the same time, however, that I state this 
with respect to their opinionsand principles, 
I will not attempt to deny, that great diffi- 
culties were known to stand in the way of 
further concessions to the catholics of Eng- 
Jand and Ireland. And as his majesty’s late 
ministers came into administration totally 
unfettered upon all subjects, I can speak for 
every individual among them, that they 
had asincere and anxious desire, while they 


| 
| 





came into power: their opinions upon the 
catholic question were well known ; but 
they hoped, by. a prudent, lenient, and 
conciliatory system of government, to keep 
that question for some time at rest: and, 
for a considerable period, their hopes and 
expectations were flattered with every ap. 
pearance of success. However, sir, towards 
the latter end of the last year, there did occur 
circumstances in the west of Ireland, which 
increased all the anxiety, with which, from 
their first introduction to office, they had 
directed their attention to that country: a 
most valuable, but, I am afraid I must add, 
the most vulnerable part of the British do- 
minions. The disturbances, which towards 
the end of last year reigned in the west, en- 
gaged our most anxious deliberations, and 
although we were urged by many persons, 
who are fonder of the policy of force than! 
am, to resort to measures of extraordinary 
severity ; although, on the second day * of 
the present session, we were eagerly pressed 
by an hon. and Jearned gent., who was im- 
patient for rigour, and could not wait’ for 
the determination of his majesty's ministers 5’ 
yet, to effect the reduction of that spirit 
which prevailed in Ireland, we determined 





* Upon the report of the Address, 20th Decem- 
ber last, Mr. Perceval, among other observations, 
urged these : ** No mention had been made of the 
state of Ireland. He trusted that this silence might 
be ascribed to the total want of foundation for the 
alarming rumours that had teached this country, 
Ministers must unquestionably be the judges how 
far the usual prerogatives of the crown were suffi- 
cient to suppress insurrection or rebellion, in what- 
ever quarter it might appear; the decision rested 
with them: he only begged them to consider, that 
the protraction of the necessary day of punishment 
was not mercy; and the delay which allowed insur- 
rection to proceed, until it became impo sible to 
quell it without a considerable shedding of blood, 
was not kindness. He hoped that the omission of 
any notice of the situation of the sister island, was 
oceasioned by theabsence of any necessity for an 
extraordinary exertion gf the law. Shouldsuch a ne- 
cessity unfortunately arise, and should ministers call 
on the house for an enlargement of the executive 
power, he could assure them that they should meet 
with no opposition on his part to any proper m¢a- 
sure of vigour, which they might thipk it expedient 
to propose,” See vol. 8, p. Bf. 
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‘0 confide in an active exertion of the known | ceived from Ireland, transmitted by the lord 
abel of the law; and, thank God, our | lieutenant (dated 4th Feb.), of a disposition 


opes in this respect were realized, without 


recurring to those severities, which less | 


litic and more intemperate advisers bad 
wished to recommend, But, sir, after these 


occurrences, it became necessary to look | 


‘more immediately to measures, that might 


tend to conciliate and tranquillize that coun: | 
try. Several measures were in contempla- | 
‘tage ; and so far as our private advice and in- 
' fluence could extend, it was used to dissuade 
| the catholics from the attempt. The know- 


‘tion, and, among them that which I had the 
honour of lately introducing into this house 
appeared to be one of the most obvious. It 
seemed calculated to prove highly beneficial to 
the empire at large, as wellas to Irelanditself. 
It was expected to afford the means of re- 
cruiting our naval and military force, so-ne- 
cessary at the present moment to be carried 
to the utmost extent, by facilitating the in- 
troduction of those persons into the service, 
who are at present in a great measure ex- 
cluded, by what I must call the ill-understood 
policy of the existing laws, The bill which 
I brought in for this purpose has been im- 
properly termed the Catholic bill ; for it in- 
cluded dissenters from the established church 
of every description. We certainly expect- 
ed from it that it would contribute essential- 
ly to the tranquillity of Ireland, by holding 
out to the gentlemen of that country the 
prospect of rising in the army and navy, 
and thus diffusing motives of attachment 
towards this country among the people in 
general : at the same time that it would af- 
ford a vent to the superabundant population, 
and draw from the very sources of discontent 
the means of strength and security. These 
were the motives which induced the king's 
ministers to propose that measure, 
not know that it is necessary for me to state, 
and yet the arts which have been practised 
may render it useful to state, that, in bring- 
ing forward this measure, their intention 
was not to invade but to strengthen the secu- 
rities of the established church itself. If I 
‘ estimate rightly in what those securities con- 
sist, I think they are interwoven with the 
security and existence of the empire. Can 
the one be safe if the other be in danger? 
And are not the necessary means for the de- 
fence of the empire, the best security for its 
religious establishments? If ever Ireland 
should be exposed (which God avert!) to a 
successful invasion of the enemy, I call 
upon those who accuse us of endangering 
the establishments, to reflect what must 
then be the fate of our church and the pro- 
testant religion — Sir, while this measure 
Was under consideration, accounts were re- 
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manifested by the catholics to prosecute, by a 
petition to parliament, those claims, which 
they had so recently urged in a former ses- 
sioy. Notwithstanding the known opinions 
which I and some of my colleagues hold in 
favour of those claims, we were persuaded, 
that the agitation of the question at this time 
was not likely to be attended with advan- 


ledge, however, of their intention, was an 
additional inducement in recommending the 
measure which we had already in contem- 
plation. We hoped, though it was offered 
in no view of compromise, that it might 
prevent the agitation of that very question, 
by affording satisfaction to the catholics of 
Ireland in general; at the same time that 
we considered it as recommended by every 
principle of policy. We trusted that this limited 
measure of concession might be brought for- 
ward without encountering those objections, 
which were involved in the general question 
of what is commonly called emancipation. 
In reverting to the Irish act of parliament, 
passed in the year 1793, and observing the 
incongruity which subsists in the law of the 
united kingdom, we could not overlook the 
pledge explicitly given at that time by the 
lord chancellor of Ireland, and by the secre- 
tary of Ireland (lord Clare and lord Bucking- 
hamshire), that a similar law, to allow the 
admission of catholics both into the army, and 
navy, should be introduced in England, 
This pledge to the catholics is recorded in 
the secretary of state’s office, ina dispatch 
from Mr. Hobart, now lord Buckingham- 
shire. We considered it, therefore, not 
more a measure of general policy than an 
act of good faith and consistency ; and we 
did hope, that upon all these grounds we 
should be able to obtain for them that boor 
which had been promised them upon.a for- 
mer occasion, under the authority of go- 
vernment, and that the proposal would meet 
with that general approbation from all par- 
ties, to which it se¢med to us so well entitled. 
It was upon all these grounds proposed to 
his majesty, and a detailed dispatch was 
written and sent to the lord lieutenant af 
Ireland (a document which I wish I could 
lay before the house upon the present occa- 
sion) stating much better than I have been 
stating them, all the reasons which induced 
us to propose this measure—the draft-of this 
dispatch was previously sent, accompanied 
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by a cabinet minute (dated oth February), 
to his majesty; To that first proposal 
his majesty expressed a strong dissetit ; 
and upoti receiving the answer frorh his mia- 
jésty, the cabinet again deliberated upon it, 
and again madé a respectful representation 
(dated toth February) to his majesty, as to 
thé grounds upon which they thought it éx- 

iént as'‘a point of general policy, princi- 
ple, and good faith. ‘To that representation 
éame back an answer from his majesty, éx- 
pressing still considérable reluctarice, buf, 
however, signifying his consent. I say, Sir, 
that that answer conveyed a reluctant, but 
4 positive assent. Under that high sanction 
and authority the dispatch was sent to the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, and soon after a 
meeting was held of the catholics, with Mr. 
Elliot, the principal secretary, and the lord 
chancellor, in which it was stated (abstaiti- 
ing from every thing that related to the peti- 
tion), that this measure was to be introduced 
into the Mutiny bill—Some discussion atose 
uponit, dnd a question was put to Mr. El- 
fiot by one of the catholic deputies, Mr. 
O'Connor, whether thé proposed measure 
went the length of including thé admission 
of catholics into all ranks of the armiy, or 
whether it was to be limited by the restric- 
tions of the Irish act. Mr. Elliot's answer 
Was, in the words of the dispatch, that it 


Was proposed to enable his majesty to confer 
on any of his subjects any military commis- 


sion Whatever. There can be no question, 
howéver, that Mr. Elliot had conceived 
donbts as to thé extent of the measure, that 
he expressed himself doubtfully, and that 
his answet was reported as doubtful to a 
meeting of the catholics; but it was at the 
same time declared by the deputies who at- 
ténded this conférence, that they understood 
it td be the intention of govérnment, that 
staff appointments in the army, which had 
béen excépted in the Irish act, should be 
opened to them. The dispatches, stating 
what had passed at these meetings, the ques- 
tion put, and the answer given with respect 
to the extent of the measure, as well as the 
understanding which the catholics had con- 
ceived of it, were regularly submitted to 
his majesty ; and no dissatisfaction or unea- 
Sitiess was expressed in consequence of what 
was thus brought under his view. I am 
bound to say, however, that it has since ap- 
peared that the measure had not been dis- 
tinctly understood; not only his majesty, 
‘but some members of the cabinet, had not 
. Been fully aware of its extent ; and I. must 
* ‘eonfess, that I had not myself sufficiently 


jesty. 
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attérided to fhe distinction between it and 
thé Htish act. Wher this appéated, it be 
came the subject of 4 new deéliberation, iq 
which afi objection was stated by a respectas 
ble member of the cabittet (the Jord presi. 
dent) to any concession beyond the Irish act, 
A majority, howéver, concurred in recom 
mending the measure in the form in which 
it was afterwards introduced ; but as doubts 
had arisen, and an apprehension was enter- 
tained that it might have been misunderstood 
by his majesty, it was determined to bring 
the matter distinctly under his royal observas 
tion, by a second dispatch to the lord lieu. 
tenant, clearly stating its full extent.—And | 
here I must state; that some distinctions 
ought to be taken betwéen the duties of mi- 
nisters and those of private members of 
parliament. I conceive that a minister may, 
as an individual member of parliament, in- 
troduce measures for which the authority of 
government is not at all pledgéd ; I could 
adduce instatices of thisin the administration 
of the late Mr. Pitt, The house will at once 
recollect the motion for a reform in parlia- 
ment, and that for the abolition of the slave 
trade : both these motions were introduced 
by him as an individual member of parlia- 
ment, without the responsibility of govern- 
ment being attached to them. Sir, during 
the short period that I have had the honour of 
holding a situation under his majesty, I and 
my noble colleague have, inthesame manner, 
brought forward successfully the measure of 
theabolition of the slave trade, to which I shall 
look with satisfaction for the remainder of 
my days. But, sir, where a measure arising 
out of various causes which have engaged 
the attention of his majesty’s confidential 
servants, is to be brought forward with the 
authority of government, the measure itself, » 
as well as the case to which it applies, ought 
undoubtedly to be first submitted to his ma- 
I certainly feel that I ought not to 
have introduced a measure of this descrip- 
tion without the sanction of that authority ; 
and I should think myself reprehensible in 
the highest degree, and déserving all the 
censure that is endeavoured to be cast upon 
me, if I had proposed this bill to parliament 
without believing that I had his majesty’s 
consént.—Sir, I have stated that a doubt 
arose as to the understanding of the extent 
of this bill; it was thereforé determined 
(lord Spencer at that time being absent on 
account of his health) that I should write a 
dispatch to the'lord lieutenant, enclosing 
the clauses intended to heintroduced into the 
Mutiny bill, stating distinctly that they were 
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- jnconformity with the genera] wards of the 
dispatch which had been sent on the 12th 
of February last, marking expressly that the 
catholics were to be admitted to hold any 
commission or appointment whatever ; and 
observing that a confirmation was thus given 
of Mr. Eliiot’s answer to the catholic depu- 
ties. This dispatch, so expressed for the 
purpose of removing al] doubts, and inclo- 
sing, as I haye already stated, the intended 
clauses, was sent down by me, on Monday 
night, the 2d of March, to his majesty. 
This dispatch. having been .perused by his 
majesty, came back from Windsor on the 
following morning, without a word of com- 
ment or objection ; and with this sanction 
acted, as in the course of my official busi- 
ness 1 had been uniformly accustomed to do 
—I immediately forwarded it to the lord 
Jieutenant.—Sir, at this time the committee 
of the Mutiny bill was, I believe, appointed 
for the Wednesday ; but objections had 
been started to the enactment of the propo- 
sed measure by clauses in that bill: it was 
therefore, upon reconsideration, determined 
to introduce a separate bill. On Wednesday, 
the 4th of March, the dispatch which I 
have just mentioned having been previously 
sent to the lord lieutenant, I attended at the 
levee at St. Jarhes’s, and had an audience 
with his majesty upon the business of my 
office ; after that was over his majesty was 
gtaciously pleased to ask me what was the 
business appointed for that day in the house. 
I stated to his majesty that the committee on 
the Mutiny bill stood as the order of the day, 
and explained to him the nature of the 
change that had taken place in the mode of 
proceeding, and the reasons which had in- 
dyced the introduction of a separate bil] : the 
king afterwards asked me whether the sepa- 
rate bill, intended to be brought forward was 
not the same as the Irish act of parliament ? 
I stated to him the circumstances in which 
they differed; to which I added, that I ap- 
prehended it had been already explained to 
his majesty in the last dispatch which had 
been submitted to him. I also stated the 
reasons why I conceived the measure, in the 
extent to which it was intended to be car- 
tied, to be of the utmost importance ta the 
welfare and security of the government of 
the country. And here, sir, 1 must acknow- 
ledge, that his majesty, upon that occasion, 
did express a general dislike and disapproba- 
tion of the measure. J mean to state every 
thing frankly, but I did understand that 
conversation to conclude by words giving a 
consent, g reluctant consent, I admit ; or, 
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perhaps, it would be more correctly stated 
as pot withdrawing the consent which had 
been originally given. I conceived, therefore, 
that 1 still had sufficient authority, as'a 
member of the government, for the intro- 
duction of the bill. 1 stated to my lord 
Grenyille, immediately on coming out of 
the closet, what had passed there ; his opi+r 
nion upon that statement was the same as 
mine, and we were confirmed in our belief 
that his majesty did not intend to signify any 
absolute objection to the introduction of the 
bill, from the total silence which he observed 
upon this subject in the audience which lord 
Grenville afterwards had. His majesty did 
not say one word to lord Grenyille, the lead- 
ing member of the administration, upon a 
measure which, it now appears, had the mise 
fortune of being exposed to his most decided 
opposition. Under these impressions, on 
the next day, or the day after, I introduced 
the bill into parliament: the motives which 
had produced it, the extent to which it went, 
were fully explained; nat only were the ar- 
guments on which those persons relied who 
had proposed the measure, stated at some 
length, but the objections tothem were ur- 
ged with no inconsiderable vehemence. 
We know, sir, that debates in this house, 
though they cannot consistently with our 
orders be published, do find their way out 
of doors, and attract, particularly on any 
interesting subject, general observation. 


| They, probably, do not excite the weakest 


interest in those whose concern for the pub- 
lic welfare is the greatest. .But, sir, though 
this degree of publicity was now given to 
the measure, and though it. could not be 
misunderstood, during a whole week which 
subsequently elapsed, I remained in com- 
plete ignorance, and without the s)ightest 
suspicion of the very serious, and, as it has ap- 
peared, insurmountable objections, which 
haye since been made to it. Objections 
had, undoubtedly, been stated by one of my 
colleagues (lord Sidmouth), for whom I 
have great respect, upon the first clearing 
up of the misunderstanding which had pre- 
vailed with respect to the extent of the bill : 
these objections, during the interyal of which 
I haye been speaking, assumed a more deci- 
ded form, and he offered his resignation in 
consequence of them ; but though, after the 
introduction of the bill, I had communica- 
tion with his majesty in the coyrse of my 
official duty on other subjects, 1 had no rea- 
son till the Wednesday following, when I 
was absent both from this house and from 
my usual attendance on his majesty, on ace 





count of the death of a near relation, to be- | 


lieve that any extension whatever of the pro- 
posed measure, beyond the provisions of the 
Trish act, had been found absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with his principles and his feelings. 
On that day (Wednesday, March the 11th), 
his majesty stated to lord Grenville his deci- 
ded objection, and referred, as having before 
signified this objection, to the conversation 
with which he had honoured me on the pre- 
ceding Wednesday. I certainly had not so 
understood his majesty. If I had, I need 
not say that I should have found myself 
bound by every motive of interest and duty 
to submit so important a circumstance to the 
consideration of my colleagues before I_ mo- 
ved for leave to bring in the bill. But, sir, 
it would have been most unbecoming in me, 
even if I could have entertained such a sus- 
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ner as to relieve it from the objections that 


prevailed against it, and at the same time 
leave it in a state in which it would be likely 
to attain those ends which his majesty’s late 
ministers had in view when it was original. 


ly proposed.—In this situation, sir, after- 


anxiously weighing all the circumstances of 
the case, we determined—(I should here ex. 
plain that the representations which were 
made in this stage of the proceedings were 
confined to those members of the cabinet 
who had concurred in opinion upon the mea- 
sure to its full extent,) we determined, how- 
ever painful the sacrifice might personally 
be, to abandon the bill altogether. It was, 
I say, a most painful sacrifice of personal 
feeling to public duty ; a sacrifice which no- 
thing short of a conviction that the measure 
had been introduced under a misunderstand- 
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picion, to insinuate a donbt of the royal | ing into this house, could have induced me 
word. We were convinced that the king | to make ; a sacrifice dictated only by a de- 
had been misunderstood by me, and as I had sire 6f doing what, under circumstances of 
been placed in the unfortunate situation of | such embarrassment, we conceived, after the 
introducing the bill under this misapprehen- | most anxious deliberation, to be most consis- 
sioa, I thought it my duty to suspend any | tent with our respect to our sovereign, ‘and 
farther proceedings upon it, till I should | with the obligations imposed on us in the 
have had an opportunity of explaining to his double capacity of members of the adminis. 
majesty the circumstances of my conduct. | tration and of the legislature. In this situa. 
T accordingly on the night of Thursday the} tion we determined to make a -acrifice, 
12th proposed to the house to postpone the | which in any case where personal feelings 
second reading of the bill to a farther day, | and public duties come in competition with 
and at the same time requested an audience | each other, I hope I shall never hesitate to 
of his majesty, which he was graciously | make. It was, however, I repeat, a great 


pleased tohonour me with on the following 
morning. Upon laying before his majesty 
thé reasons which had induced me to believe 
that I was not as his minister acting in oppo- 
sition to his royal pleasure ; he was pleased 
to express his conviction that what had hap- 
pened had arisen from an erroneous concep- 
tion on my part, but acquitted me most gra- 
ciously, but most unequivocally, of any in- 
tentional disregard of his opinions, From 
* that moment it became a matter of the most 
anxious consideration to his majesty’s minis- 
ters how they might best repair the effects 
of the misunderstanding which had taken 
place ; they immediately applied their atten- 
tion to the means of reducing the’ new bill 
to the standard of the Irish act, in the hope 
that they might be able still to carry it for- 
ward as an useful public measure under the 
sanction of -his majesty’s consent. But 
when we came to examine the objections 
that had been made to it, they were found 
to affect the measure in so considerable a 
degree, that, upon a full consideration of the 
subject, we were convinced there could be 
no hope of correcting the bill in such a man- 





and painful sacrifice; and in making it, it 
was necessary that we should take care not 
to place ourselves in a situation in which we 
might be made incapable of rendering here- 
after any useful service to the public. The 
circumstances which occurred rendered the 
measures to be taken, with a view to the fu- 
ture security and peace of Ireland, a consi- 
deration of greater delicacy and difficulty 
than ever. Our public duty and our private 
honour made it indispensable that we should 
be free and unfettered on this point of our 
necessary deliberations. Circumstances had 
occurred in an early period of these transac- 
tions, and had been more strongly manifest. 
ed during this latter period of the discussion, 
which implied a restriction on this important 
subject ; and we found it necessary not only 
to reserve to ourselves the power of explain- 
ing to parliament our conduct with respect 
to the bill we had consented to withdraw ; 
and of declaring in parliament individually 
the opinions which we hold with respect to 
the catholic claims, in the possible event of 
a discussion of their petition ; but also to 
state it as essential to our own characters, a§ 
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Well as. to the public intetést, that the defer- 
‘ence whith we had felt it our duty to shew, 
“on this occasion, to the opiniotis and feelings 
expressed by his majesty, should not be un- 
derstood as restraining us" from “submitting, 
from tithe to timé, asit was our duty, for his 
Majesty's decision, such measures respect: 
ing ‘that part of the united kingdom, as the 
course of “citcumstances should ‘appear to 
require ; accompanied with an humble as- 
surancé, that in discharging ‘that and every, 
other part ‘of our duty, so long as his ma- 
jesty should think fit tohonecur us with his 
confidence, nothing should be omitted on our 
‘part, ‘which could best testify-our invariabie 
and respectful attachment td his majesty, 
and our sincere dnd anxious concern for his 
majesty’s personal'éase and cornfort, and for 
the prosperity and honour of his majesty’s go- 
vernment. ‘This part.of our proceeding has 
been most improperly misrepresented to the 
public. It hasbeen statedin that mutilated 
publication to which I have already alluded, 
as if we had reserved to ourselves the power 
of bringing this particular measure again 
before parliament ; and the important words 
“« for your majesty’s decision,” as well as the 
eoncluding paragraphs, are in that extract 
omitted, purposely to give a false colour to 
the proceeding. Not only was the respect- 
ful statement which we made in writing to 
his majesty, accompanied with our declara- 
tion of our sincere. and anxious desire to 
consult, on al] océasions, his majesty’s per- 
sonal éase' and comfort; but it was distinct- 
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it not necessary then that I should be allow- 
éd to declare the grounds upon which an 
‘opinion, that I could npt renounce, had been 
formed? But this, it is. said, was placing 
my 6pipion iti opposition to.that of my roy- 
al master, and exposing him to any odium 
which might attach,on a perstnal opposition 
to the measure. I will not. examine this 
charge as applicable to a member of parlia- 
ment ;, [ will consider it only as affecting the 
conduct of the king’s minister; and in this 
latter view I think it may be admitted, that 
under the particular: circumstances of the 
case, after, the prejudice and alarm which 
had been excited, and with a view to the 
consequences likely to arise from a public 
agitation of the question, public reasons, 
in no degree reflecting on his majesty, might 
have been assigned for withdrawing the bill; 
at the same time that I might, with «all the 
respect due. from a.minister of the .crowii, 
and. with the freedom of .a member of 
parliament, . have. endeavoured to explain. to 
the satisfaction of the house the reasons 
which had influenced my conduct... Sir, I 
do nat believe that there is one member of 
right feeling in the house, who will: deny 
that this course , was necessary to the support 
of my, consistency and honour ;.and I feel 
equally confident in asserting, that it was 
in no degree inconsistent .with my. duty as 
a minister of the crown. But it was neces- 
sary that we should look beyond the conduct 
to be pursued in withdrawing the bill.. The 





ly stated personally, both by my lord Gren- 


ville and myself, that it would be our con- } 


stant wish and endeavour to keep from him, | 
as much as possible, all subjects which‘might ‘ 
be distressing to his mind. I ‘appeal then. 
with’ confidetice to the house, on the purity’ 
of the miotives by which-we were actuated, 
on the deference and respect shewn, to the 
utmost limit of our public duty, to his- ma- 
jesty’s personal feelings and’ opinions.—But 
was it necessary to make the reserve which 
1 have: stated, and which, in. consequence 
of the foullest” misrepresentation, has been 
the “abject of such severé censure? I beg 
the house to*consider the situation in Which. 
we were placed. ° The bill already introdu-‘ 
ted} ‘atid récéived ‘with’ apparent favour by 
the ‘house, “Was to be withdrawn. Was it not 
Necessary that, in withdrawing it, I should, in 


hot been lightly ‘ and wantonly proposed? 

Could Teovorvit out some rma, iy Sah 

ments, by which [ had originally supported 

» and which I will net new repeat? Was 
Ver. 1X. 


Catholic. petition, it, now. seemed certain, 
would be sent over to parliament: It .was to< 
be apprehended, that the discussion upon it 
would be urged. with increased srather - than 
diminished earnestness, in consequence ‘of 
the disappointment likely to be felt trom-the 
failure of the,bill which had been proposed. 
With this prospect before us, what were we 
to dé? Werewe to determing to renounce 
our ‘former opinions? Were we; ‘whith 
would have been naless disgraceful, toobserve 
_the.expecied discussion: in, perfect silence:? 
No, .Sir; .neither.of. these. thitigs .could, I 
think,; be expected of us. There was only 
then.a third.Jine.of;conduct to which we 
.couldlook, and,that was a free ceéclaration 
of our sentiments on, this. important quesé 
tion. Those;of, his majesty’s) ministers who 
agreed in general on this impertaut- question 


hece di d, in |‘might adopt a different line of conduct, with 
justicefo myself, endeavour to shew thatit had | 


respect to. any, discussion on the petition: 
Some.might think themselves acting heat for 
the, general .interest- by suppasting: a previons 
question ;; others .might feel “themselves 
bound 7 support the prayer of the petition 
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om “aat 
if urged in proper al reapeatil terms. 
But'a free’ declaration’ of thei# “opitiions ‘was 
equally necessary ‘from all; and"with’ this 


necessity before us, "I" ask’ ‘the ’ House,” whe- |] 


ther'we could, in justicé to curselves; Fin 
fairness tohis majesty,” in’ the situation ta 
which things were'thén brought, oiit humi- 
bly submitting to him the view we entertath- 
6d of the cotduct which ‘it would “bé fé- 
quisite for us to hold.’ If a doubt" is éritet- 
tained upon this quéstion, ‘let mé’put’ it the 
other way. Suppose’ that the bill Chad been 
abandoned after’ the diseussi and in’ the 
manner that I have stated)’ Suppose, that, 
having so engaged to abandon’ it, ‘we had 
gone to the two ‘houses’ of parliament, dtd 
without any previous intimation’ to ‘his mia- 

jesty, both in withdrawing the bill; aid 
afterwards on the introduction ‘Of the’ peti- 
tion, supported the’ opiniotis ‘upon the Ca- 
tholic question which we are kndwh to hold. 
If. we had done this, I desire to know what 
would have been the chargé made ‘against 
us, by those who now accuse us “Of an’ ti- 
fair and disrespectful procéeding ‘towards 
that sovereign, whom, ‘on account of his 
high situation and his personal virtues, we 
are’ equally bound ‘to’ ‘reveré.—We ‘took 
therefore that course which appeared to us 
to be most fair and honoutfable.’ “Our rea: 
sons were respectfully stated’ to his miajesty, 
and we claimed a ‘right to protiouneé’ our 
opinions in parliament’on the oecdsions al- 
ready stated, and also to submit for his ma- 
jesty’s decision, from time ‘to fime, such 
advice réspecting Iteland, as the ‘course’ of 
circumstances and thé interests “of the ‘em: 
pire should require.’ ‘This I’ am stite, ‘in 
point of fairness, cannot ‘be repteliended ; 

and it was equally supported “by miotivés of 
personal respect and public duty to our so- 
Yereign and to our cotntty.—A ‘minhté writ- 


ten with this view, and expfesséd in the. 


most respectful language, was actordingly 


sent to hismajesty. The royal answer ex-. 


pressed satisfaction at otir determifation to 
- withdraw the bill, in deference ‘to the ‘king’s 
opinions: It expresed some’ dissatisfaction, 
that. we should t necessary’ ds “adivi- 
duals to express‘our-opinions both on with- 
drawing the bill, and in any discustion whith 


might take place on the petition.’ ‘But ‘the. 


latter -part-of our statement it required us 
absolutely to withdraw, declaring’ that’ his 
majesty could never consent to any corices- 
sions to the: olics which we ‘might it 
futute propose to him ; and demanding ‘from 
us a-positive: assurance, which, as ‘explain- 
ed by.the whole use ser eg Was ‘res 


4hat it was his majes 





se Sbpnes a eerie 


sited f us, Went not toth 
eid sto ‘the raiblign bat va 


ener ht come yi thi it— ir Fs 
yy caine that ‘the Hovives “and * ne 
far as t ley’ were personal motives and 
fe) injons, which dictated” that dema 


“the part of his majesty,” were of the purest 


nature: ‘Ihave been but a short timé in t 

servite of ‘his wiijest but I have had 
many’ opportanities my) obserying ‘his gra. 

cious atid benevolent Miuieid towards 
hi8"people,. of his affection’ for them, ‘and 
his désire ‘to’ promote their happiness m 
welfaré. © As far as he was personally con 
cerned (I say hothing ‘of dee who 


have advised him), ’ as- far as his Toaieaty was 
‘personally’ ‘concerned, “I am~ sure he 
actuated’ by the most consciéntious motives, 
and the most honourable feelings. ‘But wi 
Stich a requisition, sir, we found it iMpossi- 
ble to comply, consistently: with any ide 


we entertainéd of duty or of honour. 


‘ it’ incumbent on us most repel 


humbly, but most explicitly, to repte- 
saiit to ‘his ‘majesty, that those intrusted 
with administration were bound b every 
obligation to submit to his majesty, without 
resetve, the best advice they could frame, 
to ‘meet the various exigencies and dang 
of the times; ‘and that the present formids 
able ‘situation of Ireland tequired a repeated 
consideration of every’ fresh circumstance 
that might occur. We submitted, that” in 
forbearing to urge any farther, while we 
continued in his majesty’s service, the meas 
sure that had been proposed to parliament, 
we had’ gone to the utmost limits of ou 
public duty ; that we considered it would 
ctiininal fm us to bind ourselves to withhol 
from his majesty, under all the circumstances 


that might arisé, the counsels that mig i 


appear to us indispensably ” necessary ; 

A it was not possible for us, coneegot x 
with our sense of our obligations as ‘the 
king’s sworn ‘counsellors, to giye assurances 
which ‘would imposd men is a Testraipt, 
incompatibl2' with the faithful discharge © 
our frost important ‘duty. The consequen 
Was, that the next day, hig majesty, certain; 
ly with ‘the tpost gracious and ‘Kind expres; 
sions With ‘regard to &yery other part’ of out 
conduct, comminicated tous his intention 
to'look ‘out for ‘other 1 ministets. “On | ° day, 
after, “we heard that ‘other persons; * ok 
then in the namber of his’ majesty’s servants, 
had ‘been. ‘sepit ‘fot’; ‘and 1 was anthorig 
few days afterwards, in cons uence. 
fequest which T made, to declare ta the aa 

iy's intention to formal 
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ew Acininistration, On Tuesday last, his 

Ajesty signified to us his pleasure, .t at we 

tld. on, the following day,. deliver, up 
Seals of office ;_ we accordingly did so,—— 1 
is, ‘sir, is the history of the a ad trans- 

tion. I hayé not referred to. any papers, 
tO support my statement; but I do wish, 
and am extremely anxious,that all the docu- 
ments that can be furnished may meet the 

iblic eye not in an improper, mutilated, | 
of pattial state. I shall be most. happy, if 
his majesty is, graciously pleased to give 

mission to his new servants to prodyce 
every paper that las passed upon the subject, 
in order that they may undergo the fullest 
examination in this house, I trust it wiil 
set from those papers, that the state- 

sit I have made is correct in all its parts; 
aiid if that statement be correct, that the. 
house will be satisfied upon the following: 
points ; first, that it was not without strong 
indacements of public interest that we pro- 
posed this measure originally to his majesty ; 
sécondly, that whatever misunderstanding 
may unfortunately have arisen, we. did. not 


propose it to parliament without a. firm 
persuasion that it hadhis miajesty’s sanction ; 
thirdly, that.when that misunderstanding 
was discovered, we went to the utmost 
limits of ont duty in conceding the measure 
upon which that. misunderstanding had 
arisen; and, fourthly, that in addition to 
that concession, under the peculiar circum- 
stances in which we were placed, the res- 
pectful request that we submitted to his, ma- 
jesty, to allow us the liberty to explain our 
opinions and conduct upon the particular 
measure, accompanied, as it was,. by a declae. 
ration of our wish to consult, his personal, 
se and comfort, was not wantonly pressed 
on his majesty, but from motives of duty, 
respect ; and that the reserve we made. 

as to the freedom of our future advice, was 
indispensable to our character and situation, 
as ministers of the crown and as servants of 
the public.—These, sir, are therefore the 
ints Which I wish the house to understand, 
his stafément, which, though at some 
eo isafter all perhaps too cursorily given, 
isthat which I have wished to lay before the 
hduse and thé public, T shall be ready now, 
orat any future time, to go more fully into it 
Mhenéver it shall be required of me,—Sir, 
hall conclude’ by declaring that 1 feel no. 
disposition to complain. I aim. sure, as. I 
have already stated, that there cam be but 
one feeling and one dpinion of 


wery.clpss and description of his subjects; 
nd, so far from, being:a party to join .in any 
thing that might lessen that attaohinent' due 


ito a yirtuous sovereign:-from an affectionate 


‘and grateful people, no man can be more 


anxious than I am to promote and secure it 
to, the utmost,of my power. I sliould indeed 
be, most ungrateful if, I could be actuated 
by a different feeling; for I have had, 
during, the. short period of my services, 
repeated marks of, his majesty’s royal appro- 
bation ; and I have the comfort.and satisfac- 
tion, in retiring from,office, to. be able to 
state, upon the. authority of his majesty’s 
own gracious assurance, that, till this diffe- 
rence occurred,; his majesty. has- beén satis- 
fied, that, however, deficient I. may have 
been inability, J have constantly erideavour- 
ed, diligently ,and faithfully,’ to. discharge 
my duty to him and to: the public.—Sir, I 
stated in the, outset, that I would. abstain 
from every thing like argument upon the 
subject. Upon the subject, of the assurance 
required of us, I have, therefore, without 
discussing it as to its principle,.or its tenden- 
cy, stated little more, than that I. felt it'to 
be a requisition, to which I could not sub- 
scribe consistendy with, my.honour or my 
duty. I, should indeed. think. it. not. only 
unconstitutional but highly criminal im any 
minister who could accept of or retain 
power subject to such a.restraint, With 
that opinion, therefore, his ,majesty’s, late, 
ministers were compelled, respectfully. but 
decidedly. to declare, that it was,a stipulation, 
which they, could not enter into, without 
forfeiting their own esteem, aud inasmuch 
as. it..must fetter and confine them, in. the 
exercise of their judgments, on. those points 
on, which... they. ought to be mast free, 
without .depriving. them, of .the, character 
of useful and, honourable servants to: their 
king and their country —Here, sir, I shall 
forthe present, leave my conduct to the 
candid consideration of the house and of 
the public, I should be anxious, however, 
if any thing should arise out of this that 
could induce: any. gentleman to think it 
a proper subject for a motion, when those 
persons return to their seats, whose presence 
at the discussion is considered to be necess- 
ary,,.that the question should be taken up 
with as little Be as possible. I am there- 
fore desirous that the adjournment should - 
be short, and I had hoped that Monday 
se‘nnight,. by which day the new writs may 
with ease..be returned, would have been 





€ feeli dpinion of .the gracious 
kiidiness* of his wae pp 


ty, with respect to \peoposed fos dur meeting again; but the’ 
.2 
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difference of two days is so small, that I do 
not feel disposed to press it. I shall there- 
fore consent to’ the motion, stating only, 
that I'sha!l be mast anxious that the discus- 
sion may take place on. the ‘earliest possible 
day aftet the house’ shall’ have concluded its 
recess. poet : 


dication of himself from the ‘suspicion of 
being in any way concerned ‘in the par- 
tial misrepresentation ‘and suppression of 
the minutes of the cabinet. Besides, he 
thought-that these miriutes might have been 
very innocently communicated to others, 
who appear certainly to’ have’ made ‘a very 
improper tise of that communication. — 
-Mr. Fuller rose, to ‘ask the noble lord 
. ifthe Slave Trade Abolition bill had been 
introducéd into’ that house by the persons 
composing the late ‘administration, in their 
individual capacities as’ mémbers ‘of 'parlia- 
ment, or in their collective character of the 
government ob 
‘Lord Howick replied, that the bill in 
question had “been introduced by certain of 
his colleagues ‘aid hiniself, in their indivi- 
dual capacity ‘of members of parliament. ° 
- Mr. Fuller wished to put another question 
tothe noble lord: were tlie seals delivered up 
by the Jate ‘ministers on Tuesday last ? 
“Lord Howick; I have only to repeat what 
has been already ‘stated, that ‘his majesty 
required the seals of office on Tuesday: they 
were delivered ‘in on yesterday morning. 
*Mr’ Brand gave notice that he ‘would, 
on Thursday fortnight, moye certain Reso- 
lutions expressive of “his opinion of the con- 
dact of the late administratidn, and of the 
gfounds upon whith his majesty had been 
advised to dismiss his Jate servants, — 
‘General Loftus ruse to make two obser- 
vati6i8’on what had fallen from the“ noble 
lord (Howick); first, in respect to the act 
of 1798,’ah4 what passed at that time in 
ireland:. ‘Lhe “noble lord said that the Go- 
vernment of ‘that'day had pledged itself to 
catry into effect 'the boon granted to the 
irisly Catholi¢s to Eviglind. ‘Ihe noble lord 
«4s mistaken; somethiig only was held 
oft, that. possibly, this ‘boon ‘might at a fu- 
tite day be extended to Great “Britain, no-. 
iliing more ; there was no pledge whatever. 
Besides, all that’ was granted tot Bonne 
Catholies: was ‘the: holding » commissions 
in the army fod certain tank, But the’‘nd- 
bie lora’s proposition went much farther } it 
extetded fo the highest ranks in the army— 
commander in chjef, masters general of the 


& 
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for the noble lord 





> nk ve aga reason for the 
introducing the catholic bill, the alarming 


| state of Ireland. The hon. general said he 
Mr Huskisson said a few words in vin- 


had often heard allusions made by gentle- 
men now on that side of the house, in re« 
spect to the state of Ireland, allusions which 
tended more to inflame the public mind, and 
to inculcate fancied potions of distress, 
which in fact did not exist, rather than to 
soften or relieve any distress, if it had ex- 
isted. He wished, before gentlemen quit. 
ted that house for the holidays, that they 
should know the real situation of the great 
body of the people in Ireland, for the fact 
was, they were already emancipated; the 
peasantry, the lower class—nay, the mid. 
dle classes, Were in the same state of that 
description of persons in England; there 
was not an iota of difference between the 
richest members tenants of that house and 
his own or any gentleman’s tenants in Ire- 
land; they had 10s. freeholds; could vote 
for members of parliament; could sit gn 
Juries ; could hold the commission of the 
peace, and every office (except those of the 
lord chancellor and the Judges, comman- 
der in chief, and genera] on the staff) 
was open to the Irish at this moment. So 
that in fact, the great body of the people 
had nothing to complain of, nothing to gain 
by the noble lord’s measure, nor did they 
care or think’about it. These were ‘mat- 
ters of fact not generally understood or known 
by the English gentlemen, and’ therefore 
he thought it right that the hovse should 
not separate wihoyt these ‘observations. — 
It was then ordered that the House should 
at its rising adjourn to Wednesday the 8th of 
April. é 4 wea UE Viweve Bee : “3 
HOUSE OF LORDS: : 
Wednesday, April 8, 
[Misures.] The house met pursuant to 
adjournment.’ About ‘twenty peers were 
sworn in, and took their places. An intér- 
val then succeeded of apparently much ‘sus- 
pense, when it was expected'that the order 
of the day would be moved for the matquis 
of Stafford’s motion respe¢ting the fecent, 
change of administration,’ After some con- 
sultation, however, between lords Holland, 


Grenville, Stafford, &c. 


‘'The Marquis of Stafford rose and said, 
that “in ‘consequence of the indisposition of 
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ordnance, peaceals on the staff; these were 
not in the Irjsh act of 1793.—He must make 
another observation on what the noble lord 
advanced in respect to the state of Ireland; © 
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many noble lords, who were anxious to 
attend the debate upon the motion of which 
he had given notice for that day, he was 
desirous to afford every accommodation in 
his power for their attendance. In that 

uasion of the existing . circumstances 
respecting these noble persons, he should 
move, that the order of the day for taking 
that motion into censidetation that day be 
discharged, and that a new order be’ made 
for the entertaining the same motion on 
Monday next; and that their lordships be 


accordingly summoned for that day, Ordered. |. 


The Lord Chancellor (Eldon); “who this 
day took his seat.on the woolsack for: the first 
time since his recent appointment, rose to 
make some observations on the probable 
impracticability that the report of the bill on 
the Scotch Judicature, could be ready before 
Tuesday ;-on that day it might be settled 
what situation was to be occupied by the 
Scotch judges during the present discussion. 
Until. that decision took place, he was of 
opinion that the report on the bill could not 
well be proceeded on. He should therefore 
move, that the report be taken into conside- 
gation on Wednesday next. Ordered. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 8. 

{Mixutes.] The house met pursuant to 
adjournment. About thirty new members 
were sworn, and took their seats. —The new 
ministers also took their seats on the trea- 
sury bench.—New writs were ordered for 
the borough of West Looe,’in the room 
of James Buller, esq. who had accepted the 
office of one of the lords of the admiralty ; 
for the borough of Weymouth, in the room 
of sir James Pulteney, who had accepted the 
office of secretary at war; for Dorchester, 
in the room of the hon. Cropley Ashley, who 
had accepted the office of clerk of the ord- 
nance ;. for Liskeard, in the room of the 
hon. W. Elliot, who had accepted the office 
of one of the Jords of the treasury; for the 
borough of Haslemere, in the room of R, 
Ward, esq. and for thecounty of Dumfries, in 
the room of the hon. W. Hope, who had ac- 
cepted the offices of lords of the admiralty. 
Mr, Yansittart, chairman of the Shrewsbury 
election committee, reported,’ that general 
Fergnson had been absept from that com- 
mittee for some days; on account of illness. 
Dr. Scott proved the fact of the general's 
illness, and he was exensed for his said 
absence.—Sir John Newport brought in the 
Irish Loan bill, which was read a first time. 
—The Irish malt and spirit duty bill was 
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read a third time™and passed ; as was also 
the Irish office fees bili—-Lord G:Thynne 
informed the house, from the bar, that ‘his 
majesty, had ‘been waited upon with the 
address of the 25th of March, praying his 
majesty not to grant any office during life, 
which was not usually so granted, and that 
his majesty had been pleased to return the 
following gracious answer -—‘‘ His majesty 
© acquaints ‘h's faithful Commons, thathe 
‘* will-take the subject of their Address into 
‘ his most serious consideration ;_ and thinks 
it proper, at the same time, to informa 
them, that he has thought it fit to provide, 
that in a grant now to be made of the 
office of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, the office shall he conferred only 
during his royal pleasure—His majesty 
assures his faithful commons, that in the 
execution of the powers with whith he 
* isintrusted by law togrant certain offices 
for life, as in the exercise of all the ptero= 
gatives of his crown, his conduct will at 
all times be governed by an anxious atten 
tion to the public interest and welfare.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, April Q. 

([Minutes.}] The royal assent was given 
by commission to the royal family apnuity 
bill, and the Irish. paper duty bill, Thecoms- 
missioners were the lord chancellor, Jord 
Aylesford, and lord Walsingham—The 
treasuryship of the navy regulation bill, 
naval prizes bill, Irish malt duty bill, and 
Trish revenue regulation bill, were recewed 
from the commons, and read a first4ime. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 9. 

{[Minutes.J—Sir W. Curtis presented a 
petition from the London Cleggy, incorpo- 
rated by the title of the presiderit and fel- 
lows of Sion College, within the city of 
London, setting forth, ‘*‘That the petition-_ 
ers have learnt that a bill has been for some 
time, and is now, depending in Parliament, 
for enabling bis majesty to avail himself of 
the services of all his liege subjects in his na- 
val and military forces, in the manner theree 
in mentioned ; and the petitioners feel it 
their duty toexpress theirserious apprehen- 
sions of the dangers likely to arise“from the 
said bill if carried into alaw ; and they cone 
ceive this measure to afford a most formida- 
ble precedent of departing, in.a leading and 
important instance, from the principles of 
our constitution in church and state, as as- 
serted in the eyer-memorable Bill of Rights, 
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the basis of our laws and Mhurties; ahd that 
thé daths aod declarations provided im that 
Will,” aha précedlitig aid sibsequent’ xéts of 
parliament, are ndt mofe than suffitiént for 


the preservation of thé church establishment 


agdinst the attempts of thésé, whose priticit 

lés' ever haVe' been, atid évér must reinait, 
_M¥ direct Kostility to'it ; atid that thé peti- 
tidhers, imstructed by all éxperiéndee, appré-' 
Kénd that those who have ever abused piw- 
ér when they have possessed it, to’ the pur- 
posés of fouriding their own dominion on 
thé destructiof of the civil anid réligiotis’ Ji- 
bértiés of mahkind, and tHe trué principles 
of Christian foleratioh, would be iticlinéd, 
if circumstances’ perthitted, to ptirsté the 
same conduct; and that placing military 
t¥usts did: commands in the liands'of persons 
s6'disposéd, would enable them to éxtort 
any other concession they might bé ihthiced 
té demand, and furnish them with a power- 
fol instrument to carry on their projects with 
effect, to’ the utter ruin of our Happy consti- 
tation in church and’state, Which’ must stand 
or falltogether ; and therefore praying, that 
the above-mentioned bill'may not pass into a 
Jaw, and that the hdusé, in its wisdom, 
will be pleased to maintain and’ preserve in- 
violate thosé’ laws, which expérietice has 
proved to be the best’ safeguards of ottr' na- 
tiotial happiness and security, and under Dj- 


vine Providence, the’ firmest’ styport' of the| 
title'of our beloved monaich' and his august 
- fatnily to' the throne of this united king- 
dori.” —Oidered to'lié upon’ the table:-— 

Lord’ Folkestone presented a’ petition from 


Wn. Drake;- sétting forth, ‘* That the pe- 
titioner, to his extreme griéf and mortifica- 
tion, was decfatéd by the house to have been 
guilty of -wilful falsehood’ abd gross pre- 
varication ih the evidence given by’ him 
before the house; on a Pétitidn of James 
Paull, esq: relative to the Westmin- 
stét election, and was thereupon by the 
ordér of the house, onthe 18th of March, 
cémthitted ‘to Newgate, where he has ever 
siriéé remained ;- and that it appears, from 
rétarns ‘made to the house, that the petition- 
er for many years served in‘ his majesty’s’na- 
vy; aiid Was wounded in such service, so as 
to occasion the loss'of his‘leg, ard that the’ 
petitioner has a’ wife’ and‘ child, altogether 
dépéndant on him’ for support, who, in 
coriséqueiice of His’ iniprisonment, are in 
gréat distress ;* and’ the death: of his father 
sihee his’ imprisonment has ‘béen productive: 
of additional calamity to’ him ; and that the 
petitioner’is' most sincerely’ sorry at having’ 
incurred the’ displeasure af the house, an 
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bération, that they shou 
crime for which they stood’ committed, 
thereby acknowledging the justice of thé 
sentence, aid éxpressing their contrition, 
‘But thé petitior jusé now read containtd’ no 


ititréats the dléneriey OF thé House t6 Be’ 
fended towards Hitt ad Kis family, whd; 
his iftipris6iintittit should bE cdtitine’, 

beé if a staté truly deplorable ; ox thereto 
praying, that thé Robsé will’ be pléased'td 
take his'sittdtion inte its consideration, ad 
to dtdeér that he iiay Be discharged from hig 
doilfinemérit, oF fo gratit fd Bim sich othe 
rélief as iff iff humanity it shall think fit” 
—The petitiot hiving been read, the Spat: 
é said it Was his duty to cdlP thé attentioyt 
of thé house to thé substatite of this petition: 
It had been hitherto customaty, when’ per. 
sofis committed undér sith circutnstances as 
those in' Which'thé petitidiier stood, solici. 


(ted froth that houst'an exercise of its’ bene. 


volence in their favour, vB ker Iie 
id at léast confess the 


such acknowlédgmént.—The petition was 
allowed to rémain diy the table, withotit any 
further observation. ae ea 
[CuHance or AdMiNiSixAtion.] Me 
Brand rosé for the purpose of brirlgitig® for- 
ward his promised motion, and addressed the 
house as folldws :—f rise, sir, to' submit to 
the house a few dbservation$ ora subject. of 
gteat national importahcé, and irivolving in 
it questidhs’of thé most sériods cdtistitiitional 
considération. Andin doing so, sir, I can: 
not help éxpressing my sincere regrét that a 
duty of wi mbiment hid rot dévolved upon’ 
some mémbér moré competent to discharge 
it thari' the humblé individual who, in’ his’ 
zeal for thé constitution, was Heédless' of thé’ 
difficulties His inferiority miust in’ such’. an 
undertakint have to contend against. Bat, 
sir, howevet inadequate I may prove, I 
have’to conjurethe house not to attribute’ thé’ 
feebleiiess of the advocate to the weakness’ 
of the cause, but rather be disposed to cone 
clade that, as’a'bécoming‘sétise of the great- 
néss of the questidn and’ of the tribunal fills’ 
mé with‘dismay, so should the indulgence 
of this house ‘contribute to reniove it, Sir, 
I could have’ wished’ to have staid those 
foul calummies that prestimed with equal ig-’ 
norance and malice to prejudge and to’ eon 
demn the motives ‘that influenced the con- 
dact'of his niajesty’s Jate servants, so far as 
that conddct related to the unfortiinate mis 
uhderstanding that led to their dismissal ; 
and this, sir, not upop the principle of pre- 
ferring any one’ ministry, or of adhering ta 
any one party, bat upon the great and un* 





'| shaker conviction, that the uprestricted” prow 
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tion of such slanders, however gross. or 
tend in an alarming degree to vitiate 

i public mind, and thus to agsail political 
grity ip its yery source; for they have 

bat empty notions of our greatness as a peo- 
‘who do net yaderstand that public vir- 

fue is national security. I repeat, therefore, 
sig, that | wish such slanders had been staid, 
at least until the inggnuous, manly, and lu- 
minous statement of the noble lord (Howick) 
sad. gone abroad, and rendered them con- 
temptible and harmless. Sir, that statement 
yabled me to form.a clear and. satisfactory 
opinion of the conduct of the late ministers, 
immediately previous to their, departure from 
‘power ; and, as I consider the question upon 
pat past of their conduct.as inyolying great 
constitutional principles, I have foregone 
my. original intention of going at large into 
the general merits of their administration ; 
and shall confine myself to a brief conside- 
ration of that conduct which has been the 
subject of so much discussion, and to the 
principles by which it appears to have been 
regulated. I presume then, sir, I will not 


be thought to have stated a very hazardous 
proposition, when I assert, that if the law 
has taken responsibility from the executive, 
it,has secured the people by attaching that 


In 


onsibility to the servants of the crown, 
lependent then of all constitutional consi- 
derations, I would ask, is it consistent with 
common sense or common justice to. exact a 
written pledge restrictive of the free exercise 
of judgment, from those men whe are alone 
to be responsible ? Isit reasonable to expect 
that men should pledge themselves to act con- 
uy to the dictates of their own judgment, 
when they only can suffer and be punished 
for that conduct of which they disapprove ? 
Bat sir, when considered in,a constitytional 

pint of view, the, question is only less 
absurd, because it is more.alarming, If the 

‘own is not responsible, and if the servants 
othe crown are allowed to pledge themselves 
to the executive, what becomes of that 
responsibility which is in itself the best pre- 
setyative of the, constitution. If the king 
is not responsible by law, and his ministers 
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range of their advice, or to cantroul the 
free exercise of their judgments. Hanest 
men, who truly understood the publie good, 
who were loyal to their king, and just to 
their country, could not listen for a moment 
to any pledge that went to restrain them 
from offering such advice as they from time 
to. time might in their consciences think it 
necessary to propose. But such men were 
not to be compared with those political 
adventurers who, in their eager’ pursuit of 
power and emolument, were not ashamed, 
while they pledgedthemselves to the crown, 
to. proffer their invalid security to a deluded 
people. Sir, upon the responsibility of the 
king’s servants there can be, in the house, 
but one opinion, and though I do not at alll 
think it necessary to obtrade longer upon 
your vaiuable time, by attempting to 
demonstrate censtitutional principles that 
may be so justly termed axiomatic; yeh 
when I consider how intimately the sacred 
duty of a privy counsellor is involved in the ~ 
present question, Icannot abstain, taking it 
in this point of view, from submitting to 
you one further observation. The duty of 
a privy counsellor, as stated by Lord Coke, 
requires him to advise ‘* generally in 
all things that may be to the king's honour 
and behoof, and to the good of his 
realms, lordships and subjects, without 
partiality or exception of persons, not 
leaving or eschewing so todo for affection, 
loye, meed, doubt, or dread of any 
person of persons.” This, sir, in. mp 
humble opinion, brings tke question within 
the narrowest. compass, Could! the Jate . 
ministers, consistently with the oath they 
had taken as privy counseliers, hase sub - 
scribed the pledge required of ‘them? Here, - 
then, sir, will I leave it to the house. £- 
shall net now enter into. a. detail of: the” 
condnet of the. late administration; ia my 
reyiew of it, I find nothing to censurgy. and; 
much to applaud. It. is not for: me, sir; tox 
remind. this, house. of their services; it is 
not for me to tell this house that that adgai+;. 
nistration, in. the hour of their: dismissal, 
possessed the entire cantidence of parliament, 


I'‘haye now, sir, oply to thank the. house, 
for their indulgence, and to. mevec ** Phat. 
it is contrary. to the first duties of the: confi ; 
dential servants of the crown, too restrai> 
themselves by. any. pledge expressed:or jmiaj 
plied, from offering to the kingany advices 
which! thé, course of circumstances « mayz 
render necessary for the welfare’and securitys 
ef any. part of his majesty’s extensive:eme: 
pire.” 


are not responsible by virtue of certain ini- 
tiatory pledges, I would ask, where is the 
people’s security against, the eyils of bad 
go:eroment? Far be it from me,tq question 
the exercise. of the prerogative; the king 
has an undoubted right to appoint, his own 

vants, to select, his own, counsellors, tq 
i his ministers to dignitigs, or to dis- 
Miss them from his service—but I maintain 
that the king has not a right to restrict the 
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Mr. Lambe rose to.second the motion of 
his hon. friend, from which at no time could 
he refuse.to withhold his support ; but which. 
at the present moment he thought a question 
of vital importance to the constitution ; and 
had his. speech even been less clear, eloquent, 
aid satisfactory, he (Mr. L.) should not 
have ventured to obtrude at length upon the 
indulgence of the house: for though the 
subject was of the first magnitude, yet he 
thought the spirit of the question lay within 
@ very narrow compass. . ‘The rumours of an 
intended change ef administration, and which 
so much agitated the public mind, he for one 
most deeply lamented to find realized ; more 
especially as their dismissal was said to be in 
consequence of their declining to abdicate a 
right, or rather a duty, so important as that 
of advising their sovereign in all public mat 
ters to the best of their judgment and con- 
sciences. He was seriously concerned to see 
removed from the eouncils of their sovereign, 
the men who were such able props to the 
constitution, at a moment when their ser- 
vices. were so necessary: and he thought 
that the house would be wanting to its own 
digaity, if it deferred to express its opinion 
wpon such a subject. He was glad, how- 
ever, that the period of adjournment gave 
the house time to reflect calmly and delibe-. 
satély upon the subject; to impress them 
with the necessity of adopting some resolu- 
tion; expressive of their sentiments; and he 
therefore trusted, the one now proposed by 
his hon. friend, would be carried by a larger 
majority, and be adopted in a more decided 
manner, than any question which had ever 
been brought tefore that house. The con- 
stitution of this realm required that the king, 
in exercising the functions of government, 
should take the advice of the two great coun- 
‘ceils of the nation, the liouses of Jords and 
commons. But the slow progress as well.as 
publicity of their deliberations would, in. 
many instances, destroy. that secrecy, and 
interfere with ‘that prompfitude and dis- 
patch, so, often necessary to the success of. 
the reasures of the government... It, had 
been Adjipted as’ a principle coeval with the. 
constitution, that the right and duty of both. 
housés to advise the sovereign, might be de- 
puted to a selection from the members of 
both houses, chosen by his majesty as his 
privy coyncillors, by whose advice every act 
of the government was supposed .to -be 
guided ; and thus, as far as was possible in 
# human institution, to’ give to the free go- 


vernment ‘of Englarid ‘all the advantages’ of 


secrecy and dispatch which belong to an ate 
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bitrary monarchy. But what surety did the 
country possess, that this duty would be ho- 
nestly performed by those men who Could 
restrain themselves by a pledge to withhold 
their advice from his majesty, upon any oc. 
casion, however important or indispensable 
to the security of his majesty’s dominions? 
What security had the country against such 
men giving their sovereign the worst advice; 
or how could the people be secure of their. 
liberties, under the government of men, 
who, for the sake of possessing power, could 
viclate their duty to their sovereign, break 
their oaths as privy councillors, and risk their 
responsibility as ministers? By such men, 
mischievous measures might be advised, 
which the wisdom of parliament could never 
repair; indeed, neither parliament nor the 
country could place any reliance on men who 
could pledge themselves to withhold the sa- 
lutary advice from their sovereign, which 
they were bound by their oaths and their du- 
ties, in all cases to give. 
had said, that, in the quaint language of the 
times, it was the wish of one of the greatest 
tyrants that had ever sat. upon the throne of 
England, Henry VIII. that his privy couns 
cillors should leave all simulation: and dissi- 
mulation at the porter’s lodge, when they 
came tocouncil. In his remark upon this, 


he had said, that the truth and the whole. 


truth alone should reach the royal ear. But 
what was to be the security of the people of 
this country, if the doctrines now broached 
should. be established ? The country and the 
parliament might say to themselves, that his 
majesty’s. ministers were carrying on their 


measures for reasons known to them, but. 


which. they could not divulge consistently 


with their oaths as privy councillors. What, ° 
however, would be the fact? Ministers . 


might be doing that which they knew to be 
wrong, and omitting that which they knew 
to be right, because, by their pledge, they 
would have tied up their hands and their 
tongues, and not be in possession of the 
means of fulfilling their duty, or complying 
with their oaths. On this ground he: sup- 
ported the resolution. If such a doctrine as 
-that.of the pledge required were to beallow- 
ed to pass, or.to be sanctioned, the constitu- 


-be men of rank and talents, but by signing) 


such a pledge, they would resign their duty 
as honest counsellors of the crown ; and if 


to maintain, to preserve, and to defend. 





Le 


Sir: Edward Coke : 


tion would be at an end. Ministers might ° 


the house were to-sit silent on such a ques 
tion, it would abandon : that constitution’ 
-which it was. its pride, its duty, and its glory’ 
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General Craufurd said, I rise, sir, with 
all that diffidence which a person naturally 


‘feels when he offers himself for the. first 


time to the notice of so august an assem- 
bly as this, and that ditlidence is extremely 
increased by a consciousness of my inabi- 
lity to do justice to a subject of such im- 
portance as that now before the house. 
But, sir, on this most momentous occasion, 
itis impossible for me to give a silent vote ; 
and I am particularly desirous of explaining 
the motives which lead me now to differ 
from his majesty’s late ministers with 
whom I used to act, and for many of whom 
I have long entertained the highest respect 
and esteem. I flatter myself, therefore, 
sir, that I shall experience that indulgence 
which the house is in the habit of extend- 
ing with so much liberality to new speak- 
ers, and I will make the only return in 
my power, by trespassing as little on their 
time as possible. The present motion, sir, 
differs most widely from the notice that 
was given of it, and it contains an abstract 
proposition which cannot be discussed to 
any useful purpose, separately from its ap- 
plication ; it has arisen immediately out of 
the late change in his majesty’s councils. 
Though quite abstract in appearance, it 
has undoubtedly a retrospective view in 
this instance, and we must take it back to 
its source, and couple it with tlhe causes that 
led to the removal of his majesty’s late 
ministers from office, before we can pro- 
perly entertain the discussion; we must 
not be led away by an abstract theory from 
the real, though disguised object of the 
present motion. It is not my intention, 
sir, to enter upon the catholic question in 
general. I feel myself quite unequal to 
the discussion of a subject of such magni- 
tude; I leave it therefore, in the hands of 
those who are far more able to do justice 
to it, and duly to appreciate its merits than 
lam, and I shall confine myself strictly to 
the motion before the house, and to the 
consideration of that part of the conduct 
of bis majesty’s late ministers, which im. 
mediately occasioned their removal from 
office, and which I hold to be so closely 
connected with that motion, as not to ad- 
mit of separation. Before I enter upon 
this consideration, I must beg leave, sir, to 
make one or two preliminary observations, 
from which I think there can be but few 
dissentient voices; namely, that adverting 
to the deep-rogted and most conscientious 
‘eruples which have been long known to 
exist in, the royal mind, with respect to the 
Vou, IX, 
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removal of those disabilities to which the 
Roman catholics are now subject ; seruples 
that have the most religious, and I must 
say, the most constitutional foundation, 
because they arise from the most sacred 
doubts, as well as to the admissibility, in 
a religious sense, Of giving such exten- 
sive latitude to the coronation oath, as in 
a political sénse, of deviating so widely 
from the fundamental principles of the con- 
stitution, and from doubts too of the expe- 
diency of the measure, in immediate rela- 
tion to the welfare and liberties of the empire 
in general, for which his majesty has, invari- 
ably, during the course of avery long reign, 
evinced the utmost paternal solicitude. 
Adverting, I say, to these circumstances, 
the subject uf removing catholic disabili- 
ties, never, in my opinion, should be brought 
before his majesty without the most indis-= 
pensable necessity, an urgency so irresisti- 
ble as absolutely to involve the safety of 
the empire. My next observation, sir, is, 
that in the supposition of such an extreme 
case, when it might appear quite indispen< 
sable to submit the subject to his majesty’s 
consideration, it behoves those who may 
then be the advisers of tKe crown, to: take 
the utmost pains to explain the matter 
most fully, to place it in all its views, to 
shew all its bearings and possible conse- 
quences, and to provoke such ‘a delibera- 
tion upon it in the royal mind, as entirely 
to obviate the possibility of misconception, 
to make it clear beyond all possibility of 
doubt, that the king is completely aware 
of the full extent of the measure to which 
his consent is asked ; and afterwards, if any 
unforeseen circumstances arise, to make an 
extension of the originally proposed mea- 
sure necessary, another discussion and ex- 
planation equally ample and accurate, and 
detailed with the first, should be resorted 
to, in order most carefully to prevent any 
misunderstanding from this variation. 
From the principles arising out of these 
observations, I think there can scarcely be 
any dissent, and I shall now proceed to 
examine how far his majesty’s late minis+ 
ters have been governed by them, as 
strictly as I think they ought to have been. 
His majesty’s late ministers, sir, inform us 
that they considered it, after mature deli- 
beration, to. be absolutely necessary ‘to do 
something in order to allay the fermenta- 
tion which appeared to exist. in the minds 
of the Irish Roman catholics; and they 
determined, in censequence, to request 
that bis majesty would allow them to. pro- 
U 
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pose to parliament the extension .of the 
provsions of the Irish act of 1793 to the 
Test of the empire, and thus to make that 
Jaw in England, which at present is law in 
Ireland. Much has been said, sir, of the 
injustice, the absurdity, the great inconve- 
nience and mischief of allowing that ano- 
maly to continue, which arises from the 
uct of 1793 not having operation beyond 
the limits of Ireland. But, sir, in my 
opinion, this is much more speculative 
than real, much more theoretical-than prac- 
tical. No case’appears ‘to me to have been 
clearly made out, of such inconvenience 
and mischief, though this direful, terrific 
anomaly has so long existed; therefore. 
I think the correction of it not of so 
much importance as has been represented. 
His majesty’s late ministers, however, 
thought otherwise, and acted upon that 
opinion. After much discussion, his ma- 
jesty, was at last prevailed upon to give his 
reluctant assent to the proposed measure. 
It is not denied that the consent was posi« 
‘ive; but it is equally certain that it 
was most reluctant. Now, sir, whence 
did this reluctance arise? Undoubtedly 
not from any disinclinetion on the part ol 
his mujesty to dispense justice throughout 
this empire, with the most extended, most 
liberal, and most impartial hand, certainly 
not frou» any want of paternal solicitude of 
the tenderest nature for the universal wel- 
fare, prosperity, tranquillity, and happiness 
of his subjects. ‘The whole of his majesty’s 


most benignant reign, from the first hour of 


it to the present, has been one great unin- 
terrupted proof of the contrary. But, sir, | 
conceive this reluctance chiefly to have 
arisen from: a conviction that the measure 
was not necessary, as the inconvenicnce 
arising from the anomaly was much more 
speculative than real, and that infinite 
practical mischief might probably ensue 
from agitating the question of the catholic 
disabilities at all, because it might give rise 
to pretensions and claims which his ma- 
jesty would find it his indispensable con- 
stitutional duty to resist. ‘This reluctant 
consent being obtained, the next step was 
to send a dispatch on the subject, to the 
Jord lieutenant of Ireland. Now, sir, if there 
can exist one cese which, ‘above all others, 
requires that the utmost pains should be 
taken to make:the communication relative 
to it clear, explicit, and unequivocal be- 
yond all.possibility of misconstruction, it 
certainly was the preseut. 1 say, sir, that 


it behoved ministirs to be more cateful in 
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wording this dispatch than any other, so 
that it might admit of only one possible 
interpretation. It was their bounden duty: 
to take care that the dispatch kept ex. 
actly within the limits of his majesty’s con. 
seut. This for the most obvious reason, 
any misinterpretation of it being pregnant 
with consequences so much to be depreca. 
ted, Lut, sir, instead of this, it seems that 
the expression of laying open “ all coms 
missions whatever,” was made use of, 
This was ceitainly not illustrative of the 
provisions of the act of 1793, to which 
alone the king had consented ; and how to 
account for such a great inaccuracy being 
committed by such able men, by men so 
versed in business, I must leave to the 
house to determine ; I cannot. ‘The next 
step we come to is, the noble viscount’s 
notice of a motion for leave to add some 
clauses tothe mutiny bill. In the wording of 
this notice, we find the expression laying open 
** certain commissions.” ‘This expression 
is, sir, im exatt conformity to the bill of 
1793, and eonsequently to his majesty’s 
cousent, but differs totally from the dispatch 
above ulluded to, though that dispatch 
ought to have been literally expressive of 
the king’s consent to bis ministers propos 
sing to this house that the Jrish bill of 1793 
should have force of law in the rest of the 
empire. ‘The king’s consent went no fur- 
ther ; the dispatch went a great deal fur- 
ther; the one was limited, the other voli. 
mited. When this dispatch was read to 
the committee of Irish catholics, in Dub. 
lin, they naturally caught hold of the ex- 
pression, ‘ all commissions whatever,” 
which produced the only effect it could pro- 
duce, namely, their raising at once in their 
minds the must sanguine expectations. But 
still, sir, such was their astonishment at the 
king’s having at once given up the opinions 
and principles of his whole life, which had 
hitherto appeared to be too firmly fixed 
ever to be eradicated or shaken; 80 asto- 
nished were they at this sweeping removal 
of such an important and extensive por- 
tion of their disabilities, that they could 
hardly believe ‘it, though the expression 
seemed only to admit of one interpretes 
tion, and they signify their wish for a furtber 
explanation, from the lord lieutenant. A com 
wnunication to this effect arrives from the 
lord lieutenant. This communication, with 
the. draft of a dispatch in answer, admitting 
that interpretation of the former dispatch 
which was put upon it by the Catholics, is sent 
down to’his majesty at Windsor by au ordi+ 
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nary messenger, withoutany great pains, I un- 
derstand, being taken to draw the royal at- 
tention to the novelty of the case ; in 
short, with just as little ceremony as if it 
were an ordinary dispatch to a foreign mi- 
nister. Now, sir, as a new case had arisen 
entirely different from the former, did it 
not behove his majesty’s ministers immedi- 
ately to bring on the most unequivocal 
explanation ? Did it not behove them to 
state to the king that it was quite another 
thing to which his consent. was now re- 
quired? That he had originally acce- 
ded to a limited removal of restraints, but 
that this went to an unlimited one? If it 
were judged necessary in the first in- 
stance, as I understand it was, to send 
a cabinet minister to explain the sub- 
ject to the king, was it not ten thousand 
times more necessary to do so now? At 
first, his majesty was only asked to agree 
. to that being law in England which had 
Jong been so in Ireland; but the new propo- 
sal was to make that law now, which had 
never been so before in any part of the 
empire. The first went to laying open to 
the Catholics commissions from the rank of 
colonel downwards ; this, to placing them 
jn the command of armies, But, sir, 
though the personal intercession, and ver- 
bal explanation and discussion of a cabinet 
minister was judged necessary in the case of 
minor importance, a written document, 
sent by a common messenger, was thought 
sufficient, when the superior importance of 
the case was beyond the reach of compa- 
rison. This dispatch is returned from 
Windsor without any comment, What 
was the natural inference from this circum- 
stance ? Was it not that either his majesty 
did notexactly see the extent of the measure, 
or that he reserved his objections for a 
personal interview with his ministers? 
Could it rationally be supposed, when so 
much difficulty had been found in obtain- 
ing his majesty’s consent to the original li- 
mited measure, to the mere correction of 
alegal anomaly, that upon so slight an 
explanation the king wauld at once give up 
those scruples, which I have before stated 
to have such a sacred and constitutional 
foundation? That he would at once agree 
to such an extensive diminution of the 
Catholics’ disabilities, though he bad always 
held it unwise to do so in a political sense, 
and impossible to do so in a religious 
sense? Could it rationally be supposed that 
the distinction between religious, toleration 
and political power, which the king had so 
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steadily adhered to, would at once be done 
away ? Or did ministers think that a mira- 
cle had been worked upon the royal mind 
in their favour? Most certainly they could 
not attribute this wonderful change to the 
effect of their wisdom in argument, or the 
influence of their persuasive eloquence, for 
it does not appear that, upon this most 
important occasion, they had taken much 
pains to exert either. Would it not then 
have been wise, assuredly it would have 
been more decorous to have delayed send- 
ing the dispatch to Ireland till an opportu- 
nity occurred of having an audience of his 
majesty, when a verbal explanation on the 
subject might take place? But, no, sir, the 
dispatch is sent away immediately. His 
majesty comes to London very soon, and 
at the first interview with his ministers, 
upon the nature of ‘the intended bill being 
explained to him, he gives the measure his 
most decided disapprobation. But, says 
the noble viscount, I did not understand 
this disapprobation as a refusal of consent, at 
least not as amounting to a retractation of 
the original consent? No! most certainly 
not a retractation of the original consent, 
His majesty has too just a value for his 
personal honour, and that of the crown, 
not to adhere most strictly to his word. 
But to what was this original consent gi- 
ven? Was it not to the correction of the 
anomaly arising out of the bill of 1793 not 
having operation in the rest of the empire, 
and to that alone? Had his majesty ever 
consented to this new measure? Certainly 
not; and of course it does not require 
much force of argument to prove, that no 
retractation of consent can take place where 
no conseut has been given. His majesty 
had agreed to make the provisions of the 
act of 1723 common to the whole empire. 
To this he adheres ; but upon the new bill 
opening the command of armies and fleets 
to the Catholics, he pronounces his most 
decided disapprobation. By what rule the 
consent obtained to the original measure 
can be made to apply to the new. one, 
which is so totally different, I cannot cons 
ceive. It was reserved for the noble vis- 
count to discover that disapprobation means 
consent, and that the expression of all 
commissions whatever, means certain com- 
missions. Forhim it wasreserved to assimi- 
late things that till now were considered as 
so dissimilar, to approach almost to the 
character of synonymous, terms which till 
now have appeared so opposite. Well, sir, 
the noble viscount armed with this disapa 
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proving consent, brings this famous bill 
into the house : and his majesty, a few days 
afterwards, finding that, notwithstanding 
the pains he took to express his unequivo- 
cal disapprobation of the intended new 
measure, this disapprobation, by a most 
strained construction, had been taken to 
mean consent, is reduced to the disagree- 
able necessity of stating positively to his 
ministers, that if they do not céase to coun- 
tenance this bill which goes to do away in 
so great an extent one of the leading funda- 
mental principles of our constitution, to 
which he never had consented, and never 
can consent, he will be under the painful 
necessity of desiring them to retire from 
his service.—The-king, I am quite convin- 
ced, did not attempt upon this occasion, 
nor ever has he attempted on any other, to 
exert his influence over his ministers, in 
their individual capacity as members of 
parliament. His majesty has too accurate 
a knowledge of the British constitution, 
and is too faithful a guardian of it, to at- 
tempt any such thiug. No, sir, he only 
said, you must either withdraw your coun- 
tenance from tbe bill, or yourselves from 
your offices. ' The ministers upon this de- 
termine to withdraw the bill ; and here the 
matter might have rested. For, notwith- 
standing that the king had so much reason 
to be dissatisfied with the conduct of his 
‘ministers in bringing forward a measure of 
this nature, without his consent to it being 
most unequivocally obtained ; still, sir, the 
king was desirous of retaining them in 
Office; and here, I say, the matter might 
have rested. But no, sir! the ministers 
propose their sovereign stipulations, which 
it was impossible for him constitutionally 
to consent to. Yes, sir; I do insist upon 
it, and I will prove it by argument, that 
the sovereign of this empire could not 
consent to these stipulations, with a due 
regard to the principles of our constitu- 
tion. That part of the stipulations, which 
went to reserving to ministers a right of 
giving generally such advice to his ma- 
jesty as the circumstances of the em- 
pire might appear to them from time to 
time to justify and to demand, was quite 
unnecessary at least, because their right 
as privy counsellors, and as the confi- 
den‘isl advisers of the crown, remain- 
ed unimpaired; it remained just as per- 
fect as before they consented to with- 
draw their support from the bill. What 
good purpose, then, could such a stipula- 
tion answer? It only went to the constitu- 


the. rights of his subjects, which on every 
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tional right. of giving their advice as long 


as they remained in office, and that had 


never been disputed. Therefore, sir, 4 
must always think this part of the 
condition attempted to be imposed, quite 
nugatory and vexatious. But now we 
come to a part, sir, to which I must 

to call the whole, undivided attention of 
the bouse. They proceed to stipulate that 
they may have a right, whilst acting as the 
wninisters of the crown, to go to parliament 
clothed with all the consequence, conside. 
ration, and influence naturally arising from 
their official situations, and support, by their 
speeches, a measure against which they know 
that their sovereign has the most decided 
objection. Not an objection lightly or 
hastily taken up, but one formed upon the 
most mature deliberation, and after having 
heard the subject discussed before him for 
years by the most able men, and after it 
had frequentiy undergone the most ample 
and elaborate investigation in both houses 
of parliament. This stipulation, I must 
say, sir, was most unconstitutional: it 
struck immediately at that very important 
precaution against the too frequent exer- 
cise of that part of the royal prerogative 
which ought, for the most obvious reasons, 
to be as rare as possible, namely, the nega- 
tive of the crown upon a measure which 
had received the sanction of both houses of 
parliament. This precaution I consider, sir, 
as arising from a most wise practice which 
has generally obtained ever since our pre- 
sent constitution took a settled form, of 
the ministers of the crown not supporting 
in parliament a measure, to which, after 
repeated discussions of the subject had 
taken place in parliament, and in that com- 
mittee of the privy council called the cabi- 
net, they knew the crown to have the most 
insuperable objections. Now, sir, though 
this is not a written part, still it has become 
by prescription, and certainly from every 
possible consideration it deserves to be as 
much an inherent principle of our constl- 
tution, as any other, and it is absolutely 
necessary towards rendering extremely 
rare, if not entirely obviating, those con 
tentions between the crown and the parlia- 
ment so much to be deprecated, as pregnant 
with the most serious danger to the welfare, 
happiness, and liberties of the empire. 
His majesty, sir, as a faithful guardian of 
our admirable constitution in all its pu 
rity, which he has ever shewn himself to be; 
and acting up to that anxious solicitude for 
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opportunity he has invariably evinced, I do 
jnsist upon it, could not possibly consent to 
this most unconstitutional stipulation. I 
have been quite astonished to see it ad- 
yanced in support of this condition, that 
upon many other occasions the ministers 
of the crown still retaining those situations, 
have acted as individual members of par- 
liament in abetting great and important 
measures, that were not introduced into 
the house with the implied assent of the 
crown, and to see the instances of the ques- 
tionjof parliamentary reform and the slave- 
trade adduced, to maintain this argument, 
Now, sir, can any member of this house, 
or any man in the world, seriously say, that 
those two cases and the present are analo- 
gous? The analogy at least is so distant as 
not to be admissible in support of any ar- 
gument attempted to be founded upon it. 
To those questions, sir, I never heard that 
his majesty had expressed his decided dis- 
approbation, Indeed I do not at all know 
exactly how his majesty felt disposed upon 
them; butof this I-am convinced, that his 
objections against them, if any, were never 
so strong as not to be got over by the ad- 
vice of his parliament, and that the royal 
negative would never have been resorted 
to upon those two subjects. This, I be- 
lieve, was generally understood. But 
what was the case in this present instance? 
Here was a measure proposed of the very 
highest importance, not merely correcting 
a supposed defect, leaving the principle 
entire, but tearing up by the root a: funda- 
mental principle of the constitution; a 
measure, too, against which, as I have fre- 
quently said before, the crown was known 
to have so decided an objection, taken up 
on the most deliberate consideration of 
the subject for years, that it was morally 
certain the royal negative would be applied 
to it if it should pass both housés of par- 
liament. If this does not mark the wildest 
distinction, I do not know what that term 
means. Almost upon every possible occa- 
sion, { am persuaded, that his majesty 
would sacrifice his own opinion to that of 
both houses of parliament deliberately ex- 
pressed: but there are certain subjects 
which, more particularly than others, in- 
volve the great leading fundamental prin- 
ciples. of the constitution. On these the 
crown is bound to exercise its own judge- 
ment, and support its own opinion, not 
rashly, but with due examination of the 
subject and mature reflection; even if 
this opinion should be contrary to that of 


both houses of parliament; otherwise, that 
essential branch of the legislature would 
be neglectful of the first duty which it 
owes to the country, namely, that of sup- 
porting the constitution to the best of its 
judgement. The,crown would become a 
cypher, a mere dead letter of the constitu- 
tion, and our legislature would no longer 
consist of king, lords, and commons; but 
lords and commons only. And further, if 
the confidential and responsible servants of 
the crown entertain a different opinion 
from the crown on these supposed occa- 
sions, it never can be held that the crown 
is obliged to subscribe to their advice, 
otherwise the ministers would be a branch 
of the legislature, and not the crown; the 
crown would be a mere pageant, politically 
defunct. I must here observe, sir, that as 
ministers absolutely refused to withdraw 
the stipulation to which I have just allu- 
ded, the king would have acted unconsti- 
tutionally in retaining them in their situa- 
tions, because he could not have done so 
without signing a stipulation which one of 
the wisest principles’ of the constitution 
would not permit him to sign. The coun- 
ter-condition which is said to have been 
afterwards demanded by his majesty from 
his ministers;I must think, sir, was perfectly 
natural, and the immediate consequence of 
the conduct of those ministers. Their 
stipulations gave rise to the other. It was 
certainly quite a natural feeling of the hu- 
man mind to require security against the 
recurrence of such harassing, such afflict- 
ing attacks, from which it was well known 
that no advantage could arise to the coun- 
try, but quite the contrary, as they would 
be constantly reviving the agitation of asub- 
ject, which if it cannot be agitated ‘to any 
good purpose, had much better, for the 
most obvious reasons, lie dormant. But, 
sir, admitting as I do that ministers could 
not bind themselves by the pledge required, 
[must ever think that his majesty could 
not constitutionally admit of their stipula- 
tion, and consequently that their refusal 
to withdraw it could only terminate in their 
dismissal from office. Had they with- 
drawn their demand upon the crown, the 
pledge they complained of would have been 
withdrawn also; but as they refused to do 
so, they were virtually their own dismis- 


this proceeding has ‘displayed the greatest 
forbearance, endeavouring by every means 
in his power to obviate the necessity of re- 
moving his late ministers, and he did-not 





sers. His majesty, sir, in the whole of. 
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resort to that extremity, until they made it 
quite impossible for him to act otherwise, 
consistently with any regard for his consti- 
tutional duty. When I come to consider 
sir, the conduct of his majesty’s late mi- 
nisters since their removal from office, it 
does indeed astonish me more than! can 
express, This attempt, direct or indirect 
does not signify, it 1s equally an attempt. 
Therefore, sir, [ repeat, this attempt to re- 
sist the indisputable right of the crown, 
this disclosure to parliament of what till 
now was ever considered as confined within 
the insurmountable limits of inviolable se- 
crecy, this arraigning, as it were, the sove- 
reign atthe bar of parliament, to account for 
his constitutional exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative, is,in my mind, as reprehensible 
a proceeding as has occurred in this coun- 
try, since the Revolution ; and I must say, 
sir, that it meets with my most unqualified 
condemnation, Having now, sir, discussed 
this most important subject with as much 
accuracy as my bumble abilities, and total 
want of experience in parliament, will ad~ 
mitof my doing, and I am afraid quite tired 
the patienceot the house, I must express 
my decided opinion, that his majesty’s late 
ministers have not adhered so strictly to the 
‘principles which I premised, as I think 
they ought to have done; and though I] 
may lament, which I sincerely do, the ne~ 
cessity that I am under of disapproving 
their conduct in this respect, as well as in 
many .other particulars immediately con- 
nected with their late proceedings, still, 
sir, however, repugnant it may be to my 
feelings to differ from those, for many of 
whom I have long entertained the most 
unfeigned esteem, and it is extremely 
painful, my duty is with me paramount to 
every other consideration, and were I to 
neglect the performance of it, I should 
forfeit that self-approbation which I value 
above every earthly good. In taking the 
part that I do, sir, I feel that 1 am consci- 
€ntiously discharging my duty as a member 
ef parliament. I feel that 1 am actuated 
by a just sense of what I owe of patriotism 
to my country, and of loyalty to my king, 
without the one being diminished, or the 
other unconstitutionally exaggerated by 
that extreme personal attachment which I 
have ever borne to the most benign, the 
most paternal, the best, the most putriotic 
of sovereigns. I feel, sir, that I am stand- 
ing forward in defence of the due consti- 
tutional exercise of the prerogative ef the 
‘crown against an attempted invasion, which 
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if it were to prevail, might ultimately cause. 


our government to degenerate into a tyran, 
nical oligarchy, or a factious demoer 
and we might then bid adieu to that blessed 
constitution, the glory of England, and 
admiration of the world; we might then 
bid adieu to that enviable political exis. 
tence, which is the honest pride, and forms 
the foundation of the conscious superiority 
of every Briton; we might then bid adiey 
to that invaluable inheritance handed down 
to us by such ancestors as no other people 
have to boast of; and we might soon be 
fettered by the galling despotism, or toss 
sed in the boisterous whirlwiad of demo- 
cratic fury. 1 trust, sir, that we shall 
avert such horrid evils, and that we shall 
prove by the vote of this night, that we 
consider the crown. as now standing for. 
ward, in the most paternal, and most patrio- 
tic manner, to support the best rights of 
the subject, by upholding a main pillar of 
the constitution, the fall of which would ins 
volve the whole fabric in indiscriminate 
ruin. It only remains for me, sir, to say, 
that I shall vote most heartily against the 
present motion ; and [ must make an ample 
apology to the house for taking up so much 
of their time, which might have, been 
much better employed than in hearing me, 
I cannot sit down, sir, without expressing 
the most grateful sense of the liberal in 
dulgence with which the house has been sq 
good as to honour me, , 

Mr. Ord, in the few words he had ta 
say, should not follow the example of the 
hon, general, but should abstain from any 
discussion of the merits of the Catholic 
bill. Though he had supported that bill, 
he thought the consideration of it wholly 
irrelevant to the present question. He: 
was sorry his majesty’s late ministers had 
consented to withdraw it, but that bill did, 
not appear to him to have any thing to do: 
with their removal from office. It was 
their refusal to give a. pledge not to advise 
his majesty wpon the subject, that had 
caused their removal, and if they had. 
signed that pledge, there was no disgrace 
and reproach which they would not have: 
merited. Such a pledge would have made 
the king absolute, and removed the respon- 
sibility of his ministers. He approved of 
the. measures of the late ministers, and 
sincerely regretted their removal from of 
fice. But that regret might perhaps be 
lighter, if they had been succeeded by: 
men of talents or abilities. But were not 
their successors the dregs of a disgraced 
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' administration ? Were they not the persons 
‘who had heldithe seals of office for a few 
hours, on a former occasion, in their pos- 
session, and carried them back again in ac- 
Knowledgement of their own imbecility? 
‘He wished the house to consider what 
might be the consequence of their admi- 
nitration in Ireland. If they continued 
toact upon the principles of the system 
upon which they had come in, their mea- 
sures would lead to a. sépdration of the 
two countries. Such would be the con- 
sequences of the administration of those 
who professed to come into office as the 
supporters of constitutional. prerogatives 
of the crown, and the existing establish- 
ments of the church and state. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene expressed his regret 
to be forced to vote on the question, but 
felt compelled to vote against the motion, 
because he thought it amounted to an issue 
between his ‘majesty and his late ministers, 

‘at the bar of thathouse. ‘The Catholic bill 
is wholly irrelevant to the question; but 
as it had been introduced into the discus- 
sion, he should say upon it, that though 
he was a friend to the most unlimited to- 
jeration, he would not consent to any grant 
of power to them. 

‘ Mr. Wharton objected to the motion on 
two grounds; the one, the words in which 
it was couched ; the other, the line of ar- 
gument which the hon. seconder had 
taken. He could not compliment the hon. 
gent. on his discretion in intimating, 
that although ministers ought not to 
consider themselves as under the con- 
troul of the king, they ought to con- 
sider themselves as under the controul of 
White Boys of Ireland. ‘The hon. gent. by 
whom the motion had been seconded, 
seemed to ground his support on the idea, 
that when noble lords and gentlemen were 
called to the councils of his majesty, they 
had no power to retreat, but must con- 
tinue in office whether they would or not. 
Another point on which he opposed the 
motion was, that it was incompatible with 
the wisdom of the house to entertain the 
discussion of any abstract proposition 
whatever. Many abstract propositions 
might be considered incontrovertible, ex- 
cept when they were applied to new cases ; 
and surely no case could be more new, 
than that an administration should lend its 
weight in parliament to measures which 
had not only not received the concurrence 
of the king, but to which bis majesty had 
expressed un absolute repuguance. He 
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would suppose a plain and possible case 
he would suppose that, many years ago, 
some hon. gent. had moved an abstract re- 
solution, that in any way to restrain the 
commerce of his majesty’s subjects would 
be injurious to the country, and that it was 
the duty of parliament to prevent such an 
attempt. Such a proposition would have 
been good abstractedly considered, and yet 
had not the legislaturerecently restrained and 
abolished one of the most important branches 
of commerce ? No abstract proposition was 
more true, than that it was highly criminal 
in subjects to take up arms against the so 
vereign. But suppose that another king 
James the Second were to arise, would they 
not be justified in doing so? Any unconsti- 
tutional measure of the king to restore po- 
pery, would justify what would otherwise 
be unjustifiable. Supposing that the king 
might have ministers, who, by advising that 
papists, acknowledging the power of a fo- 
rejgn potentate, should be admitted to the 
highest offices of the state, should ta- 
citly declare the immediete ancestors of the 
king usurpers ; surely in that case his ma- 
jesty would be perfectly right in requiring 
from such ministers a promise that such ad- 
vice should not be repeated. 

Mr. Fawkes.declared that, in his opinion, 
the question was simply whether or not we 
were any longer to adhere to the British con- 
stitution. Under all the circumstances of the 
case, he thought that his majesty’s ministers 
had acted discreetly in withdrawing the Ro- 
man Catholic bill ; but he must at the same 
time say, thatin abandoning the bill, they bad 
paid all the deference that was due to the 
scruples of an august personage, to whese 
feelings the bill was repugnant. Had they 
proceeded one step further, had they signed 
any pledge for their future conduct, had 
they ceased for one moment to be the une 
fettered advisers of their sovereign in the pre- 
sent state of the British empire, they would 
have been lost beyond all hope of redemp- 
tion to all sense of decency aud shame, and 
have acted in the most unconstitutional 
and unjustifiable manner. The respoasibi+ 
lity of ministers was the security of the pri- 
vileges of this country, and distinguished it 
from every other. If those ministers were 
no longer free agents, where was this respon- 
sibility to be found ? If they tied themselves 
down to give that advice to the crown which 
should be only palateable to it, in what a 
state of danger might the country be spee« 
dily placed! He was astonished, he wag 
terrifiel at the language of the present 
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day upon this subject. Such was not 
the language which prevailed at the time 
of our great deliverer, when the great 
councils of the nation recommended ‘to 
him to dismiss his Dutch guards, and 
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and wouldsupport them. For himself, he 
had nothing to fear and nothing to hope 
from any administration. It was a matter 
of perfect indifference to him, by what set 
of men the affairs of the country were admi- 





when a refusal on his part might have re-}-nistered, so they were well administered, 


produced those scenes which had once de- 
luged the country-with blood. The re- 
sponsibility of ministers was-oné of the best 
safeguards of the constitution; and, at 
once destroyed, though the mace might. lie 
on the table, still the essence of the consti- 
tution could not be said to be preserved ; 
if the great land-marks were once gone, 
we should in vain look for the constitution. 
It was impossible to recollect the conduct 
of the august personage alluded to, without 
sentiments of gratitude and veneration; but 
on a question so vitally important as the 
present, he would not compliment away the 
‘ constitution ; be would not surrender that 
glorious inheritance which had been left 
to us by our ancestors, who in former times, 
filled these benches with so much honour 
to themselves and advantage to the coun- 
try. He felt himself obliged to the hon. 
gent. who had brought forward this motion, 
for having afforded him an opportunity of 
recording his sentiments. During the short 
time he had had the honour of a seat in the 
house, he had given his feeble support to 
the. late ministers,. because he conceived 
they understood and pursued the interests 
of the country. He could not, without 
sentiments of gratitude, reflect upon what 
they had done, to lighten the burthens upon 
the shoulders of the people. The aboli- 
tion of the slave trade was another measure 
which demanded his approbation. Their 
intentions to bring the population of Ire- 
land and Scotland into the service ; their mea- 
sures of retrenchment and economy, the ad- 
vantages of which were hourly felt in every de- 
partment of the state ; their disposition to 
heal the wounds of Ireland, and toconciliate 
the affections of that important part of the 
empire; all these were irresistible motives 
With him for giving them his support. The 
extraordinary change which was the subject 
of such general regret, would however not 
be unattended with some advantages. The 
country would learn from it, who they 
were among its representatives who would 
never abandon their own characters, or the 
people’s rights. Though the late adminis- 
tration had lost their power, still they might 
say with the gallant Frenchman Francis I, 
“We have lost every thing but our ho- 
nour.” Thia was a consolation which ought 


ere was, he would admit, much shrewd. 
ness, great dexterity, and considerable ta- 
Hent among the present administration. But 
|as ta those great and commanding qualities 
whieh should characterize the government 
of a country, maintaining the pre-eminent 
situation that this did, they were removed 


distance. So thinking, he could not give 
them his support. 

Mr. Osborn would detain the house but 
for a very short time. He would leave to 
others who were better qualified to discuss 
it, the propriety of the measure, to the rash 
introduction of which the late ministers 
owed their dismissal. For himself, he was 
determined to give every assistance in his 
power tu the maintenance of that constitu. 
tion in church and state, in the principles 


the religious observance of which he con- 
ceived the best security of that constitution 
to reside. Seeing no necessity whatever 
for the recognition of an abstract principle 
of the nature proposed, he would endea. 
vour to get rid of it by moving, ‘* That the 
other orders of the day be now read.”—The 


been read by the Speaker, 

Mr. Bastard observed, that the miscon- 
ception with regard to the nature and extent 
of the measure brought forward by the late 
administration arose, as he understood, 
from the most imperfect explanation afforded 
his majesty by those ministers. He wished 
to know the precise grounds upon which 
the difference between them and an august 
personage arose. He never approved of 


sooner than entertain that proposed by the 
hon. gent. who opened the debate, he would 
vote that the other orders of the day be 
now read. 

Mr. Maurice Fitagerald said, he did not 
rise to consider the merits of the. Catholic 
measure, though it was one, he confessed, of 
the first importance, and consequently enti- 
tled to every attention from tbe. imperial 
legislature. With respect to the question 
immediately before the house, it _ was, said 
in the course of debate, that a 
of his majesty’s ministers, went the len 
of violating the prerogative of the crowns 
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but surely that declaration must have been 
hastily read, Or very much misunderstood 
by those who made such a statement: tur 
his own part, he did not see any thing whe- 
ther in the declaration made by the late 
ministers to his majesty on the catholic 
bill, as it had been improperly called, or in 
the resolution proposed that nights What 
was the extent ot the declaration which had 
thus alarmed the minds of gentlemen? 
What, he would ask a British assembly, was 
itsobject? Merely to preserve to the ser- 
vants of the crown, who were also the re- 
sponsible servants of the people, the liberty 
of exercising their judgements in the dis~ 
charge of a duty imposed on them by the 
solemnity of an oath. Was it for a rigid 
observance of this sacred obligation, that 
the late ministers were to be censured ; was 
it for maintaining their character, their ho- 
nouf, and independence, that it was deemed 
proper to withdraw from them that confi- 
dence which had entrusted to them the ad- 
ministration of public affairs? He was cer- 
tain that, on an unprejudiced consideration 
of this most important subject, 1t would be 
admitted that their conduct did not merit 
the treatment ithad experienced. But did 
they persevere in the ( atholic measure? No; 
for as soon »s they discovered that it was 
extremely objectionable to the royal mind, 
they consented to withdraw it, A deep 
sense of duty and particular regard to his 
majesty’s teelings had iuduced them to yield 
tothe bent of his inclination ; but after having 
submitted to the royal consideration this 
weasure, which they thought of the greatest 
maguitude, being one, in their opinion, 
which iuvolved the interest and security of 
the empire, and having afterwards withdrawn 
it from detereuce to bis majesty, what more 
could they have done to give satistaction 
in the highest quarter? Could it be believed 
that a pledve bad been required of them at 
the very moment when they bad given such 
stroug proof of their high respect for his 
Majesty’s opinion? This, however, they 
declined to do, because such a pledge would 
be, in their estimation, a departure from 
every honest principle, a violation of their 
oaths as his majesty’s counsellors, and an 
luiringement of the constitution. If they 
had not maintained their honour uusultied, 
they must surely forfeit all claim to con- 
fidence, and receive what they would un- 
doubtedly merit, public indignation and 
Censure, ‘This being the Case with respect 
to the declaration of the late ministers, he 
Would ask, whetber we could, with any pro- 
VoL. 1X. 
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priety, be called on to repose confidence in 
those who succeeded them? He did. not 
mean to say, that his majesty’s present mini- 
sters had given any such pledge as that re- 
quired from the late ministers: but what 
was the fair inference? Unquestionably, 
that they were ready to do what their pre- 
decessors in office had declined. He can- 
didly confessed that he was unwilling to 
place any reliance on such men, under the 
‘ircumstances of the case. . He did not see 
any ground on which they had entitled thém- 
selves to the confidence of the country, whe- 
ther he considered the motives whieh had 
induced theni to come into office, or whe- 
ther he looked to the effect likely to be pro- 
duced by such an administration. Here 
the question naturally suggested itself, what 
influence could such a charge produce in 
Ireland? That unfortunate country was in 
the enjoyment of perfect tranquillity, and 
greatly attached to its government. If he 
were to refer to the sentiments of Ireland 
respecting the late ministers, he could not 
more strongly instance them than by stating 
the support yiven to them by a right hon. 
member (Mr. Grattan), whom he should not 
attempt to panegyrize. That right hon. gent. 
possessed the confidence of his countrymen, 
and he approved of those ministers... With 
respect to the state of Ireland generally, be 
was sorry to observe, that a total ignorance 
of it existed in England. He regretted to 
see, likewise, that an apathy prevailed which 
might lead tothe worst consequences. He 
was aware that this topic was‘ unpalatable to 
many, and indifferent to more. For this, 
and other reasons, he did not wish to dwell 
upon the subject, but he could not dismiss 
it without asking whether it was of any im- 
portance to this country to have the support 
of 4 or 5 millions of people to co-operate in 
the present struggle against the common 
eneny? [A cry of hear! hear!] Engaged 
as Great Britain was against the most ent r- 
prising and dangerous enemy, she had ever 
contended with, it must be of the utmost 
consequence to her to receive the support of 
such numbers in the moment of difficulty. 
The enemy wes menacing the world with his 
numbers, and always boasting of his popu- 
lation : Wasit, then, at such a moment and 
under these circumstances, consistent with 
sound policy to damp theardour, and repress 
the generous teelings, of es brave and de- 
termined a people as eny in the world? He 
teltithis duty, to -subait these considera- 
tions to the house, however unpleasant they 
mightbe to any one aw orost of a, from ta 
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firmest conviction that the principles of ex- 
clusion would be attended with the worst ef- 
fects in Ireland. On all these grounds, he 
heartily supported the original motion. 

Sir Thomas Turton stated, that the ori- 
ginal proposal of ministers went no farther 
than to make the act of 1793 valid in 
England. When they departed from this 
intention, it was their duty to explain it to 
his majesty; but did they do so? 
the noble lord explain those sweeping alte- 
rations, the tendency of which was to re- 
peal the Test laws, as far as they regarded 
the army and navy? As to ministers 
claiming any merit for having abandoned 
the measure, he thought they would be 
more entitled to the praise of consistency 
and the support of the house, had they 
persevered in it. As it was, it looked 
as if they meant to claim for themselves 
all the merit of having introduced the mea- 
sure, and of casting upon their sovereign 
the obloquy of its rejection. What, in 
fact, was the nature of the pledge, as it 
was called, required from them? They 
stipulate with their sovereign, that they 
shall be allowed to express their senti- 
ments fully and freely upon a particular 
measure, when it shall come under consi- 
deration. To this he assents, but requires, 
at the same time, that he shall be no more 
importuned on a_ subject which is dis- 
agreeable to him. He says, in fact, ‘You 
may do this,—but, when you have done so, 
let me hear no more about it.’ An allu- 
sion had been made to the conduct of king 
William, on a particular occasion. If the 
hon. gent. who made it, had carried his 
reséarches a little further, he would have 
found, that that great prince had been so 
teazed by his ministers, that he actually 
meditated the abdication of the throne. 
Gentlemen who made appeals to the house 
and the country, would also do well to say 
something in favour of the prerogative. 
Several allusions had been made, in the 
course of the debate, to the system pur- 
sued by the late ministers with respect to 
Treland. Did it follow that these salutary 
measures were to be abandoned? If they 
were conciliating, if they tended to secure 
the peace and tranquillity of that country, 
that would be of itself a sufficient induce- 
ment to the present administration to walk 

_in the same path. ‘Some political pro- 
phecies had been uttered in the course of 
the evening. To such predictions he paid 
but little attention. He generally found, 
that those who pronounced them, meant 
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to act upon them, and that, having con. 
tributed to bring about the very eyif 
which they affected to deprecate, they then 
came forward and claimed merit for their 
political foresight. The real question bee 
fore the house was, whether the sovereign 
was or was not to be supported in the fair 
exercise of his prerogative, against ay 
aristocracy which had the presumption to, 
endeavour to dictate to bim? No one 
would be happier than himself to see all 
religious and political animosities subside; 
but he would not, by rash and inconside. 
rate speculations, hazard the edifice of the 
constitution, He would wish to amalga. 
mate and identify with each other the dif- 
ferent nations of which the empire was 
composed, but he would not compromise 


the safety of the most important part of it, 


Mr. Curwen declared, that he was not 
disposed to pay any fulsome compliment 
to his majesty’s late ministers; but he sins 
cerely thought, that, for their manly, firm, 
and independent conduct, relative to the 
pledge that had been demanded of them, 
they were entitled to the thanks not only 
of that house, but of every independent 
Englishman, who had the least spark of 
British freedom in his breast ; as they had, 
as far as was in their power, maintained, 
unimpaired, a great principle in the consti- 
tution of Great Britain, namely, that the 
ministers of an English monarch being re 
sponsible to parliament, should not, upon 
any account whatever, or at any risk, 
agree to refrain from giving their sove- 
reign such advice, as in their opinion was 
most conducive to the interest of the em- 
pire, and the liberal character of the first 
magistrate of an independent people. 
They had most virtuously resolved, that 
they would not tie up their own hands 
from doing any act, or bind their con- 
sciences against giving such advice, as, in 
their judgment, any future circumstances 
might in justice demand of them to give. 
If the house were not to support them in 
such a free and manly line of conduct, 
they might expect, hereafter, to have ml 
nisters who would be subservient to the 
nod of any monarch; parliament might 
hereafter be disgraced, by becoming the 
instrument of the most base and wicked 
ministers, and the sovereign, instead of 
baving the honour and the strength of 
being the king of a free people, who lived 
in their hearts, might, in future times, 
become the absolute monarch of a slavish 
and enervated people, who would not hav 











-cessary that the ministers appointed by 
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spirit to defend their own rights, or main- 
‘tain his honour. 

Mr. Tufnell thought that the late un- 
called-for change in the council of his 
majesty could not fail of making a deep 
jmpression onour allies, and of raising the 
expectation of our enemies, and this ata 
eriod when a firm reliance had been en- 
tertained on the assistance and the co-ope- 
ration of Great Britain in the common 
cause; for, could avy one assert that, 
either at home or abroad, the slightest 
confidence could exist in the permanence 
of the present administration. The right 
which the crown possessed of appointing 
ministers, was undoubted, but it was ne- 


the crown should possess the confidence 
of both the aristocracy and the democracy 
of the country. To what extent might not 
the principle of restraining ministers from 
proposing any one measure go? It might 
be productive of the most incalculable 
evils. The new administration seemed to 
emulate the giants, who, when they 
were overthrown and touched the earth, 
recovered their strength: for it was not 
Jong since they had doubted their power to 
carry on the government of the country, 
and since that time their attempts at oppo- 
sition had been repeatedly deteated. 

Mr. Fuller contended, that this was just 
@ question between one set of. ministers 
and another. As to the pledge demanded 
by his majesty, if any minister had advised 
the abrogation of the Bill of Rights, or the 
dissolution of Magna Charta, he should 
like to know whether the king would 
not have been justified in demanding from 
them a promise to refrain from such ade 
vice in future, and, if their word was not to 
be trusted, to demand that promise in wri- 
ting? Forty years ago, such advice as had 
been given to his majesty, would have 
been impeachable. He remembered the 
time, not 30 years since, when lord North 
gave up this point, and sent to Ireland} 
70,000 stand of arms, which had since been 
used in rebellion against this country. 
Some people said, that the late ministry 
had done great things. He thought the 
great family of which it was chiefly com- 
posed, had been always very full of theo- 
ries, and no family had been better paid 
for their theories, By the-first theory we 


act, a most contemptible court bad been 
produced; and by the last and most fatal, 
the slave trade liad been abolished. He 





insisted on it, that the Americans acquired 
by that measure the traffic in 170,000 hogs- 
heads of sugar annually, 170,000 hogs- 
heads of sugar would be annually lost to 
this country. He knew that the king and 
all the royal family almost were adverse to 
this measure. [Here the cry of order! 
order! increased considerably, and the 
Speaker reminded the hon. gent. that this 
subject had been already disposed of, and 
had not the least connection with the 
question then before the house.} The 
hon. member then proceeded: Very well, 
sir; I may not perhaps be perfectly in ora 
der; but this much I will say, that I en- 
tirely disagree with the hon. member who 
has made the motion now before you, and 
disapprove of all that has since then been 
urged in support of it. 

Mr. Plunkett (attorney-general for Ire- 
land) considered this question as important 
in the abstract; but tenfold: more impe- 
rious when viewed in connection with the 
late measure which was supposed to lead 
to the dismissal of his majesty’s servants, 
The hon. baronet (sir T. Turton), who had 
spoken, had asserted, that the resolution 
went to attach blame to his majesty. He 
was most anxious to deliver himself, and 
those who concurred in opinion with bim, 
from such an imputation; for he had the 
highest respect for his majesty, and be- 
lieved him to be utterly incapable of doing 
apy thing of himself which was _ not 
called for by the interests of his people ; 
and, therefore, those who had secretly ad- 
vised bim, had done a doable injury ; 
first, in inducing his majesty to believe 
that he was acting contrary to the interests 
of his people; and next, in persuading 
him to demand an unconstitutional pledge. 
Those who had led the Father of his Peo- 
ple to believe that such a pledge was proper 
to be demanded, and who persuaded him 
that the Protestant establishment was in 
danger, had taken upon themselves thei ree 
sponsibility. The house had yet to learn 
how the Protestant establishment was en- 
dangered. He would keep that point in 
view in what he had to say, for as he was 
firmly persuaded that the safety of the 
empire depended on our connection with 
Ireland, so, he was convinced, that our sal 
vation depended no less upon the sta 
bility of our Protestant establishment; and 
therefore he was an enemy to every thing’ 
that could have a tendency to injure that 
establishment. If there were grounds for 
apprehension ou that score, nothing could 
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be more proper than to ring an alarm on the 
subject; but,on the other hand,nothing could 
be a greater crimethan to ring such an alarm 
when there were no real grounds for it.— 
He would not say that they who rung this 
religious alarm,-asserted what they knew to 
be false ; but he must say that they shewed 
&@ want of discretion which completely 
proved their incapacity to hold the reins of 
government. In answer to this clamour, 
it might be sufficient for him to say, that 
the measure had been abandoned ; but he 
wished shortly to call the attention of the 
house to the measure of 1793, because he 
apprehended the extent of it was not well 
understood. The measure did not merely 
apply to Irish catholics, but to all Catholics, 
who might exercise their commissions in 
Ireland. By the act of union there was no 
separate establishment for Ireland, either 
in the army or navy, and therefore by the 
existing Jaw after the union, it was compe- 
tent for any catholic in Ireland to hold any 
commission in the army except that of 
general on the staff, and in the navy any 
commission whatever. The addresses there- 
fore which had been attempted to be pro- 
cured, were contrary to the existing law. 
Where was the danger stated to be immi- 
nent? In Ireland ; and yet there where the 
danger was said to be most pressing, 
powers were granted to the Catholics which 
it was not thought fitto allow them in any 
other place. The alarm was rung through 
the country ; and ifit had been confined to 
placards on the walls, po:nting out the 
terrors of the Pope and the dreadful evils ot 
popery; if it bad been confined to the in- 
troduction of choruses into coucerts ot 
ancient music, and the singing of catches 
and glees in favour of the coustitution im 
church and state, the matter might have 
been passed over. But no one serious 
thing had been attempted. The peace ol 
the University of Dubliu had been disturb- 
ed by a person for whom he had great re- 
spect. ‘The person he alluded to, was the 
chancellor of the University (the duke of 
Cumberland), who endeavoured to procure 
% petition from this seminary against the 
bill brought into the house in favour of 
the Catholics, When his first letter was not 
attended to, be wrote a. second; and he 
was sorry to say that in that letter the royal 
duke had conveyed an insinuation, too 
plain to be misunderstood, that the only 
way for the university to recommend itself 
to his favour was to present such a petition 
as he required, [Loud and repeated cries of 
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hear! hear! ] He was sorry he could not 
State the exact date of that letter, but it 
must have been written either after. the 
measure was abandoned, or before. Jn the 
one case, it could only be considered as a 
party manceuvre in favour of the new mis 
nisters;-in the other, it must have been the 
effect of secret and unconstitutional advice, 
This would come bome to the feelings of 
every member. Religion was not tu be 
used for the purposes of party clatnour, 
It was valuable for its own intrinsic me. 
rits ; it was valuable as a code of moral in. 
struction; it was valuable in promoting 
the purposes of order and good government, 
and all the virtues and social charities of life, 
It was therefore equally criminal and im. 
politic to trifle with it and make it astalking. 
horse. He called on those, therefore, who 
had always ‘prolessed themselves to be the 
friends of true religion; upon those who 
were its friends, not in name only, but in 
reality ; upon those who considered it as 
something too valuable in itself to be redu- 
ced to the degraded character of a party 
engine ; he called upon them on the present 
occasion to shew their conviction of its 
truth, and the soundness of its doctrines.— 
He would now proceed to call the attention 
of the house to the pledge which had been 
demanded of his majesty’s late ministers, 
He would not enter upon the general ques 
tion, which had been already so ably trea 
ted. He would uot enter upon the danger 
to the constitution of having seciet whis- 
perers about the throne. He would not 
consider the novelty of having secret advi- 
sers to counteract the measures of the pubs 
lic and responsible advisers of the crown, 
tle would not enter at length into the cone 
sideration of the wischiet that must result 
from separating the interests of the crown 
trom those of the peuple, Lut proceed im > 
mediately to consider the pledge with 
view to the state of Ireland., It there was 
one subject wore thap avother which vught 
to engage the attention of his majesty’s 
ministers niyht and day, it was the state of 
Ireland. Tie general state of Ireland was 
this ; since the com@encemenit of his pres 
sent majesty’s reign, the Catholics had re- 
ceived a successiun of benefits, and they 
were sensible of it. ‘They had gained wealth, 
rank, and consideration in the community, 
It might be said, that they ougut now t@ 
be contented, [Hear! hear! trom the 
ministenal bench.] But it was not i 
human nature they should be contented. 
Could they be so, when it was so. natural, 
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forthem to desire to be admitted to all the 
penefits and privileges of the constitution 
under which they lived? What was the 
state of the priests in Ireland? They 
were a body unpaid by and unconnected 
With government. They were, therefore, sub- 
servient to the wishes of the higher orders, 
and to the passions of the lower. As to the 
peasantry, who bore an enormous proportion 
to the rest of uur population, they were in an 
unfortunate situation, from causes peculiar 
to themselyes ; which he would not enter 
upon. Whether a remedy could be well ap- 
plied at present he could not say ; but this he 
would say, that it was impossible that things 
could continue as they were. They might 
be betienor they might be worse, but they 
could not remain in their present situa- 
tion. People might shut their eyes, but 
they might as weil attempt to overturn the 
Jaws of gravitation as to think that things 
could continue as they were. For the 
truth of this he. might appeal to a right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Elliot), who was well ac- 
quainted with the state of that couutry, 
and who had been compelled to abandon. a 
measure which he had in contemplation 
fur strengthening the Protestant establish- 
ment, on account of the situation of the 
Catholics. Was such an exclusion heard 
of in any other instance? Every corpora- 
tion, and even the most trifling bodies, had 
the right to petition the crown and to 
claim the advice of ministers; and was 
this large body of our fellow subjects to-be 
totally excluded? This was not only a no- 
velty, but a most alarming appearance in 
our constitution. Nothing but an act of 
divine power could keep things as they 
were, If the Catholics were told that they 
had no hope from the crown—if they were 
told that they could not proceed to state 
their wishes and their grievances iw the 
constitutional way, they would do it in an 
unconstitutivonal way =Whiat an bon. ba- 
ronet (sir T. Turton) had said, with ‘re- 
spect to political prophecies, was, he con- 
ceived, equally unfounded and unpartia- 
mentary. He had said that those who ut- 
tered these prophecies, had the wish tu ac- 
cowplish their fulfilment. He (Mr. Plun- 
kett) was feady to meet whatever obloquy 
he might experience on account of his pro- 
phecies. He denied the inference drawn 
by the hon. baronet. He had in Ireland 
pledges too dear to trifle with the peace of 
that country. He owed the deepest grati- 
tude to the crown for the confidence which 
had been reposed in hit ; he had no feeling 
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of hostility with respect to the present admi- 
nistration—he was under no pledge to the 
late ministry—he had only the desire to do his 
duty, and he declared that he regarded the 
situation of Ireland with a degree of terror 
and alarm which be could not find words to 
express. Gentlemen did not seem to know 
that there were fiends and demons in Ire- 
land who watched for every opportunity of 
disturbing that country, and if the people 
were denied access to the crown, they 
would be thrown into the arms of the 
wretches to whom he alluded. The dan- 
ger might not be immediately felt; but it 
was threatening, althouglr it might be se- 
cret. It was not when it actually arrived 
that we were to consider the means of 
overcoming: it; the means of preventing 
it ought to be considered beforehand. A 
momentary calm ought not to lull us into 
security, for the calm would be deceitful, 
He felt that we were walking per ignes 
suppositos cineri’ doloso. If the impression 
should go forth among the Catholics, thatthe 
persecuting spirit was to be revived ; ifsuch 
a line of distinclion was to be suflered to 
exist between the two couutries, the very 
existence of the nation, he was persuaded, 
would be in the most imminent danger, and 
the state would be shaken to its very cen 
tre.” Ele had now discharged his duty, and 
whatever might be the consequences of a 
want of conciliatory measures, that reflec- 
tion would afford him some consviation, 
The Chancetlor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Perceval) agreed most completely with his 
right hon, and learned trieud, that nothing 
would be more coutrary tu the freedom of 
debate in that house, or to a full and open 
discussion of the different questions that 
might come vefore them, thau the maxim, 
that political propi.ets wished to accomplish 
the evils which they foretuld. He agreed 
that the consequences which might be 
dreaded trom auy measures, Ought tobe 
freely stated. But when he ailuwed that 
ireedom to others, aud put the best con- 
struction on their motives, he had a rigut 
to expect that similar freedum should ve 
allowed to himself, and that his motives 
should receive the same liberal coustruce 
tion, Ifhbe, theretore, however erroneous 
lus opinion might have been, thought that 
the measure lately introduced ; a measure 
which the late ministers represented as so 
essential to the welfare of the nation, and 
which they had notwithstanding this aban- 
doned—if he thought that it was pregnant 
with danger to the constitution, it ought 
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hot to be imputed to him that he had at- 
tempted to raise an unnecessary alarm, Or 
that he had only party objects in view. He 
had stated before, aud he now again stated, 
that the measure appeared to him tu be 
attended with extreme danger to the esta- 
blished religion. He had stated before, 
that the measure would not have the effect 
of rendering the Catholics content witb 
their condition ; that it would lead to other 
objects, and that it would not stop short till 
it had brought Roman Catholic bishops to 
the house of lords; [hear! hear! from the 
opposition ;] that certainly was the impres- 
sion on his mind at the time. The argu- 
ments of the hon. and learned gent. who 
had just sat down, afforded some colour to 
this opinion, for he said that it was not in 
human nature that they should be content- 
ed, unless admitted to all the honours and 
privileges of the constitution. From this it 
was clear that he was correct, in stating, 
that the measure alluded to would not 
have removed discontents, and would there- 
fore fail in its object. In answer to the ar- 
guments of the noble lord (Howick) oppo- 
site, he had stated that the Catholics would 
not be contented with that measure, and 
nothing short of an equality, in every point 
of view with the Protestants, would satisfy 
the Catholics. That was his impression, 
and on that he had acted, and he was ready 
to maintain by argument, his view of the 
question, at a proper opportunity. He 
would not now enter upon it. But the ar- 
guments of his bon. and leurned friend, 
would have had more force if the measure 
had not been abandoned; how and why 
it was abandoned altogether, had not been 
stated, but it ought to be considered by 
whom it was abandoned, But, as it had 
been abandoned, it did not form the most 
material part of the present question. This 
therefore, was/not the period for its discus- 
sion. ‘The hon. and learned gent. had 
made an animated appeal to tho¢e who had 
always professed themselves to Le the 
friends of religion; but he could not con- 
ceive how there could be any thing un- 
constitutional or improper in procuring 
addresses in favour of the Protestant reli- 
gion, by those who thought the measure 
was calculated to undermine that religion. 
[A cry of no! no!] 

Mr. Plunket here rose, and expressed 
his regret at interrupting the right hon. 
gent., but what he had said was, that 11 
was unconstitutional and improper to use 
his- majesty’s naine to procure addresses 
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jot this sort merely for party purposes, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequerin comtinua. 
tion, observed, that no apology for the inter. 
ruption was required, because it was better 
to interrupt him, than to allow him to goon 
under a mistake. He agreed that it was im. 
proper to make use of his majesty’s name for 
party purposes, or to influence discussions in 
that house, as had béen done on the present 
occasion, in a manner absolutely unprece. 
dented. The eudeavour to procure ad. 
dresses in this case was not unconstitutional, 
but he was extremely desirous to come to 
the question. As to the merits of the late 
ministry, his opinion of their measures had 
been stated on different occasions. But he 
could not confive himself merely to the 
words of the motion. The proposition was 
itself one which would be generally admit. 
ted ; but it must be taken in connection with 
other circumstances, and especially the dis. 
missal of his majesty’s late ministers. It was 
not the expression only that was to be cons 
sidered, but the implication, for it must be 
implied that the dismissal of the late minis. 
ters was an act deserving of censure. ‘The 
implication was clear when the motion was 
coupled with the statement of the noble 
lord (Howick) relative to a pledge required 
and refused, and the consequent dismissal of 
the ministers; but more particularly so 
when the words respecting the impropriety 
of grating a pledge, ‘* either expressed or 
implied, ” were considered, which must be 
understood to apply to the present ministers, 
{Hear! hear! from the opposition.] He 
was glad that he had distinctly understood 
the nature of the motion, but he wished that 
the hon, gent. who had opened it had sta- 
ted that, and not left it to be implied. How- 
ever, if he understood the question, it 
would appear extraordinary if he should be 
deburred trom considering it with a relation 
to circumstances, and as implying a censure 
on the crown, But it was impossible, in 
justice to the sovereign, if he was to be cal« 
led to the bar, and arraigned, [a loud cry of 
hear! hear! order! order !] that the ques-. 
tion should be considered without a reference 
to circumstances. He felt himself under great 
embarrassment on this occasion. They said 
that his majesty was not censurable, but his 
advisers. Now, it was contrary to the fact, 
that his majesty acted in this case, in conse= 
quence of any advice; he denied that any 
advice was given him on this point ;—[hear! 
hear!] He did not mean as to the dismissal 
of the ministers, but as to the pledge. He 
would afterwards maintain the propriety of 
requiring that pledge; but as far as he knew 
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and believed, no advice had been, in fact, given 

on this point. But he approved of what had 

been done, and was ready to be responsible for 

it; though he was obliged to state the fact 

exactly as it was. As to secret advisers, he 

asserted, there were none such while the mi- 

nisters continued in office; when they were 

dismissed, his majesty had, of course, consul- 

ted others. —Now, in considering this ques- 

tion, with a view to the circumstances, he 

would take three periods into view; first, 

when the assent was given tothe bill ; second, 

when the bill was brought forward; and 

‘third, when it was withdrawn. As to the 
first, the important part was, what must 

have been the understanding of his majesty 

when he gave his assent to the bill. His 

majesty could only have had in contempla- 

tion the extension of the Irish act of 1793 
tothis country. That appeared from the 

‘reasoning of the dispatch sent to his majesty, 
which went to the anomaly of having such an 

act in the one country and not in the other, 

and to the pledges that had been given. The 

“words * any military commission,” must 
have been understood as applying to that 
reasoning, as it was afterwardsthought neces- 

sary, in bringing in the bill, to add the word 

“ appointments.” His majesty had with- 

drawn what had been considered as a reluc- 

tant assent to the additional provisions of the 

bill, and stated that nothing would induce 

him to go one step farther than the act of 

1793, hoping, at the same time, that this 

would relieve him from all further trouble 

on this point. But it was not his majesty 

only who understood the measure in this 

way. Even the person who was to propose 

it, laboured under the same misunderstanding, 

and it was not clear that they themselves in- 

tended to go farther, for the Irish chancellor 

of the exchequer, in answer to a proposal for 

adjourning the second reading of the bill for 

two days, on account of the absence of Irish 

members, said that there was no particular 

occasion for the attendance of the Irish mem- 

bers, as they were already acquainted with the 

Measure. But this was not all, for no less than 

three cabinet ministers refused to concur in 

the measure, when they understood the ex- 

tent to which it was to be carried, he meant 

lords Sidmouth and Ellenborough, and the 
lord chancellor. The lord chancellor was 

not even summoned to the council, and thus 

the particular adviser of the king’s conscience 
was excluded in a matter with respect to 

which it concerned him to be thoroughly 

informed. It was known from the first au- 
thority, that the person who was-to procure 
king’s assent did not ynderstand the ex- 


| And. here commenced the third period. 
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tent to which the measure was to be carried. 
But this was not all; even the Irish secre- 
tary had his doubts about it, and under these 
circumstances it was quite clear, that his 
majesty had only the act of 1795 in contem- 
plation. Here therefore, he would close the 
first period, having established this, that his 
majesty was Certainly not apprised of the ex- 
tent to which the measure was intended to be 
carried. The next period was that in which 
the bill assumed the form in which it was 
brought into the house, when a reluctant as- 
sent was understood to have been given to it, 
And here when the Irish dispatch was re- 
ceived, it was ascertained that the design of 
the Catholic petition had not been abandoned 
on account of this measure. It was as- 
certained how the demands of the Catholics 
grew out of the relaxation of the laws re- 
specting them. It was supposed that this 
would content them; but it was understood 
from the Irish chancellor, that it would not, 
and that there were two or three other par- 
ticulars which they required. They wanted 
to be sheriffs, to be admitted to corporations, 
and to be king’s council. This being the 
case, in the communications with his ma- 
jesty, a proper explanation was not given, 
and though there was no intention to deceive, 
yet there was a highly blameable negligence 
on the part of ministers. His majesty, how- 
ever, being averse to the bill, they attempted 
to amend it, and then agreed to withdraw it. 
It 
appeared to him, that those who objected to 
a general pledge, overlooked the ‘violation of 
the constitution on the part of ministers, 
They had recommended the. measure as in- 
dispensable ; they said that not an hour was 
to be lost, and yet they agreed to withdraw 
it, and this they called ** a sacrifice of private 
feelings to public duty.” It was the oddest 
sacrifice of private feelings to public duty he 
had ever heard of, to abandon a measure 
which they had represented as indispensable 
that they might not be obliged to abandon 
their places. How did the crown and mi- 
nisters stand on that occasion? they intro- 
duced a measure which they considered as 
essential to the welfare of the state, and then 
consented to withdraw it. Who was to be 
responsible for that? If the minister was 
compelled to act contrary to his judgment, 
this brought in the sovereign as-the respon 
sible person. ‘lhe king never stood in such 
a situation. Ministers stated that they would 
declare on the Catholic question that their 
sentiments remained the same-as ever, and 
this threw the responsibility oa the sovereign. 
Was that constitutional: However, as te 
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_ this, the sovereign only expressed his regret— 
but ministers further stated, that they would 
from time to time bring the subject before 
him. ‘They were to do this, though they 
knew that this was not a common opinion, 
which he might change, but a routed prin- 
ciple, which he ‘would never abandon. He 
was perfectly ready to admit, that ministers 
ought not to advise his majesty contrary to 
their judgment, but their duty was not to 
fetter the prerogative. Ministers need not 
have made these statements to his majesty, 
for they miyht have acted upon the prin- 
c:ple without them. But this was, in fact, 
requiring a practical pledge from the sove- 
reign, that he would not dismiss them for ur- 
ging this measure upon them, and therefore 
it was necessary for him to have a pledge 
that they would not harass him. He ac- 
cordingly exacted it, and they refused, for 
the reasons stated in the minute of council. 
Now, in what situation would this pledve 
have placed them? ‘They could go on till 
circumstances occurred which should, ina 
their apprehension, render it their duty to 
submit the claims of the Catholics to his ma- 
jesty, and then they might resign, for his ma- 
yesty did not stipulate tor the eternity of his 
ministers. Jt was also proper to attend to 
the point on which the assurance was re- 
quired. ‘The king had aright to say they 
should hot come to him with counsels con- 
trary to his coronation oath. He thought 
that the tendency of this measure was to de- 
Stroy the Protestant establishment in Jreland. 
It-was not by the Bill of Rights only that the 
Protestant establishnient was provided for ; it 
was also secured by the articles of Union with 
Scotland and Ireland, and by various other 
provisions. ‘They might call these the darker 
ages, and talk of bigotry ; but it ought to be 
recollected, that it was to these ages that we 
owed our libe:ties and the Protestant esta- 
blishment.—The right hon. gent. then ad- 
verted to the impolicy of the declaration, 
that these concessions were necessary to allay 
the disturbances in [reland, because it held 
out concessions as the reward of distur- 
bances. Every thing that they desired, had 
been given to the lower orders already. ‘The 
higher orders, it was stated, were already 
loyal ; but .it might be sdid that the con- 
Cessions to-them would encouragethem to 
Conciliate the people; but if they wanted 
this spur, he would not give much for their 
loyalty. He denied that he was: ever ani- 
mated by a persecuting sp tit. (On a former 
occasion he had only stated, that in case ex- 
traordinary powers: should be’ necessary for 
munisters, he would not oppose them, and 
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warned them, that cases might happen where 
present lenity might be ultimate cruelty, 
He thought that the conduct of administra. 
tion to the Catholics ought to be conciliatin ! 
but firm ; as concessions only served to keep 
Ireland in an unsettled state. There was 
only this alternative, e'ther to establish the 
Catholic church in Ireland, or to preserve 
the Protestant establishment in its full strength, 
With respect to the pledge, which it was 
insinuated that the present ministers must 
have given as the condition of their coming 
into office, he could assure the house that 
his majesty’s present ministers had come into 
office unfettered by any pledge whatever, 
Mr. Grattan said, the bill which was the 
immediate cause of the dismissal of his ma- 
jesty’s late ministers had his entire approbae 
tion, as he thought thereby we should have 
combined the physical with the intellectual 
force of the empire. The question now 
under_ the ‘consideration of the house might 
very properly be divided into two heads; 
first, the conduct of the late ministers in re. 
spect tu the Catholics; secondly, their con- 
duct relatively to his majesty. The great 
object, as to the Catholics, was, that the 
bill Jately brought into the house by the no- 
ble lord near him, had been promised to [re- 
land more than 13 years ago; and the parti. 
cular reason was, that the Irish officer in 
England might be on a similar footing with 
the English officer, and it was certainly no 
more than justice that it should be so. The 
right hon. gent. had said, that the objection 
had been attended to and remedied by the 
mutiny bill; but that in fact was not the 
case, and it was certainly very wrong to have 
left the Irish officer, in case of his coming 
into this country, liable to the penalty of 
500/. for attending his regiment in defence of 
it; anda still further and more galling dis- 
satisfaction, that he could not bring any suit, 
nor be entitled to that protection of the law, 
of which every other description of persons 
equaliy enjoyed the benefit.. ‘The second 
objection was that of the common men, who 
were rendered liable to the greatest difficul- 
ties and severest disabilities. They were 
compelled to go to church, and prohibited 


from attending mass, by which we made the ’ 


Protestant religion the tormentor of the Roman 
Catholic soldiér and his own religion ‘the en- 
gine of his punishment. For his own part, he 
was iree to own he did not possess that agonl- 
zing foresight which could see the ruin of the 
church in our having a Roman Catholic staff 
officer; and he feared, if we continued to proceed 
on that idea, we might avoid dangers that 
were only imaginary, but should certainly 
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incur those that were real. The bill was 

rt of the national defence, and the ques- 
tion was, whether they should continue to 
impose disabilities, which operated not merely 
on the Roman Catholics, but greatly to the 
disadvantage of the whole empire. The ob- 
‘ections stated by the right hon. gent. were 
stronger as to the principle of the bill, than 
tothe bill itself. He seemed to think that 
the principle of the bill tended to subvert 
and overturn the established church. In this 
he differed with him altoyether, for he consi 
dered the principie of the bill as calculated 
to soften and mitigate the asperity of reli- 
gious prejudices, to amalgamate and blend 
the jarring o inions of men professing dif- 
ferent religious persuasions, and to unite 
them all in‘one commop bond of union, so 
that they might act together freely and heartily 
To ef- 
fect this would, in his opinion, secure the 
established church on the most permanent 
foundation, by a union of all men of all te- 
ligious opinions, without which he feared 
the empire could not be long preserved. 
The principle of the bill went to give the 
Catholics of Ireland a participation in the 
defence of the country, by enabling them to 
enjoy Commissions in the army and navy, 
andto shew them that they were in future to be 
placed on a more liberal footing with re- 
gard tu the law. The right hon. gent. had 
argued, that it was not in human nature for 
the Roman Catholics to be contented with 
what was granted them by the bill; but the 
fact was, the right hon. gent. mistook hu- 


-man nature, substituted for it a casuistical 


argument, and then «debased human nature 
to make it subservient to his own casuistry. 
The right hon. gent. had talked of the Ro- 
man Catholics wanting to establish high ranks 
in the orders of their religion, and to have 
magnificent bishops. How they were to 
do this he could not tell, unless they were to 
get the French to make Irish bishops rich, 


‘ who had already mace French bishops poor. 


The right hon. gent. and others had said, that 
the Roman:Cathdlics in Ireland were dis«atis- 
fied. As to that, he would not deny that they 
might be so at particular periods of time. 
He had known them to be sometimes satis- 
fied, and sometimes the contrary, They were 
satisfied,-he said, when the administration 
was such as pursued a system of lenity, and 
did not harass them with disabilities; they 
were dissatisfied when a contrary conduct 
was observed towards them. In 1793, they 
were highly satisfied with what was done in 


their behalf, He would not say they were 


"80 at another period, when they had been 
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persecuted for no greater offence than the 
great and mighty crime of presenting a peti= 
tion. ‘There was an instance on record, 
where two men in the county of Wexford 
were, for the crime of presenting a petition, 
indicted and brought to trial; and when the 
witnesses came to be heard against them, the 
judge declared from the-bench that every one 
of them ought to be prosecuted. If they 
were to treat the Catholics of Ireland in the 
way they had been treated by the late’ minis- 
ters, they would be greatly satisfied. . He 
would not say they would be altogether satis- 
tied- without power, but they would be so fur 
satisfied as to fight the French, which is what 
is very much to be desired. By conceding 
to them the advantages they would have 
derived from the late bill, it gave them what 
he might call with the poet—** the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.” 
It made them in some sort congenial with 
ourselves, and thereby gave them an enthu- 
siasm which they could not, under.the pre- 
seit Circumstances, be supposed to possess. 
The Catholics, he said, had been. remark- 
able for their loyalty ; in proof of ‘which, 
he cited the preambles of the act of the 14th 
of the king, and several others, which went 
to that eftect. It had been said that we 
ought to be careful in preserving the acquisi- 
tions of the church, and that by favouring 
the Catholics we should injure the church. 
His answer to that was, that formerly when 
the Protestants were engaged against the Ca- 
tholics, the disputes were altogether between 
themselves ; but now the French were enga- 
ged against the whole, and against; that com- 
mon enemy all had to contend, If they 
were joined with the Catholics, there was 
every favourable prospect and probability 
that they would conquer; if, on the con- 
trary, they fought withouz them, and should 
be beaten in the battle, they would not be 
beaten by the Catholics, but by their own - 
prejudices, which depvived them of their as- 
sistance. ‘Ihese circumstances required the 
most serious and attentive consideration. It 
had been said that nis majesty had: been de- 
ceived as to the nature, operation, and extent 
of the bill in question. He was at a loss to 
find out how this could be. It appeared that 
on the 2d of March, the ministers sent all 
the clauses in the bill for his majesty’s peru- 
sal, and they were afterwards returned to 
them without any objection. The bill was 
then given up; sothat there could be no 
deception of his majesty on that point. 
With respect to the pledge, it was impossible 
they could accede to it, without incurring the, 
greatest disgrace. ‘They must have renounced * 
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the principles of the whole of their former 
life. They must have relinquished the office 
of counsellors and the high character of 
Statesmen, and have become the mere crea- 
tures of salary. If tied up not to present 
their opinions to the king, they would have 
given up what former ministers had never 
done ; for many privileges had been granted 
to the Catholics, which they had petitioned 
for at various periods of time and been de- 
nied, but which privileges had, at a subse- 
quent period, been granted to them. For 
this, various reasons might be assigned, ac- 
cording to the different circumstances of the 
times. He would suppose a French army 
should be landed in Ireland: would it 
not be natural to suppose, that privileges 
might then be granted which had previously 
been refused ? Ministers, in pledging them- 
selves not to bring the case of the Catholics 
under the consideration of his majesty, would 
have forfeited their duty as officers, and their 
principles as statesmen. He entirely appro- 
ved the conduct of the late minister, because 
he thought it that of a great statesmian. He 
had seen the effects of a former adfninistra- 
tion, whose conduct had been different to- 
wards the Catholics against whom the press 
in Ireland was continually loaded with points 
and paragraphs, which were good composi- 
tion, but bad sense, till they stung and 
goaded the people almost to madness. If we 
joined issue with the Catholics, we should 
fight agajnst ourselves. If we would do 
well, we should keep in mind that there is 
but one enemy, which is the French; and 
that our best defence against that enemy was 
ourown unanimity. He well knew that the 
Catholics of Ireland did not dislike the Pro- 
testant people of England; and he hoped 
the English people would not insult the re- 
ligion of the Irish Catholics. He admired 
the ministry for the mildness of the conduct 
they had pursued in cansequence of the in- 
surrections which had occurred in the West 
of Ireland. It had been productive of the 
happiest effects, by putting a speedy end to 
them, without applying to the military for 
their assistance. He had before admired 
lord. Hardwicke :for a sirailar proceeding, 
who, instead of letting slip the dogs of war, 
had sent forth the judges into the different 
disturbed counties; and put an end to the 
disturbance by the fair, impartial, and equal 
hand of the law. If he were to say how he 
thought Ireland ought to be treated, he would 
advise that the utmost Jeniency should be obser- 
ved. He weuld make tolerance the rule and 
guide of his conduct : he would tell the Irish 
Catholics, what he hoped the vo'¢ of that 
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night would assure them of, that they had 3 


not only a root in England, but a root.also 


in that house ; and by those means, he had | 


no doubt, that whatever might be the event 
of the question, the two nations would be 
united as one, and the integrity of the empire 
established. 

Dr. Duigenan began by stating that ithag 
been said by several honourable gentlemen 
on different occasions, that the greater part 
of the army and navy of this country consis. 
ted of Irish Catholics. He denied such to be 
the fact; and insisted that those Irishmen 
who were in our army and navy, were most. 
ly-Protestants, It had also been said, that 
there were 4 millions of Catholics in Ireland; 
but this statement was equally fallacious with 
the other: for the whole population of that 
country amounted to only three millions 
anda half. The Protestants were in ‘pro. 
portion to the Catholics, as two to three in 
number ; and in property, to fifty fo one, 
The house had been told, that the Roman 
Catholics would be satisfied if it gave them 
the advantages of serving in the army and 
navy, as intended by the late bill. He would 
tell the house when the Roman Catholics 
would be satisfied : if Ireland were given up 
to them, and they were suffered to plunder 
and destroy all the property 1n it, they might 
then perhaps be content. They had atall 
times, and om “every occasion, evinced 4 
marked inveteracy against the Protestants; 
and in the insurrection of 1798, they had, 
at the very outset of the business, so prepared 
their schemes, that they actually destroyed 
5000 Protestants in cold blood, in the course 
of ashort time. They had burnt 180 in 
one barn; and committed every act of cruel. 
ty that could well be imagined. Many of 
them had been confined in prisons for a 
length of time; and after being liberated, 
had been found to be the most active abettors 
and supporters of the very next disturbances 
that had happened, According to the late 
minister's late bill, these men might be com- 


manders-in-chief of the army, and admirals . 


of the fleets of this country, whose daggers 
were yet red with the blood of their Protes- 
tant brethren, It was impossible to admit 
Roman Catholics to any portion of civil pow- 
er; for they had a temporal power mixed 
with their civil’ and ecclesiastical establish 
ment, which they lodged in the hands and 
supremacy ofa foreign power, who was at this 
time under the rule and direction of Buona 
parte, who nominated the bishop, and he 
the priest. ‘There was at this moment aa 
army in Ireland in the pay of Buonaparte. 
Gentlemen talked of conciliating the bighet 
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orders of the Roman Catholics. Who were 
the higher orders? He knew not where to find 
them. He wassure there were not fprty Roman 
Catholic gentlemen in Ireland of 1000/. a year 
each. In order to make those concessions to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, which were 
jntended to be given by the late bill, there 
must be a repeal of the ‘Test act, and of 
any other acts against the Catholics. Yet 
gentlemen went on to say, that this would 
not endanger the established church. What 
had already been the consequence? When 
the account of this bill arrived in Ireland, the 
Roman Catholics called a public meeting ; 
and a Mr. Keogh laughed to scorn the whole 
of the measure, as not containing enough of 
concession ; and in menacing terms, declared 
they would have all,or none. If the powers 
given to lord Cornwallis, to lord Hardwicke, 
and to the duke of Bedford he believed also, 
were continued, and proper powers by them 
delegated to the magistrates, he would en- 
gage there would be no rebellion, in Ireland. 
There had been menaces of rebellion, but 
there would be none. ‘The lower orders of 
the Roman Catholics who had been guilty 
of disturbances, had neither leaders, arms, 
nor property. He knew them well. He 
had lived all his life in Ireland ; and kad been 
inevery part of it. Ifa French army were 
landed in Ireland, he believed they would 
join it,toaman. ‘There had now been an 
impudent convention-demand, nay, a direct 
menace, in case their petition was not com- 
plied with. This he considered to be the 
consequence of the concessions intended to be 
madeto them, by a noble lord, not in that 
house, whose administration, * he always 
thought, meant to subvert the Protestant reli- 
gion,— 

Lord Howick rose to order. He said, the 
honourable and learned doctor had, if he un- 
derstood him right, stated that there was a 
noble lord, not in that-house, who had endea- 
voured to subvert the protestant religion, a 
crime of the greatest magnitude; and he cal- 
led on him, if he were a man, to name that 
noble lord, that he might be arraigned at the 
bar of the house, and brought to that punish- 
ment which his crime deserved. 

Mr. Plumer desired, that if the hon. gent. 
knew of any noble lord who had been guilty 
ofso great a crime, he would name him, as 
he thought it was his duty to do, 

The Speaker said, he apprehended that 
every member had a right, according to the 
order of that house, to deliver his sentiments 
in such terms as he should choose, provided 
he did it with decency ; and that he was not 
bound to name whom he alluded to, nor to 
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make any excuse, but such as he might 
think proper to make. Mie 

Mr. Horner said, if it was not too late, he 
would wish the words to be taken down. 

The Speaker said, that in cases when any 
thing had intervened befote it was desired to 
take down the words, it was too late to make 
such a motion. : 

Mr. Sheridan wished to know whether he 
had rightly comprehended what the hon. 
and learned doctor had said. He understood 
him to say, that a noble lord, a privy coun- 
sellor to his majesty, had attempted to sub- 
vert the Protestant religion. The honour- 
able and learned gent. ought, therefore, to 
name him, that he might be proceeded against 
as such a crime deserved. 

Lord Howick apprehended the order of 
the house was made for the purpose of con- 
ducting the debates with decency and deco-~ 
runt ; and therefore, that the name of a mem- 
ber ofthat house was not allowed to be men- 
tioned in the discussion of any subject under 
consideration. If that was the case, he look- 
ed upon it as much more disorderly to men 
tion the name ofa member of the other house, 
as it might be the means of creating animo- 
sities between the two branches of the legis- 
lature. He thought, therefore, he was 
strictly justified in calling upon the hon. and 
learned doctor to name thenoble lord he had 
alluded to ; for such was his high respect 
for that noble personage, that he could not 
sit still, and hear such a charge made, with- 
out taking the notice of it he had done. 

Mr. Secretary Canning conceived that the 
question of order had been decided by the 
chair, and that whatever imprudence there 
might be in the expression, it was not so 
disorderly as to authorize the call which had 
been made for the name of the noble lord 
alluded to. 

Mr. Grenville said; it was impossible for 
him to believe, till he heard it from the chair, 
thatthe hon. and learned gent., after the 
charge he had made against a peer of the 
realm, should not be obliged to name that 
noble lord to whom he had alluded, that he 
might be proceeded against as the nature of 
his offence required. 

The Speaker said, that being now called 
upon to declare his opinion, he would state 
it according to the best of his ability. As 
he understood the order of that house, it was' 
notallowable to mention the nameofany mem- 
ber, as it might tend to create altercation, 
and to interrupt the harmony and decorum 
of debate. He always understood, however, 
that it was competent to any member of that 
house, in the course of his speech, to allude 
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to the transactions and conduct of any pub- 
lic minister of this country, so as he did it in 
decent terms ; and that in so doing he was 
not obliged to name the party, nor did he 
thereby commit’ any tecinical violation of 
the orders of the house. 

Dr. Duigenan admitted that he had spo- 
ken with too much warmth on the subject ; 
but if he had used any harsh expression, he 
was sorry for it. As wellas he recollected, 
he had used the words, ‘*a noble lord not in 
this house.” Now it would be recollected 
that there were many noble lords who were 
not members of either house. Having made 
this apology, he should not occupy the time 
of the house any longer. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, he should leave 
to the noble lord opposite (lord Castlereagh) 
to state to the house, what had been pro- 
mised to the Catholics of Ireland, and to as- 
sign, if he was able to do so, his reasons for 
now abandoning them: he had no desire to 
revive any animosities on account of religious 
differences of opinion. The question now 
before the house was one which involved 
most important Constitutional doctrines: it 
was highly interesting to the people at large, 
and as interesting to the sovereign himself as 
to any of his subjects. It was, however, a 
question which, although it contained an 
abstract proposition, was necessary to be 
brought before the house, because it referred 
to a principle which had been recently acted 
upon. ‘lhe true quesiicn before the house 
was, whether or nut it was constitutionally 
justifiable, or rather whether it was not a 
tagh crime and misdemeanour, in any mi- 
nister in the confidence of his majesty, to 
subscribe to a pledge that he would not offer 
any advice to his majesty which might ap- 
pear to him to be essential to the iuteresis 
of the emp.re., He conceived that if any mi- 
nister should give such a pledge to the 
crown, it would be a high crime aud misde- 
meanour in sucha minister to give it, and that 
the house would neglect its duty, and betray 
its trust, ifit did not impeach such a minister 
for giving sucha p'edge. He could not help 
thinking that this wasa matter of more impor- 
tance to the king, in another point of view, 
than to any of his subjects; forit hiscounsellors 
were to pledge themselves not to advise his 
majesty upon any particular subject, when 
it might happen that it was their duty to offer 
him advice; the most alarming effects night 
be produced from that pledge. A ques:ion 
more important to the crown than the pre- 
sent was hardly possible to be conceived: 
indeed, the doctrine he had heard that niglit 
led him, from the great respect he had for the 
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understandings of the gentlemen who mains 
tained it, to suspect that all he had for merl 

heard concerning the proper privileges of 4 
inember of parhament, all he had heard of 
the duties of a cunfidential adviser: of the 
crown, ‘all he had read, and all he had hi 
therto been thinking of the principles of the 
constitution, and all he had read on constitu. 
tional authorities, had been entirely wrong; 
for he had always understood the doctrine to 
be, that the king could do no wrong ; and. 
he ha‘ understood that maxim to be one in 


of the honour and dignity of the crown, 
were united, anda maxim on which both 
these points niaterially depended ; for, 

this sort of pledge, the whole nature of the 
responsibility of state affairs would be takey 
away; there. would be no security against 
the most traitorous intzntions of irresponsible 
advisers; for ministers would not be an 
swerable, and could not be answerable, for 
any advice which they did not give ; and 
they could not give that which they stood 
pledged to withhold. This matter was the 
more alarming, whea he learnt from the 
right hon. the chancellor of the exchequer, 
that he thought there were cases wherein 
his majesty acted without any advice what. 
ever. Now, w.thout meaning to involve 
his majesty in any kind of censure, this doc- 
trine weut to charge his majesty with the 
greatest Censure, 
said that the present moon weut to bring 
his majesty to the bar of that house.—[ Hear! 
hear!] ‘Ther: was no desire whatever to 
include his majesty in any censure for what 
had been done; nor had this motion an 
sich tendency ; on the contrary, it hada 
direct tendency to protect the king, and to 
support the maxim that he could do no 
wrong; which could’ never be done by ale 
lowing any of his ministers to enter intoa 
pledge not ‘to offer him adv.ce upon aay 
given subject. Indeed, he could not help 
thinking there was much novelty in the dove 
trine of the right hon. gent., who had taken 
on himself to say that tuere were acts la 
which his majesty exercised his prerogative 
without any advice whatsoever; and this 
he appeared to speak from certain know 
ledge ou some particular points. ‘The words 
of the right hun. gent. were ‘* that to the 
Lest of his knowledge and belief, the king 
had no advi-er upon that point of requesting 
the pledge—that he did not believe the 
king had had any ‘adviser; and that he did 
not think the country would believe the king 
iad any adviser upon that point.”—Now, 
he had always understood that there wasa0 





which the security of the public, and that. 
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exercise of the prerogative whatever, in 
which the king had not some adviser ; that 
even in calling certain persons into his coun- 
cils, he must have some adviser. Unques- 
tionably his majesty might cal] any man in 
the kingdom to his councils, or he might 
make a confident adviser of a man whom the 
house had declared they had no confidence 
jn, or even a man whom this house had de- 
clared to have been guilty ‘of a gross violation 
of thelaw. { Hear! hear !] His majesty might 
call into his councils such a man, and the 
law said, that the king can do no wrong ; but 
those who advised the king to take such a 
step were responsible to this house and to, 
the country. His majesty might call in to 
be his adviser a person against whom certain 
Resolutions had been entered on the Jour- 
nals of that house—a person who had been 
brought to trial ; who had been acquitted in- 
deed, but so acquitted, that not any of his 
numerous and powerful friends had ever yet 
attempted to offer to this house a motion to 
rescind those resolutions from the journals. 
His majesty might call to his councils such 
aman, who had indeed been acquitted by a 
majority.of his peers; but who could not 
feturn to that house without looking at the 
countenances of those who sat near and op- 
posite to him ; and, from the association of 
ideas, read in those countenances the words 
they (and there were 52 of them) had uttered 
of him, ‘© guilty upon my honour.” 

Mr. Jeffery rose to order. He conceived 
the hon. and learned gent. was making an 
allusion equally personal with that niade be- 
fore by the learned doctor, and that he ought 
to name the name to which he had alluded. 

Mr. Ward conceived, that by an analogi- 
cal deduction from the decision of the chair, 
in the case of the learned doctor, the hon 
and learned gent. was perfectly justified in the 
allusion he ,had made. 

Sir Samucl Romilly proceeded. He ob- 
served that, by the constitution of the coun- 
try, the choice of his ministers was undoubt- 
ely vested in the king. He might call to 
his councils whom he pleased, but that act 
must be done by advice, and the adviser must 
be responsible. Jf it was allowable for mi- 
nisters to exclude themselves from giving ad- 
viceon any one subject, they might extend 
the same exciusion to others. They might 
bind themselves not to give advice as to the po- 

_licy of peace or war, on commerce or sinance 
till they left themselves no duty to exer- 
tse, It was, however, of the greatest. im- 
portance to his majesty that the doctrine of 
responsible advisers should be strictly main- 
tained. History had unfolded the evils of 
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a contrary principle having prevailed. No 
man entertained a more sincere veneration 
for the throne than he did, and he only wish- 
ed to support those principles upon which its 
true security rested. ‘The hon. gent. who 
moved the previous question, was of opinion 
that the present ministers had entered into no 
pledge not to give his majesty advice on the 
subject of the Catholics. Now, as the late 
ministers were dismissed because they re 
fused this pledge, the present ministers were 
placed in this dilemma, either the p'eige was 
implied, or they had deceived his ‘majesty, 
for it was not pretended that his majesty had 
any objection to his late ministers, except the 
difference of opinion which occurred on this 
subject. If the former opinions of the pre- 
sent ministers were referred to, it would be 
found that some of them had resigned because 
measures similar to the bill which had been 
withdrawn could not be carried: He depre- 
cated the exciting of religious animosities in 
the country. He had seen, with regret, a 
declaration of his right hon. friend (Mr. Per- 
ceval) ina country paper, which he thougiit 
had that tendency. He pronounced an eloquent 
panegyric on the virtues of his right hon. friend 
whose worth and sincerity he well knew ; 
but he begged him to consider what dreadful 
consequences might result if he should un- 
fortunately succeed in reviving religious ani- 
mosities in the present period. 

Mr. Bathurst regretted inuch that a ques- 
tion should be introduced to the considera- 
tion of that house which necessarily brought 
into discussion the personal conduct of the 
sovereign. The proposition stated by the 
learned gent. who had just sat down, that 
there was no act. of the crown without re- 
sponsibility, was no doubt correct, generally 
speaking, but yet there were some excép- 
tions tu that proposition, and among the 
first that must be admitted, where his ma- 
jesty had no advisers. Such was the case 
when he had removed his ministers; and 
unless the exception to responsibility be al- 
lowed in that case, the king’s prerogative of 
choosing hisown ministers must be nugatory. 
Now, as such changes were liable often to 
occur, he could not but deprecate the idea of 
making his majesty’s motives of action in 
those iustances a matter for investivation in 
that house, and still more did he deprecate 
the public statement -of his majesty’s private 
confidential communications with his minis- 
ters, particularly as individuals. It was 
Monstrous, then, to say that his majesty 
could not in*any case ac. without advice, for 
in cases of this nature where he differed from 
his ministers, he had no advisers, and re- 
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sponsibility could not -be said to attach to 
-any one. When his majesty demanded the 
pledge referred to, and which pledge no mi- 
nister Ought to subscribe, he did not differ 
from his ministers, and it cid not appear that 


he had any advisers, nor did it follow of ne- 


cessity that he had. He repeated his regret 
that a question of this nature should be sub- 
mitted to the house, because it inevitably in- 
volved the discus:ion of the conduct of the 
king, whose name could not, consistently 
‘with the practice of the house, be introduced 
on any such occasion. his was the first 
instance he had ever heard of, in which the 
personal conduct of the sovereign was so ex- 
pored to discussion in that house. But it 
was stated, that the proposition before the 
house was a truism. He would admit that, 
as every man must; but, then, could gentle- 
men suppose that such general admission ex- 
empted them from shewing, that there was 
any necessity for that’ house publicly to re- 
solve in support of that truism ? There were 
in this case two questions to be considered ; 
first, whether there was any need for adopting 
this truism, and secondly, what consequences 
were likely to follow from its adoption? As 
to the first, the necessity stated was the per- 
sonal conduct of the sovereign, and upon 
such a ground he could not assent to the mo- 
tion. Although the right of the noble lord 
to explain his conduct in the transaction 
which led to this motion might be admitted, 
still, the propriety of making that explanation 
-the ground of a parliamentary proceeding 
might be consistently denied. For himself, 
however, he could not but’say, that he re- 
gretted the explanation had taken place, and 
the reasons which produced this regret, urged 
him also to deprecate the publication of se- 
veral private documents, which ought never 
to have been brought before that house or the 
country. They were, indeed, such docu- 
ments, and the paper read by the right hon, 
chancellor of the exchequer, was of that de- 
scription, for the production of which the 
house could not consistently address his ma~- 
jesty. It would be indecent to demand a 
comtnunication of such papers from the 
king, as had been on this occasion most im~- 
properly laid before the public. But, to re- 
vert to the question of responsibility, and to 
the consequences which might follow from 
an acquiescence in the motion before the 
house: suppose his majesty should be called 
“upon by an address of that house, and he 
put it, as one consequence of this motion, to 
state by whom he had been advised to de- 
mand the pledge alluded to in the.debate, or 
te dismiss his late ministers; and that the 





answer to such address should be, that his 7 


majesty had no advisers in either cage. 
what then would follow ? Why, that blame 
would fall on a quarter to which, accordin 

to the constitution, no blame ought to be im. 
puted. Thus the maxim, that the kin 

could do no wrong, might be’ exploded by 
the effects of this motion. For he could 
not say where the operation of the object, 
which this motion appeared to have in view, 
might terminate. ‘The whole question as to 
the exercise of his majesty’s prerogative 
might be thrown open. After a resolution 
of censure upon the dismissal of the late mi 
nisters, another censure might be pronounced 
upon the appointment of the present,-and 
thus the prerogdtive would be extinct. But 
looking to that prerogative, which must be 
exercised by the sovereign alone, as essential 
to the constitution, because essential to pres 
serve the power and importance of the mow 
narchy, he could not assent to a motion, 
which had a tendency to, or at least threaten. 
ed consequences, which might shake its se 
curity. Under all these circumstances, the 
right hon. gent. felt himself bound to dissent 
from the motion before the house; and this 
must be considered to him a duty of some 
pain. For towards the noble lord on the 
Opposition bench,and his colleagues, he en- 
tertained the most unfeigried public and pri- 
vate respect, and he sincerely believed that 
in the part they had acted, which he was 
compelled to regret, their only object was to 
set themselves right with the public. But 
when such explanations as had been made in 
this affair, must turn upon matters of private 
conversation with the king, he could not 
help expressing his sorrow that they should 
take place. He would, however, be always 
ready to bear testimony to the honourable 
motives which actuated the conduct of the 
gentlemen on the opposition bench, for 
whose character he felt the highest respect, 
With the gentlemen who occupied the trea 


sury bench he had no connection whatever, » 


although for some of them, no doubt, he ene 
tertained a friendship, but in this instance he 


was influenced solely by the considerations he | 


had stated, and a sense of the importance of 
the question under discussion, in which 
sense he had no doubt the house would cone 
cur with him. 

Sir Peter Murray (in a maiden speech) 
said, that he fully agreed in the just and cons 
stitutional sentiments which the house had 
just heard. But before he preceeded to ani- 
madvert upon the motion before the house, 
he thougtt it necessary to advert to the Tee 
marks of the hon. and learned gent. (sir Se 
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Romilly) witlt regard to a subject which 
that hon. and learned gent, had chosen to 
bring under consideration, although notat all 
‘connected with the motion, ‘That hon. and 
learned gent. began his speech by deprecating 
any deviation from the question before the 
house, and still more any rancorous re- 
marks, such as he ascribed to the hon. and 
learned doctor (Duigenan), Now, he would 
appeal to the house, whether that learned 
gent. was less devious than the learned dec- 
tor, and whether he exhibited a spirit less 
rancorous? ‘The hon. baronet contended that 
it was not necessary to move the rescinding 
of the resolutions of that house, with re- 
gard to the noble lord (Melville) referred to 
by the learned gent., after he had been ac- 
‘quitted by the tribunal before which he was 
tried, any more than it would be to propose 
7 expunging an information at law from the 
* record after the subject of that information 
had been acquitted. Such a proceeding was 
neither usual nor necessary. But the indif- 
ference manifested for the verdict- of that 
high tribunal, before which the noble lord 
alluded to had been acquitted, proceeded 
from the same spirit of party which would 
treat with disregard the conscience of the 
king, This acquittal, however, ought to 
make a greater impression, if*the circumstan- 
ces were taken into consideration under which 
it was obtained. That illustrious person (Mr. 
Pitt), who was the friend of the accused, 
was no more, while, on the other hand, the 
tty was in power who were his active and 
implacable enemies. At such a time the no- 
ble lord was brought to trial; all the influ- 
ence of power was exerted against him, and 
that power industriously engaged in abetting 
and taking advantage of the false impressions 
of the case which had been spread abroad ; 
still the noble lord was acquitted. But the 
learned gent. was surprized, that not with- 
standing such acquittal, the noble lord could 
endure the recollection of ** guilty upon my 
honour,” which must occur to him in the 
house of lords, Were there not, however, 
other words to be recollected there also? 
Was the word ‘¢ guilty” alone that upon 
which ‘the learned gent.’s recoilection could 
dwell ? were “conviction, punishment, and 
co: the only things that could saitsfy 
sears? The learned gent. must remember, 
that the noble person alluded to, heard that 
result at the tribunal, under considerations 
which must be satisfactory to him. But the 
learned gent. had insinuated that which had 
‘Said before, namely, what signified an 
acquittal, where so many of the judges vo- 
ted for conviction ? What, however, would 
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those gentlemen say if the converse of the 
proposition were taken in an oy posite event ? 
Suppose the majority of the lords had voted 
for the conviction of the noble person accu- 
sed, and a number equal to the minoriiy on 
that occasion, had voted for his acquittal, 
would those ‘gentlemen allow the friends of 
the noble lord to say, ‘* what signified a con- 
viction where so many respectab'e jords vo- 
ted for acquittal ??’? He was sure that they 
would not listen to such a proposition, and 
why, then should they expect that their 
mode of putting the converse should: be at- 
tended to? That the noble lord’s acquittal 
should do away any allusion to his case in 
the shape of reflection was but the language 
of justice, an!! he was persua’ed that in 
maintaining it he was acting in unison with 
the candour and liberality of a British house 
of commons. With regard to the question 
before the house, the hon. baronet. main- 
tained, that when gentlemen on the other 
side talked of their own vindication, they 
meant evidently the criminaiion of the other 
party, and that party was the king; and‘to 
sanction their views would of course be to 
subvert the constitutional maxim, that the 
king can dono wrong. This maxim was 
indeed acknowledged by these gentle nen, 
but the tendency of their argument was 
this—that the king could do no right but 
with them. Indeed, from the whole tenour 
of their recent conduct and observation, they 
had placed their sovereign in such a situation 
before the country, as to induce an opinion 
that he was a man of no intellect whatever, 
which, by.the-bye, was an exhibition only 
to be made by a pty, if such a purty there 
could be, who wished to usurp the power of 
the sovereign, and govern the coustry in his 
name. ut he believed these yentlemen had 
found their sovereign quite a different person, 
from the judgment and firmness which his 
majesty had evinced upon this, as weil as 
upon many other occasions. 

Sir S$. Romilly, in explanation, said that 
he did not mean in the least degree to reflect - 
upon the determination of the peers on a re- 
cent trial, He only intended to‘call to the 
recollection of the house, that there had been 
objections both to the form of the articles, 
and to the manner of the proof, and that 52 
lords had said upon their honour, that lord 
Melville was.guilty. 

Mr. Whitbread, after complimenting the 
candour, moderation, and manliness with 
which the question before the house had been 
treated by his hon. friend who introduced it, 
observed, that from the various and contra- 
dictory sentiments which had been delivered, 














in the course of the debate, upon the subject 
to which the motion referred, it was essen- 
tially necessary that the house should come to 
some declaration, as to what the constitution 
‘was upon this important point. It appeared 
that a very gross misunderstanding did prevail 
upon the subject of the constitution and reli- 
ion of the country, from what the house had 
Peard of the one from the. right hon. gent. 
below him (Mr. Bathurst), and of the other 
from the right hon. gent. on the opposite 
side (Mr. Perceval). Some doctrines had in- 
‘deed been advanced in the course of this .de- 
bate, which, if not exploded, the power’ of 
the house of commons was gone, and reli- 
‘gious toleiation but an empty name. The 
right hon. gent. below him had ‘told the 
house of certain times when the king could 
act for himself without advisers, and that as 
constitutionally he could do no wrong, no 
responsibility..could attach to such actions. 
Now, this was a doctrine against which he 
must enter an immediate protest. For so 
contrary was itto the fact, that there was not a 
moment of the king’s life, from his accession 
to his demise, that there was not a person 
constitutionally responsible for his actions, 
This was the doctrine which be and’ his 
friends maintained, and when gentlemen de- 
precated the consideration of the personal con- 
duct of the king,*it should be recollucted by 
whom that personal conduct-was brought 
into discussion. It certainly was not by 
his friends, but by those who asserted, 
that the king acted for himself and with- 
out any advisers. Fut this was a propo- 
sition which he would never admit,: and the 
house of commons whjch should acquiesce 
in the establishuient of such a doctrine, would 
declare iseif a nonentity. . ‘The right hon. 
. gent. below him had stated, that the king 

ad no’ advice when the pledge was required, 
This assertion was also made by the present 
minisiers. Thus they who professed so 
much reverence for bis majesty, disclaimed 
any concern or advice in one act of -his to 
which all agree tha! no minister ought to 
subscribe, and thus leave him naked and ex- 
posed altogether ; withdrawing that support 
which they owed him ; that is, in other terms, 
they declined to become responsible for the 
conduct of their sovereign. Bat the consti- 
tution would vot allow them thus to decline 
and shelter themselves fiom responsibility ; 
for, having accepted the offices from which 
his friends near him had retired, because they 
would not subscribe that pledge, these hon. 
gentiemen curred the responsibility which 
they manifested so much anxiety to avoid ; 
fer a very good reason indeed, because. the 


pledge itself was such as no man could yen. 
ture to defend. After some further animad. 
Fversions upon the question of Ministerial 
responsibility, and dilating upon the neces. 
sity of enabling members by some declarator 
resolution to state to their constituents what. 
responsibility really meant, about which, 
after the doubts it had been involved ‘in 

this debate, their constituents would natu. 
rally be anxious to enquire, the hon. gent, 
proceeded to observe upon the explanation 
which the house had heard of the conduct of 
the late ministers. ‘That explanation, which 
was in his mind perfectly satisfactory, and 
which was strengthened by what had been 
said this night by the right hon. the chan. 
cellor of the- exchequer, was imperiously 
called for by the imisrepresentation oftheir 
conduct and views, which had been go ins 


a pseudo ** Protestant,” in a morning paper, 
who had evinced as much bigotry as ever 
ticularly by the manner in which ‘the mie 
nutes of the cabinet had been comiiunicated 
to the public, “‘lhese considerations, com- 
bined with the address of the right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer, to his consti- 
tuents, tending as they did to calumniate 
their own character. but still more to revive 
the ery of ** No Popery,” which had pro 
duced such ca'szmitous scenes in 1780. rene 
dered the explanations referred to peculiatly 


had a most salutary operation. With regard to 
the conduct of the right hon. (not “ learned”) 
gent., for he was no longer ‘ learned ;” it ap- 
peared that he held himself forth as the 
champion of the churc, proclaiming that 
he had quitted his profe:sion to save it from 
danger. If the right hon. gent. really felt so 
much anxiety for the interests aud safety of 
the church, how, he would ask him, could 
he feel in his present company ? One of his 
colleazues, the noble min ster for the war 
department (lord Castlereagh), was pledged 
to promote the claims of the Catholics whe- 
ther in or cut of office, though that noble 
lord knew the danger w hich might arise, and 
as the old story went, “that ‘* the Catholics, 
might again wash their hands in Protestant 
blood.” What Christian charity must the 
right hon. gent. have, under such circum. 
stances, to associate with such a colleugue! 
But there was another instance in which the 
right hon, gent. did not feel quite so much 
alarm as to the Catholics, or so much ob 
jection to their advocates, and that was during 
the administration of Mr. Pitt, who was 
also pledged to the Catholics, At that time 





desirable, and he had no doubt of their having . 
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however, it did not suit the right hon. gent.’s 
convenience to raise the cry of the church fis 
jn danger. Reverting to the pledgesof thenoble 
Jord (Castlereagh), the hon. member alluded 
particularly to the paper circulated by the Irish 
vernment, which explicitly pledged that no- 
blelord to support the claims of the Catholics. 
rd Castlereagh across the table—Never, 
never so pledged.) The hon. gent. resumed 
and stated that his observation was founded 
on general rumour. If, however, the noble 
lord did not sign such a paper, the rumour 
must be groundless. But it was to be re- 
collected, that although the existence of such 
apledge had been often asserted in that house, 
it never was contradicted before, and certain- 
dy Mr. Pitt never disavowed it; and he, as 


" z, as lord Cornwallis and the noble secre- 


ofstate, were understood to be included 
in it.—The hon. member again took notice 


» ofthe right hon. gent.’s endeavour to raise the 


ery of the church in danger, even after the 
bill was dropped and the danger had ceased. 
—[No, said Mr. Perceval, across the table, 


for the bill is still before the house.] What ! 


continued Mr. Whitbread, ‘does the right 
hon. gent. return to his ancient profession, 
to bring forward a special plea? The bill 
was laid down by his noble friend, and ro 
one had manifested the least inclination to 
take it up. Therefore it had been abandon- 
ed, although still, technically, before the 
house.— After some remarks upon the right 
hon, gent.’s predilection for politics, and his 
pteference of that line to the-profession to 
which he had been brought up, the hon, 
member proceeded to comment upon the 
coronation oath, and refuted the idea, that to 
concede farther to the Catholics would involvé 
a viglation of that oath, by stating, that long 
after that was settled, Catholics had seats in 
- that house. The right hon. gent. had talk- 
éd of the Reformation, but if the principles 
for which he contended had been formerly 
maintained, that reformation would never 
have been accomplished. He (Mr. W.) was 
as zealous a Protestant as any man, but it was 
no part of his faith to.consign thousands to a 
premature grave ; and to persecute, in any 
form, was not the religion he professed. Did 
the right hon, gent. remember the flames 
which only a few years ago spread destruc. 
tion in the capital, and did he mean to cir- 
culate his advertisements, to revive the expi- 
ting embers ? The question as applied to 
lord:Melville, was not, ifhe, being acquitted, 
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introduction of his lordship was advised by 
the present ministers, they had advised that 
which was extremely disrespectful to the 
house. When it was proposed to address the 
throne, praying that his majesty would dis- 
miss lord Melville from his presence and 
councils for ever, Mr. Pitt said, that it was 
giving unnecessary pain to an individual al- 
ready sufficiently afflicted, since, as long as 
the resolutions of the house remained on the 
journals, he could not be received into the 
confidence of the sovereign He (Mr. W.) 
put this situation to an indignant house, and 
to an indignant people. What prospect of 
advantage parliament could have with minis- 
ters acting under such discordant principles 
upon a matter of vital importance, tie would 
leave to others to determine. It had been 
said, that this was not intended as a solita 
vote. No doubt it was not: itmust be fol- 
lowed up, and quickly too, by other resolue 
tions, It had been objected that the house 
should interpose on this occasion. But it 
wag neither unusual nor unconsti‘utional for 
it to interfere, and give its advice to thecrown 
in affairs of such high importance. He en- 
tertained a high respect for most of the 
members of tiie late administration ; but 
whatever might be his opinion of them, the 
question was not now who should be minis- 
ter, but how we should best uphold the Bri- 
tish constitution. 

Mr. Rose said, that at the time the pledge 
was demanded from his majesty’s late minise 
ters, there could be no responsible advisers, 
If, then, there were no advisers, what were 
those who supported the motion doing, but 
trying his majesty’s conduct at the bar of 
the house? [Loud cry of question! ques- 
tion !} 

Lord Howick observed, that the impatience 
which was exhibited to come to a decision, 
would induce him to occupy as little of the 
time of the house as possible. Some things, 
however, had passed, which he thought him- 
self bound to notice. The allusions which 
had been made to lord Melville, he maintain 
ed, were not foreign to the discussion. The 
hon. baronet under the gallery (sir Peter 
Murray) had called the late administration a 
faction: what part of their conduct deserved 
that appellation, he would leave it to the 
house and the country to determine; but he 
defied thie hon. baronet to produce any: in- 
stances of power exerte:! against lord Mel- 
ville. If it were decent to enter into an ex- 


was admissible to the royal councils, but if} amination of the p oceedings on that trial, it 
would be easy to shew, that a great majority 
of the peers, holding offices. had voted for the 
acquittal. 


Z 


» with the resolutions of the house of com- 
Mons against him, could be consistently pla- 
ced in that situation of confidence. 


Vor. IX, 
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With regard to the motion, he 
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had never heard language more unconstitu- 
tional than that which had been introduced 
into the present discussion. He agreed with 
his hon. friends, that there could constitution- 
ally be no act of the crown without a respon- 
sible adviser. He also concurred in the opi- 
nion that there had, on the recent occasion, 
been secret advisers, and that much pains had 
been taken to poison the royal mind. | He 
had reason to believe that the measure allu- 
ded to had been the result of advice. Indeed, 
he did happen to know that advice had been 
given, and this was a time-in which he felt it 
to be his duty to speak out plainly. On the 
Saturday before the pledge was required, 
lord Eldon had an audience of his majesty ; 
what passed at that interview, he did not 
pretend to state ; that, he would leave the 
house to conjecture. He must also observe, 
that before,he had liberty to state that a 
new administration was forming, lord Eldon 
and lord Hawkesbury had been sent for to 
Windsor, Lord Eldon and lord Hawkes- 
bury were, then, the responsible persons. He 
had introduced the Catholic bill, in the hope 
that the advantages it was calculated to pro- 
duce, would have been obtained without ex- 
citing any of those animosities in the country, 
which by artifice had been called forth since 
the question was agitated. But when he 
found, that, instead of producing union, 
it was likely to disunite, he withdrew it. 
These considerations, and the misapprehen- 
sion which had unfortunately occurred, af- 
forded a sufficient vindication of his conduct 
with respect to the bill ; but he pressed it 
on the recollection of the house, that the in- 
troduction of that bill was not the ground of 
the dismissal of his majesty ’s ministers. —He 
stated, that the late administration had in 
contemplation some arrangements respecting 
tithes, which was a constant subject of irri- 
tation in Iteland; but he was afraid that any 
proposition ofthat kind would have been repre- 
sented as another attack on the established 
church. Even by the hon. gentlemen on the 
opposite side, the members of the late adminis- 
tration were acquitted of any intention to de- 
ceive his. majesty—an accusation which had 
been made against them in the public prints 
of this metropolis; but if they had been 
guilty of that fraudulent intention, that 
‘vould not have rendered the demand of the 
pledge a constitutional proceeding. It was 
acknowledged that there was no other ground 
for dismissing his majesty’s ministers but 
their refusal to give the pledge in question. 
This, then, was sufficient to authorize the 
adoption of the motion, for.it was the practice 
of the house to preceed upon notoriety much 
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less evident than the present case afforded, 
An hon. gent. had argued, that it was some, 
what extraordinary that discontents shoul 
exist amonst the ate: orders of the Iris) 
Catholics, and yet the boon proposed was in. 
tended for the higher orders. But to this 
he would answer, that the reason why the 
o mass of the Catholic population in In, 
and had not come forward of late years to 
furnish its quota to the military service of the 
country, was because the higher ordey 
were not allowed their rank in the service, 
and that, in consequence, their influence was 
withholden from recruiting for, that service, 
A learned doctor (Duigenan) fad denied the 
fact of any deficiency in the recruiting sep, 
vicé being felt on this account; for that 
three-fourths of the army raised in relay 
were actually Protestants. If this ‘tna 
were true, it went in support of the measure _ 


proposed ; for if, out of the military raised ig | 


Ireland, three-fourths were Protestants, and 7 
one-fourth only Catholics, where the propor 
tion of population was exactly the cont 
way, it was proof irrefragable that the Ca, 
tholic population of Ireland did not furnish 
its proportion to the public service. He was 
willing to give credit to a right hon. gent, 
(Mr. Perceval), when, for the part he had 
taken on this subject, he disclaimed all ili, 
beral motives; but yet, from his avowed 
junction with parties out of doors, and the 
language of advertisements and hand-bills 
addressed to his constituents at Northampton, 
it would appear that some little exertion had 
been made by him to raise a cry of religious 
rancour in the country. No man admired 
more than he did a man of truly rellgious 
‘principles, because such a man must be dis 
posed to inculcate amongst his neighbours” 
and fellow subjects all the feelings of mutual 
toleration, charity, and benevolence : but of 
all the mischievous characters which infested 
human society, that man was the most to be 
detested, who, with religion on his lips, and 
rancour and intolerance in his heart,sought, for 
purposes of personal advantage and temporal 
interest, to excite amongst his fellow suby 
jects fanatical hatred and bigoted dissentions, 
He did not say that the right hon. gent 
had done so, but he was totally at a loss to 
conceive how he could reconcile it to anyviews 
of duty, to give any encouragement to rel 
gious rancour, which could have no othet 
effect but to disturb the peace and dis 
tract the energies of the country. The 
noble lord then proceeded to remark upon 
the opinions which had been held by Mr 
Canning and lord Castlereagh, and particu 
larly by Mr. Pitt, on the subject of the Cay 
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tholics, and shewed that there was ro more 
reason now, than in 1801 or 1804, to raise 
the ery of the church being in danger. He 
then made some remarks on the formation 
“of the present ministry. Besides their 
coming into power upon unconstitutional 
grounds, and virtually under the pledge 
their predecessors had refused, they were 
persons totally unequal to the present state 
of the country. He shewed that the duke 
of Portland had, when head of the Whig 
party; been the most strenuous advocate 
and promoter of concessions to the Catho- 
lics. In 1789 particularly, he had shewn this, 
and recommended to the Whigs of Ireland 
not to accept places but on condition of 
gaining those objects. His grace had also 

id to lord Fitzwilliam and to the late 
ford Ponsonby, that one great object he 
had in view in joining Mr. Pitt was, to 


© {facilitate those concessions to the Catho- 


lics; Yet now had this same duke of 


"Portland accepted office on the avowed 


ground of opposing the Catholic claims : 
and it appeared that by his interference a 
petition had been obtained from the uni- 
versity of Oxford, before even the Catho- 
lic bill had been proposed in parliament. 
The person who, it was understood, was to 
take the lead in this house (Mr. Perceval), 
had evinced such a degree of intemperance 
on various occasions,particularly in attempt- 
ing, by unseasonable speeches, to embitter 
disputes in a train of amicable negociation, 
that he could not think the interests of the 
nation likely to be promoted under such 
@ minister, When the language of the 
right hon, gent. with respect to Ireland, ex- 
_ pressed at the opening of the session, was 


/ called to mind, it must strike every man 
' how unfit such a man was, at such a crisis, 


to suggest proper measures for the adminis- 
tration of that country. Upon the whole, 
bis lordship considered the new ministry 
formed upon such unconstitutional grounds, 
and so inadequate to their functions, that if 
the motion should have the effect to remove 
them, it would produce an effect at which 
the country would have reason to rejoice. 
Mr. Secretary Canning rose, amidst a loud 
call for the question from the opposition 
benches, Ile was not surprised on a mo- 
tion breught forward for the purpose of tur- 
hing out an administration, that those 
Who supported it should wish to drown, 
by clamour what those ministers had to say 
in their defence. But however reluctant 
he might be to trespass.on the time of the 
house atthat late hour, and, in the exhaust- 
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ed state of the house, he should not be 
deterred by clamour from offering what he 
had to urge ia his vindication. The noble 
lord’s speech seemed to place him in a 
state of retrospective responsibility for 
counsels which he could not be acquainted 
with, and for that dismissal which was the 
consequence of his own suicidal act. If 
he were to follow the course that had been . 
pursued up to the speech of the noble lord, 
he should contend, what had not been 
denied on either side, that this question was 
an issue between the king and his late mi- 
nisters, This was the first instance since 
the time of Charles, that a sovereign had 
been brought to the bar of parliament. 
The late ministers bad by their own acts 
rendered their dismissal unavoidable, and 
he denied that he or any of his colleagues 
had given any counselon the occasion, or had 
intrigued for the purpose of getting into their 
places. On the contrary, they had laboured. 
to prevent the confusion that ensued from 
the measures that had been adopted. In 
whatever way the bill should be disposed 
of, he did not think it desirable that a 
change of administration should take place 
in consequence of it. But, when his. so- 
vereign was without a ministry, and had 
called upon him for his services, he did 
not conceive himself at liberty to withhold 
them. Nor did he lament the part he had 
taken, As to the circumstances that 
caused a change of government, he did not 
think that there was any intention to de- 
ceive his majesty. He-should not ‘impute 
bad motives to any man; but though there 
was no intention to deceive, there was too 
much misunderstanding in the progress of 
that transactions When his majesty bad 
declared that he would not go a step beyond 
the act of 1793, it ought to have excited 
the attention of his ministers, and they: 
should then have distinctly eXplained what 
was meant to be conceded by the measure. 
For his part, he should prefer granting to 
the Catholics what was refused by the bill, 
and withholding what the bill conceded. 
He would sooner give the civil distinction 
than the sword, As to the call of the noble 
lord upon him, he should answer, -that he, 
did wish to form his conduct on the model 
of that great man, his late right hon. friend 
(Mr. Pitt). The noble lord had assumed 
that he was of the same opinion with 
himself on the subject of this bill, but the 
noble lord had no right to judge of him. 
but from his, public votes in parliament, 
He had given but one vote on this ques- 
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tion, and that was in 1804, with Mr. Pitt, 
against the Catholic petition. _ But the 
conduct of his late right hon. friend, when 
he went out of office, because he could not 
carry the great measure he proposed, 
could not be better illustrated than by com- 
paring it with that of the late ministers. 
The right hon. secretary here called the at- 
tention of the house to the stipulations 
claimed by the late ministers, that they 
should be allowed to recommend one po- 
licy, whilst they pursued another. The 
terms upon which.they wished to hold their 
offices were, that they should be allowed to 
propose measures, that they might after- 
wards abandon them. The’yearly moving 
of the question would have the effect of 
making an unfair division of the popula- 
rity and odium. 
great, and all fall upon the crown; the bene- 
fit would be small, and that the Catholics 
might have; but the whole of the pepula- 
rity the ministers were to have. The noble 
lord had told him of the majority be should 
have, and of the vexatious motions that 
were to follow. But why waste his majo- 
rities? If sufficient to carry vexatious mo- 
tions to embarrass his majesty’s govern- 
ment, they would d fortiori be sufficient 
for the relief. of his majesty’s subjects; 
the noble lord ought, therefore, to carry 
‘his original measure. It had been said 
that no notice had been given of an excul- 
patory statement till alter several partial 
publications had taken place; but this he ce- 
nied.—The noble lord, said the right hon. 
secretary, has chosen to insinuate that the 
king had in fact some secret adviser, and 
that the communication between his ma- 
jesty and those who are now in hiscouncils, 
began much earlier than we are willing to 
avow; and he instances lord Eldon’s visit 
to Windsor (I think on the Saturday se’n- 
night preceding the change) as a proof of 
this secret communication. I would not 
accuse the noble lord of wilful misrepresen- 
tation, but I must ask him plainly, in the 
face of the house, does he not know what 
was the cause of lord Eldon’s visit to Wind- 
sor? Does he or does he not know, that 
previous to his going to Windsor, lord 
Eldon waited on lord Grenville, and com- 
municated to him distinctly the subject of 
his intended interview with the king, ad- 
ding, at the same time, a solemn assurance, 
that he would mention no other subject to 
his majesty.. The noble lord may insinuate 
that lord Eldon did not keep his word. I 
believe he did, and at least I may safely 
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leave it to the house to determine, whether 
the conduct of lord Eldon, such as'I have 
described it, affords fair grounds for a pres, 
sumption of insincerity and falsehood? And 
I will add, sir, that nothing but the eg.’ 
treme delicacy of the subject itself, upon 
which alone lord Eldon went, and upon 
which the noble Jord must know he went, 
to communicate with his majesty, prevents 
me from satisfying the house, by a distinct 
disclosure of it, how very far removed it 
was from any thing of a political nature, | 
know not whether it is intended to extend. 
these insinuations to other members of the 
new administration, but as expressions have 
dropped from many gentlemen, on the other. 
side of the house, which appear to convey. 
that charge of intrigue and. secret cabal, | 
think it right to say distinctly for myself,” 
and I say it with equal confidence for my. 
right hon. friend (Mr. Perceval) near me, 77 
and for the noble duke, who is at the head 
of his majesty’s government, that not only. 
we have not to answer for any secret or un- 
fair attempts to obtain the situation we now 
hold, but that we did, each according to 
our measure and opportunities, exert our- 
selves fairly and honestly to prevent the. 
mischief which might be apprehended as 
likely to attend a change of administration 
in the present circumstancesof the country, 
If when the king was left without a ministry, 
and the country without a governmeut, we 
have not hesitated to obey the call made 
upon us, we were not, however, so rash, 80 
presumptuous, or so blind, in the pursuit 
of objects of ambition, to the real dangers 
and difficulties of the times, as to labour. 


and intrigue for so perilous a succession. 


For myself, I confidently aver, that on the” 
first intimation which I received, from au-  ™ 
thority which I believed to be unquestiona- 
ble, of the strong difference of opinion sub- 
sisting between the king and his ministers, 
I took the determination of communicating 
what I had Jearnt, and I did communicate 
it without delay, to that part of the late 
administration, with which, in spite of px 
litical -differences, I had continued, and 
with which (so far as my own feelings are 
concerned). I still wish to continue, in 


phabits of personal friendship and regard. I 


communicated it for the express purpose, 
and with the most earnest advice and ex- 
hortation, that they should lose no time 
in coming to such an explanation and ace. 
commodation on the subject as should pree 
vent matters fram going to extremities 
And it has been no small satisfaction to. me: 
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to find; in the correspondencé which I have 
since had an opportunity of reading, that 
as the first attempts at explanation, on the 
part of ministers, appear to have been made 
Yonthe day subsequent to my. making this 
communication, my intention to do good, 
though not ultimately successful, was at 
least not wholly-without effect. Precisely 
of the same sort was the conduct of my right 
hon. friend (Mr. Perceval) towards that 
part of the government with whom he had 
opportunity of communication. With re- 
spect to the noble duke at the head of the 
administration, I can state with full confi- 
dence, that the first intercourse which he 
had with his majesty on this occasion, was 
taken advantage of on his part, not for the 
purpose of inflaming differences, and incur- 
ring or precipitating a change, but of advi- 
sing and anxiously recommending a full and 
amicable, and, if possible, a satisfactory 
explanation.—I venture, then, fearlessly to 
appeal to the house, whether we can be 
. justly charged with having taken any undue 
advantage of the circumstances which led 
to the late change. Our only crime in this 
respect is, that when the difference between 
his majesty and his late servants became 
irreconcileable, and when it was obvious 
that that administration must go out, we 
would not consent to join with them in 
pushing our sovereign to the wall, by re- 
ducing him to the alternative of taking 
them back upon'their own terms, to be at 
their mercy, or of leaving the country witb- 
out a government.—Bit, sir, when I con- 
tend that we are not responsible, and can- 
not, in common sense, be held to be so, 
for acts which were done many weeks be- 
fore our coming into office, let it not be 
supposed, however, that I should feel any 
reluctance to take my full share of respon- 
sibility for that part of the king’s conduct 
which is connected with the correspondence 
between his majesty and his ministers. Far 
from it. Ishould indeed be proud to be 
associated, in any degree, to his majesty’s 
share of that correspondence. And painful 
as the whole of this discussion has been, 
painful as it must be to every man who va- 
lues not the forms only, but the essence of 
. OUr constitution, to see the king brought 
here, as it were in person, to be judged at the 
bar of this house, it is some consolation to 
Teflect, that from the bar of the house of 
Commons there still lies an appeal to the 
tribunal of the country. It is a great con- 
solation to every loyal mind to -feel, that 
IM proportion as the sovereign has been 
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made most unconstitutionally responsible 
in his own person, he must inevitably be- 
come personally better known to his people. 
And when that people shall see their so- 
vereign, full as he is of years, and labouring 
under heavy afflictions, yet retaining, in the 
vigour of a green old age, soundness of judg- 
ment, a promptness and vivacity of intel« 
lect, which have enabled him to contend 
singly in this painful controversy against 
the united talents of all his ministers ; when 
they shall see him displaying powers as fit 
as those of any of those ministers, or of any 
other man that hears me, for the discussion 
of the most perplexing questions, and the 
conduct of the most difficult affairs; per 
haps, sir, I say, when all this shall be made 
manifest to the people, and when by this 
manifestation, all these sinister and dis- 
heartening rumours, which sometimes ac- 
cident and sometimes industry propagates 
through the country, shall have received 
their decisive confutation, perhaps it may 
fairly be doubted whether the inconvenience, 
the hazard, and the unconstitutional ten- 
dency of this wanton and unjustifiable ar- 
raignment of the personal conduct of the 
king, may not be more than compensated 
by the advantage of this display of his per« 
sonal qualities. And while we regret that 
those qualities should have been put to such 
a trial, the country will rejoice in the hope 
which arises from the manner in which that 
trial has been sustained, that, after having 
for near half a century watched with un- 
ceasing care and paternal anxiety over the 
interests and happiness of his people, he may 
yet, under the protection of Providence, 
add to that length of life, and to that series 
of labours, many, many years more, of care 
and anxiety certainly, but of protecting and 
efficient care, and of anxiety vigorous and 
active for the benefit of his people.—For 
the advice of restoring lord Melville to his 
majesty’s councils, 1 am ready to take m 
full share of responsibility; but I think 
that such a recommendation would have 
come with a better grace from the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Whitbread) and his friends, who 
conducted a late prosecution against that 
noble lord to a fortunate acquittal. I shall 
only trouble the house with one word 
more. Whatever may be the issue of thé 
division of this night, or of the series of 
divisions wjth which, if successful, it is to 
be followed ; his majesty’s ministers are., 
determined to stand by their. sovereign, 
even though circumstances should occur; 
in which they may find it their duty to. 
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appeal to the country. [Loud cries of hear! 
hear ! from every part of the house.] 
Lord Henry Petty observed, that how- 
ever that house might be attacked, how- 
ever it might be threatened, whatever un- 
constitutional language might be used to- 
wards it, he relied on the manly constitu- 
tional spiritand understanding of the house, 
that no such intimidation could induce 
it to surrender a constitutional principle. 
There was not one single member on the 
other side of the house that had answered 
the arguments of his noble friend (lord 
Howick). A great constitutional wrong 
had been done, and the house would act 
consistently with what was due to its own 
character, by declaring with firmness its 
sense of that wrong. The only mode by 
which gentlemen on the other side defend- 
ed the question on their side, was by a re- 
petition of the mis-statements, which had 
already been repeatedly contradicted and 
disproved. He now again stated, that the 
proposition of any new measure, connected 
with the Catholic question, if circumstances 
should render it expedient to make-such 
proposition, was, by the declaration of his 
majesty’s late ministers, to be submitted to 
his majesty. An hon. gent. on the other 
side, however, had put a_ hypothetical 
case, and supposed that another king James 
might happen to ascend the throne, who 
would make this measure the means of 
subverting the Protestant establishment in 
this country. To this he answered, that if 
such a king were to ascend the throne, it 
would then become the duty of ministers to 
give manly, constitutional advice, however 
it might be repugnant to the feeling of the 
then king. But, if it were once admitted 
asa priuciple, that a king had a right to 
demand of his ministers a pledge, that they 
would not again trouble him with any ad- 
vice connected with that subject, then tru- 
ly would the Protestant establishment be 
in danger. For his own part, although he 
believed that the motion of his hon. friend 
would be carried that night by a majority, 
he did not believe that, had the Catholic bill 
been persevered in, the influence of the late 
government exerted at that time could have 
secured its adoption.—The question being 
loudly called for, the house divided on the 
amendment to the original motion, namely, 
that the other orders of the day be now 
tead. While the opposition members were 
in, the lobby, lord Howick requested their 
attention: he. stated that there were two 
“motions before the house, the first, that the 
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other orders Of the day be now read, upon 
which they were then dividing, and upon 
which it was pretty certain they should be 


in a majority; the second would be upon | 
Should they, as he 


the original motion. 
trusted they would, negative the first, and 
carry the original question, it would then 
be perhaps necessary to propose an address 
to the throne, to meet the threat which 
had been thrown out that evening—a threat 
unexampled in the annals of parliament.— 


3 K 





The result of the division was, 
For Mr. Osborn’s amendment . . 258 
For the original motion «4 . . . 226 


oe 


Majority for Ministers ... 32 


List of the Minority. 


Althorpe, Viscount 
Anson, Col, G. 
Anstruther, Sir J. Bart. 
Adam, W. 

Antonie, W. L. 
Atherley, Arthur 
Aubrey, Sir J. Bart. 
Blackburne, J. 
Bruce, P. C. 
Barclay, Sir R. Bart. 
Baring, A. 

Baring, T. 

Baring, H. 

Barnett, J. 

Butler, Hon. T. 
Butler, Hon. C. 
Bligh, T. 

Bennett, Hon. H. G. 
Benyon, R. 
Barnard, S. 
Buuverie, E. 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Brogden, T. 

Byng, G. 

Brand, Hon. T. 
Bewick, C. 
Bradshaw, C. 
Bradshaw, R. H. 
Bunbury, Sir C. 
Brooke, T. 

Cooper, S. 

Combe, H. C. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cavendish, G. H.C. 
Cavendish, Wim. 
Coke, T. W. 
Colborne, N. W. Ri 
Cooke, B. 

Curwin, S. C. 
Creevey, T. 

Corry, Right Hon. Ty 
Calvert, N. 
Campbell, G. 
Cornwall, Sir G. Bart. 
Carew, R. S; 
Colclough, G. 
Campbell, Lord J. D. 
Denison, W. J. 
Dundas, Col. C. . 
Dundas, Hon. L. 
Dundas, Hon. C. . 


Dundas, Right Hon. W. 
Doyle, Sir John, Bart. 
Dickenson, W. 
Davenport, D. 
Euston, Earl 
Ebrington, Lord 
Eliot, Right Hon. W. 
Elliot, Hon, G, 

Eden, Hon. W. 
Erskine, Hon. H. 
Forbes, Lord 
Fitzgerald, Right Hon.M. 
Flemming, Hon, C. 
Ferguson, R. 

Fawkes, W: 

Fellowes, R. 

Foley, T. 

Foley, Hon. A. 
Foljambe, F. F. 
Francis, Sir P. Bart. 
Fremantle, Capt. 
Frankland, W. 
Folkestone, Lord 
Grenville, Right Hon. T, 
Giles, D. 

Grenfell, P. 
Greenhill, R. 

Grattan, Right Hon. H. 
Graham, T. ; 
Gower, Lord G. H. L. 
Heathcote, Sir G. 
Herbert, Hon. W. 
Hibbert, G, 

Herbert, Hon. C. 
Hippesley, Sir J. Bart. 
Herbert, H. A. 

Hume, W. H. 
Henderson, Sir J. Bart, 
Hamilton, Lord A. __ 
Hamilton, Sir H. D. 
Hony wood, W. 
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King, Sir T. D. Bart. 
Knight, R. 


: Lambe, Hon. Ww. 


Latouche, Col. 
Ladbrooke, R. 
Langston, T. 

Lambton, R. J. 
“Lawrence, Dr. 
Lemon,’Sir W. Bart. 
Lloyd, J. 

Lloyd, Sir E. Bart. 
Lismore, Lord 
Loveden, E. L. 
Lyttleton, Hon. W. H. 
Leach, T. 

Lushington, T. 
Lubbock, Sir T. Bart. 
Liddell, Sir J. H. Bart. 
Mackenzie, Major ' 
Madocks, W. 

Maitland, Lord 
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Middleton, Sir W. Bart. Shelley, H. 


Milbank, Sir R. Bart. 
Miller, Sir J. Bart. 
Milner, Sir W. Bart. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Moore, P. 

Moore, Hon. L, 
Martin, H. 
Matthew, H. M. 
Mosley, Sir O. Bart. 
Maule, Hon. W. 
M‘Dowall, W. 
Morris, E. 

Mostyn, Sir T. 
Mahon, Lord 
M‘Donald, T. 
Monson, Col. W. 
Nugent, Sir G. Bart. 
Newpo 17,Sir J. 
Neville, Hon. Mr. 
Noel, G. N. 

Northey, W. 
O'Callaghan, T. 
Ogle, Hon. H. M. 
Ord, W. 


Ossulston, Rt.Hon. Lord Whitbread, S§. 


Ponsonby, Hon. F, 


Primrose, Rt. Hon. Lord Williams, O. 


Paxton. Sir W. Bart. 
Peirse, H. 

Plunkett, C. 

Pelham, Hon. C. A. 
Pelham, Hon, G. 
Percy, Lord 

Petty, Lord H. 
Phillips, Mansel 
Piggott, Sir A. 
Plumer, W. 


The following members paired off: 


Courtney, J. 
Fitzpatriek, G. 
Smyth, Right Hon. J. 
Western, C. 

Taylor, C. 


Adjourned at half-past. six qu Friday 


morning. 
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Smith, S. 
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Taylor, A, 
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Templetown, Lord 
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Townshend, Lord J. 
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Tierney, Right Hon. G, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 10. : 
[Minutes.J Mr. Wilberforce brought 
up a report from the committee appointed 
to enquire into the merits of the petition 
complaining of an undue election for the 
county of Londonderry, and obtained leave 
for the adjournment of the’said committee, 
until again summoned by the Speaker’s war- 
rant, in order that time should be allowed 
to the commissioners for examining evi- 
dence upon this subject-in Ireland.—Upon 
the motion of Mr. G. Rose, new writs were 
ordered for Christchurch, in the room of 
the right hon. George Rose, who, since his 
election, had accepted the office of trea- 
surer of the navy; and of Mr. S. Bourne, 
who had accepted the office of .one of the 
lords commissioners of the treasury.—Upon 
the motion of sir J. Newport, the Irish 
Stamp Duty bill, and the Irish Servants’ 
Wages bill, were read a third time and 
passed.— Mr. Lyttleton gave notice of 
his intention to submit to the house a 
motion on Wednesday next, expressive 
of its sentiments with regard to the late 
change of administration.—The bill for 
raising a fund to provide for the Widows 
and Orphans of Schoolmasters in Scot- 
land; and the Dover Pilots’ Regulation 
bill, were read a second time, and ordered 
to be committed.—Mr. Swan gave notice, 
that he would on Monday move that the 
petitioners from Lancaster upon the subject 
of colonel Cawthorne’s Election should be 
heard by counsel at the bar.—Mr. Huskis- 
son, adverting to an order made last session, 
upon the motion of a noble lord (H. Petty), 
whom he then saw in his place, for the pro- 
duction of an account with regard to the 
Scotch excise for a certain number of years, 
observed, that, in pursuance of that order, 
there were now behind him two huge vo- 
lumes, which only contained the accounts 
of one year, although almost all the clerks 
in the establishment bad been engaged 
since the order, in preparing it. Now, as 
be could: not conceive the object of the 
noble lord, or the utility.of a compliance 
with his motion, he gave notice that he 
would on Monday move for rescinding 
the order with regard to the 23 preceding 
years to which it referred. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, April 13. 
{[Cuayge or ADMINIsSTRATION.] The 
order of the day for summoning their lord- 
ships having been read, 
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The Marquis of Stafford rose, pursuant 
to notice, to submit a motion to the house, 
respecting the consequences of the late 
change in his majesty’s councils. He ex- 
pressed his regret that a matter of such de- 
licacy and importance had not been taken 
up by abler hands ; but observed that there 
were times and circumstances under which 
it was the duty of every noble lord in that 


house to come forward and offer the best- 


advice his judgment could suggest for the 
maintenance of the public good. It had 
always been his anxious wish to see the 
best talents and abilities the country could 
boast of, united in a rival exertion of those 
talents for the public welfare; but he had 
to lament the loss of one distinguished 
man (Mr. Pitt) at a most critical period 
of our affairs, which considerably weakened 
the administration of which he was the 
head. He next had the satisfaction of 
seeing another ministry constituted, which 
certainly embraced a very great portion of 
the character, integrity, and talents of the 
nation. This ministry also lost one of its 
main supporters (Mr. Fox); but still it was 
one from which he expected the country 
would reap much benefit. ‘That adminis- 
tration had recently, and very unex- 
pectedly, been removed; and he was sorry 
to observe, that their removal did not seem 
to be accounted for on any constitutional 
and satisfactory grounds. By this double 
loss, and by the change that had thus taken 
place. in his majesty’s councils, the affairs 
of the nation were left in a situation which 
he-could not but lament. Indeed, much 
‘as he lamented it, be had still more to la- 
ment the causes that led to that change, 
and the nature of the advice which induced 
his majesty to make it. For, advisers in so 
critical a measure his majesty most un- 
doubtedly had, whoever those advisers 
might be. It was au excellent maxim of 
the constitution, a sacred one in his eyes, 
which made the person of the sovereign in- 
violable; and which, by pronouncing he 
could do no wrong, rescued him from all 
responsibility for any public measure. That 
maxim he was confident their lordships 
would maintain, and upon it he would rest 
the necessity of adopting the motion, at 
least in part, which he should -have the 
honour of concluding with. He trusted 
that nothing he should offer would be con- 
strued into personal disrespect to his ma- 
jesty; of that he was incapable from prin- 
ciples of duty, as well as from inclination 
aud gratitude; but his anxiety for the 
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safety of the state, and for the prosperity 
of the country, made him solicitous to see 
a more able and comprehensive adminis. 
tration, He would not impute to any noble’ 
lord the circulation of the misrepresenta 
tion that had gone through the country 
respecting the conduct of the late adminis. 
tration, and the actions that influenced 
their dismission from. office; but it wag 
with sorrow, and indeed with some indi 

nation, he observed, that many of these 
misrepresentations had a tendency to stir 
up religious animosities and disunite seve- 
ral descriptions of his majesty’s subjects, 
without any adequate causé whatever, and 
much to the danger and detriment of the 
general welfare. He next earnestly de- 
precated al] such pernicious attempts, which 
could never be ventured on without ha- 
zarding the most perilous consequences to 
the country. Various causes had been as- 
signed for the sudden change that has oc- 
curred in the administration, but not one 
of them was, in hjs mind, sufficient to jus- 
tify those who had advised the removal of 
so much integrity and talent from office, © 
He therefore felt himself justified in sub- 
‘mitting the following motion to their lords 
ships: ‘* That this house, feeling the ne- 
‘* cessity of a firm and stable government 
in this most important crisis of public 
affairs, is impressed with the deepest re- 
gret at the change which has lately taken 
place in his majesty’s councils, and that 
this regret is greatly increased by the 
causes to which the change has been ass 
cribed ; it being the opinion of this house, 
that it is contrary to the first duties of 
the responsible ministers ot the king to 
restrain themselves by any pledge, exe 
pressed or implied, from submitting to 
his majesty faithfully and truly, any ad- 
vice, which in their judgement, the 
course of circumstances may render ne- 
cessary for: the honour of his majesty’s 
crown, and the welfare of his dominions.” 
Lord Aberdeen rose in reply to the noble 
marquis. The question now started appear- 
ed to him to involve a very serious incon- 
venience, inasmuch as it intimately cons 
nected itself with the personal conduct of 
the sovereign. ‘That was unavoidable, 
however studious noble Jords might be to 
avoid it. For though it appeared a gené- 
ral and abstract proposition, it was caleu- 
lated, at the same time, to serve as a just 
fication of the conduct of the late ministers; 
and by justifying them, to insinuate blame 
in some other quarter. He could not but 
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consider the question as embracing two par- 
ties ; the late administration, and the pre- 
rogative of the crown.” It went to excul- 
pate mivisters: it could not go to excul- 
pate tlie crown, to which no blame could 
attach. Indeed, it was very difficult, from 
the insulated manner in which the question 
was brought forward, nay it was impossi- 
ble, to discuss it without recurring to other 
circumstances, which it did not purport to 
comprehend. When the late miuisters 
consented to withdraw a bill which they 
deemed to be indispensably necessary to 
the safety of the country, they hinted that, 
in future, théy might beunderthe necessity 
not only of reproducing the same measure, 
but perhaps some further measures of a si- 
milar nature. How could it be imagined 
his majesty could listen to such proposals, 
when it was kuown, perfectly well known, 
that the opinions of the sovereign upon 
these points were immutable? It might 
naturally occur to his majesty, that the 
same measure might be again proposed to 
him at atime when perhaps it might not be 
equally in his power to resist it. Ilow 
natural then was it for him to demand an 
assurance from his ministers, that they 
would no longer think of any such measure; 
but that so far they would allow his feelings 
and his conscience to remain undisturbed ? 
That assurance the late ministers refused to 
grant, and their refusal made it necessary 
for his miajesty to dismiss them. Much had 
been said about secret advisers on this occa- 
sion, and it was contended, that the sove- 
reign could do nothing without responsible 
advisers, This might be the case; but it 
was impossible to make that true which was 
false, or give existence to what no where 
existed, Would it be attempted to make 
the present ministers responsible for mea- 
sures that were taken before they came 
into office? But if the meusure for which 
it was wished to fix responsibility upon 
them referred to the late change of admi- 
nistration, he trusted the present ministers 
would not shrink from it; for it was the 
only line of conduct which the sovereign 
could, under such circumstances, adopt, 
consistently with his ease and dignity. ‘The 
hoble marquis contended ‘that his motion 
was necessarily connected with the preser- 
Vation of the constitution in its purity. He 
Was as desirous as the noble marquis could 
be to vindicate that purity of the constitu- 
tion, and therefore he should contend 
against putting any constraint on the’ free 
exercise of the prerogativé, which, in his 

Vou. 1X, 
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opinion, was equally inconsistent with the 
purity of the coustitution. On these grounds, 
he should move the previous question, 

The Earl of Hardwicke expressed his 
deep regret at the change which had taken 
place in his majesty’s councils, and lamented 
that acry should have been set up which 
could only tend to revive religious dissen- 
sions, and produce the most deplorable 
consequences, and for which there was nat 
the slightest reason arising out of the con- 
duct of the late ministers. Those ministers, 
anxious, from the best motives of policy, that 
the whole population of the empire should 
be effective towards its defence, wished to 
extend the provisions of the bill passed in 
the Irish parliament in 1793, to this country. 
They afterwards found that if merely that 
measure was adopted, dissenters would be 
excluded from those privileges which were 
granted to Catholics; it was therefcre 
deemed necessary to include dissenters, and 
open the army and navy to both classes. 
With respect to the act of 1793, he had ur- 
derstood, from what had been said by a 
noble lord (Buckinghamshire), who was 
then secretary in Ireland, that it was at 
that period inteuded to extend the provisions 
of the bill to this country, and that the bill 
itself was understood to extend to the navy. 
{The ear! of Buckinghamshire said no, no. } 
He had understood that to be the case. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire observed, 
that what he had stated, and which he was 
authorized at the time to state, in addition 
to the objects of the then intended bill with 
respect to Irelund, was, that it was the in- 
tention of his majesty’s then ministers to 
propose a similar measure in this country ; 
but certainly the bill of 1793 was not in- 
tended to extend, nor did he ever under- 
stand it to extend, to the navy. 

The Earl of Hardwicke resumed. [t-had, 
he suid, been the opinion of several able 
lawyers, that the bill did extend to the navy. 
The bill, however, which the late ministers 
introduced, was one which did not afford the 
slightest reason for that cry which had 
been raised against it; on the contrary, it 
was, in bis opinion, a highly beneficial mea- 
sure. ‘The bill, however, was given up 
out of respect to his majesty’s feelings upon 


‘the “subject; and thea a pledge was. 


demanded from the late ministers, which 

he could not but consider as highly ancon- 

stitutional. He lamented the change that 

had taken place in bis majesty’s councils, 

Conceiving the late ministers to be much 

more adequate to the task of managing 
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public affairs, ata crisis like this, than the 
present ; and agreeing algo in the uncon- 
stitutional nature of the pledge demanded, he 
should on these grounds support the motion. 

Lord Erskine rose and said: My lords, 
the particular situation in which I was pla- 
ced in his majesty’s !ate councils, as it re- 
‘gards the subject now under consideration, 
‘and the many public references which bave 
been made in various places to my office 
and to my opinions respecting it, make it 
not unfit, I hope, that I should seek the ear- 
liest opportunity, consistently with the 
‘forms of the house, of delivering my opi- 
nion to your lordships.—The opinions of 
‘men, my lords, upon this, as upon most 
other subjects, must be expected material- 
ly to differ ; but there is one thing in which 
I am persuaded all men of honour must 
-agree, i.e, that the case should be fairly 
stated, and that the question to be present- 
ed to the understandings of those who are 
to judge of any matter, be it what it-may, 
should not be disguised or misrepresented. 
‘Many triumphs in large assemblies, and 
still more amongst large communities. 
have been obtained by artifice and impos- 
ture, but besides that they are most con- 
temptible, they cannot possibly be lasting. 
Fact and reason must for ever prevail in the 
end.—Tbe circumstances which have given 
rise to this extraordinary conjuncture, 
though involved and complicated in their de- 
tails, may be brought within a very narrow 
compass ; within, I should think, ten minutes 
by your clock: yet without omitting any 
thing upon which a difference inthe argu- 
ment could ultimately be taken by any can- 
did or reasonable man. I will state the 
matter to yourlordships as I understand it; 
and as I was no party to the transaction, 
as nothing blameable, if there be blame any 
where, can possibly attach upon myself, I 
may at least be expected to be an impar- 
tial historian, and an historian too near 
the scene, to have gross ignorance or error 
reasonably imputed to me.—My lords, it 
has been the fashion to represent the intro- 
duction of the bill into the house of com- 
mons, which led to the dissolution of the 
late administration as an extravagant act of 
political suicide ; as a rash, useless, and wan- 


ton proposition, dictated by no expediency,,. 


and ,opposed by insurmountable obstacles, 
‘within ‘the knowledge of those who intro- 
duced it. Nay, my lords, charges much 
more serious have been made. It has been 
more than insinuated, that, to overcome 
these obstacles, recourse was had to the 
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most unworthy deception and deceit. No- 
thing is more easy, my lords, for those who 
have an interest in such misrepresentations, 
to invent and propagate them; but it is 
not so easy to obtaim credit for them if 
such a country and age as we live in. It 
is not easy to obtain belief (except in the 
surprise of the moment), that persons of 
acknowledged skill aud ability as states- 
men, should suddenly conduct themselves 
so absurdly, or that distinguished and cha- 
racteristic integrity should suddenly give 
place to dishonour and falsehood.—My 
lords, there is no foundation, no not the 
smallest, for either of the charges ; though 
I readily admit that if statesmen ought to 
have no views but to preserve their places, 
they acted improperly. Your lordships 
very well know that in 1793, the remains 
der of that long volume of penal and dise 
abling statutes which vexed the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland for so many ages, was 
extinguished by an act of great beneficence 
aud wisdom of the king now upon the 
throne; an act which I trust to the manly 
and honest character of the Irish people 
always to remember, aud the memory of 
which, I trust, will for ever induce them to 
impute only acts of grace and benevolence 
to his majesty, and resolutions of eternal ex- 
clusion to ‘advisers who abuse their trusts, 
That act of 1793, which was, an act only 
of the Irish parliament, threw open the’ 
whole bosom of civil and military establish 
ment in Ireland to that immense majority 
of people ; with certain exceptions, how- 
ever, which, I have no doubt, under all the 
circumstances of that time, were just and rea- 
sonable ; but which, nevertheless, could not 
but create great difficulties in the future ap- 
plication of any indulgences to be granted 
upon au union between the two kingdoms, 
I am speaking against myself, my Jords, in 
this admission.—-The, Irish act continued 
for 14 years without a single danger or dis- 
advantage which can be stated, and seve- 
ral years had also passed since the union, 
without the extension of it to other parts of 
the empire. That exterision, my lords, 
like almost all changes in human policy and 
government, was forced upon the considera- 
tion of the late ministers, not so much by 
the claims of the Catholics, as by the pecu- 
liar crisis in which they were called to the 
administration of public affairs. ‘The crisis 
was alarming, and indeed, in every respect, 
unexampled, Amidsta series,. however, of 
distressing events,” a prospect’ suddenly 
seemed to open, of yet delivering Europe, 
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‘spotouly by rational combinations of her 
own powers against the common enemy 
to her repose aud independence, but by ba- 
_ Jancing her conquests in the most distant 
parts of the world. “But, unhappily, my 
lords, our population kept no pace with 
our other capacities for these grand and 
useful projects, except by bringing into ac- 
tion our whole national force. Our fleets 
and armies must long ago have failed, but 
from the great nursery of Ireland ; and the 
great majority of Ireland was Catholic : ca- 
tholic from all time, and not from any acts 
which aur wisdom or prudence could con- 
troul or alter, This, my lords, was the con- 
sideration which led to the introduction of 
the bill which has raised such a clamour, 
and which has produced such consequences. 
It was to extend to England, now united 
with Ireland, the services of the Catholics 
in the defence of the whole empire, which 
his majesty, with the advice of the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, had sanctioned, whilst it 
was an independent kingdom, which had 
been productive of so many advantages, and 
to which no objection was on foot any 
where. But difficulties stood in the way of 
the mere strict extension of that statute to 
Great Britain. ‘The English Test act would 
have shut out the Protestant Dissenters, 
whilst the army afid navy, from the effect of 
the extension, would have been laid open 
to the Roman Catholi¢s. But what, I con- 
fess, struck my mine most forcibly, (though 
I was no party to any part of the measure,) 
was, that toopen a profession to honour- 
able men upon the principle of liberal trust 
and confidence, and yet to set up a bar 
against its highest honours and ambitions, 
was not only unjust, but, to the last degree, 
impolitic. fu the mind of my most enlight- 
ened friend, at the head of his majesty’s 
late councils, I know that this objection 
was so unsurmountable, that the bill was 
on that principle abandoned in toto, instead 
of beitig modified, It was therefore that 
the bill went beyond the Irish statute, 
though it was undoubtedly built upon the 
model of it, and it was so proposed to his 
majesty, and so offered to the house of 
commons.—My lords, I purposely avoid 
the details, because I was no party to them ; 
but I do not believe that any deception was 
practised ; no such charge was ever made 
by the king; I know it never was, Iam 
willing to argue the matter upon the foot- 
ing of a misunderstanding, and, for argu- 
ment’s sake, to the utmost extent ‘which 
has been or can be stated. What then ?— 
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the moment the misconception was disco- 
vered, was not the bill, in deference to his 
majesty, and in consequence of the miscon- 
ception, immediately abandoned, aud aban- 
doned with the most honourable and a 'ec-. 
‘tionate professions of attachment and re- 
spect? Ithas been asked in other places, 
upon what principle the abandonment 
could be justified, when the measure was 
protessedly introduced upon the principle 
of expediency and duty? My lords, the 
answer is easy. There is a plain difference 
between even the strongest expediency and 
imperious necessity. The first was, all cir. 
cumstances considered, not sufficient to 
make it such a point of duty, as to abandon 


‘the government rather than the measure ; 


but the second would have rendered that 
duty absolutely indispensable; the course 
pursued, therefore, was surely unexception- 
able, ‘They abandoned the measure, but, to 
mark the principle of the abandonment, 
they expressed a reservation to govern them- 
selves by future circumstances, in the ad- 
vice which they might from time to time 
be called upon to offer to his majesty upon 
the subject. Without the reservation, the 
king might have considered, and would 
have been justly led to consider, his minis= 
ters as pledged not ta resume the’ measure 
in question, nor any other measure of ine 
dulgence to the Catholics, though offered 
under circumstances which could not, 
from duty to his majesty, enable them to 
give way to his opinions: and the Catho- 
lics might also have been impressed with 
the same opinion, which, besides the utter 
dishonour of such a proceeding, would 
have led tothe very discontents which the 
present conjuncture is so unhappily calcu- 
lated to produce.——My lords, 1 was not pre- 


‘sent when the minute in question was prepa- 


red ; but if I had been present, | could have 
neither given assistance nof resistance, be- 
cause I could not have assisted in drawing 
up a statement of what was intended by 
others, upon a subject on which my own 
views artd opinions were different. But 
this I can declare, that though upon’ that 
ground I might have objected to the reserva- 
tion altogether, yet | never should have 
thought of objecting to it, lest such offence 
should be given ta the king by it, as to lead 
to a dissolution of the government, when I 
knew the measure had been, from dutiful de-_ 
ference to his opinions, and from the most af- 
fectionate personalconsiderations, wholly put 
aside and abandoned. Such an idea would ° 


have never presented itself to my mind, bes 
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causeit would have been inconsistent with the 
reverence and respect which I sincerely feel 
for his majesty, who could not, in my 
opimion, take just offence at the whole ca- 
binet, because one mivister ov two had 
misconceived his sentiments. Their de- 
clarations were surely legitimate pftoof for 
the rest of his servants to act upon; and 
what more could they possibly do than 
unanimously to abandon the whole measure, 
when the misconception was discovered ? 
By that abandonment, his majesty and his 
late ministers were brought back to the 
very situation in which they stood at the 
formation of the administration. They 
reciprocally knew each other’s opinions. 
Sufficient for every day is the good or the 
evil of it. It was/open to the ministers to 
propose, and for the king to reject, their 
propositions. Iftheirduty had called upon 
them, on any future occasion, not to yield 
to his majesty, it would have been their 
duty to resign; and for the king to have re- 
moved them if they did not, instead of ex- 
posing the country, at such a erisis, to the 
serious consequences of a change, even 
theugh the change were for the better. I 
mever, therefore, at the time the ministry 
was upon the eve of dissolving, could dis- 
cover any just orrational ground for its dis- 
solution ; and J have never therefore been 
able to persuade myself, that their removal 
was {he spontaneous act of the king on that 
account; because, having the highest 
Opinion of his majesty’s honour and fairness, 
T could not reconcile their removal with 
either. A pledge was tendered, which is not 
only not argued to be legal, but the illegality 
of which is considered as a childish truism, 
titterly unfit for debate im parliament ; and 
yet this refusal, without farther parley or ex- 
planation, and in the midst of the most 
respectful and affeetionate submission, (a 
large majority of the eabinet, not even 
chargeable with any misconception,) was 
made the only ground of a total indiscrimi- 
nate removal ; I say the only ground, because 
if the pledge had been taken, their continu- 
ance was of course; the king could not have 
gone back. Professing therefore the most sin- 
cere reverence and affection for his majesty, 
which I do really feel, and which I cannot 
help feeling, from every thing that I have 
_ seen and known since J have had the honour 
to be near his person, I do not believe that 
the ministry was dissolved py the spon- 
taneous. act of the king, on that single 
account. 1 believe that, independently of 
this, it myst have been duomed somehow 
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or other to dissolution. That the king’s 
opinions, and scruples, and feelings, were 
most honest, honourable, and conscientious, 
I most firmly do believe; but not that all 
that has happened was the unmixed result 
of them: and I cannot help thinking that, 
independently of the legal presumption, the 
king was advised, in the ordinary sense of 
the expression, in some quarter, or by some 
meatis or other, to remove his ministers, 
My lords, I do not mean to say, nor in the 
most distant manner to insinuate, for | 
never will insinuate what I am not prepared 
to assert, that any noble lord now present, 
nor any honourable man in any other place 
is to be considered as such adviser though 
he should upon his word declare, that he 
was not. I assure your lordships, that | 
have no such meaning, but. still my belief 
upon this subject, such as] have described 
it, is not at all shaken. We all know, my 
lords, that in political life there are wheels 
within wheels, as many almost as in a silke 
mill ; that the smallest, eed apparently the 
most insignificant, @te sometimes, from their 
situations, the m@st operative, and that some 
of them are, besides, sunk so deep im the dirt, 
that it is very difficult to find thet places, 
though oue can very easily’ di<cover their 
tracks and their effeets\—My lords, I am 
the more inclined to be ef this opinion, 
from the gross perversion aad exaggeration 
of the danger and ifegedlity of the extension 
beyond the Irish actef 1793. We have no- 
thing to do with the eivil tions in that 
act, butonly with those which are military; 
these exceptionsare the eommaader-in-chief, 
and general officers on the staff. His mas 
jesty consented, by the Irish act, to open the 
whole army to the Catholics, with these 
exceptions ; and nobody charges his mar 
jesty now on that account with the breach 
of his coronation oath. It is admitted 
therefore, that, consistent with the corona. 
tioti oath, Roman Catholics may be ensigns, 
lieutenauts, captains, majors, and colonels 
in the army; but it is argued that they cane 
not rise to the rank of staff officers, consis- 
tently with the king’s solemn obligation te 
support the Protestant establishment of the 
church of England. My lords, what in the 
name of wonder can the church have to do 
with this distinction? Whether it was or 
was not consistent with the spirit of the coro 
nation oath, as itapplied to the state, though 
not at all to the church, to open the army to 
the Catholics at all, it is not now open to 
argue ; the thing is done, and was by his 
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Britain. We are therefore confined only to 
the mysterious enigma of the perjury, in Car- 
rying on their promotion to be officers on the 
staff. My lords, as I was no party at all to 
the bill, I cannot but feel a most natural 
anxiety to deliver myself from the possible 
imputation of such gross stupidity and folly 
as to have ever objected to it on that prin- 
ciple. I will state the foundation of my 
objection by-and-by. The question of en- 
tire emancipation is totally different, and 
ought not to be mixed with the present con- 
sideration. But lam quite sure that a man 
would be pointed at in the streets, who had 
incurred the ridicule of gravely asserting 
that, upon any possible view of the coro- 
Hation oath, in its letter or in its spirit, the 
difference between colone}s and statf-officers, 
could have any rational application, When 
it is considered upon the footing of expedi- 
ency, the question may be very different ; 
but even there, the king has the staff in his 
own hand; tor though such promotions 
might be open to Catholics, the appointment 
still rests with the king himself. What I 
object to, therefore, my lords, is, that dan- 
ger to the church is made the stalking-horse 
upon this occasion. As far as it is a ques- 
tion of political prudence, it is a- fair and 
reasonable ground of diflerence of opinion ; 
but so far as it isa clamour upon religion, 
itis imposture. It is for that reason that 
I cannot therefore help thinking, my lords, 
that this is a change, which though it could 
nothave happened without the occasion, yet 
had not the occasion itself for its only cause, 
because the consequences altogether outrun 
such a cause. The objection to this way 
of considering the subject is, that it conveys 
a charge or an insinuation on the king him- 
self. My lords, I deny it. It is the pre- 
sent ministers who make that charge upon 
his majesty, because they give up the pledge 
as illegal ; they disavow it altogether ; they 
deny that they have taken it, and leave it 
with the king. My lords, the obstacle of 
the king’s oath appears the more extraor- 
dinary when we hear it in the mouths of the 
present ministers, who step into office upon 
the refusal of the pledge, by their predeces- 
sors. When one hears so much of the 
¢hurch, and upon an occasion with which 
the church can have no possible concern, 
one would think that the king upon his 
Coronation took no oath but to support the 
religious establishment, and that the civil 
liberties of the people were nothing. My 
lords, does not the king solemnly swear to 
§0vern according to the statutes of the realm, 
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and to the laws and customs of the same? 
My lords, the king enters into this solemn. 
obligation : and is it consistent with the laws 
atid customs of the realm to demand a pledge 
from counsellors that they will not impar- 
tially and honestly counsel? Is it consis- 
tent with the laws and customs of the realm, 
that the king shall make a rule for his own 
conduct, which his counsellors shall not 
break in upon, to disturb with their advice? 
Who is the man that will stand up and say, 
that this is the law and custom of this realm? 
The church therefore, and all observations 
concerning Catholies, are foreign to this 
grand consideration ; because if this can be 
supported and sanctioned in one instance, 
it may in any number of instances ; and the 
king, instead of submitting to be advised by 
his counsellors, might give the rule himself 
as to what he will be advised in, until those 
who are solemnly sworn to give full and im- 
partial counsel, and who are responsible to 
the public for their conduct as his advisers, 
might be penned up in a corner of their 
duties and jurisdiction, and the state might 
goto ruin. But no doubt it will be said, that 
here again is a direct dttack upon the king, 
I deny it again, it is noattack upon the king. 
I cannot see the king but in the responsible 
officers of state, who, by serving him in office, 
sanction all proceedings ofthe crown.. The 
noble earl who spoke first on that side, 
declared that if an address was presented to 
the king to know the author of the supposed 
advice, his’ majesty would return for an- 
swer, that his adviser was the faithful mo- 
nitor within his own breast in the sugges- 
tions of hisconscience. My lords, the king 
might undoubtedly give such an answer, 
bat I should be glad to see the ministers 
who would be bold enough to deliver such 
an answer to parliament. My lords, I 
will hazard my reputation as a lawyer with ~ 
your lordships, that the: responsible minis: 
ter who was the organ of that message here, 
would be subject to animpeachment. The 
Great Hall, and not this chamber, would 
be the proper forum for the consideration 
of it. ‘The king can perform no act of go- 
verninent himself, and no man ought to be | 
received within the walls of this house to 
declare, that any act of government has pro- 
ceeded from the private wil] and determina- 
tion, or conscience of the king. The king, 
as chief magistrate, can have no conscience 
which is not in the trust of responsible sub- 
jects. When he delivers the seals of office 
to his officers of state, his conscience, as it 
regards the state, accompanies them. Noe 
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man in England, my lords, is less disposed 
than I arm to abridge the king’s prerogative, 
or to degrade the dignity of his high office, 
by reducing him to acypher. ‘The public, 
on the contrary, are entitled to the full 


benefit, nay, they have a right in reason to’ 


expect the advantages of the personal virtues 
and capacity of the king. Whatever follows 
from either is therefore his own. The fame 
and honour of his actions are his own ; but 
as ‘all men must have errors, the wisdom of 
our government turns them aside from him. 
The maxim, that the-king can do wrong, 
does not seek to alter the nature and consti- 
tution of things, but to preserve the govern- 
‘ment not only against the impeachment of 
crime, but even against the irreverence and 
‘Joss of dignity arising from the very impu- 
tation of it. No act ofstate or government 
can therefore be the’king’s ; he cannot act 
but by advice; and he who holds office, 
sanctions what is done, from whatever source 
it may proceed. This, my lords, is not 
the legal fiction of the constitution, but the 
practical benefit and blessing of it. I am 
pleading the cause of the king and of the 
people together, in enforcing it; and | 
never will remain silent whilst this princi- 
ple isdisturbed. Apply it, my lords, to the 
case before us, We never should have 
‘recourse to a simile, when the case itself 
will serve us for illustration.-— My lords, the 
illustration may suffer from circumstances 
at this moment. The hands of our great 
‘enemy are full; the brave Russians keep 
him at bay in the East, and I pray God for 
the continuance of such critical successes. 
But should he return to the coast, and fill 
‘tthe shores of Europe with his troops from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean ; should he 
threaten Ireland with invasion, would any 
man be permitted with impunity to tell the 
Catholics that they must not look to any 
possible change in their condition during his 
majesty’s reign? that no changes could 
relieve them whilst the king was on the 
throne ? My lords, I maintain, without 
the bazard of contradiction, that this decla- 
‘tation would be a seditious misdemeanour, 
‘punishable by indictment. The criminal 
motive, unless as circumstances might repel 
‘the inference, wou]d be inferred from the 
sentiment, because the king can have no 
-such purpose either in law or in fact impu- 
ted to him. He cannot in law, for the 
reasons I have already given; and I believe 
‘he will not, in fact, under every possible 
circumstance, because the king’s oath, and 
the danger to the establishments of church 
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and state, were opposed fromtime to time 
just as they are now, to all the important 
indulgences which his majesty, during his 
reign, has nevertheless granted to his Cathoe 
lic subjects ; and I conceive that I have even 
the sanction of the present ministers for sup- 
posing, that upon corresponding émergen. 
cies the indulgences would still be extended; 
for they say that they have taken no pledge, 
aid consider the imputation of haying taken 
it as a reproach, which it certainly would 
not be, if all further indulgences were 
against a fundamental and unalterable prin- 
ciple; and if further indulgences be not on 
that account tnadmissible, but are to de- 
pend upon emergencies as they may occur, 
then vpon what principle were the late 
ministers removed, and how are they dia- 
tinguishable from their successors, since 
the late ministers abandoned all indulgence 
for the present, and only contended that 
emergencies ought to regulate their ad- 
vice ?—-This is the whole. I hope I have 
not departed in any thing I have said from 
the declaration | made’ the other day of. my 
duty and attachment to his majesty, which 
is most sincere and affectionate. What 
weighs heavily on my mind, my lords, is, the 
dangerous and alarming distinction between 
putting by from time to time the claims and 
expectations of the Catholics, which I am as 


‘much disposed to as any man, and the pubs 


lic declaration of unalterable refusal upon 
a principle which admits no alteration. I 
trust we shall never see the danger of such 
a declaration brought home to a practical 
test in the discontent of subjects who might 
otherwise be affectionate and faithful.—My 
lords, I have nothing to add to the trouble 
which I have already given to your lord- 
ships, but to assure you, that no man can 
be more deeply impressed than I am with 
reverence for God and religion, and for all 
the ministers and professors of the Chris- 
tian Protestant faith. I am sure that I 
need not except even the worthy and ex- 
cellent prelates in whose presence I make 
this solemn and public declaration, My 
lords, I glory in the opportunity of making 
it. Would to God that my life could be 
as pure as my faith ! I consider the era of 
the Reformation, and its irresistible pro- 
gress in the age which has succeeded it, as 
the grand ara in which the Divine Proviy 
dence began most visibly to fulfil the sacred 
and: encouraging promises of the Gospel. 
I look: forward, my ldrds, believe me J al- 
ways have, with an anxiety which J cannot 
express, but: with a hope which is unexe 
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tinguishable, to the time when all the na- 
tions of the earth shall be collected under 
its shadow, and united in the enjoyment of 


- jts blessings: It is that feeling, my lords, 


mixed perhaps with what may be considered 
as the-prejudices of education, but which 
I cannot myself consider to be prejudices, 
that have kept me back from going the full 
length of Catholic expectation. I consider 
the Roman Catholic faith as a gross super- 
stition, not chargeable upon the present ge- 
peration, which contains thousands and 
ten thousands of sincere and enlightened 
persons, but the yesult of the darkness of 
former ages, and which is. fast giving way 
under the hourly increasing lights of reli- 
gious and philosophical truth, Not that 
vain and contemptible jargon which has 
usurped the name of philosophy, but the 
philosophy of nature, which lifts ap the 
mind to the contemplation of the Almighty, 
by approaching to Him nearer, and disco- 
vering his Attributes in the majesty and 
harmony ofhis works. Toleration is the right 
of every man, and the policy of all wise 
states; but seeing that religious supersti- 
tions were falling into a wholesome and 
visible decline, I have never sought to give 
any encouragement to set them up again, 
but have rather wished that inconveniences 
should be felt, though no injustice suffered 
by their professors; because, when reli- 
gious distinctions are not so importantly 
material as deeply to affect the conscience, 
they are often by imperceptible degrees di- 
minished and melted away. These ideas, 
my lords, and not any objections affecting 
either the establishment of the church or 
the safety of the state, though formerly 
these were very solid objections, were my 
reasons for not giving my support to the 
bill without -a more urgent occasion ; for 
there are occasions to which such ideas 
Ought to yield, since we are frequently 
without choice in the order and govern- 
ment of mankind. ‘These opinions, how- 
ever, can have no bearing on the present 
motion, the firstbranch of which I pass by 
altogether, having been myself an humble 
member of the administration which it 
supports; but I not only subscribe to the 
second, but shall conclude by returning my 
thanks to the noble marquis for having in- 


‘ troduced it to the house. 


__ The Earl of Jersey supported the motion, 
which, he contended, was called for by the 
extraordinary circumstances that had re- 
cevtly occurred. That some farther con- 


cessions should be made to the Catholics, 
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had been the opinion of many statesmen of 
great eminence. Even oneof the present 
ministers, the secretary of state for the 
foreign department, a person certainly not 
of iuferior talents, had formerty held this 
opinion. It could pot therefore be a sub- 
ject of charge against the late ministers 
that they brought forward this measure 
wantonly orbastilys He thought there was 
great reason to regret the change in bis ma- 
jesty’s councils, and he considered the 
pledge demanded as highly unconstitutional, 
Lord Harrowby began by observing, that 
he fell under the same embarrassment as the 
noble earl who had just spoken, from the 
want of proper documents. This deficiency 
was in itselfa sufficient parliamentary ground 
for refusing to assent to the motion of his 
noble relation. No motion, he said, pre- 
tending to be grounded upon facts, ought 
to be entertained, unless it rests either upon 
facts notorious, or admitted: on all sides, 
or proved by documentson our table. The 
nature of the present case admits of no such 
proof: it rests upon statements of the 
contents of dispatches which we have not 
seen ; of the contents of confidential com- 
munications between the king and bis cabi- 
net, which are not, andcannot be before us: 
and upon the relation, not so much of. the 
terms ef confidential conversations between 
the same parties, as of the impression which 
such conversations made upon the minds 
of those whoheld them. Such are the do- 
cuments on which we are called upon to ar- 
sentto a motion, which, grounding itself 
solely upon the defence brought forward by 
one party, is in fact {though I trust not in 
intention) an accusation against the other ; 
a motion which places your lordsbips in a 
situation, equally unknown to the theory 
and the practice of the constitution, equally 
alien from your legislative ‘and judicial 
functions, the situation of sitting in judg- 
ment upon the personal conduct of your 
sovereign. I am well aware that the mep- 
tion of his.name within these walls is in it- 
self disorderly, but the nature of this ques- 
tion renders it impossible to be avoided, 
More need not be said to prove at once the 
indecorous and unparliamentary character 
of the debate into which we are driven. I 
shall not however forget the doctrine laid 
down in another place by what is. now the 
highest authority in this house, that the 
right which necessity creates, necessity. 
limits. So far at least it will be agreed on- 
all sides, that before we determine to assert 
an abstract proposition, for the declared 
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man in England, my lords, is less disposed 
than I am to abridge the king’s prerogative, 
or to degrade the dignity of his high office, 
by reducing him to acypher. The public, 
on the contrary, are entitled to the full 


benefit, nay, they have a right in reason to’ 


expect the advantages of the personal virtues 
and capacity of the king. Whatever follows 
from either is therefore his own. The fame 
and honour of his actions are his own ; but 
as all men must have errors, the wisdom of 
our government turns them aside from ‘him. 
The maxim, that the-king can do wrong, 
does not seek to alter the nature and consti- 
tution of things, but to preserve the govern- 
‘ment not only against the impeachment of 
crime, but even against the irreverence and 
Joss of dignity arising from the very impu- 
tation of it. No act ofstate or government 
can therefore be the’king’s ; he cannot act 
but by advice; and he who holds office, 
sanctions what is done, from whatever source 
it may proceed. This, my lords, is not 
the legal fiction of the constitution, but the 
practical benefit and blessing of it. I am 


pleading the cause of the king and of the 
people together, in enforcing it; and | 
never will remain silent whilst this princi- 
ple is disturbed. Apply it, my lords, to the 


case before us, We never should have 
‘recourse to a simile, when the case itself 
will serve us for illustration.-—My lords, the 
illustration may suffer from circumstances 
at this moment. The hands of our great 
‘enemy are full; the brave Russians keep 
him at bay in the East, and I pray God for 
the continuance of such critical successes. 
But should he return to the coast, and fill 
the shores of Europe with his troops from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean ; should he 
threaten Ireland with invasion, would any 
man be permitted with impunity to tell the 
Catholics that they must not look to any 
possible change in their condition during his 
majesty’s reign? that no changes could 
velieve them whilst the king was on the 
throne ? My lords, I maintain, without 
the hazard of contradiction, that this decla- 
‘tation would be a seditious misdemeanour, 
‘punishable by indictment. The criminal 
motive, unless as circumstances might repel 
‘the inference, would be inferred from the 
sentiment, because the king can have no 
-such purpose either in law or in fact impu- 
ted to him. He cannot in law, for the 
reasons I have already given; and I believe 
‘he will not, in fact, under every possible 
ircumstance, because the king’s oath, and 
the danger to the establishments of church 
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and state, were opposed from time to time 
just as they are now, to all the important 
indulgences which his majesty, during his 
reign, has nevertheless granted to his Cathos 
lic subjects ; and I conceive that I have even 
the sanction of the present ministers for sup- 
posing, that upon corresponding émergen, 
cies the indulgences would still be extended; 
for they say that they have taken no pledge, 
aad consider the imputation of haying taken 
it as a reproach, which it certainly would 
not be, if all further indulgences were 
against a fundamental and unalterable prin- 
ciple; and if further indulgences be not on 
that account tnadmissible, but are to des 
pend upon emergencies as they may occur, 
then upon what principle were the late 
ministers removed, and how are they dis 
tinguishable from their successors, since 
the late ministers abandoned all indulgence 
for the present, and only contended that 
emergencies ought to regulate their ad. 
vice ?—This is the whole, I hope I have 
not departed in any thing I have said from 
the declaration | made’ the other day of. my 
duty and attachment to bis majesty, which 
is most sincere and affectionate. 
weighs heavily on my mind, my lords, is, the 
dangerous and alarming distinction between 
putting by from time to time the claims and 
expectations of the Catholics, which I am as 


‘mach disposed to as any man, and the pubs 


lic declaration of unalterable refusal upon 
a principle which adinits no alteration. I 
trust we shall never see the danger of such 
a declaration brought home to a practical 
test iu the discontent of subjects who might 
otherwise be affectionate and faithful.—My 
lords, I have nothing to add to the trouble 
which I have already given to your lord- 
ships, but to assure you, that no man can 
be more deeply impressed than I am with 
reverence for God and religion, and for all 
the ministers and professors of the Chris- 
tian Protestant faith. I am sure that I 
need vot except even the worthy and ex- 
cellent prelates in whose presence I make 
this solemn and public declaration, My 
lords, I glory in the opportunity of making 
it. Would to God that my life could be 
as pure as my faith! I consider the era of 
the Reformation, and its irresistible pro- 
gress in the age which has succeeded it, a8 
the grand ara in which the Divine Proviy 
dence began most visibly to fulfil the sacred 
and: encouraging promises of the Gospel. 
I look forward, my ldrds, believe me J al- 
ways have, with an anxiety which I cannot 
express, but- with a hope which is unexe 
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tinguishable, to the time when all the na- 


tions of the earth shall be collected under 
its shadow, and united in the enjoyment of 


_ jts blessings: It is that feeling, my lords, 


mixed perhaps with what may be considered 
as the prejudices of education, but which 
I cannot myself consider to be prejudices, 
that have kept me back from going the full 
length of Catholic expectation. I consider 
the Roman Catholic faith as a gross super- 
stition, not chargeable upon the present ge- 
peration, which contains thousands and 
ten thousands of sincere and enlightened 
persons, but the yesult of the darkness of 
former ages, and which is. fast giving way 
under the hourly increasing lights of reli- 
gious and philosophical truth. Not that 
vain and contemptible jargon which has 
usurped the name of philosophy, but the 
philosophy of nature, which lifts ap the 
mind to the contemplation of the Almighty, 
by approaching to [lim nearer, and disco- 
vering his Attributes in the majesty and 
harmony ofhis works. Toleration is the right 
of every man, and the policy of all wise 
states; but seeing that religious supersti- 
tions were falling into a wholesome and 
visible decline, 1 have never sought to give 
any encouragement to set them up again, 
but have rather wished that inconveniences 
should be felt, though no injustice suffered 
by their professors; because, when reli- 
gious distinctions are not so importantly 
material as deeply to affect the conscience, 
they are often by imperceptible degrees di- 
minished and melted away. These ideas, 
my lords, and not any objections affecting 
either the establishment of the church or 
the safety of the state, though formerly 
these were very solid objections, were my 
reasons for not giving my support to the 
bill without -a more urgent occasion ; for 
there are occasions to which such ideas 
Ought to yield, since we are frequently 
without choice in the order and govern- 
ment of mankind. ‘These opinions, how- 
ever, can have no bearing on the present 
motion, the firstbranch of which | pass by 
altogether, having been myself an humble 
member of the administration which it 
sapports; but I not only subscribe to the 
second, but shall conclude by returning my 
thanks to the noble marquis for having in- 


‘ troduced it to the house. 


__The Earl of Jersey supported the-motion, 
which, he contended, was called for by the 
extraordinary circumstances that had re- 
ceutly occurred. That some farther con- 


cessions should be made to the Catholics, 
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had been the opinion of many statesmen of 
great eminence. Even one of the present 
ministers, the secretary of state for the 
foreign department, a person certainly not 
of iuferior talents, had formerty held this 
opinion. It could not therefore be a sub- 
ject of charge against the late ministers 
that they brought forward this measure 
wantonly orbastilys He thought there was 
great reason to regret the change in bis ma- 
jesty’s councils, and he considered the 
pledge demanded as highly unconstitutional, 
Lord Harrowby began by observing, that 
he fell under the same embarrassment as the 
noble earl who had just spoken, from the 
wantofproper documents. This deficiency 
was in itselfa sufficient parliamentary ground 
for refusing to assent to the motion of his 
noble relation. No motion, he said, pre- 
tending to be grounded upon facts, ought 
to be entertained, unless it rests either upon 
facts notorious, or admitted: on all sides, 
or proved by documents on our table. The 
nature of the present case admits of no such 
proof: it rests upon statements of the 
contents of dispatches which we have not 
seen ; Of the contents of confidential com- 
munications between the king and his cabi- 
net, which are not, andcannot be before us: 
and upon the relation, not so much of. the 
terns ef confidential conversations between 
the same parties, as of the-impression which 
such conversations made upon the minds 
of those whoheld them. Such are the do- 
cuments on which we are called upon to as- 
sentto a motion, which, grounding itself 
solely upon the defence brought forward by 
one party, is in fact (though I trust not in 
intention) an accusation against the other; 
a motion which places your lordsbips in a 
situation, equally unknown to the theory 
and the practice of the constitution, equally 
alien from your legislative ‘and judicial 
functions, the situation of sitting in judg- 
ment upon the personal conduct of your 
sovereign. I am well aware that the mev- 
tion of his.name within these walls is in it- 
self disorderly, but the nature of this ques- 
tion renders it impossible to be avoided, 
More need not be said to prove at once the 
indecorous and unparliamentary character 
of the debate into which we are driven. I 
shall not however forget the doctrine laid 
down in another place by what is now the 
highest authority in this house, that the 
right which necessity creates, necessity. 
limits. So far at least it will be agreed on- 
all sides, that before we determine to assert 
an abstract proposition, for the declared 
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purpose of applauding the “late ministers, 
and with the direct effect of censuring our 
sovereign, we ought to examine (as far as 
the imperfect lights we have can admit) 
how far that abstract proposition can be ap- 
plied to the present case, considered in all 
its bearings and with Il its circumstances. 
It would ill beome us,a in’any cause, much 
more in one so extraordinary in its com- 
plexion, so momenous in its consequences, 
to content ourselves with taking up the 
transaction nearly at its close. We must 
considér what were the steps which led to 
that close, what was the necessity which 
left no other issue. It isnot enough to say, 
a pledge was demanded; no minister 
ought to give a pledge; the king has dis- 
missed his ministers for refusing it; there- 
fore the ministers were right; and the king 
was wrong. A mutual confidence between 
the sovereign and his*servants appears so 
indispensable to the good conduct of public 
business, that when once there is so little 
confidence on either side, that the ministers 
are reduced to demand a pledge from their 
King, or the king front his ministers, there 
seems little option left, but for him to dis- 
miss them, or for them to resign. What 
is the mode best calculated to preserve this 
necessary confidence? A clear and distinct 
explanation of proposed measures on one 
side, and an unreserved communication of 
opinions on the other. If ever there was a 
question upon which such clear and distinct 
explanation was peculiarly necessary, it 
was that lately in discussion. It was a 
question upon which the sentiments of a 
. majority of his majesty’s servants were 
known by themselves to be contrary to his ; 
upon which his opinion had not only been 
repeatedly and decidedly deelared, but had 
been acted upon by him under the most 
trying circumstances, and was founded not 
upon any arguments of political expediency, 
but upon a religious regard to the sacred 
®ligation of his oath. If measures of con- 
cession to the Catholics had been consented 
to by the king, upon former occasions, with 
evident reluctance, arising from a con- 
sctientious fear lest they should pass the 
hallowed line, how deeply was it incumbent 
upon those, who proposed advancing but a 
tingle step within that limit, to define with 
the. utmost precision the extent of that 
Single step? Can we, who have heard little 
upon this subject, except the voluntary de- 
fence of ministers, can even they, who made 
it, mow, say, even to themselves, either 
that this caution was not necessary, or that 
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‘itwas not neglected? Can they say, that 
in the first proposal to his majesty to ex. 
tend the privileges of the Roman Catholics, 
the limits of that extension were accurately 
Stated to him? were perhaps even ac. 
curately defined in their own minds, The. 
measure was first proposed to be intro. 
duced by clauses in the mutiny bill. Could 
this by possibility go beyond the army, or 
include the navy? The notice of the 
intended motion referred, as I am in. 
formed, to the Irish act of 1793, and pro. 
fessed to admit Catholics to certain com. 
missions. Could this be supposed to in- 
clude the admission of all dissenters to al 
commissions and appointments? But what 
was the reasoning by which this proposal ' 
was supported, when addressed to his ma- 
jesty? Am I misinformed, when I hear 
that he was told, that it was the earnest 
wish of ministers, to avoid every discus. 
sion, which conld in the remotest degree be 
painful to any feel:ngs, or repugnant to any 
opinion of his majesty ? That this object’ 
they hoped they had attained by the meaé 
sure then suggested: and why was it sup- 
posed to be attained? Because, so far from 
being repugnant to any known opinion of 
his majesty, it was perfectly conformable 
in principle to that concession which he had 
consented to in 1793 ; because it was ouly 
fulfilling the engagement which had been 
entered into under his majesty’s authority 
at that time. Was it not stated, that +the 
Irish act enabled the king’s subjects in Ires 
land to hold commissions in the army, with 
no other restriction than is there pointed . 
out? and that if a similar provision be re- 
fused with respect to this part of the united 
kingdom, it would (amongst orher argus 
ments) bear an appearance of a conduct 
not consistent with openness and good faith? 
If this was the manner in which the pro- 
posal was represented, (and if it was hot, 
I shall be cuntradicted,) can any man wone 
der ut the impression made upon his majes- 
ty’s mind? Iwill not argue against the 
cavil which may be made upon the reference 
to the principle of the act of 1793. It is 
answered at once by the proposal, after 
referring to the restrictions in that act, of 
a similar provision for England. Besides, 
what is the principle of an act? Is it not 
to be found equally in what it withholds, 
and what it grants? If ‘it allows certain 
privileges for the relief of his Catholic sub 
jects, does it not impose certain restrictions 
for the security of his Protestant establish* 
ment? {sit fair to argue, that the only 
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object of a legislative measure is to annihi- 
Jate all distinctions between different sects, 
when it is an equally prominent object of 
the same measure to preserve a part of 
them? But, if we, who are left to collect 
our information as we can, find a want of 
precision in this clear and distinct explana- 
tion, how did it appear to those who were 
most conversant and most deeply interested 
in every part of the transaction? To the 
king, to whom it was proposed ; to those 
ministers who were consulted upon it, or 
by whom it was advised ; to those, through 
whom it was communicated to the Catho- 
lics? That it was not understood by 
the king, we have his majesty’s own autho- 
rity, as stated by the noble baron lately at 
thehead of his ministry. ‘That it was not 
understood by the cabinet, we have the 
authority of a noble viscount, and, as | 
am informed, that of two other members of 
the cabinet, who, if they had understood 
the measure, would, as well as himself, 
have dissented from it, and who, when they 
did understand it, took no part in the fur- 
ther proceedings.. That it was not under- 
stood by the noble lord himself, who 
brought it forward in another place, we 
have his own authority, .collected from his 
own notice, and from the manner in which 
his clauses were to be introduced, We are 
further told by that noble lord himself, that 
he had not sufficiently attended to the distinc- 
tion between his own measure and the 
Trish act. ‘The candour of this admission 
does honour to the noble lord; but it re- 
moves all our wonder, that others should 
not have understood what: those who_ pro- 
posed it did not understand themselves; it 
removes also some of our regret, that the 
proposal of great measures is no longer ves- 
ted in the same bands; it removes also 
much of our surprise, that in an intercourse 
ofa confidential nature between the king 
and his servants, some precautions shvuld 
have been thought absolutely necessary to 
prevent future misunderstandings. ‘T’o the 
measure, however, thus stated, and thus 
understood, the king, after repeated in- 
stances, gave a reluctant consent, advert- 
Ing, however, particularly to what had 
passed in 1793. Did he not also add, in 
precise and positive terms, that he thought 
it necessary to declare, that he would uot 
§9 one step farther? If this cannot be de- 
nied, is it nota fact which ought to have 
‘ been brought forward by thosé, who, in the 
_ defence of their own conduct, have forced 
Us to discuss an accusation against the king? 
Vou. IX, 
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Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be as to the line they should have followed 
after this declaration, this at least will be 
conceded, that it imposed upon them not 
only the duty of stating with the utmost 
distinctness what was the nature and the 
extent of the further steps which he was 
required to take, but ofascertaining, with the 
same distinctness, the nature and the extent 
of the consent of his majesty. Did the 
ministers perform this duty? Was it suffi- 
cient to rest such a point upon the under- 
standing of a conversation, in which the 
king believed that he had signified his per- 
severance in refusal, but which the noble 
secretary of state understood as a reluctant 
consent, or, as he candidly admits, rather 
as not withdrawing the consent which had 
been originally given. The ministers 
being in possession of the written opinion of 
his majesty, giving a reluctant consent to a 
measure evidently limited, with a declara- 
tion that he could not go one step further, 
his consent to an unlimited measure is im- 
plied, from what? From the expression 
of his decided disapprobation. . It ought 
not to be forgotten, that immediately alter 
this conversation, an opportunity was of- 
fered, by the audience of the leading mem~ 
ber of government, to clear up the doubt, 
while it was yet time. We understand 
from that noble lord, that nothing passed 
upon the subject. That the king should 
not have repeated his dissent, was perfectly 
natural, His determination not to advance 
one step beyond his former concessions, had 
been declared in writing ; his dissent trom 
the new step proposed, had, as he thought, 
been distinctly expressed to the person, 
whose immediate duty it was to conduct 
the measure: and he might well think it 
unnecessary to repeat it. But it would have 
been fortunate (and that it did not so hap- 
pen must now be regretted by himself), if 
the noble person who had the second au- 
dience had felt that necessity for clearing 
up all doubts upon so delicate a point, 
which the very information he received at 
the door of the closet would to most minds 
have naturaily suggested. Undoubtedly, 
however, it may be supposed that the in- 
formation received by government from 
Ireland, placed the necessity of tlie measure 
every day in a stronger light, and afforded 
greater aud greater hopes of quieting the 
Catholics, Will the ministers state this as a 
ground for enlarging the measure, or even 
for persisting in it? What hopes could be 
entertained of quieting the Catholics by a 
2B 





limited measure, supported upon principles 
which required one unlimited, which made 
what was granted no favour, and left what 
was refused injustice and oppression? Did 
the Irish government give hopes that these 
concessions would keep back the petition ? 
Was it not known, that, exclusive of the 
claims which that petition would bring for- 
ward, the previous requests, a compliance 
with which could alone give even a chance 
of keeping it back, were such as neither 
the Irish nor the English government were 
disposed to admit? Was not the meeting 
of the Irish Catholics, at which the petition 
was decided, a sufficient proof of the in- 
efficacy of these concessions, even if the 
declarations of some leading orators had 
not spurned at their nullity? What then 
had happened? The clear and precise dis- 
patch to the Irish guvernment had been so 


well understood, that Mr. Elliott, though 


answering in the words of that dispatch, 
had given a doubtful answer ; and that the 
Catholics, as was natural, were disposed to 
explain this doubt in their own favour. 
This favourable explanation was confirmed 
by the dispatch of the 3d of March, to 
which the consent of the king was implied, 
from the circumstance of his having returned 
without observation a draft which was sent 
to him without observation; and upon bis 
consent, equally implied from the conver- 
sation above stated, in which the difference 
was explained, the measure in its new and 
extended form was pressed on in the house 
ofcommpns. At length it became evident 
that the whole business had been involved 
in misconception. On the 13th of March, 
the majority of the cabinet, convinced that 
the king was immovable in bis determina- 
tion, communicated to him, through the 
medium of that noble lord, their resolution 
to modify the bill, so as to bring it within 
the limits ofthe act of 1793. With this 
resolution it appears that c majesty was 
satisfied. . Why then was the whole bill 
abandoned ?. It would, it seems, have been 
difficult to find arguments to justify an ad- 
herence to the exact letter of the Irish act. 
Was there nq difficult: then in finding ar- 
guments to justify the voluntary and entire 
relinquishment of @ measure, stated by 
themselves to be indispensably necessary, 
and which they should be deeply criminal 
if they neglected to propose? Ifit could 
be done in the latter case (as the noble lord 
in another place has stated that it might) 
without committing his majesty, why not 
jp the former? If it was necessary to com- 
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mit his majesty, was it not better to com. 
mit him upon a strict adherence to the act 
of 1793, and to carry their own principles 
into effect as far as that act carried them, 
rather than to abandon without necessity 
every part of their own measure, and to 
bring forward the sacred person of the king 
as the only bar to the progress of civil and 
religious freedom ? If it were true that his 
majesty were himself the only supporter of 
those principles which seated his family 
upon the throne ; if he feels himself bound 
by the obligation of an oath (not voluntary 
but imposed upon him as the conditio 
regnandi), to draw a line Which he cannot 
pass, whois there but must respect such 
adherence to principle? Who is there but 
must wish such a cofscience to remain un- 
molested? But is it true that his majesty 
is thus insulated from his parl:sment and 
bis people ? Did the ministers really be- 
lieve that they should carry their bill in 
parliament? Has not one of their leading 
membefs in another place declared his 
opinion that they could not carry it there? 
After the late aid decided opinion which 
your lordships have expressed upon the 
subject, was there a hope of carrying it here? 
Is there a doubt in the mind of any man as 
to the general sentiments and feelings of the 
country? Where was therefore the neces- 
sity of relinquishing the measure in a man- 
her which gave a wrong impression of the. 
real obstacles which opposed it? Still 
niore, where was the necessity of accom- 
panying the resolution to withdraw the bill 
with the stipulations contained in the mi- 
nute of the 15th of March, as they have 
been stated by the noble lord? As to the 
right of expressing in parliament the indi- 
vidual opinions of members of the adminis. 
tration, it was a right which no man con- 
tested, and of which his majesty only re- 
grets the exercise, because it appeared de- 
cidedly adverse to the great object of their 
exertions, the quieting tle Catholics, and 
keeping back their petition. As to the 
right of giving such advice in future to his 
majesty respecting Ireland, as the course 
of circumstances might appear to require, 
this was a general right, upon which if they 
had been silent, no man would have enter- 
tained a doubt ; but as applied to this par- 
ticular question, what did it mean? After 
along and distressing contest with theit 
sovereign, they had discovered, what they 
might have known before it began, the 
ultimate point at which he was determined 


to make his stand.’ By relinquishing theif 
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‘own bill entirely, instead of condescending 
to restrict it within the limits of the act 
of 1793, they had proved that any future 
proposal must go beyond that act. The 
‘power, therefore, which they thought it 
‘necessary to declare it was essential to their 
characters and to their duty that they 
‘should reserve, and irom time to time exert, 
‘was a power to bring forward from time to 
‘time, for the decision of his majesty, mea- 
sures to which his oath forbade him to con- 
‘sent. On this point, the king had decided, 
He thought 
himself bound to his Protestant people not 
to do any act, which was, in his. own opi- 
nion, contrary to the pledge he had given 
thein at his coronation: he thought. him- 
self bound to the Almighty, not wilfully to 
transgress the oath which he had sworn. 
However the arguments brought forward 
by others might convince tbe consciences 
uf others, it was by his own conscience, 


‘ right or wrong, that he must stand or fall. 


If he violated this sacred contract with his 
eyes open, with bisjudgement unconvinced, 
he must at once break bis faith with man, 
and prevaricate with his God. Under these 
‘distressing circumstances, his majesty pro- 
poses to his ministers to withdraw this inti- 
mation of their intentions. Was this a 
voncession which it was impossible for them 
to make? They had declared themselves 
‘desirous of keeping off the discussion of any 
question, contrary to the opinions and feel- 
ings of his majesty. By the exertion of 
their weight and influence in that direction, 
it was far from impossible that they might 
‘be successful. If they failed, it was. still 
‘in their power to inform his majesty that, 
‘as they could no longer in their opinion 
administer his government, without propo- 
Sing measures contrary to his sense of his 
‘oath, they must retire from responsibility, 
and leave his majesty to the advice of other 
counsellors. Having failed in convincing 
the king by the strongest statements of the 
indispensable necessity of the measure, which 
they had nevertheless abandoned, having 
consented to become deeply criminal by 
withdrawing what it would have been deeply 
triminal not to propose, from what further 
arguments could conviction and success 
be expected? What was. the invariable 
prospect, bug a fruitless and ynaviling con- 
test, productive of nothing but distrust and 


irritation? Are we then prepared to cen-! 


sure his majesty, if, after proposing in the 
first instance that the-intimation should be 
Withdrawng he claitied.some positive assu- 
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[race that this contest between himself and 
his confidential servants should not last for 
ever? Having seen how loosely, how in- 
accurately a proceeding of such importance 
and delicacy had been conducted: having 
seen how easily his consent had been im- 
plied to the very measure to which he 
thought his dissent had been unequivocally 
expressed, can any man be surprized that 
he should require to be secured from all 
future apprehensions? From all future 
apprehensions, of what nature? Not that 
measures would be proposed to curtail bis 
influence, or to abridge his power, but 
that he should be forced, against his- con- 
science, to consent to the extension of his 
prerogative. Is it not clear that when 
there is so little confidence between the 
king and his confidential servants ds to 
make it necessary on either side to require 
a pledge of any kind, the public service 
must suffer, if the conduct of affairs con- 
tinues im the same hands? When minis- 
ters peréeive that they have inconsiderate- 
ly, and for what appear unnecessarily, 
brought themselves into this situation ts 
it honourable to their sovereign, is it use- 
ful to their country, to cling to their offi- 
cial posts ; to force their king to reniove 
them, instead of removing themselves ; and 
to attempt to gain popularity by dismissal 
which they must be conscious they have 
not gained by their administration ?> This 
ybrings me to the second branch of the mo- 
tion of my noble relation. It was not ex- 
pected by me, and it would require a long, 
but not difficult detail to answer it. Ha- 
ving been prevented by the state of my 
health from attending my duty in this 
place during their continuance in power, f 
can only form my judgement from a gene 
ral view of their conduct. Of their en- 
trance into oflice [ say nothing, except that 
they chose to come in upon that very 
principle of exclusion, applied to a whole 
party from the highest to the lowest, a re- 
sistance to which principle, said to be ap- 
plied to a single person, had been the de- 
clared reason of their refusal to join in a 
former administration. Of their actions I 
can only seize the prominent points in a 
hasty and imperfect review. I look for 
their economy, to the inimense burthen en- 
tailed, I fear tor ever, upon the country, by 
the increased expence of the army, and 
consequently of the navy, incurred in order 
to try in the army upon a large scale an ex- 
periment grounded upon visionary theories, 
but which in practice the volunteéring of the 
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militia into the line had proved to be almost 
hopeless of success. 1 look for their just dis- 
tribution of offices and rewards; to their 
foreign appointments ; to their civil promo- 
tion; to the persons whom’ they have 
placed in pecuniary trusts ; to the persons 
whom they have prosecuted ; to the per- 
sons whom they have pensioned. I look 
for their energy and ability in the disposal 
of the military and naval force of the coun- 
try, to the expeditions they have sent out 
with so little delay in the dispatch, so lit- 
tle contradiction in the orders and counter- 
orders ; to the conquests we have gained; 
to the victories we have achieved; to the stu- 
pendovus advancement of our military and 
naval glory. For their talents in the ma- 
nagement of foreign politics, I must look to 
the cordial footing on which we now stand 
with those powers in whose welfate we are 
most deeply interested ; to the prompt and 
liberal succours they have sent to that rem- 
nant of Europe, which is still struggling for 
existence. For the wisdom and precision 
‘of their negociations, I must look to their 
megociation with France ; a perfect paral- 
Yel to their negociation with their king, 
where the point on which the whole turned 
was left for months so clearly defined, that 
it rested at last upon the recollection of a 
verbal communication, which was under- 
stood by one party in one sense, and by the 
other in a sense directly contrary. J see 
nothing upon this review, which should in- 
duce your lordships to express, as you 
would do by agreeing to this motion, an 
implied or rather a direct disapprobation of 
that exercise of his majesty’s undoubted 
prerogative, which you have upon former 
occasions stood forward tosupport. From 
‘my own personal feelings, I may regret 
much what has passed. I did not wish 
the fall of the late administration. It was 
“strong ; it was, or had been supposed to in- 
clude sufficient ability; it contained in it 
‘some persons in whom I had been accus- 
tomed in other times to repose confidence ; 
but I wished it either to be strengthened by 
the infusion of some better blood, or 
*to be checked by an opposition suffi- 
‘ciently powerful to guard against un- 
~due exertions of the strength of govern- 
ment. On one ground indeed I may be 
permitted to regret their fall; on a consi- 
deration of the principles of the persons 
who opposed them. I knew them to be in- 
capable of harassing or fettering any ad- 
ministration in the real discharge of its du- 
ties ; incapable of taking advantage of ‘ne- 
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cessary difficulties and burthens, to raise q 
clamour against them, which would aggravate 
those burthens and increase those difticulties, 
They would object to what they thought ob. 
jectionable, and guard those principles which 
they could not desert without inconsistency, 
and which to them were sacred. Whether the 
experience of the last twenty years can give 
the present administration much hope of a 
similar opposition, it is for your lordships 
to consider. My temper is not sufficiently 
sanguine not to leave me, upon this ground, 
some regret for the past, and some appre. 
hension tor the future. With these feelings 
and these opinions, I cannot but have some 
regret at the addition made by this struggle 
to the dangerous pressure of the times. If 
the struggle were not necessary, it ought 
notto have been made. Having been made 
because it was necessary, it ought not to 
be abandoned. Itis nochild’s play. The 
change is not the result of court intrigue, or 
party ambition. The present ministers 
have been called upon to support the king 
in the defence of his conscience. I approve 
their cause ; 1 do not distrust their ability 
or their zeal. They will stand firm to him 
and toeach other. With the sanction of 
your lordships, with the voice of the coun- 
try in their favour, what have they to fear? 
But, be the event what it may, with their 
king they must stand or fall. 

The Earl of Selkirk declared, that the 
propositions contained in the resolution 
moved by the noble marquis had, in the ab- 
stract, his unqualified assent. He had no 
doubt of the principle, that a privy counsel- 
lor, who should restrain himself by a pledge, 
from advising his majesty to the best of his 
judgement, would be guilty of a high breach 
of duty. He was also satisfied, that the 
late administration possessed and deserved 
the confidence of the country. He did not 
mean to imply an unreserved approbation 
of all their proceedings ; but he did not ex- 
pect to see an administration of more than 
human perfection. The fair criterion, by 
which to judge the late administration was, 
to compare their conduct with that of 
others; and in this view he was ready to 
maintain, that considering the short dura- 
tion of their power, they had accomplished, 
or put into a fair train of accomplishment, 
more important measures of public good, 
and that with less of reprehensible con- 
duct, than perhaps any administration 
within our memory. He was also of opi- 
nion, that in the present state of. Europe, 
the loss of a firm and stable administration 
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was.an event deeply to be deplored.—The 
uestion before the house, however, was 
not whether these principles were true, 
but whether it was proper, under all the 
circumstances of the case, for the house to 
record an opinion on the subject. The plain 
‘object and intention of the motion, was to 
convey a censure on the dismissal of his 
majesty’s late ministers, as founded on an 
unconstitutional act; a censure in which 
he could not concur. The adoption of 
this motion, or of any other of a similar 
tendency, he considered as an unwarranta- 
ble interference in the exercise of the pre- 
rogative.—The right of parliament, he said, 
to advise the crown upon the choice of mi- 
nisters, cannot go so far as to entitle the 
house to question the motives of his ma- 
jesty, for dismissing ministers who had 
lost his confidence, The king cannot be 
required to take advice from men, in whom 
he cannot confide ; and, were there no 
other reason, a diminution of confidence is 
a sufficient ground for a change'in his ma- 
jesty’s councils. If upon such a change, 
improper persons are substituted, it be- 
comes the duty as it is the right, of parlia- 
ment to state their opinion of the unfitness 
of the persons appointed : but it is on these 
grounds of expediency only, that they can 
recommend one set of men or reprobate 
another. It can never be maintained, that 
the king is accountable to parliament for 
his conduct in changing his advisers. Such 
adoctrine would sap the foundations of 
the constitution. If the motives for a 
change in his majesty’s councils be a fit 
subject for parliamentary investigation, as 
well might the two houses proceed to the 
election. of a ministry by a ballot.—Ex- 
cept upon the principle here contended 
for, it would be impossible to prevent dis- 
cussions, which are admitted on all hands 
to be utterly unfit for parliament discus- 
sions upon the personal conduct of the 
king, and on points at issue between him 
and his ministers. To illustrate this, let it 
be supposed, that the opposite principle 
were establisiied, that the motives for a 
change of ministers are a fit subject of par- 
liamentary enquiry ; and than let an ex- 
treme case be put: let it be supposed, tliat 
aminister should in council offer a gross 
personal insult to his majesty, such as 
would be an unpardonable offence from one 
individual to another; would there be a 
doubt that such a minister, be his talents 
and his virtues what they may, might be 
properly dismissed ? Now let the supposi- 
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tion be varied; instead of a gross insult, 
let us suppose an offenceless unpardonable, 
The supposition admits of every possible 
gradation between the grossest insult, aud 
the most vevial inattention. Between the 
two extremes, cases may undoubtedly be 
imagined, in which it would be a matter of 
the utmost nicety to determine whether 
the offence were er were not a sufficient 
ground for dismissing a minister. If such 
questions as that are to be determined by 
parliament, where is an end of the impro- 
prieties into which it would lead; and how 
are such questions to be avoided, if the mo- 
tives of his majesty for dismissing his mi- 
nisters are to be held a fit subject of en- 
quiry? When a change of administration 
takes place, on the ground of any great 
public measure, the propriety of the change 
becomes a fit subject of enquiry, as invol- 
ved in the discussion of the measure which 
led to it. ‘The present is not a case of that 
kind, but one of those in-which there is nq 
criterion to be referred to, except the feel- 
ings in his majesty’s breast, excited by the 
personal behaviour of bis ministers towards 
him.—The measure, from which all this 
discussion originated, having been aban- 
doned by ministers, is not the essential 
ground of difference, and therefore it. ig 
not at all to the purpose to enter into the 
merits of that measure. "The whole ques- 
tiun relates to the manner in which the 
measure was brought forward. As to the 
idea of the late ministers having had an in- 
tention to circumvent the king, cannot see 
the least ground for such an accusation; 
but it is not equally, easy to acquit them of 
very blameable carelessness, and of the 
want of a becoming attention to his ma- 
jesty. The very existence of misapprehen- 
sion on so important a point, would entitle 
us to presume carelessness; and the state- 
ments made to both houses of parliament, 
by members of the late administration, 
fully prove the fact. I cannot agree with 
some noble lords, who consider his majes- 
ty’s determination on the Catholic question 
as immutable: yet when his opinion had 
been so often and so strongly expressed, 
the king had certainly a right to expect that 
achange in his opinion should not be lightly 
presumed, without a very full and distinct 
explanation. It appears, however, that 
ministers did imagine a change in lis ma- 
jesty’s opinion, upon the most vague infer- 
ences; and proceeded act upon that 
supposition with a levity that would 
scarcely have been becoming on a subject 
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of the most trifling consequence. This 
conduct may fairly be considered as an act 
of personal inattention to the king, requi- 
ring an apology: and when an apology 
might have been expected, his majesty re- 
ceived what, without any disposition to ex- 
aggeration, may be construed into a de- 
fiance.—When the late ministers subjoined 
to the minute of council, in which they 
agreed to withdraw the Catholic Army bill, 
the reservations which have been the occa 
sion of so much comment, it may be 
granted to them, that they had no disre- 
spectful intention: yet, if they did not 
take sufficient care to explain themselves, 
they have no right to complain that their 
expressions were misunderstood. The 
king had said nothing which appeared to 
call for these reservations. ‘I'he act, to 
which they were annexed, did not imply 
the admission of any principle, to the con- 
trary. The noble and Jearned lord, lately 
on the woolsack, has himself stated, that 
the deference of ministers to the king in 
the present circumstances did not. imply 
that they must shew the same deference in 
others of more extreme urgency. If cir- 
cumstances should hereafter have arisen, 
such as to render the Catholic concessions 
a measure of indispensable necessity, with- 
out which the affairs of the nation could 
not be carried on, it would have be- 
come the duty of ministers to state it to 
his majesty as a measure without which 
they could no longer remain in office ; and 
it is altogether ridiculous to suppose that 
they would have been precluded from this 
conduct, because they had on a former oc- 
easion relinquished a similar measure, at a 
time when it was to be considered as ex- 
pedient and useful, but not of vital im- 
portance and absolute necessity. The in- 
sertion therefore of these unnecessary re- 
servations might fairly be considered as a 
threat to renew the subject under circum- 
stances of no greater necessity than the 
present. This interpretation is confirmed 
by the expression, that the advice alluded 
to, was to be submitted from time to ume ; 
an. expression which cannot easily be limit- 
ed to those cases of impending destruction 
to which it is now construed as applying.— 
Whatever might be the meaving affixed by 
the council to these expressions, it 1s cer- 
tainly noextravagant supposition to imagine 
that the king may have considered them as 
a disrespectful defignce, and as such, a suf- 
ficient ground for the immediate dismissal 
of his ministers.* This, however, he did 
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not resolve upon, but conveyed to them ap 
expression of his willingness to overlook 
the conduct, of which he bad a right to 
complain, provided he could be assured 
that he should not meet the like in future, 
Such appears to be the obvious spirit and 
intention of that note from the king, which 
is described as the demand of a pledge from 
|his ministers. Though in form, that note 
does demand a pledge, such as ministers 
could not constitutionally accede to, yet itis 
to be considered, that this was a paper, dic. 
tated on the spur of the moment, and in 
which we are not to look for the accuracy 
of a special pleader. ‘The spirit of it is 
essentially friendly to ministers, and implies 
a reluctance, on the part of his majesty, to 
part with them, totally irreconcileable with 
the idea thrown out by a noble and learned 
lord, that it must havé been dictated by 
secret advisers, and founded on a previous 
resulution to dissolve the administration. 
It appears, then, that the dismissal of the 
late ministers may be fairly traced to the 
circumstances of their personal conduct 
towards his majesty ; and in this view of the 
matter, no one will consider it as a proper 
subject of parliamentary investigation, whe- 
ther these circumstances were or were not 
of suflicient weight to induce his majesty 
to that determination. The noble lords on 
the opposite side, however, abstracting alto- 
gether froin those emotions and feelings, 
from which the royal breast can na more be 
exempt than those of other men, overlook- 
ing all the circumstances, which provoked 
the ultimate demand of a pledge, considet 
the subject as a dry and insulated constitu- 
tional question. It would have been un- 
constitutional, they say, for ministers to 
have given the pledge required, and there- 
fore it was unconstitutional to demand it 
and if this act was not owing to a secret ads 
viser, the new ministers who accept offi- 
ces, vacated in consequence of that uncon 
stitutional demand, must be held as assu- 
ming the responsibility.—The principley 
that a new ministry are responsible for the 
dismissal of their predecessors, and retro- 
spectively for the measures upon which it 
proceeds, I hold to be sound constitutional, 
doctrine, but the application, which is 
made of that principle to the present casey 
appears to me to be fallacious,—That the 
king can do no wrong, and that he can 
never act without advice, are principles of 
constitutional law, which, like many other 
doctrines of the law of England, are expres 
sed in figurative language, like’ all those 
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rinciples which juridical writers express 
under the form of fictions. These maxims, 
stripped of their metaphor, and translated 
jnto plain language, appear to me to mean: 
Jst, that the king has no power, by the 
constitution, to do any public act of govern- 
ment, but through the medium of some 
minister, who is held responsible for the 
act: and, 2dly, That the personal actions 
of the king, not being acts of government, 
are not under the cognizance of law.—The 
principle that the king can never act with- 
out advice, applies therefore only to acts 
of government. This interpretation is 
quite sufficient for the purpose, which that 
maxim is intended to effect, viz. to secure 
the people from the abuses of bad govern- 
ment, through the restraint which the fear 
of responsibility may put on ministers. If 
this responsibility attaches on every act of 
government, onevery act of the king in his 
executive or legislative capacity, the people 
have all the security, which that maxim 
can impart; and it would be absurd to ex- 
tend it to the personal actions of the king 
as an individual, to the occurrences of his 
domestic life, or to the circumstances 
which may arise in the course of confiden- 
tial communication between him and bis 
ministers, previously to their determining 
on any measure, which is afterwards to 
make its appearance to the public as an act 
of government.—Upon a change of minis- 
try, the new ministers are undoubtedly re- 
spunsible for the dismissal of their prede- 
cessors as a public act of government; 
and where the dismissal is counected with 
any other public measure, on that like- 
wise, retrospectively, they become respon- 
sible for the negative of their predecessor's 
intentions, but not for any private consul- 
tations, between the king and his former 
ministers, which did not terminate in any 
public measure, In the present case, the 
demand of a pledge from the late minis- 
ters, cannot be considered in any other 
light than as an occurrence of private con- 
sultation in the cabinet; an occurrence 
which cannot be a proper subject of parlia- 
mentary enquiry, since it is only in conse- 
quence of the king’s permission that the 
knowledge of the fact could ever have come 
to parliament. ‘That permission was 
granted for the sole purpose of enabling 
some of his late ministers to clear their 
tharacters of aspersions thrown upon them, 
and it is surely a most improper trespass 
upon the generosity which led to that per- 
mission, that a proceeding, such as the pre- 
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sent, should be founded upon it; a pro- 
ceeding which, however it may be in- 
tended by the noble persons who bring it 
forward, cannot be debated without a con- 
tinual infringement of that important con- 
stitutional maxim, that the personal acs 
tions of the king are not to be made the 
subject of discussion.—Upon the whole 
then it appears that the argument in favour 
of the present motion_rests entirely upon 
the gross fallacy, of considering the demand 
of a pledge from ministers as an insulated 
fact, and their refusal as the only assignable 
motive for dismissing them. It appears 
on the contrary, that, independently alto- 
gether of any such refusal, the dismissal 
would have been justifiable ; that, before 
the demand was made, circumstances had 
occurred which might naturally apd fairly 
have led to that dismissal. If upon receie 
ving that minute of council, by which -bis 
ministers agreed to give up the Catholie 
bill, the king, instead of requiring that the 
reservations should be withdrawn, had im-~ 
mediately and without further explanation, 
sent for the seals of office, could any one 
venture to say that the act would have 
been unconstitutional? and shall we be told 
that the act which the king might constitu- 
tionally have done before the demand of-a 
pledge, became unconstitutional after that 
demand was refused? that the mere cirs 
cumstance of the king’s having inadvert- 
ently made a demand, which his ministers 
could not with propriety accede to, can be 
sufficient to annul and bar the exercise of 
one of the most essential prerogatives of 
the crown? The noble lord proceeded to 
state, that the avowed object of the motion 
was to lead to the re-instatement of. the 
late ministers. However much he might 
regret that a change’ should have taken 
place, it could by no means follow that he 
should concur in machinations for forcing 
back upon the king any set of men who had 
lost his majesty’s confidence. He argued 
that no practical] good could ever arise from 
such a proceeding, even if it should sucs 
ceed; that a ministry forced upon the king 
without his cordial approbation never 
could be secure ; that the only consequence 
would be to multiply changes; and that 
every change necessarily involves much 
inconvenience to the public service. He 
agreed, that it was of peculiar importance 
in the present circumstances of Europe, 
that we should have a strong and stable 
administration. Such, undoubtedly, the 
late administration was; andon this ground, 
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among others, he regretted the change: 
but, though the late administration was 
strong, it was by no means to be inferred 
that, if re-instated, it would be equally 
strong. The strength of an administration 
depends in a great measure on the opinion, 
which the public entertains of its perma- 
nence. Before these unfortunate transac- 
tions, the late administration was univer- 
sally supposed to be immovably stable. 
Such an opinion can never be renewed, 
They formerly possessed the confidence of 
the king and the country, united; now, 
they would possess neither: for, whatever 
sense the publicmay entertain of the great 
and splendid abilities of the late ministers, 
the confidence formerly reposed in these 
talents, must be greatly shaken by a view 
of the extreme indiscretion of their late 
proceedings. Lord Selkirk further ob- 
served, thai, in the present circumstances, 
he could not approve or concur in a sys- 
tematic opposition to an administration, 
whose conduct is as yet unknown. He 
thought them entitled to a fair trial, and 
that they should not be condemned till 
their measures should prove them unwor- 
thy of confidence. It is true, that many 
individuals of the present administration 
are-well: known as public characters ; but, 
as a government, they are a new combina- 
tion of men, and asyet untried. He could 
not deny, that many members of the pre- 
sent cabinet had expressed’ opinions on va- 
rious subjects, which he did not concur 
with; and that, from a view of their former 
conduct, he could not avoid feeling consi- 
derable anxiety and doubt, as to what 
their future conduct might be: but he 
could not carry this so far‘as to say that 
they should be excluded, as utterly unfit to 
‘be trusted. Notwithstanding the opinions 
which some of them had delivered, against 
measures which he highly approved, he 
trusted they would see the wisdom of the 
wnaxim which their predecessors had acted 
upon in' coming into office, that, taking: into 
' eonsideration the unavoidable mischief of 
repeated changes, they ought to acquiesce 
"jm many things which they found’ esta- 
blished, notwithstanding their having ob- 
"jected to them when first enacted. He re- 
‘ ferred particularly to the measures adopted 
last session’ for the improvement of our mi- 
itary system, the spirit of which he 
trusted. would:be still adhered to. It was 
-also alledged, that the new ministers were 
pledged'to'a system opposite to that of 
conciliation. in Ireland, He coujd nothow- 
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ever perceive how they could fairly be con. 
sidered as under any such pledge, and hg 
trusted they would take the earliest oppor. 
tumity of evincing the contrary, by giving 
to the Catholics, not merely assurances, 
but practical proof, that, however they 
might resist further concessions, they were 
determined to execute in a liberal manner, 
the laws already enacted in their favour, 
Such a conduct, he was persuaded, would 
uot only be more honourable, but of more 
advantage to the new ministers, and tend 
more to promote the stability of their 
power, than if they should go on to encou. 
rage religious animosity, aud to excite ap 
prehension in the public mind for the safety 
of the ecclesiastical establishment. By 
raising a cry of no popery!, they might 
gain the assistance of a wild and fanatical 


mob, but would excite the disgust and re.» 


probation of every honest and sensible man 
in the kingdom,—Lord Selkirk proceeded 
to state, that those who, in the present cir 
cumstances, do not approve of the avowed 
principles or former conduct of the newly 
appointed ministers, are by no means 
reduced to the alternative of joining with 
the determined partisans-of the Jate minis- 
ters in a systematic opposition ; that there 
is an intermediate line of conduct more 
honourable, more constitutional, better in 
every respect ; that of giving an indepen. 
dent but qualified support to government 
so long only as their measures are recon- 
cileable with the main and essential objects 
of national safety. In times like the pre 
sent, a systematic opposition, maintained 
by so powerful a party, must tend to em 
burrass the operations of government, and 
to waste, iu the struggle for power, that 
strength which ought to be directed against 
the common enemy. Such proceedings 
may be fit for those, whose interests aré 


involved in the re-establishment of any pate 
ticular individual at the head of administra 
tion ; but those who are sens:ble of the ime 


minent danger of our situation, and whose 
primary object is that national safety in 


which our all is involved, will not be in- 


}clined to join the violent partisans of either 
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side of the house, If a few persons of 
acknowledged character, would unite in aa 
independent line of conduct, they must 
gain the confidence of the people’; thouglt 
their numbers might at first be smull, 
every thing they might say OT 
weight, and even’a small phalanx of soch 
men might be able to repress ebullitions 
of a factious spirit, whether it should ap 
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on the one side of the house or on 

the other. : 
‘Lord Boringdon said, he thought the reso- 
lution proposed was much too vague and in- 
definite, and as such he should, before he sat 
down, make a motion for the purpose of get- 
ting rid of it without coming to any resolu- 
tion on the subject. The latter partof it, he 
thought, wasa kind of surprise on the house, 
and he was of opinion that none of it was 
dalled for by any circumstances which could 
induce the house to come to any resolution. 
It wasin his mind a proposition which their 
lordships ought to entertain with much cau- 
tion, as it related so very nearly and particu- 
latly to the personal conduct of the king. 
A pledge had been required from his majes- 
"s late ministers, respecting the pinging 
lorward a particular question; and it had 
been assumed that the present ministers had 
entered into some such pledge. He believed, 
however, from the declaration of the noble 
secfetary of state below him, that no such 
ledge had been given by the present ministers. 
Tndecd, there could be no occasion for asking 
it, for they had never shewn themselves fa- 
vourable tothe Catholic question. He was 
also adverse to the proposed resolution on 
another ground, He did not think it would 
be binding on the house. Their lordships 
would recollect, that in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, that house came to a resolution, 
while at war with Spain, that the country 
should make no peace with a prince of the 
house of Bourbon; yet the queen and her 
iministers made peace very soon afterwards, 
and the resolution of the house was so much 
waste paper, and nomore. He wasready to ab- 
solve the late ministers from the imputation 
which had been charged upon them, of having 
attempted to force on the king any measure 
that militated against his feelings or his con- 
science; but he could not absolve them from 
negligence and inattention inthe mode in which 
they had conducted themselves. He adver- 
ted particularly to the uncertainty and ambi- 
guity contained in the Jrish dispatch, and 
thought them blameable in endeavouring to 
obtain his majesty’s opinion through the 
‘medium of a draft ofa dispatch. He thought 
if the noble lord at the head of the late admi- 
istration had openly and candidly commu- 
hicated directly with his majesty on this im- 
“portant and delicate subject, the late misun- 
tanding could not have happened. As 
to the pledge, about which so much had 
beth said, he would ask, whether, under all 
the circumstances which had been stated, it 
‘Was very extraordinary the king should re+ 
quite such a security to his peace of mind, 

Vou. IX. 
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and to the dictates of his conscience, after the 
representation which had been given in by the 
late ministers; and that, after a refusal of 
such pledge, his majesty should be desirous 
and anxious to look “for other ser ants who , 
would not treat him in a sithilar manner. 
What did the late ministers say respecting 
this pledge ? Why, that it was not fit to be 
given ; they introduced therefore the reser- 
vation, as a sort of counterpoise, and by so 
doing made it in some degree incumbent 
upon his majesty to call to his councils other 
men, with whom he could act more in uni- 
son. It had been more than insinuated that 
this change had been brought about by secret 
advisers. It did not, however, appear by the 
statement made by the noble lord (Grenville) 
before the recess, that even the smallest in- 
sinuation could ever be made that the king 
had acted in this matter by the advice of any 
person whatever. Much had been said as to 
the effects this would ‘have on the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland: he-hored, however, that 
when that body of men reflectéd on the ma- 
ny disabilities which had been removed by 
the gracious favour and condescension of his 
present majesty, who had, from the com- 
mencement of his reign, shewn himself desi- 
rous to act as far as possible for their relief, 
they would remember his gracious rezard to 
their situation, and would not be angry when 
they saw their complaints were not set aside 
from any cabal, but that they would accor- 
dingly conform themselves in such a min- 
ner, as to evince they had a true sense of 
their own case, and were convineed that no 
intention remains in his majesty but to main= 
tain the oath he had taken at his coronation. 
Feeling that the motion incladed a personal 
inculpation of the king for the exercise of an 
undoubted prerogative, he could by no means 
assent to it, and would therefore conclude by 
moving, that the house do now adj urn.— 
The question having being read from the 
woolsack, 

Lord Kinnaird ‘said,-he was. both sur- 
prised and sorry to hear the sentiments. ex 
pressed in the noble lord’s speech, but more 
particularly the latter part of it, in which he 
said that the Catholics would not be’ angry 
when they saw their complaints. were not at= 
tended to from any intrigue or cabal, but 
that they must solely attribute it to the will 
ofhis majesty. ‘This, he thought, was uot 
the happiest way of reconciling that large 


body of men to the opposition made to their 


claims,or of conciliating their affections, which 

had been weakened by repeated disappoint 

ments. The noble lord had told their lord 

ships, that he objected to the resolution, be= 
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bécause it would not be binding ; and he had 
quoted an instance of a resolution pasted ‘by 
the house about two centuries ago, that they 
would not make peace with a prince of the 
house of Bourbon, though the queen and her 
ministers did very soon after make peace 
with a prince of that house. He did. not 
see how this applied at all to the present 
case, or why, if a resolution of former.times 
had been departed from, and thereby render- 
ed: of no avail, the house should not, ata 
subsequent period of time, pass any resolu- 
tion which a present case might require. 
The noble lord then addressed himself to the 
earl of Selkirk, and expressed himself truly 
and sincerely sorry to perceive that noble 
earl had become so easy a convert to the 
support of his majesty’s present ministers; 
and that he had exerted those talents, for 
which he had so great a respect, in calling 
for the confidence df the house, on the ground 
that those new ministers were untried. Much 
as he respected the noble earl, and highly as 
he valued his talents, he could not, however, 
agree with him in that particular, of their be- 
ing untried. Jf he looked to the noble duke 
at the head of the present administration, no 
one could say he was untried. He had been 
in repeated administrations, none of which 
had effected any very great advantages to 
the country during their continuance. If 
he looked to the noble secretary of state for 
the home department (Jord Hawkesbury), he 
too well knew the effect his former diploma- 
tic conduct had had on all our allies, to draw 
any. very favourable conclusions from it; 
and that if it did not assume a more favour- 
able aspect, it could not jail to merit all the 
wit und humour which bis right hon. col- 
league, the present foreign secretary, (Mr. 
Canning,) had then so profusely bestowed 
onit. Jf he looked to the noble lord at the 
head of the war and colonial department, 
(lord Castlereagh,) he had given such striking 
specimens of the versatility of his genius, 
that he might safely be set down as a foster- 
: ing, careful, and uttentive guardian, to whom 
we might, without risk, commit the care of 
the virtue and talents of the present adminis- 
tration. A noble lurd, who had spoken last 
but two, speaking of the talents of the late 
ministers, had askeds in a kind of trium- 
peat tone, what ‘* All the talents ” (as the 
administration were called) had done 

for the service of the country. . He, for his 
wn part, thought the question might be 
teadily answered, and that highly to the 
ctedit and honour of. the, late adminis-~ 
tration. _In,point of economy, he had ever 
found them ‘ready to listen to all persons. who 
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were desirous and capable of pointing out any 
retrenchments. In regard to dispatch of 
business, he had seen none equal to them, 
for they had brought the public business to a, 
degree of forwardness that was unexampled, 
That noble lord had also talked of expeditions 
jlanned by the late ministers. He was, 
owever, the last person in the world who 
should talk of expeditions to the continent, 
when he recollected and maturely considered 
the mad expedition to which he had been 
himself a party ; but on the subjeet of expe- 
ditions, he would tell the noble lord, that 
if one of the greatest powers on the continent, 
if Turkey were at this noment at the feet of 
this country, such a glorious event was 
owing to the wise, politic, and spirited mea- 
sures of the late administration. 
say the same as to Monte Video; and he 
greatly feared the next thirteen months would 
not be marked by any such spleadid and im. 
portant acquirements, from the combined 
talents and wisdom of the new and untried 
ministry. . He was extremely sorry to find 
that attempts had been made to rouse the 
efforts of bigotry and superstition, and to 
re-kindle the flames of religious animosities. 
If there were those now in being who would 
carry those baneful and destructive passions 
into the very bosom and seats of learning, and 
would wish to revive the brilliant exploits of 
the dark and barbarous ages, Jet the effects 
to be produced by them rest on their own 
heads. This, he believed, was the first time 
that secret advisers of the king had brought 
on the downfall of an administration which 
enjoyed the confidence of the country, since 
the time of that great statesinan lord Chatham, 
who had declared, that there was a power 
behind the throne, greater than the throne 
itself, Yet before his administration was in 
asimilar manner overturned, that great and 
immortal character had laid the foundation of 
drawing into the service of the country a large 
body of the subjects of the state, aguinst 
whom as many and as violent prejudices exe 
isted as did now against the Catho.ics of Ire- 
land. During a long time antecedent to hig 
glorious administration, the war-whoop and 
cry of the country had been loudly and cons 
stantly raised against the jacobites in the 
north of Scotland, When that. illustrious 
statesman came into office, he found the arm 


in a state of decay—and how did he raiseit! 


Not by fomenting the prejudices which wer 
then so prevalent, but, by calling those very 
jacobites into the service. He from th 
ranks recruited the ranks, of the army: al 
a braver or more Joyal set of men neyer fo 
with more.energy and constancy the. 
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oftheir country. Such, he had no doubt, 
‘ would be the case of the Catl.olics of Ireland, 
‘fconfidence were placed in them, and op- 
rtunities given them toshew their gratitude 
and attachment. For their endeavours to el- 
fect this great national purpose, he considered 
the late ministers as entitled to the highest 
praise, and as such the present motion had 
his hearty support. 

_ Lord Sidmouth said, that the motion of 
the noble baron had relieved him from a 
considerable degree of difficulty, He could 
not have concurred in giving a negative to 
aresolution which expressed regret at the 
late change in his majesty’s government, 
and which also stated the impropriety. of 
acceding to any pledge, that might fetter 
the conduct of ministers in the discharge of 
their public duty. ‘lo the previous ques- 
tion he should have objected, because he 
was of opinion, that such a proposition as 
4hat brought forward by the noble marquis 
(Stafford) ought not to be entertained un- 
der any circumstances ; and it therefore ap- 
peared tohim, that the proper mode of dis- 
posing of it, was by a vote of adjournment. 
The resolution proposed by the noble 
marquis must be considered as arising out 
of the discussion which immediately prece- 
ded the Easter recess, and the renewal of 
itonly served to increase the regret - which 
he had felt at the time, and ever since, that 
such a discussiun should have taken place. 
Every allowance was however to be made 
for the situation and feelings of the noble 
baron (Grenville), by whom the explana- 
tion had been then given. ‘The circum- 
stances, which occasidned it, were new, 
and extraordinary : a mutilated extract of 
ecabinet minute had appeared ia a public 
paper, even previous to the change of go- 
verpment; and no efforts had been spared 
to place the conduct of the noble baron in 
the most unfavourable light. — These. cir- 
cumstances were suflicient to account for, 
even if they did not fully justify, the steps 
which he had taken in his own vindication. 
But, whatever might be the cause in this 
particular instance, it must be admitted to 
be highly desirable and important, that 
such a proceeding should not be drawn into 
precedent. Some ot the consequences of it 
already began to be seriously felt. Their 
lordships were now called upon to vote a 
resolution, founded on alledged facts, to be 
collected from a speech, delivered ona for- 
mer occasion, of which, consistently with 
the privileges of that house, there:could be 
00 existing memorial ;—but without any 


i 
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record on their journals, or any documedt 
on their table ; in fine, without: such a basis 
as the house would require to sustain a pro- 
ceeding even onan occasion the most un- 
important, As, however, certain particu- 
lars had been stated, it was indispensably 
uecessary that they should be fully detatled 
and correctly understood, in order that the 
transaction to which they applied, might 
be placed in itstrue and proper light. Un- 
der this impression, he relied on the pa- 
tience and indulgence of their lordships, 
whilst he laid before them such information 
as uppeared to him to be material for this 
purpose ; which however he should not pre- 
sume to do, without the sanction of that 
authority, under which the noble baron 
(lord Grenville) bad himself addressed them 
on a former day. [Lord Sidmouth was here 
interrupted by the earl of Radnor ; who ob- 
jected to his lordship’s proceeding in the 
detail upon which he appeared to be enter- 
ing, as being irregular in point of order, and 
not to be justified even by the permission 
to which lord S, had alluded. His lordship 
said he should have given the same inter- 
ruption on a former occasion, if he had been 
present when similar topics were first intro- 
duced by a noble baron, lately at the head 
of the government.] Lord Sidmouth re- 
plied, that, whatever mught have been the 
ubjection: to the agitation of this question 
in the first instance, which he felt, and had 
before expressed ; hecould not but throw 
himself ou the justice and impartiality .of 
the house, to be allowed the same indul- 
gence, which others had experienced, whilst 
he endeavoured to state such circumstances, 
as came within his own particular Know- 
ledge, and which, he thought, were abso- 
lutely necessary to the right understanding 
of the transaction; professing at the same 
time, that he was not apprehensive that he 
should have occasion to disclose any thing 
which would not be sanctioned by the al- 
lowance he had received, consistently with 
the obligation under which he had acted, 
as a confidential adviser of the crown. He 
then proceeded to state, that the noble ba- 
ron had asserted on a former day, that, up- 
on his entrance into office at the com: 
mencement of the last year, no declaration, 
or pledge had been required of him on the 
subject of the Catholic question ; of this he 
could entertain no doubt: and~ he further 
owed it to that noble lord, and to those of his 
colleagues whoconcurred with him (lord G.) 
in opinion on that subject, to declare, that he 
believed it to have been their earnest wish 
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and fixed intention to ayoid any discussion 
of it, or of any topics connected with it, as 
far as it could be done consistently with 
what appeared to them to be due to their 
own character and to their conscientious 
sense of public duty. As to himself, he had 
at the period when the late administration 
was formed, and at his first interview with 
the noble baron, and with a right hon. gent. 
now no. more, (Mr. Fox,) strongly expres- 
sed his hope that the subject would not 
again be agitated in parliament, and he had 
stated distinctly, that, if it should be brought 
forward, as his sentiments upon it did not 
depend on feelings, and opinions, enter- 
tained in any other quarter, or on circum- 
stances which were temporary, no conside- 
ration should prevent or controul his deter- 
mined opposition to it.—During a period 
of more than 12 months, nothing occurred 
‘which indicated a probability that the Ca- 
tbolics in Ireland were disposed to press the 
agitation of the question in parliament : but 
soon after the commencement of the pre- 
sent year, it became too probabie, that their 
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quiet forbearance was tempurary, and that 
it was only by fresh concessions that their 
dissatisfaction could be restrained from, 
venting itself in the form of petitions to the 
legislature.—At a meeting of his majesty’s 
cabinet at earl Spencer’s, on the 9th of Feb. 
various expedients which had been sugges- 
ted for allaying this sort of irritation, were 
discussed, without being finally approved: 
a dispatch, however, to the lord lieutenant 
was produced by the noble lord at the head 
of the government; which, from a miscon- 
ception of the objects, that it appears to 
have been intended to embrace, gave rise 
to those embarrassments that ensued, and 
which ended in a change of ministers. Tit 
dispatch, and the reasoning by which it was 
recommended, appeared to him, and to other 
members of the cabiuet, to refer exclusive- 
ly to three objects, to which the attention 
of ministers was called, as was then stated, 
by considerations of policy, good faith, and 
consistency. His majesty having been em- 
powered, by the Irish act of 1793, to grant 
military commissions to his Roman Catho- 
lic. subjects, in Ireland; it was deemed ne- 
cessary from the considerations above sta- 
- ted, first, that persons holding commissions 
under the authority of that act, should 
not become liable to penalties, if called 
upon to serve in Great Britain: secondly, 
that there should be secured to Roman 
Catholic ofhcets, and soldiers, the same to- 
leration in. the exercise of their religion, 





which was afforded to all other classes of 
his majesty’s subjects: and thirdly, that 


the capacity of holding military commis.’ 
sions, which was conferred by the Irish act, 


should be extended to his majesty’s Cathos 
lic subjects in this part of the united king- 
dom. Such a measure was stated to derive 
importance and urgency from the circum. 


stancesof the times, which called forthe une 


ted zeal and strength of the whole population 
of the empire, to enable it to cope with the im. 
mense military power, and insatiable ambi- 
tion of the enemy.— Much stress was also laid 
upon intimations given in the year 1793, by 
lord Clare in the Irish house of lords, and by 
Mr. Hobart, now lord Buckinghamshire, 
then chief secretary to the lord lieutenant, 
in the house of commons, of au intention 
on the part of the English government, to 
propose to the parliament of this country 


a measure, similar to that which was adopt. 


ed in Ireland; but though Mr. Pitt's admi- 
nistration continued 8 years from that 
time, no such measure was brought for» 
ward, and though he had since been 5 years 
iu office with his noble friend the earl of 
Buckinghamshire, he had never heard of 
this supposed pledge till the present occas 
sion. It bad however been explained by 
his noble friend on a former night, in a 


manner which had materially weakened, if — 


not destroyed the argument, which was 
founded upon it.—When this dispatch was 
first under discussion, he bad stated explis 
citely that he would not agree to any new 


concession, and that if it was a question 


whether the king should now, for the first 
time, be empowered by law to grant mili- 
tary commissions to his Roman Catholio 
subjects, he should entertain strong doubts 
of the expediency and policy of sucha 
measure; byt it appeared to him that 
there was no alternative but to repeal the 
Irish act, or to go the length proposed; 
and it was upon this ground, and to the 
extent of this act only, that his concute 
rence had been given.<-The dispatch was 
sent to the king at Windsar on the evening 
of the 9th, aud returned pn the follows 

day with a note expressing his majesty’s 
disapprobation of the meusure which had 
been recommended ; and “ the hope he 
“ had entertained that the subject would 
‘* not again have been agitated,” In the 
evening of the 10th, another cabinet meet 
ing was held; at which a minute was pre 
pared, describing in terms the most fe 
spectful, the precise ground on which his 
majesty’s servants deemed it incumbent 
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upon them to solicit his majesty’s permis- 
sion to propose to parliament a clause, to 
the effect before stated, to be inserted in 
the matiny bill, then pending in the house of 
commons; without adverting, however, to 
the expediency of repealing the exceptions 
in the Irish-act, or of extending the measure 
to the naval service. To this minute of cabi- 
net,which was communicated to his majesty, 


-not by himself (lord S.), as had been erro- 


neously supposed, but by the secretary of 
state, nO answer was returned the next 
day ; but .a council being then held at the 
Queen’s palace, he had previously to it, at 
an audience on the business of his office 
been questioned by his majesty on this sub- 
ject; when he informed his majesty , that 


‘he had been induced to concur in the pro- 


posed measure, as a necessary consequence 
of the Irish act of 1793, from the considera- 
tion of which, combined, with the act of 
Union, it appeared to him that there was no 
alternative but the repeal of the Irish act, 
or the adoption of this measure. His ma- 
jesty declared, that he could not consent to 
any new concession, but that, in conse- 
quence of the Irish act, and on that account 
alone, he would take the proposition of his 
eabinet into further consideration, and re- 
turn an answer on the following day.—The 
answer stated, that, “ however painful his 
“ majesty had found it, to reconcile to his 
“ a the removal of objections which 
* may lave the most distant reference to a 
“question, which had already been the sub- 
* ject of such frequent and distressing re- 
“ flection, he would not, under the circum- 
“stances, in which it was so earnestly 
“pressed, and adverting particularly to 
* what took place in 1793, prevent his mi- 
“ nisters from submitting, for the conside- 
* ration of his parliament, the propriety of 
inserting the proposed clauses in the mu- 
“tiny bill. Whilst, however, the king so 
“far reluctantly conceded, he thought it 
* necessary to declare that he could not go 
“one step further.”—Hence it appeared 
evident, that his majesty conceived the pro- 
position to be grounded entirely on the act 
of 1793; aud to have no other object than 
that of extending its operation to Great 
Britain. This, as he had before stated, was 
the light in which it had been regarded, not 
only by himself, but by other members of 
the cabinet. By the Jord chancellor it had 


' been described to his majesty on the 11th of 


February, as nothing more than a corollary 
from that act ; and in this view of it, lord 
Howick, on @ subsequent day (Feb, 20), 
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gave notice to the house of.commonis, of his- 
intention . to. propose some additional 
clauses in the mutiny bill, In that light i¢ | 
was so far understood -by Mr, Elliott, the 

secretary to the lord lieutenant, thatvhe 

made his communication to the Catholics 

accordingly, and referred to governs 

ment at home a question which had been 

put to him at a meeting at Dublin, whether it” 
was intended to repeal “ the limitations of 
‘‘the act of 179%, and render Catholics ca- 
“ pable of holding the situations of com» 

‘‘ inander-in-chief, master-general of the 

“ ordnance, and of generals on the staff?” 

—It must also be observed, that the dis- 
patch, according to the terms in which it 
was conceived, was, strictly speaking, applie 
cable to no other than this limited cone 
struction. It proposed to give to the Ca- 
tholics a competency to “ hold any military 
‘* commission whatever:” but military 
offices, excepted by the act of 1793, are 
not understood as being held under mi- 
litary commissions : and it is remarkable, 

that, in the clauses which it was intended to 

‘insert in the mutiny bill, the words, “ or 

appointments” were added to the word 
‘«< commissions,” as being apparently neces- 

sary to repeal the limitations of the Irish 

act: and so strongly was the supposed ime 

port of these words impressed on the minds 

of some most intelligent members of the 

other house of parliament, that, for the pur- 

pose of giving effect to their opinion of the 

expediency of confining the measure to the 

Irish act, they had intended to propose that 

the additional words “ or appointments” 

should be omitted; which alteration would 

have rendered the clauses not.only conform- 

able to their wishes, but to the terms of the 
dispatch of the 9th of February, as well as to 

what he had conceived to be the true con- 

struction of it. It therefore appears, that 

the dispatch itself, as well as the reasoning 

upon which it was recommended, was not 

calculated to impart to his majesty’s mind a 
kaowledge of the extensive import which 

it was actually intended to convey: and 

that it was not only not extraordinary that it 

should have been understood by his majes- 

ty in a limited sense, but that it would be 

justly a matter of surprise if it could have 

been viewed in any other light.—Lord Sid. 

mouth then proceeded to state what) had 

occurred after he had learnt that the 

sure was designed to be carried beyond the 

provisions of the Irish act. His own objec- 

tions were immediately stated to the noble 

lord at the head of the government, accom-~ 
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panied, by a declaration, which was fre- 
quently ‘repeated on ‘subsequent occasions, 
of the necessity under which he should feel. 
himself of opposing the extension in par- 
liament. A few days afterwards, upon be- 
ing informed’ by the judge-advocate-gene- 
ral, that he had been directed to prepare 
clauses, to be inserted in the mutiny bill, 
which would have the effect of repealing 
the limitations in the Irish act, he went to 
the Foreign office, the noble baron (lord 
Grenville) being out of town, and expres- 
sed to lord Howick bis own sentiments re- 
specting the measure, and his conviction 
that the extent-of it was not understood 
‘by the king ; and he owed it to that noble 
Jord to declare, that he manifested the ut- 
most anxiety, that means should be taken 
to prevent or obviate any misapprehension 
on the part of his majesty, before the mea- 
sure was submitted to parliament. .On the 
return of the noble baron (Grenville), he 
made a similar communication to his lord- 
ship ; and on the Ist of March, this sub- 
ject was discussed in cabinet.—At that 
meeting, ‘he (lord S.) declared his persua- 
sion; founded ow his majesty’s language to 
himself onthe 11th of February, and on his 
majesty’s auswer to the minute of cabinet 
on the’12th, that his majesty was not'aware 
of the extent of the proposed measure, and 
likewise expressed Inis own sense of the in- 
dispensable necessity of. putting an end to 
all doubts’ on a point of so much delicacy 
and importance.» The’ uoble baron, how- 
ever, then stated, that he had seen his ma- 
jesty on the 11th of Feb., subsequently to 
the audience granted to himself (lord S.), 
and that he had no reason to doubt his ma- 
jesty’s full comprehension of the measure, 
as now intended to be submitted to parlia- 
ment, After much discussion, it was pro- 
posed by lord Howick,’ to, transmit to his 
majesty a copy of the clauses intended to 
be inserted in the Mutiny bill. Of this 
suggestion he (lord S.) declared his entire 
approbation; but added, that it would be 
necessary for him to accompany the com- 
munication of these clauses, with a note 
from himself, expressive of his dissent from 
those parts of them, which carried the mea- 
‘sure beyond what he had understood to be 
-intended by the dispatch to the lord lieute- 
nant, of the 9th of Feb., aod the minute of 
-cabinet, of the subsequent day, Ia the re. 
sult however, the suggestion of sending the 
clauses was nict then adopted, and no com- 
‘munication on this point was made from 
the cabinet to the king. In the evening of | 
* 





the following day, he pressed the re-consi- 
deration of the subject on lord Greville, 
and was informed by his lordship in 
answer, that the clauses had been sent on 
that day to his majesty;—they were ac- 
companied, as he had since learnt, by a 
di$patch to the lord lieutenant, and a note 
from the secretary of state. On the Tues- 
day evening (March the 3d) ke found, that 
the clauses were returned by the king with- 
out any comment; from which circum- 
stance, his majesty’s acquiescence had been 
inferred; an inference sdmewhat hastily 
drawn, as he thought, and upon insuflicient 
grounds.—On the following day, he waited 
on his majesty at the Queen’s palace, on 
his official business; and then stated, at 
an audience, what it would have been 
niore satisfactory to him to have expressed 
in anote at an earlier period, and which 
he should have had an opportunity of do- 
ing, if the clauses had been communicated 
to his majesty, in consequence of a minute 
of the cabinet. On that day the king ha- 
ving been fully apprised, not only by him- 
self, but by lord Howick, of the nature and 
details of the measure, communicated to 
lord Howick his sentiments, in a manner 
which had unquestionably been misunders 
stood by that noble lord: but it was also 
an indisputable fact, that it was intended 
by his majesty explicitly to declare that 
his Consent was confined to that part ofthe 
measure to’ which he had before reluctantly 
acceded, viz. the extension of the act of 
1793 to Great Britain—-On the Friday 
following, it having been judged proper ta 
relinquish the mode of proceeding by 
clauses in the Mutiny bill, lord Howick 
moved the house of commons for leave ta 
bring ina bill, the object of which was to 
open both army and navy, without restric- 
tion or limitation, to the Catholics and 
Dissenters of the United Kingdom. The 
bill was accordingly broughtin, and ordered 
to be read a second time on Thursday the 
12th of March. Under these circumstan« 
ces, and having been apprised of the fas 
vourable manner in which lord Howick’s 
proposition appeared to have been received 
in ‘the house of commons, he (lord S.) 
wrote, on Monday the 9th, to lord Gren- 
ville, stating, that * He found it impos- 


‘* sible to act up to his own opinions on 


‘parts of this bill, in the manner which 
“their influence on his mind necessarily 
*‘ required, and, at the same time, to Sa 
“ tisfy his sense’ of what was due to the 
‘government of which he was a members’ 
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On the next day, he had a conversation on 
the subject with the noble baron, and, on 
the day. following, he informed him, by 
Jetter, of his determination to retire from 
the office of president of the council, * as 
the only course he could pursue with jus- 
tice to the noble lord, and with honourto 
“himself.” On that day (March the 11th), 
’ he made a communication to his majesty to 
a similar effect, and immediately received 
his majesty’s gracious commands to re- 
main in his office. The uoble baron (lord 
G.) having also expressed to him, by Jet- 
ter, his wish, that his resolution might be 
suspended, he acquiesced, upon a distinct 
understanding, tbat he was to be considered 
as completely at liberty to take such steps 
as he might think proper for opposing the 
bill then before parliament.—On that day 
(March the 11th), his majesty expressed to 
lord Sidmouth in strong terms, as soon as 
he entered his closet, his surprise at the ex- 
tent of the proposition which had _ been 
opened in the house of commons; his ma- 
jesty having, as he conceived, apprised lord 
Howick, on the preceding Wednesday, of his 
decided repugnance to that part of it which 
went beyond the Irish act of 1793. There 
could be no possible doubt but that on this 
pointlord Howick had misconceived his ma- 
jesty. Lord H. was incapable of opening a 
proposition in the house of commons in his 
official character, contrary to the kuown 
opinion of the king, and in the face of his 
authority. Lord Howick however stood not 
in need of any farther vindication on this 
subject ; ample justice had been done him 
by the gracious declaration of his sovereign. 
It should be stated, that, on that day, 
lord Grenville was distinctly informed by 
his majesty, that to that part of the bill 
which exceeded the limits of the act of 1793 
he could uot be induced to give hig consent. 
—From thvs statement, lord Sidmouth said, 
it appeared, that bis majesty, having re- 
ceived the clauses on Tuesday the 3d of 
March, took au opportunity, on the follow- 
ing day, of expressing to lord Howick, in 
person, his objection to the exteut to which 
the measure was proposed to be carried : that 
his majesty, unaware that he had not been 
0 understood by his lordship, manifested, 


onthe 11th, (the day on which his majes- | 


jy. was next at the Queen’s Palace) his sur- 
prise at the proposition which had been 
submitted to the house of commons; and 
on that day declared his sentiments to lord 


5 ; a ant ; - . 
Grenville in a manner upon which no mis- 


Sonception appears te have arisen,—Under: 
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these circumstances, he (lord S.) entertain- 
ed a hope, which he expressed to the noble, 
lord at the head of the goverament, that 
the bill might be so modified. as to free it 
from objections which were evidently in-, 
superable: that hope was however disap-; 
pointed.—On the 15th, a meeting was held 
of a large majority of his, majesty’s. confi-, 
dential servants, to.which neither the lord 
chancellor, the chief justice of the king’s 
bench, ner himself, were summoned ; and 
of which they were not apprised. At that 
meeting, it is understood, that a, minute was 
prepared, declaring a willingness to aban- 
don the biil, but accompanying the offer 
with certain reservations, which were, he 
thought, deeply. to be lamented,;and which 
appear to have been the immediate cause of 
the events which ensued.—The effect on his 
majesty was such as might have been ex- 
pected. He probably apprehended that a 
question from which he had already suf- 
fered so much, was never to be at rest: that 
his mind, made up as it was from a com. 
bined sense of religious and politicial obli- 
gation, was to remain perpetually exposed 
to a recurrence of importunity and, anxiety, 
Having.expressed his hope, but a short time 
before, that he might not again be distressed 
on this subject, he now required that he 
should hear of it no. more ; and claimed 
from his ministers a written declaration to 
that effect. This he (lord S,) understood 
to be the case ; though at the time when he 
was speaking, he had neither seen the mi- 
nute of his late colleagues, nor his majesty’s 
answer. He believed, however, that the 
statement was correct; and he had no hesi- 
tation in declaring, that, under any pledge 
whatever that was to fetter him in the pere 
formance of his public duty, he would never 
accept office, nor remain, in it. But this 
requisition was to be considered with refe- 
rence, not only to the abstract principle 
upon which he trusted there could be no 
difference of opinion, but to the peculiar 
nature of the case, and to the circumstances 
with which it was attended. The question 
to which it applied was not, in his majesty’s 
estimation, merely. political ; it was.one. of 
honour and of conscience, connected with 
the deepest sense of. public duty, and of 
religious obligation ; deriving its importance 
from the conditions which established the 
house of Brunswick ,on. the ,throne, and 
which at the time of bis coronation had been 
solemnly ratified by himself.— Was. it, ther 
possible forthe house of lords. to fix,.dp 
their journa!s a recorded censure of a. step 
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which could only be ascribed to such feel- 
ings, aiid’ such principles? For his own 
part; had he beet? one of ‘those to whom 
the answer was addressed, he should have 
-considered it in no other light than as a pain- 
ful but decisive proof, that he no longer pos- 
sessed that'portion of the royal confidence, 
which could afford him a prospect of car- 
rying on the government, to the satisfaction 
of his majesty; and he should accordingly 
have asked permission to retire from his 
service. Such would have been his conduct ; 
and here was a material point of difference 
between. his late colleagues and himself. 
He could not forbear adding, that his ma- 
jesty, he was confident, had no intention 
to part with his ministers, previous to the 
communication of the 15th of March: and 
ke had no other reason for supposing that 
such wag his intention afterwards, excepting 
as far as he thought it might be inferrec from 
is majesty’s answer. Lord Sidmouth then 
proceeded to state what appeared to him to 
be the meaning and tendency of the noble 
marquis’s motion.” It was founded on the 
supposition of a wrong done ; and that, by 
the intervention of a secret adviser ; a sup- 
position vnsupported by.evidence, or by any 
reasonable presumption, and therefore 
thanifestly inconsistent with justice. No 
one, be said, could feel more strongly than 
himself the sound wisdom ofthat great cou- 
‘stitutional principle, that the king can do 
ho wrong: thatis, that for every act of 
executive government, there must be a re- 
sponsible adviser. But he contended, that 
there were many functions of the sovereign, 
which, though strictly legitimate, not only 
might, but must be performed, without any 
such responsibility being attached to them, 
and which must therefore be considered as 
the personal acts of the king. Of these the 
constitution does not take cognizance ; nor 
ean they be fit subjects of public discussion. 
In the present instance, there were few in- 
deed who did not believe that the answer 
was the answer of the king himself; that it 
proceeded fromthe uninstigated impulse of 
his own heart. Ifso, (and there was not 
Only no evidence, but no rational pre- 
sumption to the contrary,) where did the re- 
solution point? ‘To the throne, to the king 
himself! Such, he was bound to admit, 
could not be thé intention of the noble 
tmiargtis, or of thos who supported the mo- 
tion ; ‘but such was its Gbvrous and neces- 
safy direction, and'such must be its effect. 
' these considerations, he was com- 


pelled to resist it.— Inconsistent, however, | 
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with justice, and with the best principles of 
the constitution, as this proposition ap. 
peared to him to be, it was also objec- 
tionable, because the supposition which it 
implied, even under its most favourable 
interpretation, was utterly unwarranted by 
experience, He denied, that there wasa 
pretence for imputing to the august perso. 
nage, whose name, and whose conduct had 
‘been too much brought into discussion, adis. 
position to listen to secret advisers. That 
great and distinguished man, who had served 
his majesty with unrivalled ability, and with 
signal benefit to his country, during a pe- 
riod of 17 years, had, tohis own personal 
knowledge, rendered ample justice, in this 
respect, to his royal master; and to his at- 
testation he thought it incumbent upon him 
to add his own, founded on an experience 
of that degree of confidence which fixes the 
most unqualified, but at the same time the 
most houourable responsibility on a servant 
of the crown.—It had however been said, 
that to resist such a motion would be to 
excite and justify apprehension and distrust 
in the minds of the Catholics ; feelings ill 
suited to the spirit of toleration, and to the 
benignity, by which his majesty’s whole 
reign had been so eminently distinguished, 
The great body of the Catholics, he was 
persuaded, would not forget the liberal and 
magnanimous ‘policy, of which they had ex- 
perienced the advantage since his majesty’s 
accession to the throne, It was during the 
present reign, that the penal code, and 
various disabilities, to which they had been 
liable for nearly a century, were done away; 
and they were therefore fully assured that 
nothing could be withheld from them if 
consequence of a want of benevolence on 
the part of their sovereign. His majesty’s 
gracious disposition, so long tried, and so 
frequently manifested, was, they well knew, 
only restrained and limited by a sense of 
duty to his whole people, and by his view 
of the obligations which at the time of bis 
coronation, had been solemnly contracted 
by himself—It was not, however, true in 
fact, as had been stated by a noble lord who 
had spoken against the original motion, that 
“ the obstacle to the wishes of the Catholics 
“ was to be found in the honourable, and 
conscientious feelings of the king.” This 
position he absolutely denied. A jer 
obstacle was to be found in the declared 
opinion of parliament, and in the preval 

ing and undoubted sentiments and_ feelings 
of ‘the péople.—What, however, were, 
fact,the claims against which'the door saidis 
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to be shut? Claims, for the success of 
which no great degree of solicitude had 
either been expressed, or could be felt, by 
the great mass of the catholic community 
jn the united kingdom. It had been said, 
that the policy of the measure, which had 
Jately been so much discussed, was to sub- 
stitute a system of conciliation for one of 
persecution. He was, however, at a loss 
toconceive, at what period of his majesty’s 
feign it would now be said that a spirit of 
persecution had been manifested by tne go- 
vernment, or the legislature, towards his 
majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects. Lis 
majesty’s accession had, on the contrary, 
been, as he, had before stated, the era not 
only of an enlightened toleration, but of a 
liberal and enlarged policy towards persons 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion in every 
part of the kingdom; and, with respect to 
Jreland, it could not be seriously contended 
that of late years, to say the least, such a 
spirit had appeared to actyate the govern- 
ment of that part of his majesty’s domi- 
nions. No one would impute it to the ad 
ministration of the duke of Bedford : that 
of lord Hardwicke was a subject of general 
and unqualified panegyric : and he would 
ever contend, that whatever instances of 
violence and cruelty might have occurred 
during the disastrous period of the rebellion, 
they were in no” degree imputable to the 
system of government either in Ireland, or 
athome, Without recurring to an earlier 
period, he would only add, that in the year 
1793, the measures adopted towards the 
Catholics in Ireland bad not only been 
marked by a spirit of toleration and libe- 
tality which be admired and applauded, 
but by a prodigality of concession, which 
broke down the constitutional barrier be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, and made 
it, as he admitted, very difficult to take a 
distinction in point of principle, between 
what had been granted and what was with- 
held. For himself, who thought that too 
much had been granted, it was competent 
‘fo say, that he would not consent to grant 
‘more. He was convinced that concession 
beyond the point at which it had Icng since 
arived, instead of being the cure, was and 
would bea fresh cause of discontent ; that, 
topreserve the tranquillity of Ireland, it 
Was necessary to act on a firm, steady, and 
at the same time temperate system : to ab- 
stain from raising hopes, which could nei- 
ther be realized, nor disappointed, without 
‘Public inconvenience and danger; but, at 
same time to let the Catholics feel, that, 
Vou. IX, 
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though, an increased portion of political 
power was withheld from them from consi- 
derations of policy and expediency, they 
are in other respects precisely on the same 
footing as all other classes and descriptioxs 
of his majesty’s subjects, entitled to equal 
favour and equal protection.—This was the 
system upon which Ireland was governed 
in the time of lord Hardwicke, (a system 
congenial to that which, at the same period, 
was adopted in England) ; and, as he had 
the happiness of thinking, with general 
satisfaction and success: In Ireland, whilst 
it animated the zeal of the loyal, it had 
also the effect, in many instances, of calm- 
ing the turbulent, and of silenciug, if not 
of reclaiming, the disaffected. During 
lord Hardwicke’s administration, there was 
no agitation in Ireland on the ground of 
catholic claims, and it was a well known 
fact, that Emmett, whose desperate project 
was occasioned by other causes, declared, 
a short time before hisexecution, that such 
was the impression generally produced by 
the lenity and liberality of the government, 
that, if he had delayed his a:tempt only 
for a few weeks, it would have met with 
so little support as not to afford any chance 
whatever of success. Itdid not, therefore, 
appear to him, that, for the purpose of 
tranguillizing the minds of Catholics, it 
was necessary to agree to this motion. 
That object could alone be obtained by a 
wise, and temperate system of govern- 
ment; by firmness without rigour, and by 
conciliation without concession.—He then 
stated, that the intent of the motion of the 
noble marquis was evidently to censure the 
dismission of his majesty’s late ministers, 
and the practical tendency of it to raise 
the credit of the former government at the 
expence of the present, so as to effect the 
removal of the one, and the reinstatement 
of the other. From the motion abstract- 
edly taken, he could not dissent; but he 
disapproved of its object, and still more 
of the mode of pursuing it. He consi- 
dered the change of government as a pub- 
lic misfortune, particularly in the present 
state of this country, and of Europe: tut 
he would not on that account concur in 
attempting to force back the late ministers 
into the councils of the king. He ac- 
knowledged that he could not contemplate 
the present administration without feelings 
of anxiety and distrust, though he had a 


high opinion of some of the members of it; 


and for the noble earl in particular, at the 
head of the ordnance, he entertained the 
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most affectionate respect, founded on an 
intercourse of friendship, which had _nei- 
ther abated nor been interrupted during a 
period of near 40 years. But, on the 
present occasion, he was not called upon 
to weigh the merits of the new government, 
but to discharge a duty to his sovereign, 
and to the constitution of his country ; 
and the difference between one set-of imi- 
nisters, and another, important as it un 
questionably was, and particularly at such 
@ crisis, appeared to him to be of less mo- 
ment, than the difference between reducing 
the monarch to a cypher, and sup- 
porting him in the full exercise of his con- 
stitutional authority. These reflections; 
however, applied solely to the appoint- 
ment of ministers, and not to the mea- 
sures of government. — Lord Sidmouth 
concluded with saying, that he thought it 
incumbent upon him to state some particu- 
lars which appeared to bim to be material, 
in order to place in its true light a trans- 
action, which,. he repeated, ought never to 
have been the subject of public discussion ; 
theugh the conduct of the great personage, 
who had been so much alluded to, must, he 
was confident, appear to have been such as to 
give him a fresh claim, if possible, to the ve- 
neration, aflection, and gratitude of his peo- 
le. In bis vote on the question before the 
ah his lordship said he should be actuated 
by a determination to discouritenance apy, 
proposition which might be considered as 
tending even by the most remote construc- 
tion and inference to throw animputation on 
the conduct of the king, or to fetter and con- 
trou] his majesty in the exercise of bis lawful 
prerogative ; and onthese grounds he should 
support the motion for the adjournment. 
The Earl of Lauderdale rose and said :— 
My lords, in the course of my public life, I 
never heard a proposition more calmly, 
and decisively argued, than the propo- 
sition which has this night been submitted 
by my noble friend, to the consideration of 
this house. . And never, my lords, was a 
mode of aaswer substituted, | will not only 
say, more unfair, but more calculated to 
excite unfounded prejudices, to propagate 
throughout the country a doctrine which 
must inevitably tend to produce improper 
feelings, and to mislead the general deci- 
sion, Some noble lords have talked a great 
deal of conscientious seruples, and under 
the pretext of those scruples, they would 
call upon your lordships to judge of a con- 
stitutional question. . Next, the noble vis- 
count (Sidmouth) apprehends, and there- 





fore concludes, that the resolution of 
udble friend is directed. against the chas 
ractert of my sovereign; but I do contend, 
that a question, involving the conduct of 
the executive government, was never, in 
the history of this country, submitted to the 
decision of the legislature, in which the 
principle of responsibility was more clear} 
and accurately ascertained. The noble vig. 
count has argued, that in order to make 
valid the charge against secret advisers, it 
must be proved, that the advice was given 
previous to the adoption of the measure, . 
To this doctrine I cannnot subscribe; be, 
cause I am convinced that constitutional 
responsibility embraces not only advice 
given previous.to the measure taken, but 
goes as well to a passive acquiescence in 
deliberating, as to an active assistance in 
carrying them into effect. Suppose, for in, 
stance, that a dispatch ,was sent to the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, and that the 
voble secretary for the home department 
was ignorant of its contents; if he after 
wards contributed in the slightest degree to 
give efficacy and extent to that dispatch, 
then [ do affirm that he would be, in the 
spirit of the constitution, fully responsible 
to this house and to the country, forthe 
consequences of that measure, whatever 
they might be. But, let us view the cir 
cumstances of this transaction, Let us, 
my lords, consider the various links by 
which the appointment of the new ministry 
is connected with the causes which led to 
the change in his majesty’s councils. The 
noble lords on the opposite side, pretend 
not to be ignorant of the events, and of 
those circumstances which immediately led 
to the result. With such information, they 
assisted in executing the threat which was 
held out to obtain the written assurance 
trom the late ministry ; and, therefore, in 
my opinion, the responsibility upon them is 
much stronger. 1 will go further, and com 
tend, that the very acceptance of theit 
offices, after the knowledge they admit to 
have, of such a pledge being demanded, is, 
in the sound doctrine of the constitution, 
sufficient ground for holding his majesty’ 
present ministers responsible, both for the 
changes which have taken place, and the 
pledge which has been required. Were lis 
majesty’s present ministerseven to say, Itis 
true, we know that such a requisition We 
made, but we were not parties to it, ai 
even for ourselves have refused; still the 
constitution considers them responsidi 
In the goad times of this country, when tH 
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strong feeling of constitutional jealousy ac- 
tuated every man in the state, there was no 
argument, no excuse, no palliation, for any 
joroad on the just and acknowledged privi- 
leges of the people. When my lord Somers 
hinself, that able statesman, to whose ta- 
Jents and patriotism the country was so pe- 
culiarly indebted, when even he, I sway, 
pleaded to parliament, upon the discusston 
of the Partution Treaty, that he was no 
party to the measure, it refused to listen to 
the justification. It spoke in the sound, 
stern, and salutary language of the constitu- 
tion, that he who assists, that be who lends 
his name and sanction and character to 
carry it into execution, is the responsible 
person. At whatever period it might be as- 
certained that he engaged in it, or whether 
there were others who had previously intro- 
duced it, was not a matter of much conse 
quence. The country has a concurrent 
jodgment against them all, might bsing 
them to the bar of this or the other house 
of parliament, and arraign them for the mis 
chiefs which were the result. What was 
lord Danby’s case? Iu his own defence he 
produced a letter, that was written by the 
king’s order. But it did not avail him: 
wherever it originated, he was responsible 
for the execution, ‘The present ministers 
might say, We have not agreed to any such 
pledge, ‘The answer was, that in receiving 
their offices, they were bound by the spirit 
ofthat requisition, that they had virtually 
given it. Having shewn the late admigis- 
tration as a warning, the executive could 
tay, You know the conditions upon which 
you are called to my councils; you are 
aware of the kind of men suited to my opi- 
bions. In fact, the very nature of the 
transaction, proves to the most common 
understanding, that h's majesty himself 
felt he Was acting under advice, and-of 
course with his advisers, subjected to con- 
stitutional responsibility. The noble lord 
himself, who sits on the woolsack, must feel 
that his majesty was of that opinign, and 
therefore we may account for the expeditious 
determination, in two hours, of that noble 
lord—-a shorter interval of time than he was 
usually expected to ake up his mind in. 
But, to advert to the administration so 
litely formed, I am at a loss,to judge in 
what manner the contradictory opinions of 
the component parts can be reconciled ? 
Ww can we reconcile the opinion of the 
secretary of state for foreign affairs (Mr. 
hing), as formerly expressed, with. his 
Present connection with the noble secretary 
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for the.home department? or in what 
manner reconcile the immutable opinion of 
the latter noble secretary, with the repeated 
pledges of his colleague at the head of the 
colonial department (lord Castlereagh) to 
the Catholics of Ireland? Were these con- 
tradictions to be got rid of, in what. way can 
we conceive tlie repeated and long continued 
attachment and promises of the noble duke 
(of Portland) at the head of his majesty’s 
councils! Consider the present ministry, 
my lords, in their individual characters, or 
in their collective capacity, and you must 
conclude in one of these two opinions, 
either that there is no principle or cement 
of union amongst them, or that they have 
agreed to give up every doctrine and opi- 
nion_ to which they were most sacredly 
pledged.—-The noble earl here took a re- 
trospective view of the parliamentary opi- 
uions of some of the leading membersof the 
present cabinet, and on. the views they en- 
tertained of the necessity of catholic eman- 
cipation. If that question was not now dis- 
cussed, or brought forward before parlia- 
ment, it was not owing to the exertions or 
delicacy of the present ministers, but to the 
genuine loyalty and unfeigned affection o 

his majesty’s lateministers. He must repeat, 
that he had no hopes of any great national 
objects being accomplished by the present 
administration, for they had not the advan- 
tage to be well connected with any consi+ 
derable body of persons in either house of 
parliament, They had nothing on which 
to depend, except the personal favour of 
their sovereign and the Sheer influence of 
the crown, having rendered themselves 


‘obnoxious to all those who loved indepen- 


dence, by the servility with which they had 
accepted their situations, having recognised 
the pledge which their predecessors scorned ; 
besides which, the discordant materials of 
which they were made up, left no room to. 
hope any good from their exertions, differ- 
ing so essentially as they had done on the 
most essential points; and upon none more 
than on the very point which had occasioned 
their coming into power. But it was said 
that the motion now before ‘the house was 
a mere abstract proposition, and as such, 
unnecessary to be voted ; now, he admitied 
it to be an abstract proposition, but he denied 
that on that account it was unnecessary to 
be voted; on the contrary, he thought it 
became absolutely necessary to vote it, on 
account of what bad happened preyious to 
the dismissal of the late ministers, and on 
account of the terms on which the present 
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ministers came into office; for the maxim, 
that the king can do no wrong, had been 
brought into great danger by the conduct 
of the present ministers, if it had not been 
overthrown by it. What was meant by the 
maxim, that the king could do no_ wrong? 
* Did that maxim mean so absurd a proposi- 
tion as that the king was formed by the hand 
of God without.detect, and different from 
every other mortal? Certainly nothing so 
stupid as that idea could enter a sound un- 
derstanding ; but it meant, that as all go- 
vernment was originally founded for the good 
of the people,and as ours had been fortunately 
so kept up a long while, the people had a 
right to say, when any mischief was done in 
government, there was a fault somewhere ; 
and it was convenient to fix it on some other 
person or persons than the king; and as the 
king followed advice in his acts, it was said 
that the king can do no wrong; but, when- 
ever avy thing was amiss in his government, 
it was considered, not as the act of the king 
but the act of -his advisers. That adviser 
was responsible to the people ; and it was 
upon this principle that the maxim that the 
king can do no wrong, was founded. Hence 
the present resolution became necessary to 
support that maxim, because the present 
ministers had come into office in direct 
violation of the fundamental principles of 
theconstitution ; and unless the house mark- 
ed that act with its disapprobation, part of 
that constitution would be lost. For these 
reasons, the present resolution had his most 
hearty concurrence. e 

Lord Mulgrave observed, that notwith- 
standing the violent epithets used by the 
noble lord who had preceded him, he should 
discuss this question coolly on its own 
grounds. [He contended that a resolution 
like the presént was not to be found in any 
part of our Parliamentary History. He 
reminded their lordships of what took place 
ein 1783, when an administration was re- 
moved ; we saw then what we see now, 
an administration discharged, greatly dis- 
satisfied on account of its removal. Op- 
position carried with it great talents, but 
with as little discretion as marked its con- 
duct on the subject which was the cause 
of its removal: but not then as now, did 
‘such a resolution appear; nor was the 
king’s name used so freely then as on the 
present occasion ; and here he could not 
help reminding their lordships of ‘the esta- 
blished rule, by which it was held disor- 
derly to mentiyn the king’s name in a 
house of parliament to influence a debate. 
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He thought that the late ministers had been’ 
puffed up by silly and idle flattery, as if 
they possessed All the Talents of this coun. 
try, and it made them think they could 
dictate to the crown; but this was not to 
be done by them, nor by any set of men in 
this kingdom. It was said, that the course 
they were now pursuing had been rendered 
necessary by the conduct of théir sovye. 
reign; but that was not so, they were not 
put upon their defence, although they were 
pleased to say so. ‘Their sovereign made 
no charge against them; but under the 
idea of making their defence, when they 
were not charged with avy thing, they 
thought themselves at liberty to say some 
thing by which they ought to impute some- 
thing to the conduct of somebody whom 
nobody knows, whom they call the adviser 
of the king, in a case in which it is mani 
fest his majesty could not have had any 
adviser; and, as far as his own individual 
feelings went, he must-say that he felt con. 
siderable doubt of the propriety of making 
the disclosures which had been made in this 
case. The oath of a privy counsellor had 
been much insisted on ; but that did not call 
on them for their own justification in a cas¢ 
wherein there was no charge made against 
them, to bring forward resolutions in par. 
liament indirectly tending to reflect on the 
conduct of his majesty. Thesubstance of the 
measure before the house was, whether his 
majesty did not from the first signify bis 
disvontent to the measure which was pro 
posed by the late ministers in favour of the 
Catholics. There was no question but that 
his majesty gave his reluctant and tardy 
consent to the clauses in the mutiny bill; 

that he meant to confine the whole matter 
strictly to the Irish act of 1793; and that 
his majesty then said he would not go one 

stép further: and the papers row before 

the house established beyond dispute that 

fact. Now, considering how the business 

was conducted upon this, the measure ab 

tempted to be carried was grounded on 

the idea of preserving peace in Ireland; 

grounds on which his majesty’s late mi- 

nisters could not themselves agree, dnd yet 

they went on with the measure after they 


‘knew that his majesty could . not asseit 


to it according to his own conscientious 
sense of the oath which he took at his 
coronation—an oath which his majesty 
was awfully impressed with the convit 
tion of its being registered in heaven, 
These ministers considered whether they 
could mend the act of parliament which 
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they had brought into the house of com- 
mons; but finding that impossible con- 
sistently with the objects they had in view, 
they relinquished the matter altogether; 
although at the time they brought it in, 
they had solemnly declared it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the safety of that part 
of the British empire. And yet, after 
this, they claimed the right of proposing 
this or the like measure from time to tithe 
to his majesty; although they knew that 
the sense he entertained of his coronation 
oath prevented him from assenting to it, 
they claimed the right to do so—said they 
were bound to do so from the view they 
had of their oaths as privy counsel- 
lors; and yet they had not the same ten- 
derness for the regard which the king had 
for his own coronation oath, registered, 
as he felt it to be, in heaven. They were 
not blamed for what they did; they were 
not bound to relinquish their oaths, for 
they could retire from office; and why 
should they ask his majesty to relinquish the 
sense which he entertained of his oath? 
He really should have been sorry that any 
of those with whom he had the honour to 
act, should have brought forward this sub- 
ject before parliament in any shape; but 
the other side insisted on it, and the di- 
lemma in which they had placed them- 
selves was such, that he could notconceive 
how men.of such understandings as the 
late ministers, could place themselves in it, 
As to the question of.a pledge, he had to 
Observe, that no pledge was asked of the 
Jate ministers, until they had set the exain- 
ple by laying in a claim to be at liberty, to 
advise his majesty upon a subject on which 
they knew his mind was entirely made up ; 
and that was the foundation of the pledge 
required by the king; nor did he see the 
idea of a pledge in the same light as that in 
which it struck*some noble lords in that 
house.’ For instance, if William III. or 
George I. had said to any of the ministers 
employed by them—I have no objection to 
any of your principles in general, except 
that I think you are attached to the house 
of Stuart ; and therefore, unless you give 
me an undertaking or pledge in writing, I 
will not employ you as my ministers. He 
apprehended there would not have been 
any impropriety in such ministers signing 
such a pledge; and he wished to know 
why his majesty should be less entitled to 
be satisfied against the re-introduction of 
popery into this land ? How did the case 
stand at this time ? The late administration 
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gave way to the conscientious scruples of 
the king upon the present occasion ; but 
they attempted to retain the right to bring 
forward the same subject again when occa- 
sion should require ; which was as much as 
to say, When rebellion may rage within 
your dominions, and when you may be 
less able to resist the application, and may 
not on the sudden be able to forma ministry, 
then we will advise you to do what you have 
declared in your conscience you nevercan do. 
What sort of policy did these ministers call 
this? For these reasons the noble lord did 
not see the unreasonableness of the pledge 
demanded by his majesty from his late 
ministers. ‘As to the secret advisers who 
had been talked of, all he had to say was, 
that no such existed : if the late ministers 
knew of such a person existing, let them 
bring forward proof of it, With regard to 
the difference f opinion which had subsis- 
ted between the present ministry on for- 
mer occasions, he could only say there 
was nothing among them that was irrecon- 
cileable. But who were they who charged 
the present administration with disagree- 
ment upon public matters of opinion? Why, 
truly, those who never agreed on any thing 
until they united to form an administra- 
tion. Some of them had differed from 
each other on the treaty of Amiens, many 
more of them on the subject of the French 
revolution, and that most substantially and 
radically, and had treated each other with ree 
markable acrimony and asperity; and there- 
fore he owned his astonishment when he 
heard, fromsuch aquarter, objections te an 
administrauion on account of its being com. 
posed of men who had formerly differed 
from each other upon matters of public po- 
licy. As to the principles of the present 
administration, the best thing he could say 
of them'was, that they were founded upon 
pre-uniform and common feeling of regard 
and veneration for that great and illustrious 
man (Mr. Pitt), whose loss was so much 
and so justly deplored, and whose principles 
uf policy were models which the present 
administration had the ambition to imitate. 
What was the conduct of that illustrious 
statesman on this very question? did he 
come forward in parliament to do what was 
now attempted to be done by the late ad- 
ministration? No; he abstained from it 
altogether. The noble lord then said, 
that he never had so much confidence in 
any other person as he had in that right 
hon. gentleman. ll the praise the pre- 





sent administration could ever hope to. 
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meet was from acting on his principles,and 
imitating him as much as possible; for 
which reason, when out of power, they had 
never entered into any captious opposition. 
His lordship concluded with saying, that he 
hoped the preseut motion would not only 
meet the negative, but the reprobation of 
their lordships, pointed as it was against 
the sacred character of majesty itself, 

The Earl of Limerick lamented that Ire- 
Jand was always made the scene of faction 
and discord, by holding out and encoura- 
ging expectations that could not be grati- 
fied while the resolution of his majesty on 
the Catholic question was so decidedly 
fixed. He expressed: considerable disap- 
probation of the conduct of the duke of 
Bediord,in permitting the disturbances in the 
west of Ireland to spread from one district 
to another, till at last seven different coun- 
ties were involved in disorder and tumult, 
and this before any means were adopted 
for the purpose of suppressing them. At 
length the judges had been sent on a cir- 
cuit through that part of the country; but 
had they brought back the misguided men 
to a state of order and quiet? If his infor. 
mation was correct, the case was very dif- 
ferent. He said that many of the Irish 
Catholics were at present disaffected, and 
he would wish to give them a speedy and a 
positive denial, asto the indulgences which 
they claimed, that they should no further 
have hopes, that they should rot hereafter 

have any ground for complaining of hopes 
deferred. There had lately been upon a 
northern circuit some persons convicted ot 
riotous conduct, and shortly after, eight of 
‘ the witnesses were murdered. Afterward$, 
there were great enormities commit- 
ted in Sligo, as if they meant to dare the 
government. What! would you give up 
to faction and clamour what you refuse to 
loyal representation ? There were two cases 
which be-could instance, where two of the 
most loyal gentlemen in Ireland were pro- 
secuted ; they were certainly honourably 
acquitted, but the judges themselves ob- 
served that they had never seen such a 
scandalous conspiracy against any man, as 
that against them was; their loyalty was 
supposed to be their only crime. It was a 
‘strange remedy to think of removing the 
discontents of the lower classes of the Ca- 
tholics, by promoting the higher ranks to 
the top of the army. From the known 
fact that two regiments lately raised by 
gentlemen of high Catholic connection, 
were raised by ordinary recruiting, he 
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[doncladed that very little facility of re. 
crititing the army would be gained by pas. 
sing the Catholic Officers’ bill. The pro- 
ceedings that had been taken by the authors 
of that bill were calculated to make the 
Catholics think the English the eriemies of 
themselves and their religion. He fepros 
bated the versatility of system pursued 


.| with respegt to Jreland ; 4 system at oue time 


maintaining bigh Protestant: ascendahcy, 
and at another time conceding all to the 
Catholics. Hither concede every thingy or 
come to a firm resvlution to concede no 
more. He reprobated the practice of gos 
verning Ireland by a faction; and recom- 
mended not to discourage loyalty, nor to 
practise on the people for party purposes, 
It would’ be unbecoming the dignity of par- 
liament to grant any indulgence to men 
who were in the temper that the Catholics 
of Ireland at present were in. 

Lord Holland expressed great surprise at 
the language which the noble earl who had 
just sut dovn had held respecting the go- 
vernment of Ireland aud the conduct of 
the duke of Bedford, alieutenant who had 
endeared himsel! to every class of his mas 
jesty’s subjects in that part of the empire, 
and whose departure was the subject of 
universal regret, as his administration had 
been the subject of universal approbation. 
Though be had not the local information 
of the noble lord, and was connected with 
no factions and no factious families in Ire« 
land, he would venture to assert that the 
duke of Bedford's vice-royalty was looked 
upon in a very different light from that in 
which the noble lord had placed it. And, 
after all, what was the amount of thecharge 
against the duke of Bedford, and the anec- 
dote which had been alluded to, but that 
the Jord lieutenant had refused to listen to 
those, who pressed for violent and extraor+ 
dinary measures to put down some disturs 
bances which unhappily had prevailed, and 
persisted in employing the vigour of the 
law alone in maintaining and restoring the 
public tranquillity ? Indeed, respecting the 
state of Ireland, different noble lords had 
given different views. One said that Ire- 
land was quiet, and to bring forward any 
question about the Catholics was unnecese 
sary. The noble lord who spoke last, how- 
ever, said that disturbances prevailed; an 
seemed to censure, the duke .of Bedford's 
administration on that account. If any 
thing, however, more than another, recom- 
mend ed the conduct of the duke of Bedford 
\o the people of Ireland and to the lovers of 
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the constitution, it was that he claimed no 
‘ extraordinary powers, and had put iu exe- 
cution no measures of severity. ‘These 
topics, and several others, seemed to 
have been introduced with little application 
to the immediate question before the house, 
whic consisted of two parts. The motion 
expressed two things, regret at the change 
which had taken place at this time in his 
midjesty’s government, and asserted that it 
would be unconstitutional for any minister 
to give any pledge not.to give his ‘majesty 
advice on any particular subject. It was 
said, that this wa8 dragging the king before 
parliament, and sitting in judgment upon 
him. ‘This doctrine had been most ably 


answered by several of his noble friends 


who had already spoken, and particularly 
‘by bis noble and learned triend (lord L’r- 
skine) who had delivered a speech of so 
much ability and constitutional intormation, 
that to those most familiar with his elo- 
quence, it seenied to excel any of his for- 
mer exhibitions. If, however, he under- 
stood any thing of the constitution of this 
country, its freedom, its tranquillity, nay 
its safety, were involved in the maxim, that 
the king could do no wrong; which the 
doctrines on the other side tended com- 
pletely to overthrow, Ue was much sur 
prised to find that his noble friend (lord 
Sidmouth) had given countenance to such 
doctrines, and had maintained that there 
were Circumstances in which the king was 
his own adviser, aud instanced the remarks 
on measures submitted by the cabinet. 
But sprely this was no proof that the king 
could act without a responsible adviser, 
but the contrary. If ministers, after re- 
ceiving such remarks and suggestions, 
thought proper to adopt and act upon 
them, most undoubtedly they became re- 
sponsible. In no instance whatever did 
the constitution presume the king to be 
without a responsible adviser. ‘ A stronger 
instance than the case of lord Danby 
could not be conceived. That was a case 
when lord Danby had been engaged in 
something relative to a negociation ; but it 
might have been a matter in which the 
king’s conscience might have been concern- 
ed. Yet, though the king, in the most 
authentic manner, and not in any garbled 
extract of a cabinet minute published in a 
newspaper, expressed his opinion and satis- 
faction of lord Danby’s conduct ; though 
the king took the seals and gave them to 

. purse-bearer to affix to the pardon. yet 
the house of commons voted, that lord 
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Danby’s defenee, pleading the king’s com- 
mands, was an aggravation of his offence, 
as it tended to bold up the king to peolic 
odium, Who, then, are the persons re- 
sponsible for every act of the king? Those 
surely who publicly appear and give effect 
to the views of the king. It:was not ne- 
cessary therefore to seek tor secret advisers. 
Those who gave eflect to the resolutions of 
the king, were responsible; and if a con- 
trary principle were once to be sanctioned, 
and to be supposed the taw of the land, the 
constitution was at an end, the functions of 
parliament were a jest.. Nothing more would 
be necessary than to make_any public mea 
sure a question of conscience, and from 
that moment acts might be done for which 
there was uo responsibility. Parliament 
had, in every case, in the exercise of the 
king’s legislative authority, as weil as ev. ry 
other, always presumed that he acted by 
advice, and they had addressed him, toknow 
who were his advisers. In the present 
case the pledge of itsel!, though highly un- 
constitutional was little in comparisou with 
the principle that the king can do no wrong; 
which must be totally subverted if it was 
established that acts could be done, from 
which the most important consequences 
proceeded, and get there were no 1espone 
sible advisers,-Whe noble Jord here pro- 
ceeded to illustrate these positions, and al- 
luded to, the letters under the signature of 
Scevola, which had appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle on the ‘subject. Sir Wiliiam 
Temple had told the king that he doubted. 
whether it were not a contradiction to sup- 
pose that he could make counsellors that 
were not to counsel. What sir W. Temple 
thought a contradiction, the appointment 
of the present ministers seemed to render 
matter of fact. An allusion had been made 
to a supposed pledge given by Mr, Pitt on 
the Catholic question previous to his comin 
into office in 1804; but if such a report . 
was well founded, it was clear that some 
person had been the bearer of the pledge 
of Mr, Pitt, who then was out; and if so, 
it was obvious that secret influence and 
agency had been employed in removing the 
noble viscount (Sidmouth) from power i 
1804. Next, with respect to the misuny © 
derstanding which had prevailed on the 
subject of the bill brought into parliament, 
he would say little. It was not doubted 
that such a misunderstanding existed, and 
this circumstance alone could have lec bim 
to concur in its being withdrawn, But 
when"the bill was withdrawn, and that sort 
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of amende honorable made with respec‘ 
to it, he could not see with what propriety 
a. discussion of that measure was necessary 
to decide the present question, With re- 
spect to the bill itself, it was well known 
that its principle, indeed in a much larger 
extent, had received the approbation o! 
almost all the leading men in this country. 
Mr, Pitt had expressed himself in the strong- 
est terms as to the policy, nay the necessity 
of catholic concession. Another person of the 
most extraordinary talents, Mr. Burke, bad, 
to his last moment, earnestly recommended 
the repeal of. all the disabilities in the Ca- 
tholic body. Was it not shameful, then, 
that an outcry should be raised against the 
late ministers as enemies to the church, for 
proposing part of what Mr. Pitt and so many 
others had so muchapproved of? Nay, severa: 
of those in the new ministry, and connected 
with it, had entertained similar sentiments, 
and he left itto the noble viscount (Mel- 
ville) to argue the policy of the measure 
with those of the new ministry, who at- 
tempted to raise clamours and disturbance 
on pretence of danger from popery on ac- 
count of this measure. The noble lord 
then touched 6n some observations made 
on the minute of the cabinet, in which they 
reserved the right to submit to his majesty 
whatever advice respect#® the Catholics 
circumstances might require. He was sur- 
prized to hear the noble viscount (Sidmouthy 
say that it would be unconstitutional for 
any member of the crown to vote in parlia- 
ment in favour of any measure that had not 
“the king’s approbation, But, surely, nothing 
was more unfounded, It would not be pre- 
tended that Mr, Pitt had the king’s per- 
mission to vote on the slave trade, or to pro- 
pose parliamentary reform. As to the rescr- 
vation contained in the cabinet minute pre- 
sented to the king, at most it was superfluous, 
because it seemed only what was their duty 
to do, but in fact, if they had not made 
the reservation, it would have been said 
that they had deceived the King, in agita- 
ting matters he had thought to be abandoned. 
He now came to say a few words of the new 
ministers, and however amiable some of 
them might be in private life, or however 
qualified to shine in either house of parlia- 
merit, it could not be forgotten, that a 
twelvemonth ago they had considered them- 
selvesincapable, But, when to this was ad- 
ded, that they came in upon unconstitutional 
grounds, the reason to regret the change was 
greatly strengthened. It had been asked, 
show¢ver,. Would you take from ‘the king| 
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the prerogative of choosing hisown minis. 
ters, and give it to the parliament? No, 
surely; but parliament might give its ad. 
vice on this as well as every other subject, 
and a niore important occasion for doing g 
veyer occurred. Allusion had been made — 
to the case. of 1784, and an appeal made tg 
his noble friend, late at the head of his ma. 
Jesty’s councils, on that subject. But, if ke 
were. disposed to retaliate ou this pointy he 
might appeal to the duke of Portland, and 
claiin his aid against lord Grenville. He wag 
not disposed, however, to do so; he wag 
content wilh the situation in which those 
noble lords stood in this matter. But 
there really was no inconsistency whatever 
in his noble friend on this occasion. Ip 
1784, he’might think that there was no o¢e 
cation to advise his majesty.; but at present 
having no confidence in ministers, he might 
consider it proper and seasonable for pats 
liament to advise his inajesty. But surely 
in every respect things were now different 
from what they were in 1784, when parlias 
ment was dissolved. Yet now it was uns 
constitutionally threatened that parliagent 
should be dissolved if it would not support 
ministers. In 1784, we were at peace ; now 
we were engaged in a most difficult aud dans 
gerous war, Then, Mr. Pitt had recently 
come furward in public life, supported by 
the immense reputation of his father, and 
himself affording the highest promise to 
many. Now, the duke of Portland was at the 
head of administration, and in al} respects 
different. It would be cruel to push thecom- 
parison. But could the present adminis 
tration, composed of such materials, expect 
to make any impression on the country by 
aflecting the love, and following the exam- 
ple of Mr, Pitt? It was a degradation of 
parliament ; it was a degradation of -the 
country to suppose it, Often it had been 
remarked that breaches in free governments 
were made by men of splendid talents, and 
that they had paved the way for followersof 
the lowest character. Caesar made way for 
Catiline and the duke of Portland imitated 
Mr. Pitt in establishing himself in power 
against the constitution, But if any thing 
could more thoroughly paint the ill effects 
of the success of Mr. Pitt in 1784, it would 
be the attempts now madeto imitate him,and 
no small evil of that success would b, 
the country being brought to endure the 
present proceedings. But it was m 

in the new ministers, thé dregs, the leh 
the rincings of all former administrations 
to think that'they could excite thatfervouh 
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or kindle that enthusiasm, which supported 
Mr. Pitt. Ifthey attempted to procure 
addresses filled with the bigotry which 
some of them seemed to indulge, and that 
religious animosity they were so eager to 
excite, they would only be throwing a slur 
én Mr. Pitt, and stigmatising those opinions 
which he entertained. As to the late ad- 
ministration, he would say no moré than 
was necessary to defend them against the 
feflections cast on them. He took aview 
of their economical regulations, their plans 
for auditing the public accounts, their mi- 
jitary system, and various other points, and 
goncluded with observing, that it was one 
of the evils of the new administration. that 
they united no great portion of the peo- 
ple, or considerable interests in their fa- 
vour, while they came into power with a 
pledge against four millions of their fellow 
subjects. 

The Karl of Westmoreland contended that 
the pledge had only been demanded in con- 
sequence of the previous pledges that had 
been required of his majesty by the minis- 
ters. The late ministers had given a great 
many promises, but had done very little. 
They had done nothing of any consequence, 
either with respect to our army, Our navy, 
dur finances, or any thing else. He main- 
tained that the system acted upon by him- 
vlf and his colleagues, on all occasions, 
with respect to Treland, had been one of 
conciliation and mercy. ‘The late ministry, 
though they united “All the Talents” of the 
country, had realized none of their mag- 
nificent promises. ‘The present ministers 
however, humble and foolish as they were, 
would support the king and his prerogative, 

Earl Darnley maintained that, if the late 
ministers had given the pledge demanded, 
they would have abandoned their duty, their 
honour, and the cause of the constitution and 
the country. There could be no doubt, 
that it was contrary to the constitution to 
give a pledge of this nature. It was impos- 
sible, in considering this question of pledges, 
notto advert to the claims of the Catholics, 
Which had given rise to the difference be- 
tween his majesty and his late ministers. 
He was of opinion, that the restrictions 
Ought to be done away ; but at the same 
time, he was convinced, that this could not 
bedone with advantage, without the con- 
sent of the parliament and of the king. He 
therefore thought it imprudent at present 
toagitate the question at all, as it only served 
tokeep expectation alive, which was sure to 


 Meetwithdisappointment. Hethought there- 
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fore, tliat the late ministers might have fairly 
told the Catholics, that they were friendly 
to their claims ; but, that there at present 
existed an obstacle, which it was impossi- 
ble to remove, and that therefore it would 
be their interest to remain quiet for the pre 
sent. He was sure the sensible part of the 
Catholics would feel the force of this rea 
soning, whatever might be the conduct of a 
few agitators in Dublin, whose speeches 
had been published. He concluded by 
declaring, that he felt himself bound by every 
sense of duty and of respect for the consti- 
tutiow, to support the original motion. 
Lord Grenville observed, that, late as the 
hour was, he must state, as shortly as he 
could, the grounds ou which he would sup 
port the present .motion, which must, io 
his opinion, be voted for by every man, 
unless he was contented to go away with 
the impression that the constitution was 
completely overturned. He did not say 
that their lordships must feel themselves 
bound to vote for the first part of the motion; 
though he was grateful to bis noble friend 
who proposed it; but he must say, with. 
out affectation, that he regretted the dis- 
missal of the late ministry, because they 
had a system in train, which was working 
for the best interests of the country. He 
said nothing of himself, but only looked 
at the talents of his colleagues, whose un- 
wearied exertions and enlightened views, 
afforded the best hopes to the country: but 
if he regretted the loss which the country 
would sustain from their dismissal, he felt 
that regret doubled when he considered by 
whom they were succeeded.’ He did not 
mean any disrespect to them individually, 
but looked at their system, the grounds of 
their conduct, and the unconstitutional 
doctrines which they held. With regard 
to the origin of the difference between his 
majesty and his late ministers, he would 
not enter upon it, as he had stated it be» 
fore, with the permission of his sovereign, 
and he felt it theless necessary, because that 
statement had not been shaken by any 
thing now said, though some attempts had 
been made, as on a former occasion, to 
garble and misrepresent it, by taking de» 
tached parts of it. ,A doubt: had been 
expressed whether the draft of a dispatch 
should be laid before his majesty.. He had 
had some experience in this way, had seen 
the practice of others, and consulted 
many documents; and therefore he could 
state with confidence, that it was both a ; 
common method and the best method that 
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could be employed, because the king 
would be enabled to judge better by seeing 
the measure itself than by any explana- 
tion. In the particular dispatch adverted 
to, of which he had prepared the draft, it 
was distinctly stated, that the act of 1793 
‘did not extend to generals on the staff, and 
it was then stated, that it was desirable to 
‘enable all his majesty's subjects to hold any 
military commissions whatever; and he 
was astonished at his noble friend when he 
founded an argument upon this, that the 
technical terms of an act of parliament 
were not used in such a dispatch. When 
he mentioned “ any military commission 
whatever,” he undoubtedly meant that 
these words should cover all military com- 
missions, and nobody could read it with 
attention without being convinced of this. 
The word “ appointment” was merely ad- 
ded in the bill in order that the shadow of 
a doubt might not be left; but he should 
be very well satisfied if the bill were al- 
lowed to pass without that word, because 
he. had not the slightest doubt that the 
words of the dispatch went to the full ex- 
tent to which the matter could be carried 
by the addition. But still he was convin-« 
ced that there must have been a miscon- 
ception. This. misconception, however, 
he and his colleagues had left nothing in 
their power undone to remove. Witha 
view to this, they presented to his majes- 
ty a remonstrance as dutiful and respectful 
as subjects could offer to their sovereign ; 
the purport of which remonstrance was to 
shew, that the act in their contemplation 
was merely calculated to carry into effect 
the act of the Irish parliament in 1793, 
with the spirit of which it would have been 
manifestly inconsistent to grant those ar- 
rangements which were afterwards object- 
ed to. The noble lord, after dwelling 
more at large upon the arguments of the 
remonstrance referred to, as to considera- 
tions of general justice and of general and 
particular policy, proceeded to remark 
upon the words, that his majesty ‘‘ would 
not go one step further than the act,” 
which this observation alluded to. This 
act, he contended, was nothing more nor 
less than that of which his majesty had 
been frequently informed by the conver- 
sations held with him, and the dispatches 
submitted to his revision, before they were 
sent to the government of Ireland. With 
regard to those dispatches, he was really 
asionished to hear his noble friend on the 
«rosspench (lord Sidmouth) state, that he 
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had doubts as to the meaning of the fi 
which was sent to the duke of Bedford; for 
that noble lord had full opportunity of con, 
sidering it. Upon a fair view of all theciy. 
cumstances connected with this transaction, 
he was satisfied that no candid man would 
see any thing to justify, or even excuse the 
reproaches so liberally heaped upon him. 
self and his colleagues. With the question 
now under discussion, however, that trans- 
action had no connection whatever. For 
when the period did arrive that the misuna 
derstanding as to the bill referred to was 
found to exist, and the bill in consequence 
was abandoned, the proposition was made 
which called for this motion, As to the 
dilemma put respecting this abandonment, 
he begged to make one short observation, 
A noble lord on the other side (lord Mal. 
grave) had asked, why the bill abandoned 
should have been at all proposed if not 
necessary, and if so necessary, why it should 
have, been abandoned? but he would beg 
that noble lord to put this dilemma to 
some of the persons connected with him, 
to those who seceded in 1801, but parti- 
cularly to put it, for instance, to lord Cas 
tlereagh, who had so particularly pledged 
himself to the Catholic question ; who had, 
in fact, brought that question from Ireland 
with him. With regard to the coronation 
oath, he would ask, whether there could be 
any man in that house who had front 
enough to maintain, that after the Irish act 
had been sanctioned, which allowed the 
Catholics to hold certain commissions, it 
would be a violation of that oath to allow 
them to hold the rank of generals? The 
idea was quite untenable, as indeed, in his 
judgment, was every other proposition 
which would impress an opinion that to con 
cede to the claims of the Catholics wouldat 
all interfere with that general system which 
the coronation oath bound the king to mai 
tain. The noble lord reprobated in strong 
terms the artifices resorted to by ministers 
and their adherents, to excite a fanatical 
spirit in the country. He shewed, thats 
far from the present ministers being unk 
formly approved of by Mr. Pitt, as4 
noble lord (Mulgrave) had stated, thatil 
lustrious person had on many occasion 
marked very particularly his disapprobation 
of the greater part of them, and quoted the 
instances in which he condemned the col 
duct of some of them, particularly lord 
Hawkesbury, when presiding at the fo 
department. The noble lord observé 
upon the explanation, which he had laid 
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before the house with respect to the Ca- 
tholic bill, and the pledge required of him- 
self and his colleagues, and concluded with 
stating, that from the manner in which the 
present administration was formed, and the 
rsons of which it was composed, he could 
not think of giving it his support. 
~ Lord Hawkesbury contended thatthe whole 
of the statement nade by the noble baron, 
and of the debates to which that statement 
ave rise, were proceedings altogether irre- 
ularand unparliamentary. The noble baron 
Fad accused him and his colleagues of being 
the first set of ministers who had shrunk from 
responsibility, and meanly endeavoured to 
shelter themselves under the wings of their 
sovereign. He would tell that noble baron, 
that he and his colleagues were the first 
ministers who, in order to cloak their own 
misconduct and absurdities, had so strange- 
ly ventured to arraign the personal conduct 
ofhis majesty at their lordships’ bar. He 
(lord Hawkesbury) had acted. from a sense 
of duty in accepting a place in the present 
administration; and as Jong as he was 
conscious of acting upon such grounds, he 
should never shrink from the responsibility, 
to whatever extent it might be carried, to 
which his official situation made him liable. 
He had always been adverse to granting 
any further concessions to the Catholics, 
and even to cherishing any such hope in 
their minds. It was that hope which kept 
Ireland in a state of continual ferment 
aud agitation, and until it was laid at rest, 
there would be no permanent tranquillity 
in that country. The Catholics of Ireland 
were, he was certain, perfectly grateful for 
the many indulgences which the whole 
teign of his majesty was distinguished for 
granting to them: and equally confident 
did he feel, that they-wovld demonstrate 
that gratitude by their steady loyalty, and 
falsify the contrary prophecies, in which 
the noble baron seemed so much inclined to 
indulge. 
_Earl Camden rose to reply to some allu- 
sions that had been made to his conduct, 
while at the head of the Irish government. 
The noble earl denied that he was tied by 
any pledge, on entering into the present 
administration, and concluded with giving 
bis support to the motion for adjournment. 
Earl Moira rose to explain certain points 
which his noble friend (lord Grenville) had 
omitted, and contended that it was not in 
the nature of man, that the Catholics should 
desist from prosecuting their claims, the 
Soncession of which they conceived them- 
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selves to be entitled to by the steadiness of 
their loyalty, and the zeal and alacrity with 
which they were anxious to join in resent- 
ing the common enemy. 

The Lord Chancellor (Eldon) agreed with 
his noble friend (lord Hawkesbury) in re- 
presenting the present and a former dis- 
cussion as wholly new, irregular, and un- 
parliamentary. Indeed, he thought. the 
sense of their lordships should be strongly 
marked to that effect on their Journals, As 
to the insinuations that had been personally 
thrown out against himself, as having been 
one of those who secretly advised his ma- 


jesty to dismiss his late ministers, he should 


treat thein only with the contempt they 
deserved. The circumstance of his having 
had the audience of his majesty, he had 
stated to the noble baron (lord Grenville), 
and he trusted that that noble Jord was per- 
fectly well satisfied with the sincerity of his 
statement. ‘The only pledge he had given 
was the uniform tenour of his public life, 
His majesty asked no other, and he should 
continue to serve his sovereign to the best 
of his abilities, without fearing any respon- 
sibility that might attach to his official 
conduct. 

The Duke of Norfolk spoke in favour of 
the original question. After which, the 
question being universally called for, the 
house divided. on the motion of lord Bo- 
ringdon, that the house do now adjourn, 

Contents (present) . + ~. 135 

Pretiee 6 oo Het ae ae 
— 171 

69 

21 
aw OO 
‘.. 4 6a 
on Tuesday 


Non-contents (present) . . 
NN! gh! ge Py I ee 


Majority . . « «+ « 
—Adjourned at seven o’clock 
morning. 

List of the Minority. 
Fitzwilliam, Argyle, 
Hardwicke, Rawdon, 
Fortescue, Somers, 
Carnarvon, Braybroke, 
Rosslyn, Grenville, 
Lucan, Auckland, 
Clanricard, Upper Ossory, 
Leven, Dundas, 


Norfolk, 
Somerset, 
Devonshire, 
Winchester, 
Stafford, 
Headfort, 
Derby, 
Suffolk, 





Thanet, 
Essex, 
Scarborough, 
Albemarle, 
Jersey, 


Cholmondeley, 


Oxford, 
Tankerville, 
Bristol, 
Cowper, 
Stanhope, 


Northesk, 
Elgin, 
Breadalbane, 
Stair, 

St. John, 
Say and Sele, 
Darnley, 
King, 
Monson, 
Besborough, 
Holland, 


Ellenborough, 
Blandford, 
Kinnaird, 
Reay, 
Cawdor, 
Carrington, 
Carysfort, 
Erskine, 
Lauderdale, 
Granard, 
Crewe, 
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‘PROXIES. 
Grafton, 
St. Alban’s, 
Bute, 
Buckingham, 
Orford, 
Guilford, 
Spencer, 
Lincoln, St. Vincent, 
Landaff, Dorchester, 
St. Asaph, Fife, 
Oxford, Eglinton, 
Kildare. Anson, 


Ponsonby, 
Cassilis, 
Darlington, 
Lilford, 
Grantley, 
Mendip, 
Hawke. 
Bishops of 


Bolingbroke, 
Stawell, 
Minto, 
Blantyre, 
Yarborough, 
Ashburton, 
Glastonbury, 
Carlisle, 
Bulkeley. 
PAIRED OFF. 
Berkeley, 
Leicester. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 13. 
_[Muyures.] New writs were ordered 
to be issued for the election of members 
for the following places: for Marlborough, 
in the room of the earl of Dalkeith, now lord 
Tynedale, called to the house of peers; 
for Bedwin, in the room of viscount Stop- 
ford, who had accepted the office of comp- 
troller of his majesty’s household ; for Mit- 
chell, in the room of sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who had accepted the office of chief secre- 
tary to the lord lieutenant of Ireland; for 
Eye, in the room of lord Huntley, now ba- 
ron Gordon, called up to the house of peers. 

{[Poor-Laws Bitu.] Mr. Whitbread, 
in consequence of the business which was 
fixed for to-morrow, wished to postpone 
the re-committal of the bill which he had 
brought in on that subject, till Fri- 
day. He took that opportunity of sta- 
ting, that in Consequence of numerous 
communications which he had received, 
he had thought that it would be the 
best way to divide his original bill into 
three separate bills. The first of those 
bills would be with respect to the Poors’ 
Fund; the second would be, for a better 
€qualization of the county rates; and the 
third woufd contain all the remaining ob- 
jects of his bill. In consequence, how- 
ever, of suggestions and communications 
which he had received, he intended to leave 
out of his bill the clauses respecting the 
adjudication of settlements, and that for 
tating personal property. 

Mr. Shaw Lefecre said, that the subject 
was one. which, perhaps, more than any 
other, called for a most deliberate conside- 
tation and calm discussion. After the 
threat that had been thrown out a few even- 
ings ago, that parliament should be dissol- 
ved if they did not agree to this or that 
measure of the present administration, it 
was almost, impossible to expect, that, in 
the course of the present session, or per- 
- haps of the parliament, if that threat 
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for that serious and calm consideration 
which was necessary for a subject of such 
magnitude, importance, and difficulty, 
The case, as it now stood, was this: the 
statute of Elizabeth had been found not 
sufficient to produce the effects which it 
proposed. It therefore became necessary 
that some farther legislative provision 
should be made. He gave his hon. friend 
great credit for the attention he had be, 
stowed to this subject, and hoped, that a 
great part of his bill would be productivg 
of the best consequences; but he was sorry 
that the clause respecting the relaxation of 
the settlement laws was to be left out, ag 
that appeared to him to be one of the best 
parts of the bill. For the reasons he had 
before mentioned, he should wish the cone 
sideration of the measure should be post. 
poned to a.much later period, perhaps to 
the next session. 

Mr. Whitbread said, it must be, indeed, 
a pusillanimous parliament that would suf, 
fer itself to be deterred from the prosecty 
tion of its public duties by such a threat, 
which was certainly as indecent, indiscreet, 
and unparliamentary, as could possibly 
have been thrown out. That threat, how. 
ever, should have no influence upon his 
mind, He could not see any good conse, 
quences likely to result from protracting 
toa later period the discussion; nor did 
it appear to him, that that was the most 
likely mode to gain for the subject the ful, 
lest degree of attention and consideration, 
When a discussion was put off Jonger than 
was necessary, the attention of mankind 
was apt to relax ; whereas, if it was brought 
on while the subject was warm in their 
minds, it was likely to command more at 
tention, and to be as well considered, 
He had left out many parts of the bill, in 
consequence of communications received 
from a variety of quarters, and he was 
happy to acknowledge publicly, the great 
obligations he felt to those gentlemen who 
had thus assisted him with their observa 
tions. He had not given up that part 
which related to the relaxation of the law 
of settlements, but that part which 
spected the adjudication of settlemenis 
prior to the removal of @ pauper. Al- 
though he had received some opinions far 


vourable to, his original idea in that respect, 
yet the balance of opinions was m 

against it. He hoped, by yielding to those 
‘opinions,, the objections to his original bill 


would be done away, and that considerable 


should be acted upon, there should be time | good. would be produced by it. 
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Mr. Shaw Lefecre begged it to be under- 

stood that, in wishing to postpone the busi- 
ness, he acted under no impression what- 
ever of the description alluded to; for no 
threats whatever should deter him from 
doing his duty as an independent member 
of parliament.—The bill was then commit- 
ted pro forma, and ordered to be recommit- 
ted on briday. 
{Finance Committes.] The Hon, J. 
Ward rose to ask a question relative to a 
matter of the highest importance. The 
question related to a transaction which it 
was reported had taken place in the Army 
Pay-oflice, and which had been brought to 
light by the Coimmittee of Finance. As 
the circumstance was of the greatest im- 
portance in itself, as it very much affected 
the individual principally concerned, and 
as it was a matter peculiarly fit to be taken 
up in that house, he hoped that some mem- 
ber would state, whether the report cir- 
culated on this point was or was not well 
founded ? : 

Lord Henry Petty replied, that the chair- 
man of the finance committee was not in 
the house, otherwise he would probably 
have given such an answer to bis hon, 
friend as would satisfy him. Yet as he 


_ had sometimes attended that committee, 


and particularly as he had attended it that 
day, he was happy to be able to give an an- 
swer to the question. Ile had only to 
state, that in the course of the examination 
of a Mr. Thomas, a fact had ‘come out 
which the committee thought it their duty 
to investigate with the most scrupulous at- 
tention; and, since the discovery alluded 
to, the committee had accordingly been di- 
ligently engaged upon this delicate transac- 
tion, and a member of that house, who had 
been formerly paymaster of the forces, had 
been carefully examined, What the com- 
mittee meant to do on this point he did not 
precisely know, but it was of course to be 
supposed that they would not dismiss the 
subject without a full investigation of the 
matter, and making such a report as their 
duty and the nature of the case should 
seem to them to require. 

Mr. Ward thanked the noble lord for 
the statement which he had made, and ho- 
ped that the committee would make a spe- 
cial report on the subject. 

{Barrack Commission.]. Lord Henry 

etty rose pursuant to notice, to move for 

production of the treasury minute for 
fPhointings barrack Commission, toexecute 
the duties ofthe barrack-master-general. 


As he believed there would be no opposi- 
tion to this motion, he had only to put the 
house in possession of his object,’ which 
would best appear from a statement of facts. 
Early inthe last autumn, the commissioners 
of military enquiry thought it their duty to 
communicate to the commissioners of the 
treasury part of the 4th report, which recom= 
mended the appointment of a barrack board, 
to be substituted instead of a barrack-mas- 
ter-general, The commissioners of the 
treasury approved of the recommendation, 
and thought that such a board ought to be 
appointed, This was communicated to ni 
majesty, who approved of the measure, an 
affixed his signature to it, and the business 
might have been completed before the late 
ministers quitted office; but it had some- 
how happeued that the privy seal was not 
afiixed to the’ commission, and the noble lord 
who now held it bad not thought proper to 
affix it. He would not now question the pro- 
priety of withholding the seal from it. His 
object merely was to have the intentionsof 
the late ministry on this point before the 
house; but he might at least say on this 
occasion, that he hoped no definitive ar- 
rangement would take place till the report of 
the commissioners had been fullyconsidered. 
He trusted that-the house would seriously 
consider the report and the method of pre- 
venting the recurrence of such abuses as. 
had been found to prevail in this depart 
ment. He concluded by moving, that the 
minute of the late commissioners of the 
treasury, respecting the appointment of a 
barrack commission, be laid before the 
house, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
had no objection to the motion. On coming 
into office, he had found the case to be ex- 
actly as the noble lord had stated it to be. 
But this matter required great considera- 
tion. It appeared that it had been referred 
to the barrack commissioners and the comp- 
trollers of army accounts, and they had 
found great difficulty in. the business, and 
therefore it became those who were to be 
responsible for aflixing the privy: seal, to be 
cautious how they appointed persons to. 
offices, and adopted all the arrangements, 
without an opportunity of fully considering 
the subject, He certainly had no desire to 
precipitate measures, but at the same time, 
the observation ofthe noble lord did not 
very well apply here, when he recommend- 
ed the mature consideration of the report; 
for he and his colleagues had adopted the 
measure, before any. report at all had been 
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presented. But he agreed to the production 
of the minute, 

Lord Henry Petty in explanation said, that 
he and ‘his colleagues had fully considered 
the subject on the report of the commis- 
sioners, and there was this difference be- 
tween the two cases, that the report was 
now before the house, whereas then it was 
not expected to be brought forward for 
some time. 

Mr. Windham stated, that two out of 
the three comptrollers of army accounts 
concurred in the propriety of the mea- 
sure.—The motion was then agreed to. 

{Loan Interest Biit.] The house having 
resolved itself into a committee on this bill, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he 
had no objection to the interest of the loan be- 
ing secured forthe present year according to 
the mode pointed out in the plan of the noble 
lord (H. Petty). He wished, however, to 
avoid pledging the house to approve of any 
part of that plan for the future, He was very 
ready io. agree tothe first object that was 
stated, to prevent any new taxation in the 
present year; he was ready to agree to the 
10 per cent. which was created for the in- 
terest of the loan of the present year, and 
the sinking fund; but there were other 
parts of that very complicated system which 
required a more ample consideration than 
could be well bestowed upon it in the course 
of the present session, There were man 
objections to the principle of making pk 
manent those taxes which were originally 
raised as mere war taxes, and making them 
the fund which was to secure the interest 
of the loans. He had been well informed, 
that a considerable degree of sensation and 
alarm had been excited by the idea of con- 
tinuing the duties on exports and tonnage 
after the war, and he thought that was a 
part of the noble lord’s plan which ought not 
to be persevered in. What he meant now 
to propose was, that the interest of the loan 
of this year should now remain on the war 
taxes as charged in the noble lord’s plan ; 
but that six months after the conclusion of 

"peace, unless some other mode were resol- 
ved on by parliament, of securing it either 
by continuing the war taxes for the purpose, 
or by new taxes, it should then be charge- 
able on the surplus of the consolidated fund. 
He trusted, however, that the house would 
see that enough had already been done in 
the present session for providing for the inte- 
rest of the loan of this year without any new 
taxes; and he should wish to leave the general 
question open for the enquiry of the house 
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in the next session. The completion of an 
permanent system must take a considerable 
time; and since the plan was original] 
proposed, a great deal of new light had been 
thrown upon the subject, both in the dis. 
cussions which took place in and out of that 
house. He concluded by proposing aq 
amendment to the clause in the bill agree, 
ably to the observations he had thrown out. 

Lord H, Petty said, that if the loan of 
the present year were secured in the mans 
ner which had been already determined b 
the resolutions of that house, he could have 
no objection to adjourn the consideration 
of the general merits of the plan-he had the 
honour to bring forward to a future time, 
when it might be submitted to the fullest 
enquiry, and to the final judgment of par. 
liament. Asto the alarm and sensation 
produced, if any such alarm did exist, it 
must have procceded from a misunderstan, 
ding of what he had said. He had stated 
most expressly, that he did not wish to 
pledge the house to the continuance of any 
one of those taxes, but that he meant merely 
to assign that portion of the taxes, which 
was now represented by the war taxes, ag 
the security of the loan ; and to pledge the 
house only to substitute other taxes for any 
of those which they might resolve to discon. 
tinue. As for what taxes should be con, 
tinued after the war, and what should be 
discontinued, he had always stated, and 
still was of opinion, that the return of peace 
would be the proper period, in which that 
subject should be taken into consideration 

Sir T’. Turton rose, to enter his protest 
against the-plan of the noble lord, and pare 
ticularly that part of it which made the ine 
come or property tax permanent. He had 
received a number of letters on the subject 
of the income tax, and he thought thates _ 

Mr. Hobhouse, chairman of the commit. 
tee, here interrupted the hon. baronet, 
and told him that the property tax was not 
mortgaged by the present bill, and had no- 
thing to do with it. 

Lord H. Petty said, that if the hon. bas 
ronet would keep his speech for 3 or 4 years, 
it might possibly then apply to some ques 
tion relating to the property tax. 

Sir 7. Turton said, that he had no ambi- 
tion to make a speech upon the subject in 
three or four years. However, as he now 


found that the property tax was not mort. 


gaged at present, and that the loan was to 
be secured on the war duties on customs 
and excise, he felt that he could not the 
offer his objections to the property tax. 
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_ Mr. H. Thornton objected to the principle 
which had been proposed by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, of throwing generally 
upon the consolidated fund a loan which 
had been contracted for on a different secu- 
rity. He thought that this was not only 
contrary to all precedent, but to that good 
faith which parliament owed to the public 
creditor. 

Mr. Huskisson did not think the principle 
~ go very objectionable. By the present plan, 
the excesses of the eonsolidated fund were 
to be applied in a manner different from 
their original destination, which might as 
well be called a breach of faith. It ap- 
peared to him that it would be giving to the 
public creditor an additional security. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the principle of 
the right hon. gent. was merely that the 
war taxes should be security for the interest 
of the loan, and that after the peace that 
security was no longer to. be continued. 
There never was before an instance of any 
loan being secured merely on the future ex- 
cesses of the consolidated fund. It had 
happened at different times last war, that 
there was no surplus, and that was a case 
which might again occur, Sometimes there 
was an actual deficiency, and in that case 
this would provide no security at all for 
the loan of the present year. He could not 
conceive any objection to letting the thing 
stand as it did at present, at least as far as 
regarde' loan of this year. 

The cuu.acellor of the Exchequer would 
have no objection to extend the period to 
twelve months, after peace, instead of six; 
in which case parliament must meet, and 
would have time to decide finally on the 
subject. He thought nothing could be 
more objectionable than the principle of the 
present pian, which went to pledge the 
house to continue 91 millions of taxes as a 
security for 12 millions of money. The 
surplus of the consolidated fund was now 
3} millions, and he thought that was a 
very abundant security. It certainly would 
be possible to avoid the pledging the 
whole of the war taxes, by making perma- 
hent some of the least objectionable of 
them, —~ - 

_ Mr. Tierney again protested against look- 
ing to a supposed future excess of the con- 
solidated fund as a security, It would be 
entirely departing from all the principles of 
finance which had been established in this 
country. The fact now stood thus: the 
original bargain with the contractors for the 
lean was, that it was to be secured on those 
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taxes, and in consequence of that bargain, 
the ministers received their money, and had 
it now in their pockets. It was, then, too 
much now to say, that we would neither 
give them that security for which they bar- 
gained, nor any other security, such as was 
ever given for a loan, but throw them 
merely on the chauce surplus in the consoe 
lidated fund, when peace should be restored, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the public creditor was not entitled to more 
from the war taxes, than a security for the 
interest of the loan, and for the sinking 
fund created. As to charging loans on the 
surplus of the consolidated fund, it was not 
so extraordinary as had been represented, 
The chancellor of the exchequer of Ireland 
(sir John Newport) had charged any defi- 
ciency in the product of the sugar tax upon 
the surplus of the Irish consolidated fund. 

Mr. Ticrney said, the arguments of the 
right hon., for hecould no more call him 
the learned, gent., were such as could not 
be excused in a man who had been five 
days chancellor of the exchequer. If he 
were appealed to as a lawyer, he could 
not argue that it would be better for his 
client to have one security than two, and 
that if he already had two, it would be 
doing him no injury to take away one of 
them. There never was an instance of any 
loan charged upon the consolidated fund 
without making some increase to it by 
taxes. If the right hon. gent. would ase 
sign 1,200,000/. taxes, for the interest and 
sinking fund of the loan of this year, he 
would be content; but if he did not, the 
contractors had, in common justice, a right 
to the security for which they originally 
bargained. 

Sir John Newport stated, that the differ 
ence in the case of the Irish loan was, that 
it was_secured upon annual, and not upon 
permanent taxes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
no absurdity could, in practice, be greater 
than that of assigning a portion only of the 
war taxes for the loan. It would be im- 
possible to tell the collectors of the customs 
or excise, that they must stop collecting 
the taxes when they had got so much mos 
ney. He did not, however, now wish to 
press his amendment, ifit did not meet the 
sense of the house ; but it appeared to him 
that the house had an undoubted right to 
substitute the security of the consolidated 
fund for that ofany particular taxes. 

Lord H. Petty said, that, in the present 
case, there was'no substitution at all. The 
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right hon. gent.’s idea would go merely to 
take from the contractors of the loan one 
of their securities, without giving them 
any thing in the place of it. As to the 
general security of the consolidated fund, 
and the faith of parliament, they were al- 
ready possessed of that. The right hon. 
gent., therefore, appeared to him to wish 
to take from them the specific security of 
the wartaxes, without giving them any 
thing else in the place of it.—After a va- 
riety of explanations, it was resolved to 
postpone the discussion till to-morrow. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 14. 

Minurszs.] A ballot took place for a 
committee to determine the merits of the 
petition complaining of an undue election 
for Westminster; the following members 
compose the committee:—W. Tuflnell, 
esq. sir C. W. Bamfylde, sir Jacob H. Ast- 
ley, lord Porchester, T. Foley, esq. sir H. 
D. Hamilton, bart. N. Sneyd{ esq. -G. 
Campbell, esq sir L. Palke, bart. W. Lush- 
ington, esq. A. Hamilton, esq. W. Ho- 
neywood, esq. G. Colclough, esq.; nomi- 
nees, Edward Morris, esq. sir John Doyle. 
The petitioner having waved his right to 
‘appoint anominee, Mr. Morris was chosen, 
pursuant to the provisions of the act, by the 
oe members remaining on the reduced 
ist. 

[Loaw Inrerest Bitt.] The house 
resulved itself into a committee on the 
Loan Interest bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
in compliance with the suggestion thrown 
out yesterday by the right hon. gent. oppo- 
site (Mr. Tierney), be should not press 
upon the committee the amendment he had 
at first intended to propose to the noble 
lord’s plan; at the same time, he could not 
see how that amendmentcould have by any 
possibility given rise to any alarm in the 
public mind, and furnished any pretext for 
charging parliament with a breach of pub- 
lic faith in that instance. 

Lord H. Petty admitted that it would not 
have been a substantial breach of faith, in- 
asmuch as the war taxes on customs would 
have supplied a sufficient surplus, but at 
the same time contended, that it was ano- 
ininal breach of public faith, and being to- 
tally unnecessary, would be much better 
let alone, if the ambition ef the new chan- 
cellor of the exchequer did not prompt him 
to have some change or other in the plan ; 
to gratify therefore the right hon. gent,, he 
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(lord H. Petty) should not object to it, a 
the change did not appear to him to be ah 
solutely mischievous. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the new chanceh 
lor of the exchequer entertained the neweg 
financial doctrines he had ever heard, 
The right hon. gent.’s arkument went 9 
say, that the consolidated fund was as pros 
ductive without as with the war taxes. Fe 
fancied, however, that the right hon, gent, 
would have found the plain plodding unden 


standing of the city quite averse to the sub. J 


tle genius of the right hon. gent. Ie denied 
that the intended improvement was givenyp 
as an act of grace to his side of the house, for 
the right hor. gent. while he was driven to 
an abandonment of it, would fain have the 
house to understand that he had volunteered 
in abandoning it.—-After a short conversa. 
tion, the amendment was agreed to. The 
other amendments were then read and 
agreed to. After which, the house re 
sumed, and the report was ordered to be 
received to-morrow. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 15. 

[Minutes.] Alter the names of dé 
faulters on the two last ballots were called 
over, on the motion of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, it was ordered, that the mem- 
bers who should be absent at the ballot and 
call of the house the following day, with 
out a sufficient excuse being assigned, 
should be taken into the custody of the 
serjeant at arms.—Mr. White then delivered 
in at the bar the names of the members 
remaining on the reduced list of the East 
Looe election committee, which were 4s 
follow: lord John Campbell, hon. Edw, 
Fiuch, sir J. Frederick; W. M*‘Dowall, 
esq. F. B. Foljanbe, esq. Robert Cart. 
wright,.esq. lord Lismore, G. Longman, 
esq. W. Tighe, esq. R. Price, ¢sq. A. Camp 
bell, esq. C. P. Leslie, esq. sir R. Barclay; 
nominees, W, Jacob, esq. Hiley Addington, 
esq. 

{[Cuaner or Apministration.] The 


hon. W. H. Lyttleton rose, and said, thét 


in prefacing the resolution which he should 
do himself the honour to move, he would 
avoid, as much as possible, a repetition dl 
any of the topics that were urged on the 
important and memorable debate of Tham 
day last, although .so much extraneots 
matter had on that evening been introdi 
ced, that it would be difficult completely 
steer clear of such a repetition. Onthe 
auestion that had been then digcussedy ht 
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must be allowed to say a few words. Deep- 
ly did he lament that it had been disposed 
ofin the way in which it had been, not so 
much on account of the importance of the 
question itself, important as it undoubtede 
ly was, as because it seemed that the house 
were disposed to evade the decision of a 
great constitutional question ; a cowardice 
inthe house of commons which affected 
him beyond expression. By their conduct 
itappeared as if the house were ready to 
recognize & principle which would vest in 
the crown a power clearly unconstitutional 
bécause not responsible; a power which 
differed in nothing from that assumed by 
the Stuarts, and against which our ances- 
tors had so strenuously and so successfully 
coutended. Not hoping, however, that he 
could influence the house to change their 
determination on this subject, he must 
tatisfy himself with submitting to them a 
resolution which had no direct application 
to the royal prerogative, and to which he 
could not but think that the house must 
- accede, when he considered the majorities 
by which the measures of the late ministers 
had been supported. The country had 
seen the sudden and unexpected removal 
from power, of ininisters apparently posses- 
ting the full confidence of the house and of 
the country, and carrying on the affairs of 
state as prosperously as the situation of 
Europe would admit. It would be worth 
while to enquire what was the actual state 
of Europe, ‘and how far it was of conse- 
quence that the affairs of thiscountry should 
be well conducted. Had the state of Eu- 
trope been su altered within these few 
months, had the security of this country 
become so well established, that we could 
with safety entrust the administration of 
itto any set of men whatever? or rather, 
was it not expedient that an humble and 
dutiful, but firm remonstrance, should be 
carried up to the throne against the remo 
val of men, who, in the present circum- 
stances, were the best qualified to hold 
the helm of state? The ministers whom it 
had pleased his majesty, or, as our ances- 
tors used to say, whom his majesty had 
been advised to remove, during the short 
Petiod of their remaining in office, had done 
every thing in their power to call forth the 
energies of the people, and to unite all 
bands ard hearts in the service of the coun- 
agg conduct, considered in every point 
o view, entitled them to the public esteem 
aud gratitude. In the financial depart- 
‘Ment of the state, one which required such 
Vou, IX. / 
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‘careful management,’ they not only con- 


ducted themselves with economy and dis-« 
cretion, but supported and carried into 
effect the appointment of a committee of 
finance, first suggested by an hon. friend 
of his (Mr. Biddulph), the only apparent 
means of probing the wounds of the coun 
try, and ascertaining the remedy which it 
would be necessary to apply. Jn their of- 
fer to negociate with France, while they 
evinced a spirit of conciliation, they avoid- 
ed every thing that could be deemed dero- 
gatory from the character of this country, 
and withdrew their ambassador the mo- 
ment that 2 continuance in the negociation 
became inconsistent with the national ho- 
nour. With regard to the army, they 
adopted a system conformable to human 
nature; they had introda¢ed the plan of 
limited service, which remdered the army 
more attractive, and which had the tenden-| 
cy to augment its numbers while it exalted 
its character ; nor did they appear at any 
time disposed to reject any suggestion for 
amelioration, from whatever quarter it 
came. As to their successors, we had seen 
but little of them; but that little was not 
much to their credit. In some instances 
their conduct had already been highly cen 
surable. They had called their sovereign 
to the bar of the house to be arraigned, and 
then skulked behind the throne, and. inter- 
posed the royal robe between themselves 
and merited reproof, He was as loyal as 
any of them; but by loyalty, he undersiood 
allegiance to the state and the constitu 
tion, which taught him not to compromise 
the person of the sovereign, whereas the 
tendency of their arguments was to render 
the sovereign himself responsible. He 
thought, then, that it was necessary, that 
the house should express its approbation 
of the conduct ofthe late ministers, and 
he thought it the more necessary, as they 
had been assailed by the most gross and 
libellous misrepresentations, by minutes 
cemmitted to venal journalists by perjured 
counsellors, for the ‘very purposes, as ap- 
peared, of misrepresentation, and by a cry 
ubout religion, excited from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, serving to kin- 
dle religious animosity, and to awaken the 
furies of bigotry and fanaticism, to the ma- 
nifest injury of alf true religion. For this 
cry, be was sorry to say, the chancellor of 
the exchequer bad given the watch-word, 
and he was almost ashamed of the credulity 
and blindness of his countrymen, when he 
saw that there were any with whom such 
2F 
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attempts could succeed. He could not con- 
clude without one remark on the threat 
which had been held out, of a dissolution 
of parliament, by a right honourable secre- 
tary (Mr. Canning), in case the house did 
mot accede to whatever he chose to pro- 
pose to it, or rather to impose upon it. 
How often were the members to be sent to 
their constituents ? Was it whenever minis- 
ters thought it right to dissolve them upon 
any pretence, however unreasonable? He 
was not sent there to cabal, nor to endea- 
vour to impose on his sovereign, even when 
in opposition to ministers. He would go 
boldly to his constituents, and call upon 
them to sanction the vote be had given. 
Unless they did this, he would at all events 
only have resigned a trust which it would 
be dishonourable to hold; but he had no 
doubt they would sanction it, and ministers, 
in his opinion, would gain little by a dis- 
solution. If the present resolution was re- 
jected, the house must be considered as 
only the instrument of the minister of the 
day. He was not the servile adherent of 
any man or set of men, and only offered 
this resolution te the house, because he 
thought that such a resolution ought to 
stand on the journals. He concluded 
by moving, ‘‘ That this house, consi- 
“‘ dering a firm and efficient administra- 
€ tion, as indispensably necessary, in the 
«¢ present important crisis of public affairs, 
s* has seen, with the deepest regret, the 
** late change in his majesty’s councils.” 
Mr. Hibbert rose to second the motion. 
Although he had, in the measure regarding 
the slave trade, uniformly opposed the late 
administration, yet he was happy in now 
giving them a proof of his sincere appro- 
bation of their general conduct. His hon. 
friend had given a comprehensive view of 
the grounds on which the resolution was 
founded. He presumed that whatever dif- 
ference of opinion there might be on some 
subjects, there was no disagreement as to 
‘the state of alarm in the present crisis of 
public affairs. To assert such a proposi- 
tion, was to procure immediate conviction 
of itstruth. A noble lord on the other 
side (lord Castlereagh) had said, that the 
late ministers ascended a bed of roses when 
they entered into power; but he did not 
think, now they occupied the same places 
themselves, they would persevere in that 
sentiment. If now they should be incom- 
moded by fewer thorns, it would be because 
some had been extracted by the diligence 
of the late administration, These were 


not times in which the public service would 
adinit of trifling: the reins of the state 
must be held by a firm hand, or the mog 
painful consequences were to be appre. 
hended. An opening for peace presented 
itself, which, according to the opinion of 
the people of England, was not to be ne 
glected; they made the proper advances, 
and the attempt, however unsuccessful, way 
meritorious. An attempt to obstruct the 
power of our great cnemy had been tried 
ineffectually, by a formidable co-operatiog 
of the continental powers, and a peace wag 
discreetly attempted, to prevent new disap 
poiutments, In regard to the army and 
navy, the measures the Jate servants of the 
crowb pursued, were at once constitutional, 
and directed to increase these two sources 
of the national defence. As to the army, 
the mode adopted for its improvement had 
been argued as a military expedient by 
those who were much more competent to 
determine on its policy than he was; yet, 
on the ordinary principles of common sense, 
the measures appeared to his mind reason- 
able, and that they were constitutional, he 
had no doubt; he felt great gratitude {o 
those who proposed them, as they were ma 
nifestly conducive to remove the evil so 
much feared by our ancestors, he meant the 
existence of a large standing army ; andhe 
earnestly entreated of the ministers now in 
power, that they would not in this respect 
introduce those changes which might in the 
sequel be subversive of the constitution, 
In regard to the navy, there was at least 
one indication of its good menagement, 
since there was no period of our late pro- 
tracted wars in which fewer captures had 
been made. If he were to proceed further 
and to examine the positions of the squa 
drons expanded over the seas, new proofs 
would be supplied of the politic conduct in 
that important department. With respect 
to the finances, it wasseen that the greatest 
economy had been applied, although per 
haps the great capitalists of the country 
were among those who were the least sali 
fied with the arrangements. Discontent 
under such circumstances was in human 
nature, and could not be separated from it 
It was impossible that there should nothe 
a predilection with persons of large fortune, 
in favour of those who would enable them 
to employ it to the greatest advantage 
But although he would not depreciate mea 
of great pecuniary resources, yet there was 
a middle order of men who had patiently 
sustained the burthen of this expensive W#h 
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and who would do their utmost to sustain 
it, as long as they had confidence in those 
who directed his majesty’s councils: that 
class of men would perceive, that the plan 
Jaid down by the late ministers was calcu- 
Jated to relieve them, under such extraor- 
dinary pressure, and would feel mortified 
and disheartened when it was abandoned, 
Had not these advisers of the crown met 
every enquiry into their financial system 
with a manly and temperate spirit, in order 
to adopt every improvement, and to give 
the fullest satisfaction to those who were to 
sustain the heat and labour of the day? In 
this situation of things, bis friends, who had 
retired from office, bad carried with them 
the approbation of their own consciences, 
confirmed by the respect and gratitude of 
their country. It lad been asserted, that 
the late administration had _ been inactive, 
in not affording to our allies the assistance 
they expected. He granted, that they had 
not subsidized the nations of Europe, as 
had been done on former occasions, but 
they had acted more wisely; and by sta- 
tioning the naval force in proper directions, 
they had must powerfully co-operated with 
those who defended the common cause. 
He was astonished to hear it said, that 
there might be an exercise of the royal 
prerogative, for which no one could, or 
ought tu be responsible. If it might be so 
in one instance, it might be 80 in all cases, 
and nothing could be more unconstitu- 
tional than such a principle. With regard 
toloyalty, the term itself was too tame 
and cold to express that empassioned at- 
tachment which a British subject felt to- 
wards his sovereign. His majesty had 
constantly shewn his attention to the inte- 
rest and happiness of his people, anc his ¥e- 
neration for the constitution of the country ;. 
yet the subject would be iv danger of lo- 
sing the best character of his loyalty, and 
the most important part of his honourable 
immunities, if he were not to be permitted 
to question the exercise of the royal prero- 
gative. On a late occasion, the king’s mi- 
nisters recommended a measure which had 
recently received much discussion ; he al- 
ludéd to the concession to the Catholics in 
the army and navy. This was not brought 
forward, that gentlemen might indulge 
themselves in fine speeches: it was intro- 
duced to tranquillize the mind of the sub- 
ject, in a particular part of the realm; and 
When from cpposition, either at home or 
abroad, that important design was to be 
Gisappointed, it was consistent with every 
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notion he could form of wisdom and dyty 
to withdraw it. They did this, however, 
with the proper reservation, that their opi- 
nions should be unbiassed and unfettered, 
that they should be allowed to declare that 
they had not abandoned their former senti- 
ments, and that when the occasion should 
testify it, they might be permitted again to 
subunit to their royal master the propriety or 
necessity of such a measure. This appeared 
to him to be a fair and respectful proceeding, 
but theycould net condescend tobecometime- 
serving ministers, or to barter the interests 
of their country for the power and emolu- 
ments of office. It was said, that the king 
could dismiss his ministers at his pleasure, 
and that therefore there could be no ground 
for demanding the pledge. Into that he 
should not enquire, but it was perfectly clear 
to him that ministers could not constitu- 
tionally enter into such an engagement. 
They could not be restricted in the advice 
they should give to the crown; they were the 
guardians of the country, and must respect 
the relation they sustained toit. He would 
assert yet more—that, had they acceded to 
the pledge, such ministers would have been 
the proper objects of parliamentary im- 
peachment. ‘The new ministers were said 
to be confined by no such pledge, but he 
would contend that they were pledged by the 
very act of undertaking their present situa- 
tions. Supposing the concession that had 
been proposed to the Catholics, should be 
necessary to preserve the rights of the crown, 
and the tranquillity of the people, was it to 
be expected that, contrary to truth, they 
should come to the house and declare, that 
they were erroneous in their judgment? 
He commended them for avowing, in an 
open and manly way, their sentiments; and 
their withdrawing the bill was capable of 
complete vindication, since the contrary 
would have given rise to serious divisions 
at this critical moment, Both he and the 
whole nation must prefer this conduct to 
that of accepting office under a disguised 
pledge, which was made sufficiently manifest 
trom the minute which bad been laid upon 
the table. If nothing which had fallen from 
his hon. friend, or from himself, in this de- 
bate, should induce the house tu declare its 
confidence in the late administration, be 
hoped, at least, it would not be prevented 
from this bold acknowledgment of its feel- 
ings, by the indiscreet threat of the right 
hon. secretary (Mr. Canning), to advise 
his majesty to dissolve the parliamént. He 
would confidently assert, that there was no 
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example of such a menace. Was it to be 
considered as a specimen of the talents of 
the new secretary for the arduous duties of 
his office, in which station he had succeed- 
ed a noble lord of extraordinary powers, 
and who was the follower of an illustrious 
statesman, who, to the greatest suavity of 
manners, united the greatest strength and 
dignity of intellect. He hoped that the right 
hon. secretary would not suppose he 
meant any personal disrespect to him ; 
without any intention of that kind, he was 
discharging what he conceived to be an im- 
perious constitutional duty. He might 
- think as humbly of himself as any man: he 
might sacrifice in his private capacity all the 
emotions of pride; but the honour of that 
house was a sacred trust which could not bé 
resigned, which must not be stigmatized 
with impanity ; and if the right hon. secre- 
tary’s threat were to be patiently endured, 
the constitution of our ancestors must soon 
be surrendered. 

Mr. Milnes, in a maiden speech, oppo- 
sed the motion. Although the question 
and the observations to which it had given 
rise, extended to the detail of all the acts 
of the late administration, it ought yet to 
be recollected that most of those acts had 
before been singly considered and appro- 
ved of by the house. Before he proceeded 
he would make one observation on the 
form of the resolution, which did not ap- 
pear to him to be calculated to include in 
the concurrence to it all those whom the 
hon. mover must certainly be desirous to 
include. It contained this proposition, 
that because the late administration might 
in many points have deserved well of the 
country, yet that their dismissal was not 
expedient or necessary. Did it follow that, 
because the house, or any member of the 
house, had approved of part of the conduct 
of the late ministers, they must necessarily 
extend their approbation to that part of 
their conduct which occasioned their dis- 
missal? Certainly not; and the hon. mover 
must therefore forfeit the support of those 
who, while they applauded the late minis- 
try in several points of their administration, 
were not disposed to give to that adminis- 
tration their unqualified approbation. He 
would not, on this occasion, go into an ex- 


amination of the merits of the late adminis-’ 


tration, or of the circumstances which led to 
their dismissal, A particular review of their 
public acts, few as they had been, it would 
require more than one night to accomplish, 
aud a general review might be productive 
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of adelusive inference. Whether the wa 
had heen carried on with the activity which 
the affairs of Europe demanded? Whethes 
every possible means had been used to excite 
the energies of the people at home ? Whether 
the financial system had been arranged with 
ability? Whether recent accusations against 
a gallant officer (sir Home Popham) hag 
been prompted by private prejudice rather 
than by public duty? These were points 
on which he would not presume to deter. 
mine. With regard to the measure so ho. 
nourable to humanity, which had at length 
been carried into effect, the abolition of the 
slave trade (although the stigma of having 
allowed it to remain so long could never be 
effaced), the glory of that measure belong. 
ed to his hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce), in 
whose philanthropy it originated, and by 
whose unwearied exertions it had at length 
been brought to a successful issue. That 
the late administration possessed ability he 
was ready to allow, but that ability, how. 
ever great, by no means stultitied their op. 
ponents, whose measures, if calculated, as 
he was convinced they would be, for the 
advantage of the country, the house, he 
trusted, would not suffer to be impeded by 
the operation of party spirit. With regard 
to what had been termed the threat of a 
right hon. secretary, he had said nothing 
that could be new to the house; expecta 
tions of a dissolution had been very generally 
formed. Was the absence of disguise censur- 
able? Besides, the right hon.gent.did not make 
use of the expression which had been allu- 
ded to as a threat; those alone converted 
it into a threat who insinuated that by any 
declaration from any man, . the house of 
commons could be deterred from doing 
their duty. With respect to the conduct 
of the present administration, he was con 
fident that by an anxious desire to obtain 
peace, if an honourable peace were attaip- 
able; if an honourable peace were mot ate 
tainable, by a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, in conjunction with our allies; bys 
wise and persevering attention to the pro- 
per management of the domestic concerns 
of the country, and by that eloquence which 
would enable them to refute their antago- 
nistsy and to maintain the excellence of 
their own measures, his majesty’s preseut 
ministérs would secure an influence i 
the house, over which the violence of op 
position would be unable to triumph. 10 
what did the present motion tend? Not to 
shew that the house approved of severgl 
parts of the conduct of the late minister 
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their votes. 
‘their merits, for, according, to the state- 
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for that approbation had been expressed by 
Not to inform the king of 


ment made by anoble lord, his majesty had 
expressed his approbation of their conduct 
up to the circumstance which led to their 
dismissal. The house had not been told of 
the answer which had been made to the ap- 

robation so expressed by the sovereign. 
Would it not have been proper for the late 
ministers, on quitting office, to assure his ma- 
jesty that in retiring from his service, it was 
their wish still to support his government ; 
that they shouldbe happyat having the power 
toaflord it their aid; that they knew their dis- 
missal was occasioned by conscientious mo- 
tives alone; and that, so far from shewing 
any animosity against their successors, they 
were disposed by every possible means to 
contribute to the success of those measures 
which they might bring forward for the ser- 
vice of the country? Discarded from his ma- 
jesty’s councils, they should retain their re- 
spect to the monarch, and their affection to 
theircountry. By such motives they ought to 
be influenced ; at least, he hoped they would 
not madly surrender themselves to a blind 
and headlong opposition; and that their 
friends and adherents would have the mo- 
desty to suspend their condemnation of the 
new ministers, until some opportunity 
should have been afforded of witnessing 
their conduct ; or, in other words, until they 
had been tried. No doubt could arise on 
the terms in which the resolution was ex- 
pressed ; its general purport could not be 
misunderstood, Before, an abstract point 
was to be discussed ; now, the words were 
more clear and precise, and precluded the 
possibility of any misapprehension. Such 
were the sentiments he had toexpress on the 
present occasion. He was anxious that a 
temper of conciliation should prevail ; and 
he should be sorry if the late. ministers 
could not have the dignity to retire from 
their stations, without repining at those who 
had succeeded them. Whatever might be 
the influence of the speeches of the two hon. 
gentlemen upon others, upon his mind they 
had no effect but to increase his objections to 
what they had recommended; he should 
therefore conclude with moving the order 
of the day. : 

The Hon. John W. Ward rose and spoke 


8 follows:—I can assure the house, sir, 


that it is not without considerable reluc- 
tance that I rise for the purpose of occu 
pying any portion of their time, however 
tall. But as the question now before us 
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is of great magnitude, and as I had no op- 
portunity of stating my, sentiments upon 
one which was brought forward some days 
ago, and which if not in form, at least in its 
understood purpose, and in the way it was 
discussed, resembled this, I trust I shall be 
excused if | say a few words. Indeed, sir, 
I hardly know how I should discharge my 
duty either towards myself, or towards the 
country, one of whose representatives I am, 
if I were to refrain from expressing any 
opinion at all upon a change so extraordi« 
nary as that which we have lately wituessed, 
particularly as that opinion must be atonce 
the guide and the pledge of my conduct in 
parliament, perhaps for as long as I have 
the honour to sit in it.—But before I touch 
upon these points with which it is connec 
ted, I beg to be clearly understood, as to 
what has been made the subject of so 
much wilful and malignant misrepresenta- 
tion. No pains have been spared, and no 
falsehoods have been abstained from, in or- 
der to convince the people, that the late 
ninisters were inclined to avail themselves 
of what, it seems, they fancied was the se- 
cure and permanent possession of power, 
in order to thwart the wishes and insult the 
feelings of their sovereign; and that their 
friends in both houses of. parliament are 
prepared to support them in this line of 
conduct, and are consequently the enemies 
both of his, person and his prerogative.— 
Now for my own part I solemnly declare, 
that if I could see any thing in their con- 
duct that could warrant such a suspicion, 
if I could see any thing inconsistent with 
the most delicate regard for his individual 
feelings, and the most profound and con# 
stitutional reverence for his authority, I 
should be among the first to desert and to 
reprobate them. No man can feel more 
deeply than I do, the respect with which 
every good Englishman ought to approach 
the throne, nor am I at all inclined to couns 
tenance those subtle distinctions between 
the person and the office, which might tend 
to weaken a sentiment so closely interwo- 
ven with the very frame of our-constitu- 
tion. With regard to his present majesty, 
I am as sensible as any one of what is due 
to a monarch so venerable by his age, by the 
long period during which he has reigned 
over this great empire, and, more than all, 
by his piety and virtues. I have thought it 
necessary to say thus much in limine, in 
order to exonerate myself from a charge 
which has been so diligently disseminated 
by anonymous libellers out of doors, profes- 
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_ ing, falsely, no doubt, to speak the senti- 
‘ments of the present ministers, but which, 
F flatter myself, no member of this house 
will be uncandid enough to impute either. 
to the friends of the late government, or 
to the late government itself, which con- 
tained among its leading members, some of 
the oldest and most faithful servants of the 
crown, to whom his majesty neither mace 
nor even hinted the slightest reproach of that 
kind upon dismissing them from office. — 
Ttisof the utmost importance that the late 
ministers should stand well with the public 
as to that transaction, and I am perfectly 
willing to declare, that I would on no ac- 
count concur in a vote conveying a gene- 
‘ral approbation of their conduct, if it ap- 
‘peared that in the course of it they had act- 
ed jin a manner inconsistent with their 
duty. But, fortunately for themselves, and 
fortunately for the country, nothing can be 
more clear, more concise, and more satis- 
factory, than the whole history of those 
circumstances which ended in their dis- 
mission. When stripped of those details by 
which, though curious and interesting in 
themselves, the substance of it is not affec- 
ted, it is, in one word, this: His majesty’s 
ministers proposed to the house, in their mi- 
nisterial capacity, a measure for which they 
imagined they had his consent. ‘Itturnedout 
however upon further communication, that 
it had been given upon a misuuderstanding 
of the real nature of the bill. They imme- 
diately withdrew it. But his majesty ha- 
- ving accompanied his dissent by a very 
singular demand—-namely, that they should 
ive in writing a promise never to mention 
he subject to him again, they felt them- 
selves obliged to acquaint him, ina firm, 
but respectful manner, that their sense of 
duty would not allow them to abstain from 
offering to him from time to time, such ad- 
vice upon this and all other subjects, as 
his interests, and the interests of his em- 
pire, might in their judgement require. 
Upon this, his majesty resolved to dismiss 
them his service—following, no doubt, the 
‘advice of most disinterested persons, of 
persons who were not to profit by the 
change, and who had no other object at 
heart than to give to their countrythe strong- 
ést and wisest government that could be 
formed, at a time of the greatest danger by 
which it was ever menaced !—Now, sir, in} 
all this, I can see no insolence, no folly, 
ho desiré to insult their sovereign, no deep- 
laid plot for making themselves Mayors of 
the Palace, nothing that could endanger 





hon, and learued gent. opposite me to de. 
sert that profession of which he was an op 
nament, to quit the study of the year-book 
for that of your finauce reports, and to take 
upon himself the lucrative office of chap. 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, for life 
if he could, or if not for life, for so long as 
he can hold it, im order, I presume, the bet. 
ter to enable him to make that gallant 
stand for the religion of his country, of 
which he has himself made such honour. 
able mention in his address to his coustity 
ents.—And now, sir, that ] have mention. 
ed this address, I cannot forbear stating to 
the house, the impression it made upon my 
mind, and which it was, naturally, though 
Iam sure uniutentionally, calculated to 
produce. Ii I had merely seen such a pa 
per in circulation, without any name an. 
nexed to it, and if I had been to judge of the 
author by the paper, and not of the paper 
by the author, I should have said, without 
hesitation, that it proceeded, not as it real- 
ly did, from a man of blameless character 
and honourable intentions, not from an 
eminent lawyer, not trom a nyrinister of the 
crown, but from some mischievous and 
desperate incendiary, urged by fanaticism 
or the hope of plunder, to rekindle among 
us the flame of religious discord, and to re 
new inevery town in the kingdom, those 
disgraceful scenes that were acted here in 
the year 1780.—But to return to the late 
ininisters: ‘Ihe fact is, that they sacri. 
ficed their own wishes and their own feel- 
ings to thie feelings and wishes of their so- 
vereign—they gave up all they could give 
up without disgracing themselves in his 
eyes, and in those of all the world—every 
thing but consistency, every thing but prin 
ciple, every thing but honour; these they 
neither could nor did abandon. To deal 
quite fairty with the house, as I shall al 
ways feel mnyself bound to do, even at the 
certainty of differing from, and the hazard 
of offending those for whom I have 
most esteem and most regard, I must con 
fess, that ifthere is any thing in the course 
of this transaction for which I should be 
inclined to cast blame upon the late minis 
ters, it would be upon grounds very differ 
ent from those that have generally been t& 
ken. That they went far enough in conces 
sion, I am quite sure—my only doubt & 
whether they did not go too far. I amit 
clined to think that upon the strict pring 
ples of better times, of times more favour 
able to the péople—and when I use 
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gord people, I mean to include every thing 
that is not the creature of court influence 
gndcourt intrigue.—I am inclined to think, 
that, according to the doctrines so long 
and successfully maintained by our ances- 
tors, the proper moment for resignation 
was that in which bis majesty was advised 
todemand the total abandonment of the 
Catholic bill, and that they ought not to 
have waited for the pledge, that last insult 
which their enemies were already preparing 
forthem in thedark. Hf such had been 
their determination, I, for one, should 
cheerfully have stood by them and been 
eontent to abide the consequences. But I 
ain not disposed to urge this point too far: 
—perhaps there is soa:ething in the nature 
ofthe times in which we live, and of those 
deplorable prejudices which it has been the 
singular effect of the French revolution to 
revive, by a sort of re-action upon the fears 
of the tranquil and well-disposed part of so- 
ciety, just at the moment when they were 
gradually but rapidly falling into utter con- 
tempt, which would have rendered this an 
imprudent step even with a.view to the ob- 
ject it was designed to promote, the people 
jt was intended to serve, and to better 
purposes than a mere continuance in office 
—perhaps it would have enabled their ad- 
versaries to excite against them a foolish 
aud mistaken clamour, the mischiefs of 
which can be best estimated by those who, 
like myself, consider their popularity with 
the great mass of the people, and their 
ultimate return to power, as the only re- 
maining hope of the friends to religious 
liberty, to civil freedom, and to the consti- 
tution of this country.—And now, sir, to 
say a few words as to their general conduct: 
I regret this change much, because it has 
deprived the king and the country of a 
strong, able, and patriotic government—I 
Tegret it still more, because it has replaced 
it by one directly the converse of it in all 
Tespects.—I_ believe, sir, that no govern- 
ment ever did so much for the good of the 
people in so short a time. ‘Their merits 
have been stated ,in detail already, and 
will probably be stated again by persons 
far better qualified for the task, both by 
their authority and talents,thanl am. 1 
will however take the liberty of again call- 
ing to the mind of the house, those steps 
fowards a reform in the public expenditure 
vhich were taken by the noble lord lately 
athe head of the treasury, and by my no- 

friend near me. They afford a rare, 
hat brilliant and successful example of a 


~ 
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government anxiously and earnestly en- 
deavouring to check abuses, and to save 
the money of the people, even at the hazard 
of diminishing their own patronage and 
power. An hon. gent. (Mr. Huskisson), I 
perceive, smiles at this assertion ;—I can 
assure him, however, that I should be per- 
fectly content to put the cause of the late 
government upon no other ground than the 
integrity, disinterestedness, and ability they 
displayed in this instance. I would also 
remind gentlemen of that.plan of finance, 
(the work of the same persons,) on the de- 
tails | am by no means prepared to give an 
opinion, but the effect of which, in some 
most important particulars, are evident to 
all the world.--—After a long period ofmost 
expensive war, it has saved us from the ne- 
cessity of imposing fresh taxes for several 
years to come, and, I will venture to say, has 
bythat means alone done more thananysingle 
actof any former administration to keep up 
the spirits of the people in this singular and 
alarming posture of affairs, and to inspire 
them with confidence as to the final result 
of the struggle in which they have been so 
long engaged, It remains to be seen by 
which of those excellent, nodoubt, but not 
very consistent or very clearly explained 
schemes which were opposed to it by the 
present ministers, the plan of my noble 
iriend is to be replaced, and indeed whether 
the execution of that or any other plan will 
not be rendered impossible by the waste of 
millions to rouse unwilling cabinets to pre- 
mature and ruinous exertions.—1It remains 
to be seen by how much English gold, that 
is by how much English labour, and in the 
present circumstances of the country, by 
how much English privation and misery, 
it may be deemed expedient to purchase 
another third day’s victory at Austerlitz. 
Wheuever it occurs, I trust that the same 
able hand will be employed’ in commeni- 
cating it to the public, and that my learned 
friend and namesake, who can so easily per- 
suade, first himself, and then the world, 
that a complete defeat was in fact a com- 
plete success, will be had down by a spe- 
cial retainer from the Admiralty to the 
Foreign office, for that particular purpose. 
We bave at least one peculiar advantage in 
the management of our financial affairs. 
The present chancellor of the exchequer 
brings to the subject, a mind free and un- 
biassed : he is encumbered by no former 
pledges or opinions, uever having, as far 
as 1 know, touched at all upon finance 
during the long period in which he has 
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been as to every thing else, so active and so 
distinguished a member of parliamment.—Sir, 
Thave been the more desirous to direct the 
attention of the house to the financial part of 
the late administration, because I am persua- 
ded, that the purity and severity they dis- 
/played in that respect, contributed indi- 
rectly to their fall, and will prove a direct 
obstacle to their return to power. They 
were too sparing of the public money, and 
too vigilant in their enquiries into abuses 
not to be an object of aversion to the whole 
class of jobbers, defaulters, aud political 
adventurers.. These persons felt themselves 
in a painful state of fear and depression, 
. and exposed to inexorable vigilance and 
scrutiny. The dissolution of the late mi- 
nistry has delivered them from all their 
terrors. The good old times are returned, 
* redeunt Saturnia regna,” and they antici- 
pate’ a Jong period of laxity, corruption, 
and impunity. The new ministers know 
how muck support has been thrown away on 
that side by their predecessors, and how 
much may be gained by themselves, and 
accordingly they have not lost a moment 
in shewing them “ some token for good.” 
What must be the satisfaction of the whole 
class on seeing that nobleman restored to the 
councils of his sovereign, who in what, ] 
believe, was called his defence, but which 
to nie appeared so much more like a 
confession of guilt, declared openly and 
boldly to us, the guardians of the national 
purse, that of a large sum of public 
money which had passed through his hands, 
he would render no account whatever ?— 
What a glorious set-off against the commit- 
tee of finance, the commission for auditing 
‘the public accounts, and all the other vexa- 
tious measures of the late penurious go- 
verunment! With what rapture they must 
hail the triumph that has just been ob- 
tained by their tutelary deity over the ef- 
forts of the friends of-reform, over the 
feelings of the country, and over the dig- 
nity and authority of this house !—The abo- 
lition of the slave trade was not, strictly 
speaking, a cabinet measure, and therefore 
cannot fairly be made a part of their enco- 
‘mium in their ministerial capacity. How- 
ever, the friends of that great measure of 
justice and policy, would do well to consi- 
der what chance there would have been of 
‘accomplishing it under the present admi- 





and pernicious speculation.—During the 
same government of 13 months, a plan was 
brought forward, and almost accomplished, 
for the better administration of justice in 
Scotland. No impartial person who has. 
been in that country, and who is aware of 
the daily increasing inconveniences both to 
the judges and the suitors, arising from the 
present form of the courts, can hesitate as 
to the necessity of some change ; yet no 
former government ever had the diligence, 
the wisdom, or the courage to attempt 
what became an immediate object: of atten- 
tion to the late ministers. —With regard to 
the persons by whom they have been suc 
ceeded, I am not desirous to state my senti- 
ments much in detail, both because a good 
deal has been said already, and because it 
is a pleasanter task to praise than to blame, 
I cannot however avoid declaring, that whe- 
ther I look at the means by which they have 
acquired power, or the means by which they 
must retain it, if they retain it at all, I consi« 
der their administration as the greatest cala- 
tity that has befallen the country since the 
breaking up of lord Chatham’s ministry, itt 
1763—a transaction which this resembles 
in some of its most striking features, and 
particularly as being the result of that 
secret influence, of which that great man 
never ceased to complain, and which de- 
prived us of bis services at the highest 
point of bis usefulness and reputation, aud 
cut him short in the full career of his own, 
and of England’s glory.—The house has 
teen already reminded that these are the 
gentlemen who were seized with a sudden 
panic, and abandoned the government, al- 
most immediately upon the death of Mr, 
Pitt, whose illustrious name was justly con- 
sidered as forming the only ornament and 
support of their administration. It must 
be confessed, however, to their credit, that in 
their retreat they complied most honourably 
with the rules of ancient war ; they did not 
suffer the “ spolia opima” of the departed 
hero to full into the hands of the enemy. 
His faithful myrmidons kept the field ull 
they had fairly taken possession of his sine- 
cure; and then retired. They have how- 
ever sprung upon us again from a sort of 
ambush, and regained possession of their 
former position, They have accomplished 
this, by means of a successful appeal toa 
particular opinion entertained by his ma- 


nistration, which contains almost every in-|jesty, an Opitiion with which many 0 


dividual (with very few exceptions) con- 
nected with public life, by whom it was al- 


them are knownso little to agree, that they 
thought it necessary upon a former occa- 
sion, to give up their places, because they 
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could not carry a measure in direct opposi- 
tion.to it. And there is this remarkable 
difference between their case and the case 
of the late ministers, that they demanded 
the whole of what is called ‘ Catholic 
emancipation,” and refused to serve 
the king any longer because he would 
not grant it, whilst the late ministers asked 
only a part of that measure, a very 
small part, and one that had been already 
promised by their predecessors, and what is 
still more important, were content to abane 
don that part to the wishes of their sove- 
reign.—Sir, the present government owe 
their power to a dark intrigue, and not to 
any generalopinion in their favour ; and they 
must retain it by those means which are al- 
ways resorted to, iu order to supply the want 
‘of public confidence. Among these, I un- 
derstand we may reckon a profuse distri- 
bution of honours, which, without any 
proportionate advantage to the popular part 
of the constitution, degrades the aristocra- 
cy, and at the same time weakens the 
erown. Indeed, the way these gentlemen 
have taken to shew their attachment to 
their sovereign is’ altogether singular; 
they begin by advising him to require bis 
ministers to violate their oath, and, in so 
doing, to make a direct attack upon that 
part of the constitution on which his per- 
sonal security principally depends: they 
then ask him to give them their places for 
life, that is, to make them completely inde- 
pendent of him, and out of the reach of 
any change in his opinion as to their me- 
rits; and jastly, they desire him to confer 
as many honouré upon their friends at one 
blow, as wonld form, if properly managed, 
a source of influence for 10 years to come; 
that is, in order to confirm his authority, 
they persuade him to mortgage and antici- 
pate the resources from which it is derived. 
-Sir, I will not abuse the indulgence of 
the house, by taking up more of their 
time; before I sit down, I will however 
fay a single word as to another intended 
Step of the present government; [ mean 
the use of a prerogative of the crown, an 
undoubted prerogative indeed; but the 
exercise of which, in this particular in- 
Stance, and ‘in the actual circumstances of 
the country, would, I will not hesitate to 
Say, bethe most audacious, the most de- 
Sperate, and the most revolutionary measure 
that has taken place in England for a cen- 
tury past. This step has even been held 
Out in terrorem by the right hon. secre~ 

, in order to influence the vote of a 
' Vou. IX, 





former night. With what decency, and with 
what good sense, I leave the house itself to 
determine. We all of us remember Mr. 
Pitt, the greatest and proudest minister 
this country ever saw, sitting in the place 
where the right hon. secretary now sits; a 
man whose commanding geniusand irresis- 
tible eloquence might have excused a some- 
what too high tone of authority: but Mr. 
Pitt himself, in the zenith of his power and 
glory, a power which even a dissolution of 
parliament will hardly give to the present 
ministers, and a glory which will hardly be 
rivalled even by the present first lord of the 
treasury ; even he always treated the 
house of conumons with respect, nor did he 
so far Jose his temper, and along with it his 
prudence and bis sense of propriety, as to 
threaten at the conclusion of a debate, 
when he apprehended that the vote of the 
evening was not likely to satisfy nim, to ap- 
peal to the country, and send us back to our 
constituents. Sir, I -trust that the house 
will treat this menace with proper indig- 
nation and contempt, and that it will shew 
by its decision this night, that it knows how 
to appreciate those ministers, who are, by 
their own confession, unable to maintain 
their ground a single moment, except by ex- 
pedients which a strong government would 
despise, and of which a good government 
would be ashamed. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne did not think that 
any ground had been afforded by the pre- 
sent ministers, in consequence of any act 
of theirs, for a remonstrance against them. 
They had all served his majesty before the 
present time with fidelity, why thenshould 
they be stigmatised by anticipation? they 
had given proofs of talent, and fully justified 
the favourable oninion entertained of them 
on former occasions; was it fair, then, to 
dismiss them now withoutatrial? He had 
great respect for the late ministers ; but 
their successors certainly did not yield to 
them in public spirit, integrity, or virtue, 
and were superior to them in constitutional 
feelings and conduct. The late ministers 
meant well, he had no doubt, but they pro 
ceeded sometimes to extremes. He felt 
astonished at the panegyric pronounced on 
them for financial economy and financial 
system; but the house would recollect, 
that the whole merit of their plan should be 
attributed to Mr. Pitt. It was his sinking 
fund which enabled the late administration 
to form those arrangements-respecting fi- 
nance for which they claimed the thanks of 
the country. The preseat chancellor of the 
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exchequer was alluded to sarcastically as 
having left the inns of court and his pro- 
fession for the arduous office which he held ; 
and from the circumstance of having been 
lately a professional man, it was inferred 
that he could not be fit for his present situa- 
tion. The best answer to this cavil was, 
that Mr, Pitt, the greatest financier this 
country ever saw, had stepped, he might 
say, from Lincoln’s Inn to the treasury, at 
the head of which he presided, with. credit 
to himself, and advantage to the country. 
He did not conceive, therefore, any reason 
for imputing incapacity, on the ground just 
stated, to his right hon. friend (Mr. Perce- 
val). Gentlemen seemed to lay great stress 
on the pledge required by his majesty. 
This at the utmost was only an implied 
engagement that they would not offend his 
majesty by the introduction of a measure 
repugnant to his feelings. 

Mr. Macdonald could not refrain from 
returning thanks to the hon. mover, for 
the-opportunity which he afforded him of 
expressing his opinion of the integrity and 
meritorious conduct of the late ministers. 
This would be au easy task, and might be 
done in a few words ; but under the circum- 
stances of the country at this moment, the 
question could not rest here, forit involved 
the public interest and public opinion, 
which should be regarded, notwithstanding 
the menaces of adissolution of parliament. 
The house would feel that this was a moment 
of the greatest anxiety in every point ol 
view. We were engaged in a most expen- 
sive war against the most formidable enemy 
this country had ever encountered ; it was 
a moment at which our great northern ally 
was looking towards us for supportand con- 
fidence ; it was a juncture at which the 
eyes of Europe were turved tooursituation, 
Under these circumstances, what was so 

_necessary as that we should be all united, 
heart and hand, in the great cause we had 
undertaken ? What more desirable than a 
firm, determined, efhcient governinent, ca- 
pable of calling forth our resources, ana 
directing them against the enemy? ‘The 
Jate ministers had done all in their power to 
‘promote the interest, and maintain the ho- 
nour of the country. 

Mr. Tighe felt it to be bis duty, as belong- 
ing to that part of the empire where the 
dismissal of the late ministry was a subject 
of deep and universal regret, to state bis 
opinion on the question before the house. 
Tn whatever light he viewed the conduct of 
that administration during the short time 
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they were in power, it was entitled to hig 
approbation. Whether he considered their 
economy in the public expenditure, their 
probity in the arrangement of the finances, 
their firmness, vigour, and decision in the 
conduct of the war, the general rectitude 
of their conduct in every other branch of 
administration, he found that they were en. 
titled to his unqualified approbation, They 
had, it was true, been but a short time 
in power, but it was long enough to de. 
serve the thanks and gratitude of the nation, 
They had governed long enough for their 
own glory, but, unfortunately, not long 
enough to promote and confirm the ad: 
vantages of their country. ‘Tbey continued 
in power, ‘satis sibi, sed non patria,” 
Considering the principle upon which the 
present ministers came in, it was impossible 
he could give them his support. For what 
was that principle? Most certainly, it was 
either upon au express or implied pledge 
not to stir a great constitutional question, 
[f they did not come in under a written 
pledge, assuredly they did under g virtual 
pledge, not to advise his majesty upon the 
Catholic question. Accepting office upon 
these terms, what confidence could the 

hope from the people of Ireland? It was 
well known that bopes were held out tb 
the Catholics of Ireland previous to the 
Union, that whenever that great measure 
should be effected, their claims ‘would be 
heard and discussed with temper here, 
Were it not for these promises, the uniod 
would never have beeu carried. In order 
to procure the concurrence of the Catholics, 
the bishops were made tlie instruments of 
influencing the priests, and the priests were 
bribed to cajole the people. ‘The present 
administration brought with ‘them into 
power, all the odious parts of Mr. Pitts 
principles with regard to Ireland, and super- 
added the principle of eternal exclusion to 
the Catholics, Ireland, at present, might 
be considered as a paralized member of the 
political body. It affected the whole frame; 
but, let it be restored to life an: vigour, 
and the eripple would throw away bis 
crutch, and grasp the sword in defence of 
his benefactor. As to concessions to Catho- 
lics, he was astonished at the incousistenty 
which prevailed with regard to them. ‘He 
was at a loss to discover why principles, 
which were admitted in framing the constl- 
tution of Canada, should be considered a 
subversive of the constitution in Ireland, 
He was happy in the opportunity of expreti- 





ing bis approbation of the conduct of 
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Jate ministers, and of condemning the 
principles upon which the present adminis- 
gration came into power. 

Mr. Robinson said that when the bon. 
gent. attacked the measure of the union be- 
tween the two countrics, he seemed to 
overlook the consideration, that the noble 
lord (Grenville) who was at the head of the 
late government, was. one of the persons 
most forward in carrying that measure into 
effect. He felt sorry he could not assent 
to the motion of bis hon, friend ; a motion 
which he had introduced in a manner cre- 
ditable to himself ; and there was no man 
in the house more ready to give credit to 
his motives thanhe was. There were some 
points on which he could not feel inclined 
to support the late administration. In 
their military measures, he could see no- 
thing Lut speculative plaus and fallacious 
hopes. They bad totally and completely 
ruined the volunteer system, by their inat- 
tention and disregard; and there was left 
no moral possibility of now ascertaining 
the discipline and force of that establish- 
ment. ‘The next point on which he could 
not support then, was, their conduct re- 
lative to the catholic question. In his opi- 
pion they had imprudently encouraged ex- 
pectations which they could uot gratify, 
and were now predicting evil consequences, 
which he did not think the circumstances 
warranted. He thought the house might fair- 
ly expect, that the government of the duke 
of Richmond would be as popular and as 
Jenient as that of lord Hardwicke. The 
late ministerial changes he regretted upon 
general grounds; yet still he could not ac- 
cede to the proposition of condemning their 
successors by anticipation, and much less, 
when he recollected the peculiar circum- 
stances under which they were called tothe 
councils of their sovereign. 

_ Mr. Gore said, he had the honour of being 
& representative of a great and populous 
county in the sister island. Some months 
back, every thing was peaceable, and the 
people well affected; within the last month, 
no less than four murders had taken place, 
and a number of individuals had been arres- 
ted for treasonable practices. He trusted, 
that when the present ministers should re- 
tire from office, the house and the country 
would not be obliged to witness similar 
proofs of their policy and measures. The 
bill which opened the military, service to 
the Catholics, had his warmest support; a 
support which he would have continued, 
had the late ministers persisted in carrying 
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it throughits stages. It wastrue that the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland looked to the late minis- 
ters as their staunchest friends, as those 


characters upon whom they might fully and 


confidently depend for the complete fulfil- 
ment of their promises and sanguine ex- 
pectations. But the late administration 
must deceive themselves grossly, if they 
imagined that the measure they proposed 
was of a nature and extent to gratify the 
claims of that body. No; the Catholics 
considered it only as an excuse for ministers 
not redeeming their numerous pledges ; 
they estimated it as a paltry subterfuge to 
escape expected solicitations. Had the 
late ministers been sincere in their regard 
for Ireland; had they really been inclined 
to promote its happiness and to augment 
its comforts, they could have. embraced 
many opportunities of extending the bene- 
fits of education and knowledge. Had they 
come forward with that great and inesti- 
mable blessing, which would have taught 
the brave but ignorant peasantry of that 
country to choose between real good and 
airy speculation ? Had they endeavoured to 
rescue them from those numerous evils 
which result from the collection of tithes in 
that country, and thus preserve them from 
that variety of distress to which the present 
system has long committed them? In a 
word, what one act had they done to ame- 
liorate the condition of the people of that 
ill-used country? acountry, the brightest 
gem in the British crown, and of which, in 
the words of the poet, he would say, 

** Long from a nation, ever hardly us‘, 

At random ¢ensur’d, wantonly abus’d, 

Have Britons drawn their strength.” 

Mr. Roscoe began with considering the 
great and important good consequences 
that must have resulted from the adoption 
of any measure that went, in the present 
crisis, to conciliate the people of Ireland, 
and to the truth of such a principle he re- 
quired no stronger testimony than that of 
the hon. gent. who had just sat down. As 
to the bill in its original form, he could not 
conceive what objection could be urged 
against doing that in those times, when the 
idea of a Popish ascendancy was laughed at, 
which was done when such a motion was 
really formidable. He could not for his 
part understand the distinction which had 
been attempted to be set up between the 
subjects of the king of these realms. His 
majesty, no doubt, expected allegiance 
from each and every of bis subjects ; it was 
but reasc nable that each of those subjects 
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should expect their due share of constitu- 
tional privileges, As to its great impolicy 
in taking from the national strength, it had 
been argued, by a right hon. gent. opposite 
(Mr. Perceval) upon a former night, that if 
the army and navy were so crowded with 
Catholics, the service did not suffer by 
Teason of their political disabilities ; but 
was it no discouragement to a set of men in 
any profession, to know that they were for 
ever prohibited from acquiring the ordinary 
rewards of perseverance, ability, and zeal? 
As to the present ministry, he could not 
give them his confidence. Had they never 
been tried, he should object to them on the 
principles upon which they had succeeded 
to power. It had been asked, why cou- 
demn men before they have been tried ? He 
thought they had been tried, and tried sufti- 
ciently ; they had been “ tried in the ba- 
lance, and found wanting.” In the debate 
on the grant of the duchy of Lancaster, 
some comparisons had been rnade between 
the present and the late chancellor of the 
exchequer; there was no point of view in 
which the contrast appeared to him to be 
stronger, than in the disinterestedness of 
the noble lord, and in the very interested 
manner in which the right hon. gent. ap- 
peared to him to have been seduced into 
the hazard of supporting the new adminis- 
tration. Much bad been said about the 
alledged impropriety of introducing the 
king’s name into a discussion of this kind : 
if this was a crime, it was in his mind, at- 
tributable solely to his nrajesty’s present 
ministers; for what did they say——they ad- 
mit the pledge to be unconstitutional—they 
admit, first, that it was wrong to demand 
such a pledge, and then they contend that 
in demanding that pledge, the king acted for 
himself, and. without any advisers what- 
ever: this certainly appeared to him to be 
@ very curious way of defending their royal 
master. 

Sir John Newport rose and spoke to the 
following efiect :—It was my intention, Mr. 
speaker, to have immediately replied to the 
observations of the hon. gent. who spoke 
fast but one. I felt anxious to have com- 
meiited on some statements which fell from 
him, witha view of answering thosecharges 
which he attempted to insinuate against the 
late servants of the crown. If upon those 
@harges I shall be able to do what [ think I 
shall, then do [ trust for bis vote, then do I 
call upon him to support those very meéa- 
sures, the supposed non-performance of 
which he-has, this night, stated to be the 
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causes of his objection to the late adminis. 
tration. Certain that I shall be able fully to 
convince him on these points, I now feel it my 
duty to callhim back to that opinion, which, 
to my knowledge, he entertained within 
the last month, with respect to the national 
services performed by the late servants of 
the crown, and to the probable and practical 
benefits which would result from their ads 
miuistration. How this transformation jp 
his opinion has taken place, I am at a loss 
to ascertain ; but if it be only founded on 
the allegations which he has this night ad- 
vanced, F can feel no difficulty in bringing 
the hon, gent. back to bis former sentiments, 


from the late administration, on their cos 
minginto power, an immediate attention to 
the diffusion of education amongst the po- 
pulation of Ireland. He asserted, that it 
| would be difficult for them to prove that any 
‘endeavour was made to support the condi- 
tion of the people of Ireland, by an ame~ 
lioration of the system of mental improve- 
ment. In answer, I call upon him to look 
to the statute book, to refer to that act of 
the legislature which constituted a commis- 
sien fur the express purpose of enquiring 
into and completely sifting the gross misaps 
pHeation of those funds, which were pars 
ticularly set apart, and specifically intend- 
ed, for supporting a system of national 
education ; an act, the framers of which 
were anxious to make as comprehensive as 
possible, and which embraces every infor- 
mation, however discordant, or other ques+ 
Ltions of policy, the source from which it 
flowed. The commissioners appointed under 
that act proceeded to their enquiry ; much 
information has already followed, and at this 
moment the eommnission is actually sitting, 
How therefore will the house receive the al- 
legations ofthat hon. gent. when on asubject 
with which it was his duty to be acquainted, 
he is actually uninformed? How, I ask, cam 
the house repose eonfidence in the loose and 


bee: pleased to make, whem of an act of 
the legistature, passed about # year ago, he 
is perfectly ignorant of the origin or oper 
tion? When the kate administration di 
rected their attention to an amelioration of 
the system of education in Ireland, the first 
act, of necessity,was to enquire into the staté 
of those funds, which had been intended for 
that purpose, and which were grossly mis 
applied. This charge of gross misapplié#- 
tion, I state not either without sufficient 








He has told the house, that he did expect, 


undefined charges which he has this night . 
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clination to avoid the responsibility of ry 
statement. I speak it in the face of the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) opposite. I charge 
him with having kuown and suffered those 
funds which were intended for the support 
of a system of national education, to haves 
been grossly and unjustifiably perverted for 
purposes of personal aggrandisement, and 
for the furtherance of the most criminal 
views. [Hear! hear!], The report of the 
commissioners proves it; and the evils of 
the misapplication are lamentably felt in 
the decline and degradation of those esta- 
blishments, for whose uses these funds were 
originally appropriated.—-Mr. speaker, | 
ca wppreciate the nature and temporary 
stability of that power which can fix its basis 
upon religious distinction. I can clearly 
ascertain the strength of that support which 
otiginates with delusion, and is propagated 
by bigotry ; which appeals to all the bad, 
the base, and malignant feelings of the 
human heart. In estimating, I say, the na- 
ture of political power, so influencing and 
sooperating, I can sufficiently comprehend 
the transient facilities it possesses over a 
bold and honest policy, which, in a state 
where human corruption is so prevalent, 
manfully wages war with every thing in the 
shape of publie abuse, and sifts the sources 
of national distress through all the recesses 
of official peculation and plunder. When 
funds, appropriated for public charities, 
were absorbed in private expenditure, when 
they were calculated on as parts of the family 
estate, and bequeathed to the descendants 
as a portion of the patrimonial inheritance, 
it became high time to meddle with them ; 
snd I do not hesitate to declare my strong 
and decided conviction, that no small part 
of our political sins arose from our endea- 
vours to correct abuses, to convict delin- 
quents, to restore to the public that money 
of which it had been shamefully defrauded ; 
and to make even the highest in rank, and 
inost elevated in political connection, return 
those public funds upon which they had so 
unjustifiably and illegally drawn.—The next 
charge to which the hon. gent. adverted, 
was the inattention of the late ministers to 
the regulation of the tithes in Ireland, I 
have answered his first accusation from the 
statute book. J have now to throw myself 
on the confidence of the house, when I do 
assure them, that one of the first objects 
Which would have engaged the attention of 
the late administration, previous to their 
disinissal, was an amelioration of the tithe 
system; atid ido conjure the present mi- 
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nisters, if they regard the peace and sécurity 
of Ireland, and the general safety of the eni- 
pire, to take the state of that system into 
their immediate consideration and regards 
But great and commanding as this necessity 
is, I canindulge no such expectations from 
men who have set up the cry of church and 
state. They, the advocates of the church? 
some of whom have left nothing undone to de» 
grade the character of religion in itsmost vital 
part, by uniting parishes, almost for the 
length of counties. ‘This, 1 do assert, was 
the system of the present lord privy seal, 
when lord lieutenant of Ireland (the earl 
of Westmoreland) ; who, during his governs 
ment, had raised to the highest station a pre- 
late, who in a monient of alarm had dared 
to expunge the mitre from the arms on his 
coach. But this was not all. The broken 
down in fortune, and the degraded in chase 
racter, were elevated to the highest digni+ 
ties in the church, to the exclusion of the 
religious curate, who had worked for years 
in the vineyard. [Hear! hear!]. But need 
we ask a more. convineing proof of the dis+ 
regard of those men for that church, to 
which they now, with the purest views, 
feel so zealously attached, than to recollect 
the changes which they effected in the va» 
rious parishes in Ireland? I call upon the 
house to rest its opinion upon experience, 
and to deduce this plain conclusion ftom 
that experience, that whilst they had power, 
every other principle was sacrificed to per 
sonal emolument.—I come now, sir, to that 
measure which his majesty’s late ministers 
had thought expedient to propose for the 
relief of the Catholics of Ireland. This 
boon, of which so much has been said, and 
to which such frequent allusions have been 
made, did not comprehend but one forty~ 
second part of the restrictions under which 
that body of subjects labour. At the pass- 
ing of the union, there were forty-two offi» 
ces from which Roman Catholics were exe 
cluded; and that great measure, I do most 
seriously assert, was gained under the po~ 
sitive pledge given by the noble lord: oppo- 
site (Castlereagh), first to the Catholic 
clergy, and next, through them, to the 
laity, that every existing disability would 
be removed, and the whole of those 42 off- 
ces would be immediately opened to the 
Catholic subjects of Ireland. And yet 
these are the men so pledged and bound by 
every principle of honeur and consistency, 
who have the éffrontery to raise this -un- 
founded elamour of the church in danger, 
because the late administration had endea 
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toured to open the army and navy to the 
Catholic officer! It has been observed, 
that the noble lord at the head of the. last 
administration was a friend to the great 
measure ;—so was |; and ny support to it 
was under the faith of those sacred en- 
gagements which.I now find the noble lor 
opposite (Castlereagh) had never even in 
contemplation the least intention to fullil. 
I did hope that the situation of Ireland 
would be committed to the consideration of 
the British parliament ;. that its interests 
would be impartially consulted, its grievan- 
ces redressed ; that, as it had surrendered 
itself to the protection of an imperial par- 
liament, its affairs would be considered of 
imperial importance. Had I not been de- 
luded with those hopes, and deceived by 
those expectations, | would have sooner 
sufiered my right arm to be cut off, than to 
have willingly surrendered those rights and 
advantages, which Ireland, inits independent 
state, did certainly enjoy. In surrendering 
that independence, she made a great sacri- 
fice ; but it is an unreasonable position to 
assume, that, because I voted for that mea- 
sure, therefore am I.to submit to the viola- 
tion of every engagement, to the infraction 
of every pledge which accompanied it in its 
progress, and accelerated its execution. 
To Ireland, I say, it was a great sa- 
crifice; and let this country, for a mo- 
ment, suppose itself in her place. | Let it 
teflect on what was given up, and on the 
‘manner in. which that surrender has been 
wecompensed. 1 unfortunately have seen 
‘an indisposition in this house to attend to 
athe concerns of Ireland. Be assured it is 
a mistaken policy; for it is that component 
part of the British empire, which will press 
itself upon British consideration. It is, I 
say, that component part of the British 
empire, deprived of whose assistance and 
support, England would be reduced indeed. 
At present I will say no more, but revert 
to those changes which have so lately taken 
-place in the councils of the crown. And 
-here I cannot refrain from expressing my 
‘decided conviction, that more than a com- 
‘mon secret influence has been exerted to 
-work upon the benignant feelings of a most 
“gracious monarch, Upon those who have 
‘used this unconstitutional influence, no 
‘common risk of responsibility. devolves. 
But that principle equally extends to the 
‘ministry. who have succeeded to power, 
-after the demand of the pledge, as it does 
.to the secret advisers of the crown. They 
-entered upon a vacancy created by the refu- 





sal oftheir predecessors to give an uncom 
stitutional pledge. And to accept office 
with such a knowledge, fully commits them 
to the responsibility of the measures which 
led to theif accession. Will they say, they 
are not really or virtually bound by that 


pledge? Will the noble bord opposite (lord 


Castlereagh) venture to state in his place, 
that he is now at liberty to fulfil his repeated 
promises to the Catholics of Ireland ? Could 
the noble duke (the duke of Portland) say,he 
had not given this, as well as innumerable 
pledges to the Irish Catholics ? What would 
the House believe, and what must the coun. 
try suppose, when they are informed, that 
that noble duke had actually written two 
letters to two officers high in rank, of the 
Irish brigades, wherein he promises thig 
measure for lreland; and assures them; 
that it was determined to open the whole 
of the military career to the Roman Catho- 
lics ? ‘Thus we see promises made only to 
be broken; and, when we call upon the 
government to fulfil its engagements with 
the people, we are answered with calumny, 
aud assailed with intolerant virulence, But 
again { repeat, that if those pledges had 
not been most solemnly made, not all the 
gold of Ireland, nor-the gold of England, 
wor the borough compensation, nor the 
appointment of compensation commis. 
sieners, could have prevailed on the Irish 
people to have surrendered their domestic 
legislatures. When, therefore, the chans 
cellor of the exchequer sounds the alarm 
of the church in danger, when he sends 
forth, amidst the people, apprehensions 
calculated to excite religious rancour and 
fanatic fury, his associates should hold 
his hands, and, for their own consistency; 
repress him. They are bound to say, “ We 
must resign Our situations in a government 
which is founded. on the basis of intos 
lerance ; we must abjure a system which 
goes to create religious dissension, and 
fixes its power on dividing and inflaming all 
classes of the people. We will not suffer 
ourselves to be compromised.” This lan- 
guage it is their duty to hold, because, how 
ever unable to perform their pledges to the 
Catholics, they should not forward that 
system, which ties up their own hands; 
and which, under the pretext of religion, 
goes at once to pull down that fabric which 
protects both church and state. .  « 
Mr. Bankes said he was a friend .to the 
suppression of abuses, whether in Ireland or 
in England, and for suppressing abuses he 
was ready. to give his thanks to the hom 
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baronet, and his assistance in the prosecu- 
tion of that object. He never had been a 
friend to the union with Ireland, and had, 
at the time the question was first agitated, 
publicly expressed his disapprobation of the 
measure. He thought the time was not yet 
come for so great a work, and that it could 
not be effected advantageously if it did not 
settle that very question ebout which so 
much discussion had since arisen. ‘Though 
the Union was managed by as great a man 
as ever sat in that house, yet he, with all 
his talents, was unable to carry the business 
jn the manner necessary, and was com- 

lled to desert the only proper course in 





which it could have been advantageously 
effected. Mr. Pitt therefore was obliged to! 
leave the Catholic question unsettled. He 
regretted the present motion, because it 
brought this subject so much into discussion, 
and had forced the sovereign personaily so 
much before the house and the public. THe 
thought it bard that the new ministers | 
should be accused as they had been, of 
bringing the sovereign to the bar of the 
house, for after the statement of the noble 
lord (Howick), however respectful and de- 
corous, it was impossible that those who 
were acquainted with the sentiments and 
feelings of the party whom the noble lord’s 
statement involved, could abstain from 
giving, not contradictions of facts, but such 
views of the transaction as had been taken 
by that other party. Ile recollected no- 
thing like such a statement respecting 
transactions in the king’s cabinet having 
ever been made, and he lamented it 
should have been given. Much had been 
said about the pledge demanded; but whe- 
ther that pledge was unconstitutional or 
not, was of little consequence, for it could 
not be denied that the king had the right 
to dismiss his ministers,‘ and to choose 
Others absolutely. As far as appeared, the: 
demand of a pledge was done without any 
advice, and though it had been contended 
that the king could do nothing without 
advice, he ‘could not concur in that doc- 
trine, for then the constitution’ would re- 
duce the king to something which never 
had existed, and never could exist. Indeed, 
if there ever could be a case in which the 
king might, and must be supposed to act 
without advice, it was that in which, having 
differed with one set of ministers, he em- 
ployed some person to form a new one. He 
ould not see, therefore, on what grounds 
the new ministers appointed by the king, 
in'such circumstances, could be considered 
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unconstitutionally formed, With respect 
to the confidence which might be due to 
ministers, it was a general confidence that 
would not presume them unworthy of trust 
before they were tried; and indeed, as to 
confiding in any ministers, it was rather the 
duty of the house to watch them than con- 
fide in them. He saw no reason, there- 
fore, for the house to stigmatize the new 
ministers in the first instance, and refuse 
that confidence which could enable them 
to discharge the trust their sovereign had 
conferred on them. For his own part, be was 
convificed that to yield the Catholic question 
would do mischief in Ireland ; he was sure it 
would do mischief here; and he was cone 
vinced that the Union, instead of accele~ 
rating, had retarded the settlement of it. 
Mr, Tierney said, that the hon. gent. who 
had spoken with so much eloquence and 
ability (Mr. Milnes), comprised the whole 
substance of his speech against the motion 
in one sentence, that it was sufficient for 
the house to know that the king had dis- 
missed his late ministers. For his part he 
thought it necessary to know a great deal 
more. When so extraordinary aud unex- 
pected a change had taken place, it was 
proper for the house to enquire, what were 
the circumstances that led to it, and what 
was likely to be the result? The hon. gent. 
coniplained, with others, that the king’s 
name was dragged before the house, but 
he must again repeat, that this was to be 
attributed solely to thenew ministers. There 
was a titne when, in discussing any public 
measure, members of the bouse could apie 
madvert upon the king’s advisers, but now, 
for the first time, it was said that the king 
had.no advisers. Who, then, was it that 
brought the king’s name into question, but 
those who declared that he acted without 
advice? If such a doctrine as this were to 
prevail, the character of public men was 
no longer safe ; but when made the victims 
of intrigue, and their character brought 
into suspicion, they were not to have the 
privilege of defending themselves, because 
the secret advisers of the king shrunk from 
responsibility, and threw upon the king 
himself those measures they admitted to 
be unconstitutional. The interested advi- 
sers of the king threw upon the king that 
which they were afraid to avow ; and he 
took God to witness, that he conscientiouse 
ly believed that the removal of the late mi- 
nisters was the result of along and dark 
intrigue. The hon. gent. whospoke last — 
had, however, expressed his astonishment | 
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that any misunderstanding should have ari- 
sen; but when that unfortunate misunder- 
standing did arise, the late ministers, as 
they ought, took upon themselves the 
blame, and fairly acknowledged that the 
king must be right and themselves wroag. 
But was it, then, so incomprehensible to 
the hon. gent., that a misunderstanding 
should have arisen ? Could he have forgot- 
ten, that dealing with one of the clearest- 
headed men that ever existed (Mr. Pitt), 
and being a person of unquestionable per- 
spicacity, he had been led to commit him- 
self ina very extraordinary manner, re- 
specting « dissolution of parliament in the 
year 1784, from misunderstanding what 
really passed between him and Mr. 
Pitt? Surely, after that, he might con- 
ceive a misunderstanding to exist on a 
complicated question, when he himself 
had been so much mistaken in a communi- 
cation upon a yery plain and simple point. 
‘Then, after the misunderstanding arose, 
what more could have been done by minis- 
ters than withdraw the bill? What mea- 
sure more conciliatory could have been 
adopted ? Nay, it was made acharge, that 
the late ministers had withdrawn the 
bill. But, after the sentiments of the king 


were. distinctly known, it evidently be- 
came impossible to prosecute the measure 
with any prospect of advantage, as it 
would certainly be unjustifiable for the ser- 
vants of the crown to carry on any measure 
as a measure of government, contrary to his 


wishes. But, it was complained too that 
they insisted on renewing the subject; 
whereas they did no more than remind his 
majesty that circumstances might render it 
necessary to submit measures connected 
with the Catholics to his consideration ; so 
that ifithad been necessary to do so, they 
might not be charged with agitating points 
which it was supposed they had given up. 
As to the pledge, he was fully satistied 
that such an unconstitutional and so unne- 
cessary a demand never could have enter- 
ed the king’s head, if he had not been 
wrought upon by the most pernicious sug- 

estions of secret advisers. By the pledge 
the king could gain nothing, for he could 
dismiss his ministers at any time; but bis 
secret advisers had every thing to gain, by 


forcing into action this unconstitutional | 


pledge on the ministers they wished to sup- 

lant. The secret advisers by this had to 
gain the exclusion of that association of 
talents, property, and consideration, which 


composed the ministry; as nothing else | 
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but the exclusion of that ministry could 
enable them to remain in power. The se. 
cret advisers, therefore, gained every thing; 
the king nothing. It wasan object, there. 
fore, to shut out by such an artifice, al] 
the talents which composed the late minis. 
try. ‘ All the Talents,” he said, was 
phrase which gave offence to the other side, 
but it should be recollected that the right 
hon. gent. over the way was himself the 
person who first had employed this very 
phrase when he used to argue so strenuous- 
ly some years ago for the formation ofa 
ministry, combining all the talents of the 
country, in which combination, however, 
the talents of nv one person in the present 
ministry, except his own, did he (Mr, 
Canning) propose to include, It wag 
said, however, that the new ministry 
were to act towards Ireland with a mixture 
of firmness and conciliation. As to firm 
ness, it was easy to guess what was meant: 
but with regard to conciliation, which sup. 
posed mutual giving and receiving, he could 
not conceive what kind of conciliation that 
was by which the new ministers pledged 
themselves to take every thing from the 
people of Ireland, and give them nothing 
in return. Besides, was it not absolutely 
insulting to the people of Ireland, thata 
noble lord (Castlereagh) was to be a piin- 
cipal member of an administration founded 
upon avowed hostility to the Catholic 
claims? That noble lord had written to the 
Irish Catholics in his own name and in that 
of Mr. Pitt, telling them to conduct them 
selves with propriety, and trust to this dispor 
sition to promote their cause. Good God! 
trust to the noble lord ! and what had been 
the consequences? Had not the Irish Ca 
tholics for the last six years, conducted 
themselves with the most unimpeached loy- 
alty? Were they to come to the nae 
lord and say, “ We have fulfilled our @ 

gagements; we have followed your counsels; 
new do you fulfil the engagements you 
contracted to us.” What could the noble lord 
say, but that ‘all you say is true ; you have 
been quiet and loyal ; you have trusted to 
me, and in return J have pledged myself 
never to mention your names?” What sort 
of conduct was this ? and could the gentle 
men on the other side deny that they were 
virtually pledged never to mention to the 
king any question connected with the Ca- 
tholics? If they had given no pledge, how 
stood the matter? Why, that from one set 
of men a pledge was demanded, and from 
another not, so that the king hed it in his 
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power to apply partially and not generally 
atest, which must operate to exclude all 
honourable men from the service of their 
country. And this system was patronized, 
too, by one of those (Mr. Canning) who 
was, beyond al! others, vociferous and in- 
cessant in calling for administrations that, 
to use his own phrase, should combine all 
the talents of the country. The bon. gent. 
who spoke last, was of opinion that the Ca- 
tholic question ought to have been settled in 
Ireland before the Union. That, however, 
everi Mr. Pitt found to be impracticable. 
The hon. gent. said too that Mr Pitt had, 
before his last entrance into administration, 
given satisfaction to the royal mind, that he 
never would agitate the Catholic question. 
If this be true, by what means did Mr. Pitt 
communicate such a satisfaction or pledge? 
Ifhe did communicate by any member of 
the administration of that day any thing to 
that effect, it would confirm a suspicion he 
then and now entertained, that the admi- 
nistration in question, with which he bim- 
self was connected, had fallen the victims 
of secret intrigues, and. that the principal 
intriguer was the same in both instances. 
He had for upwards of a month bejore the 
fall of that administration, thought that 
things were not going well, but he was now 
perfectly satisfied that the same secret ad- 
visers had been at work in both cases. . With 
respect to the satisfaction given by Mr. Pitt, 
he was convinced it must have related to 
the Catholic question as a whole, for he 
knew for certain that about a year before 
Mr. Pitt died, he had it in view to adopt 
some measure for conciliating the Catholics, 
and if this was denied, he could shew the 
proofs. It was clear therefore that Mr, Pitt 
could have given no pledge upon any thing 
connected with the Catholics. As to the 
= before the house, he could not con- 

e the house of commons so limited and 
‘tinted in its functions, that it ought not to 
presume to ask for any satisfaction respect- 
ing the extraordinary and regretted change 
which had taken place. The king could 


undoubtedly appoint whom he pleased his’ 


ministers, as he could remove them, by his 
prerogative. But the house of commons 

its privileges too ; and it ought to ex- 
press its opinions upon an event so inti- 
mately affecting the public welfare. But it 
Was said, to represent the necessity of a 
permanent and efficient administration, and 
toexpress regret at the change, would tend 
foremove the new and force back the old 
Ministers. As to the first, it was clear, in- 
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deed, that if a permanent and efficient ad= 
ministration was necessary, the new minis« 
ters could not remain ; it did not follow, 
however, that the late. ministers were to be 
forced back. It was asked too, would the 
house stultify the new ministers? That was 
needless, they had stultified themselves 5 
for on the death of Mr. Pitt they publicly 
proclaimed their own imbecility, and threw: 
up the government. What had hap- 
pened since, but that they were thirteem. 
months older, and had placed the duke of 
Portland at their head? Was the duke of 
Portland to supply the place of Mr. Pitt, 
without whom the administration fell of 
itself? It could not be credited by any one 
that the duke of Portland, old and infirm 
as he was, could be the real minister. No 
one believed it. The performers were alk 
the same, but their parts were to be new 
cast. Last year Mr. Perceval was attor- 
ney-general, now he was to be chancellor 
of the exchequer. Mr. Canning was as fit 
to be foreign secretary in 1806 as he was 
now; and lord Castlereagh quite as ready 
to be a secretary of state. Lord Mulgrave, 
indeed, was foreign secretary; now he was 
thought the fittest man to preside over the 
navy. The duke of Montrose, from having 
been president of the board of trade, had 
been qualified to be master of the horse, 
The duke of Portland was the only accese 
sion, and so strange did such an appoints 
ment seem, that no man could believe that 
it was any thing but temporary; and report 
gave it to lord Melville or marquis Welles- 
ley. This really seemed probable, for why 
bring lord Melville into the privy council ? 
But if such an appointment took place, he 
was confident it would give no satisfaction ta 
the country. Asto marquis Wellesley, he 
certainly was a person of infinite ability ; 
but as certain discussions would come on 
respecting that noble lord’s administration 
in India, he should not be provoked to say 
any thing upon the subject at present. 
Every thing concurred to shew, that some 
changes must take place, and this formed an 
additional reason why the house should ex- 
press their opinion as to the administration 
which was formed. When he corsidered 
indeed, that previous to the late change 
not so many as seventy members in the 
house had ever expressed disapprobation 
of the measures of ministers, he would not 
believe till he-saw it, that the same house 
which had approved their conduct, would 
refuse to express regret at their removal, 
Sorry he was, theretore, to see that-the 
°o 
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right hon. gent. (Mr. Perceval) had for- 
got himself so fa: as to put his name to the 
assertion, that the church was in danger. 
It was impossible. Had he believed so, 
he would not have been so anxious to secure 
a place for life, in case of removal; know- 
ing that the constitution would fallif t ¢ 
late ministers came into power, aud being 
secure that while in power himself hevcould 
retain the duchy of Lancaster if he pleased. 
As to adissolution of parliament, he was 
convinced tat it could not be intended, 
particulaly when he saw a religious clamour 
raised; because the malice of the . devil 
himself could not have thought of preparing 
for a dissolution by the false and wicked 
cry of the church being in danger. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it would not be 
necessary for him to argue at great length, 
after the very able speeches that had been 
made on the same side. He should be con- 
tent to put the matter to the decision of the 
house, upon the single speech of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Milnes).. He utterly denied 
that his majesty’s ministers had been the 
cause of introducing the king’s name and 
personal character so much into the present 
debate. The introduction of it in this 
manner was a novelty, from which he ap- 
prehended serious consequences to the con- 
stitution. The introduction of it, however, 
became necessary from the conduct of gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the house. ‘The 
noble lord (Howick) had thought it due to 
his own character to come down to the 
house, and make a statement for the vindi- 
cation of his conduct, which contained se- 
veral confidential transactions between him 
and his majesty, that would otherwise pot 
shave been known to the house. That noble 
lord had pledged himself to the bouse to 
make that statement, even before he had ob- 
tained his majesty’s permission for that pur- 
pose; but when the permission was obtain- 
ed, and the statement made, it became 
necessary thata statement should be made 
on the other side; and therefore the blame 
of introducing his majesty’s name and per- 
_ sonal character into the debate, rested with 
_ those who went out of their way to make a 
formal statement to the house, which was 
by no means called for, Before that state- 
ment, his majesty’s late ministers, or some 
_of them, gave the minutes of the cabinet 
_to persons who were not of the cabinet nor 
_even-of the privy council. This appeared 
to him a high crime and misdemeanour. 
The present ministers were therefore obli- 
ged to mpply the antidote to the bane. As 
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to secret advisers, his majesty had ey. 
pressly told his late ministers, that he haq 
never communicated with any body op 
this subject except with. his secretary, to 
whom he dictated the communications that 
were sent in his name. . He did not know 
any practical good that could follow from 
the motion, and he thought it hardly 
fair and manly for the right hon. gent, 
(Mr. Tierney) to talk of dismissing the 
present ministers, without wishing that 
the late ministers should come in, in their 
places. He should ask’ what third party 
did then exist, out of which his majesty 
could have formed an unexceptionable ad. 
ministration? It was not surprising, that 
when his majesty, in the exercise of his 
royal prerogative, thought proper to dis 
miss one party, he should choose his minie 
sters from the other. He thought his ina 
jesty’s late ministers were not justified in 
bringing forward the measure against the 
determined and conscientious scruples of 
his majesty ; but when they had brought it 
forward, he could not conceive upon what 
principle they should have abandoned it, 
unless on the principle of throwing all the 
odium of the measure upon the king. | His 
majesty must have seen that the giving it 
up was a mere concession of temporary 
convenience; but that the greater partof 
his then ministers were determined to sup. 
port the Catholic claims when they should 
be brought forward, if not to agitate the 
question themselves. His majesty bad 
therefor€ a right, after informing them that 
his mind was unalterably made up upon this 
point, to demand an assurance from them 
that they would not harass or disturb him 
any more upon the subject. Was it possi 
ble that he could have confidence in bis 
late ministers ceasing to harass him upon 
this subject, when he was expressly inform 
ed that many of them would vote in favot 
of the Catholic petition whenever it should 
be brought forward. Ifhis majesty hadnt 
dismissed his ministers upon their refusing 
to give such assurance, the crown would 
have been subservient to a party in that 
house. It must be also considered, tha 
although his majesty retained all the energy 
of his mind, and the decision of his che 
racter, yet he was now advanced in yealt, 
and subject to infirmity. It was a vel 
serious thing for him at present to be oblk 
ged to prone with his government and dit 
miss his ministers. If he were still to live ten 
or twelve years longer, it would bea mos 
melancholy consideration to think thathe 
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was to be perpetually exposed to such a 
painful circumstance, when it was well 
known that his mind was irrevocably made 
up on the subject, not from political con- 
siderations, but from’ a paramount reli- 
gious feeling. In the conduct of the late 
ministers, which led to their dismissal, he 
saw nothing of “ All the Talents” which 
they were said to unite. Their dispatch 
was notonly misunderstood by his majesty, 
but by some of their colleagues, and by 
their friends in Ireland. ‘They bad wso 
omitted to summon three members of the 
cabinet, who differed from them, to the 
council, The withholding the summonses 
in this instance appeared to him a crime, 
which almost deserved impeachment. Lord 
Erskine, who was one of the ministers who 
were not summoned, was, from his office, 
the highest servant of the crown, and in a 
peculiar manner, the keeper of his majes- 
ty’s conscience, and yet he was never sum- 
moned upon the occasion. He believed 
that the late ministers had now discovered 
that their conduct was rash and ill consi- 
dered, It was not only his majesty that 
had dismissed them, but they were no 
longer supported by the majority of that 
house. The other house had also, in the 
fullest attendance of peers that was ever 


‘known, decided against thetn by a very 


great majority, and the general feeling out 
of doors was also in favour of his majesty 
and against the conduct of his late mini- 
sters.. The parliament as well as the na- 
tion had determined to stand by the crown, 
and there was a general feeling of attach- 
ment to the person of the Sovereign that 
would not allow the latter years of his 
long and glorious reign to be clouded and 
rendered unhappy by the perpetual agita- 
tion of a question most distressing to his 
ivate feelings. He would not allow, that 
dismissal of ministers would be a fatal 
blow to Ireland. ‘The Catholie, bill had 
been brought in upon a statement which 
was directly contrary to the information 
which ministers had received from the duke 
of Bedford, as that nobleman had expressly 
informed them that the disturbances in the 
West of Ireland were not at all occasioned 
by any religious question. As to his own 
opinion upon the Catholic claims, be had 
always been against giving political power 
to the Catholics until the Union. Before 
that period, he conceived that letting the 
mass of the population of Ireland into the 
constitution, would be subversive of the 


- Ptinciples upon which it was founded. He 
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considered, however, that that danger would 
ina great measure be done away by the Union, 
and hestated this opinion in the Irish parlia~ 
ment, and he stated it not only as his opinion,: 
butas that of many of the leading mem- 
bers of the Inglish government with whom 
he was connected ; but in stating this opi- 
nion, he never did give any thing like a di- 
rect pledge to the Catholics. Although 
Mr.. Pitt retired from office upon the | 
Catholic question, yet when he found how 
deeply rooted his majesty’s’ objections 
were, he never thought of agitating the. 
question again, and declared expressly to his. 
friends, that should the question again 
come on, since he found that it was so dis 
tressing to his majesty, he should not sup< 
port it, but protect him against it. This 
resolution was communicated to his ma- 
jesty some time before he again called him 
to his councils, For his part, he cousidered 
it his chief duty toconsult the ease andcom- 
fort of his majesty in his administration of the 
affairsoftheempire. Hislordship then pass- 
ed in review the whole conduct of the late 
ministers. From their first entrance into 
power, he thought they had been overbeare 
ing, and had disgusted all the principal bo- 
dies in the kingdom. They first endeas 
voured to force the East-India company 
to accept a governor-general of their ap- 
pointment. ‘They dispirited the volunteers, 
by speaking contemptuously of them; 
they disgusted the shipping interest, and 
lastly, they attempted to force the cone 
science of the king to their measures; but 
when they found that was not to be done, 
they were content to put their Catholic bill 
in their pockets, and to keep their places. 
There never was exhibited in this country, 
a government of such complete imbecility. 
Ihey had claimed all the talents in the 
country, and yet had shewn no vestige of 
talents. ‘They bad excluded all the friends 
of Mr. Pitt from an administration that 
was tocontain “ All the Talents in the coun- 
try.” They should have recollected, how- 
ever, that at the death of Mr. Fox, taey 
lost that superiority oi talents which 
they might have boasted of during his lite~ 
time. As to the present ministers, they 
came in without any intrigue or solicitation 
on their part, and if they had refused ‘o 
enter into the service of his majesty, he 
did not exactly see where this third party 
were to come from, who were to form a 
new administration. If it was improper 
then to accept of offices under these cir 
cumstances, it would follow that the crow 
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vwas to be completely subservient to and 
dependent on a party in that house. 

Lord Howick denied that the late minis- 
‘ters had been deserving of the numerous 
charges which the nobie lord had brought 
against them. The first person appointed 
‘dy them ‘to go out to India, as governor-ge- 
neral, was the earl of Lauderdale, a noble- 
™man in every respect highly qualified to fill 
that high and important station, but against 
whom an opposition was raised, perhaps by 
the influence of the noble lord himself, and 
others who still retained an influence; and 
so far from forcing the directors, that ap- 
pointment was given up, and a nobleman, 
who had since gone out, had been appoint- 
ed, against whom no opposition had been 
made. He complained of the unconstitu- 
tional] use made of the king’s name, and 
insisted that nothing had been said by the 
late ministers that required the introduc- 
tion of it; for they had admitted there had 
been a misunderstanding, and it had been 
consented to, that that misunderstanding 
was imputable to them; there was, there- 
fore, no reason for using the king’s name. 
Then came the pledge, which was proposed 
and refused. He had stated over and over 
again, that such pledge was unconstitu- 
tional, and the arguments had been admit- 
ted by the whole house. What was this 
pledge? Why, that his majesty’s confiden- 
tial servants should undertake in writing 
not only to abstain from bringing forward 
the Catholic question, but that they should 
not’ mention any thing connected with it. 
The present ministers, who are the legal 
advisers of the king, say they did not advise 
this measure, but that it was the king’s own 
act, than which declaration nothing could 
be more unconstitutional, for they by that 
threw the whole upon the king, and they 
only are therefore to be blamed for intro- 
ducing his sacred name into the present 
and late debate. If it were allowed that 
one act might take place without advisers, 
others might do the same; and in such 
case all responsibility would be at an end, 
and his majesty would be as arbitrary as any 
monarch in Europe. The noble lord had 
by his letter, written under the sanction of 
Mr. Pitt, assured the Catholics, that if they 
would be patient, their case should be duly 
attended to, and every possible means used 
that it might ultimately be crowned with 
success; fur that he and Mr. Pitt would do 
every thing in their power to recommend 
it to the public.—The noble lord had also 


attacked the late ministers for having 
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abandoned the bill. He had so often 


‘| answered this, that he should be ashamed 


so far to trespass on the attention of the 
house, as to do it again. An hon. gent, 
(Mr. Gore) had asked, what the duke of Bed. 
ford bad done? He would tell him and the 
house, that the duke had acted with firm. 
ness and mercy; he had quelled distur. 
bances in Ireland, without infringing on 
the constitution, or trampling under foot 
the liberties of the people. If there ever 
was a time of peculiar peril and danger, 
which required a firm and vigorous admi- 
nistration in this country, he believed it was 
the present. Was the present such an adie 
nistration? He thought not. \ He was not 
a little alarmed, when he saw the spirit 
with which they commenced their admi- 
nistration, by endeavouring to excite relis 
gious animosities and to set up the cry 
that the church was in danger. He 
thought the house could not place’ con. 
fidence in such an administration, and 
therefore he should support the motion, 
He acknowledged his majesty had a right, 
by his prerogative, to choose his own ser 
vants, but insisted that the house had the 
privilege of giving its opinion on the fit- 
uess of such servants to fill the situations 
to which they were appointed. He should 
not become a vexatious opponent to their 
measures, but would do his duty as a mem. 
ber of parliament, and narrowly: watch 
their measures, in which he had no doubt 
but he should be warmly assisted by a very 
large portion of the house. 

Mr. Bathurst opposed the motion, expres 
sing at the same time his regret, that the 
late ministers should have been removed, 
and his entire approbation of every part of 
their conduct, with the exception of that 
only which led to their removal : disappro- 
ving of that part, he could not come 
support a motion which implied an unqualk 


fied approval of all their measures. But 


he had another and a stronger objection to 
this motion, and that was, as he had stated 
on a former evening, in discussing a propo 
sition of a-similar character, tbat it would 
serve to put # negative upon the exercise of 
his majesty’s undoubted prerogative, i 
choosing his own ministers. 


Earl Percy rose to express his approba+ 


tion of the original motion, The measures 
brought forward by his majesty’s late-minis 
ters, he could not but in general approveoh 
The act for the abolition of the slave trade 
which had so lately passed, and the appoint 
ment of a committee for the reduction 
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gnecure places and fees, were measures 
which would ever reflect upon them the 
highest honour, and be attended with the 


greatest advantage to the country. He 


could not however avoid Jamenting, that 
they should have introduced a bill into the 
house, for giving an extension of power to 
the Roman Catholics; no man, he trusted, 
was a greater friend to toleration than 
himself, yet he could not help disapproving 
of any measure which would enable Roman 
Catholics in this kingdom to hold the ap- 
pointments of commander-in-chief, and 
master-general of the ordnance, as it had 
been usual for persons holding those situa- 
tions, to have a seat in the cabinet, and the 
concession of such offices certainly went to 
agreat extension of power, but did not con- 
tribute to the free exercise of religion ; but 
from what had lately dropped in tiis house, 
he understood the measure had been aban- 
doned. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Per- 
ceval) combated the notion, that the re- 
moval of the late ministers was the effect of 
along and dark intrigue. If so, he con- 
tended that the evil spirit which conducted 
it, must have found its way into the minds of 
lord Grenville and his noble colleague on 
the other side, and have urged them to press 
forward the bill which was the immediate 
and obvious cause of their removal. ‘The 
right hon, gent. also resisted the doctrine 
maintained by the supporters of the motion 
asto the idea that those ministers who ac- 
cepted office were legally responsible for the 
change which led tothe vacancies they oc- 
cupied, He put the case of ministers being 
dismissed even from caprice, and asked 
whether other men were to refuse to 
succeed them, and the government was 
to stop merely under the notion of ‘this 
responsibility? As to the notice taken of 
his address to his constituents, he begged 
it to be understood, that he did not by any 
means mean it asan election squib, as had 
been stated; for the sentiments which it 
contained were those which he really held. 
But so far from those sentiments serving 
lo raise any dangerous outery, he maintain- 
ed that the danger was created by the pro- 
ceedings of the gentlemen on the other 
side, and that the course which he took of 
resisting them was the best means of avert- 
ingthat danger. This, he thought, should 
appear to the gentlemen themselves, from 
the spirit which manifested itself through- 
out the country ; a spirit, indeed, which 
could not be excited by any thing in the 
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power of an humble individual like him- 
selfto offer, and which must convince gen 
tlemen on the other side that they had 


.been quite inistaken as to the popular feel- 


ing: forifthey had been allowed to go 
much further, those gentiemen must now 
see that they would have created consider- 
able agitation and alarm throughout the 
kingdom. 

Mr. Windham entered his protest against 
the doctrines which the house had heard 
from the other side, upon the question of 
responsibility. If, indeed, these doctrines 
were to obtain ; if it were allowed that the 
king could exercise bis prerogative with- 
out an adviser in one case, so he might in 
another. His majesty might make his veto 
against an act of both houses of the legis- 
lature, and, if. he could do so without a 
responsible adviser, then, instead of a bax 
lance of power in the constitution, all the 
power would be in the king; for, combi- 
ning the maxim, that “ the king can do no 
wroug,” with the doctrine now attempted 
to be established, that the king can act 
without any responsible adviser, there 
would be an end of that controul of the 
executive authority which the constitution 
intended ; because the-king could not be 
personally arraigned, and because any act 
of the executive power, shielded by the 
pretence set up in this instance, that such 
act proceeded from the individual will of 
the king, could not be made the subject of 
accusation. But he deprecated such docs 
trines, as subversive of the first principles 
of the constitution, and ridiculed the idea 
of setting up the old and exploded notions 
with regard to any inyasion of the prero- 
gative arising out of the expression of the 
sentiment of that house, upon any exer 
cise whatever of that prerogative. 

The Master of the Rolls was for the mo- 
tion for passing to the order of the day, 
Many ministers had been dismissed from 
olfice without any cause assigned, but ne~ 
ver until now had a minister come down to 
parliament to complain of his sovereign. 
Lord Somers was removed without the sha- 
dow of complaint. Did he come downto 
parliament to institute an investigation of 
the cause? When the celebrated Whig ad- 
ministration were removed by queen Anne, 
did they breathe a whisper against their 
royal mistress in either house of parlia- 
ment? If a minister were to’secure to bim- 
self the right of enquiring into the cause of 
his removal, he would approximate his si- 
tuation to that of a judge, or any other 
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officer for life. In 1757, the dismissal of 
Mr. Pittand Mr. Legge produced a great 
ferment ; but was any thing said in parlia- 
ment about that dismissal? Of a change in 
administration, parliament had no consti- 
tutional knowledge, and on such change 
could found no enquiry. He thought the 
permission given to a noble lord to detail 
the transactions which had led to the dis- 
mission, unconstitutional, as it was publish- 
ing the proceedings of the privy council, 
which ought to be kept sacredly secret. The 
question therefore, in his opinion, ought 
never to have been agitated in the house 
of commons. 
Atter afew words from sir A. Pigott, a 
division took place, and the numbers were : 
For passing to the order of the day. 244 
pS ee ee eee ee ee 
Majority in favour of ministers . 46 
e—Adjourned at half past six o’clock on 
Thursday morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, April 16. 

[Capture or Monte Vipgo.} Lord 
Hawkesbury rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move the Thanks of the house to brigadier- 
general sir S. Auchmuty, for the capture of 
Monte Video. On some former occasions, 
he said, doubts had been entertained by the 
house, whether the thanks of the house 
ought to be given ia cases where important 
captures were made with little or no re- 
sistance on the part of the enemy. In the 
present case, however, in whatever point 
of view the achievement was considered, 
there could be no possible doubt, in his 
opinion, that it ought to be rewarded with 
the thanks of the house. ‘The thanks of 
that house constituted an highly valuable 
and greatly valued reward, which encoura- 
ged the living and afforded the greatest 
consolation to the relations of those who 
- fell. The brave exertions of the British 
troops, and the skill and valour of the offi- 
cers, displayed in the capture of Monte Vi- 
deo, eminently deserved, in his opinion, 
that reward. ‘The particulars of this cap- 
ture had already been published. It ap- 
peared from this account, that two actions 
had been fought, in which the British troops 
had been victorious, and that subsequently 
Monte Video was carried by assault, after 
encountering aud overcoming the greatest 
difficulties, with a spirit and a bravery de- 
serving of the highest praise. This gallant 
achievement was of the greatest impor- 
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tance, not only from the impression which | 


the bravery of our troops must make upoy 
the enemy in that quarter of the globe, but 
also from the impression which must be made 
upon the people of the country, by the mode. 
ration and forbearance, the good order and 
discipline displayed by our troops, after 
the conquest was completed, and this, too, 


under circumstances which (if any circum. 


stances could justify it) would have justi. 
fied a contrary conduct, namely, the car. 
rying the place by assault. His- lordship 
concluded by moving the thanks of the 
house to brigadier-general sir S. Auchmuty, 
to brigadier-general the hon. W. Lumley, 
and the other officers under the command 
of sir Samuel, and an acknowledgement of 
the services of the non-commissioned offi» 
cers and soldiers. 

The Earl of Galloway thought it necese 
sary to call the attention of the house to 


one or two points connected with this subs, 


ject. The brave achievement which the 
thanks of the house were called for, dee 
served, in his opinion, the highest praise, 
and he rejoiced to hear the noble secretary 
of state come forward in the way he had, 
to move for those thanks. 

Lord Mulgrave, after a warm panegyrie 
on the spirited exertions of our navy in cos 
operating with the army on the present ot- 
casion, concluded with similar motions to 
rear-admiral Stirling, the officers, men, &e, 
under his command.—The question was 
then put upon these motions, and they 
were all carried, nem. diss. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 16. 
[Carturr or Monte Vipro.] Lord 
Castlereagh rose pursuant to notice, to call 
the attention of the house to the brilliant 
and important services rendered by his mae 
jesty’s forces in the Capture of Monte Vi- 
deo. It was impossible that a person in 
his situation could feel any duty moreagree- 
able, than doing this justice to the services 
performed by his majesty’s forces. No- 
thingcould be more grateful to the feelings 
of a person so situated, than to find, that 
in afl the variety of opinions that prevailed 
on all other subjects, party feeling was en- 
tirely laid asleep on subjects of this kind; 
and only one spirit of emulation who should 
be most prompt to pay the tribute of gratl- 
tude and applause, prevailed in every 
bosom. He was sure he could say of one 
individual on the opposite side (Mr. Winds 
ham), that whatever difference of opinion 
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he might have with his majesty’s present 
ministers on the management of the army, 
he would, on an occasion like the present, 
bury all those differences in oblivion, and 
be among the foremost to unite with those 
on that side of the house in acknowledging 
and applauding the service that had been 
done. He could assure that right hon. 
geut., that no difference of opinion that ex- 
jsted on other points could make it less 
grateful to him (lord C.) to acknowledge 
and do justice to the merits of persons 
called into action by his recommendation, 
than if those persons had been appointed 
by himself. He was sure that only one 
sentiment prevailed as to the merit of the 
service rendered, whether the importance 
of the acquisition was considered, or the 
nature of the execution. Though the force 
éngaged was of a limited number, yet this 
was one of those military efforts which en- 
titled those who had performed it, to the 
best thanks of the country. In respect to 
the aniount of military excellence, no en- 
terprise could be better selected than this 
in particular to mark with the most distin- 
guished approbation. In the sort of attack 
that ithad been necessary to make, the high- 
est qualities of soldiers, the steadiest disci- 
pline, and the most undaunted firmness and 
bravery were conspicuously displayed. The 
assault was made under every disadvantage, 
and it was only by their eminent superio- 
rity in these great qualities that the British 
‘troops had been able to overcome all the 
obstacles opposed to them, and render 
themselves masters of the place. The 
breach had been in itself less practicable 
than was supposed, and had been rendered 
by the enemy, in the course of the night 
preceding the assault,so extremely inac- 
cessible, that when the troops, which had 
been wisely sent forward before break of 
day, approached, they found it scarcely 
discernible: their discipline and firmness 
were put to the most trying test, by their 
being obliged to remain a long time expo- 
sed to the fire of the enemy’s guns, before 
they could ascertain the breach, or attempt 
toenter it. The house would feel, that in 
expressing its thanks on the present ocea-| 
Sion, it was discharging a debt of gratitude. 
The discharge of that debt would at the 
‘same time have the effect of giving addi- 
tional spirit and enterprise to the army and 
the navy, to emulate the exploits that were 
80 honourably distinguished. He should 
hot trespass further on the house in a case 
Where every feeling was already prompt to 
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answer the call that was made, but he could 
not suppress an expression of regret forthe 
officers who had fallen in tis glorious en- 
terprise, and whose loss must cast a gloom 
over the joy the achievement inspired. 
The country had suffered asevere loss in 
the distinguished and gallant officers who 
had fallen, But it was the misfortune of 
war, that no important services could be 
rendered without similar losses; and the 
glorious nature of the achievement, and the 
importance of the service rendered in this 
case, must be to the friends of those with 
whose blood it was purchased, as well as to | 
the country, to whom the loss of such men 
was no less deplorable, a consolation under 
affliction which would otherwise be in- 
consolable, He concluded with moving, 
‘‘ That the thanks of the house be given 
to brigadier-general sir §, Auchmuty, for 
the skill and gallantry displayed by him 
in taking the important fortress of Monte 
Video.” 

Sir John Doyle and Mr. Windham rose 
together. Sir John Doyle having given 
way, . 

Mr. Windham said, that after the for- 
cible manner in which the noble lord had 
conveyed the general feeling, he felt itrather 
a trespass on the house to offer any ‘thing 
further. He could not pretend to any 
share in the glory of the brilliant achieve- 
ment now under the consideration of the 
house, merely for his being in the office of 
secretary of state for the war department 
when the expedition was fitted out. But 
having turned his miod particularly to the 
outset and the operations of this expedition, 
he felt a natural disposition to say a few 
words on the occasion. He was sure the 
noble lord opposite did not feel less warmly 
upon the success of the expedition than if 
he had himself fitted it out. The noble 
lord would do him the justice to say, that 
he had felt no less warmly when it had 
fallen to him to discharge a debt of the 
same kind on succeeding the noble lord in 
moving the vote of thanks for the victory 
of Maida. He agreed with the noble lord 
in his observations on all the details of the 
achievement now under consideration, In 
every one of those details there was a par- 
ticular claim to the gratitude of the country. 
The achievement, considered altogether, 
was one of the highest in the highest class 
of military services. The circumstances 
that attended it, called for particular no- 
tice. ‘I'he fortress was strong beyond what 
had been calculated, It was impossibl: 
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men could be placed in a more trying si- 
tuation, attacking an almost undiscoverable 
breach, on which an immense quantity ot 
fire had been brought to bear. These cir- 
cumstances were of such a nature as to re- 
quire all the high qualities of the troops 
which were the subject of the present pane- 
gyric. Thus, whether it was considered 
with respect to the value of the conquest, 
or. the nature of the action by which it was 
gained, this glorious performance could not 
be too highly estimated, Jt was necessary, 
besides, to observe, that the loss that had 
been sustained, heavy as it was, had fallen 
chiefly, not on the whole army, but on that 
part which was engaged in the storm. It 
was a loss on 1200 men, not on 4000, and 
in proportion as the loss was greater, so 
was the glory. It was a consolation, though 
a mournful one, to those whose relations 
had fallen, that their lives were not thrown | 
away, but that they bad been the means of 
adding greatly to the national glory, and 
of promoting the most important interests 
of their country. The merit of our soldiers 
was greatly enhanced by the gallant defence 
made by their opponents, stimulated as 
they were by the influence of their priests, 
to the most fanatical enthusiasm. At the 
same time that this powerful resistance en- 
hanced the glory of the conquest, another 
important effect also would, he trusted, 
result from it, that the valour displayed by 
the Spanish troops would inspire their 
countrymen in Europe witha kindred spirit 
in resisting the common enemy ; an enemy 
who, although approaching them under the 
mask of friendship, was more dangerous 
than we were in open hostility. If a little 
of this spirit was displayed in Old Spain, it 
would be attended with consequences at 
which Europe would have reason to re- 
joice. Hewouldsayno more. What had 
been achieved, was beyond the power of 
him, or any body, to increase by words. 
Sir John Doyle said, if he had been per- 
tinacious in offering himself to the house at 
the same time with the right hon. gent., he 
hoped it would be a sufficient excuse to 
state, first, that he did not see the right 
hon. gent., and secondly, he hoped he 
should be forgiven if he shewed a little te- 
nacity in pressing his claim to the atten- 
tion of the house, when he mentioned that 
one of the regiments particularly engaged 
on this glorious occasion (the 87th), he had 
himsel ithe honour of raising. On this ac- 
count, he naturally wished to raise his 
Voice in paying the common tribute of ap- 
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plause to the glorious deeds now under con, 
sideration. He was unwilling that his braye 
companions in arms, who had followed his 
fortunes in the last war, should have reasoy 
to complain of him for having sat silent when 
their glory was the theme of admiration, and 
when he, who was acquainted with their 
spirit and character from their outset, ought 
to be the first to bear testimony to their 
merit. In every situation in which his 
majesty’s army could be employed, he 
was satisfied it would display the same 
heroism, and be hoped would obtain similar 
advantages for the country. He spoke 
from experience; for he had never kuown 
an instance in which British troops had 
been engaged with equal or nearly equal 
numbers, in which their conduct had not 
been such as to redound to the honour and 
advantage of their country. What the 
noble lord and the right hon. gent. bad 
said, rendered it unnecessary for him to 
say more. The strength of the place, the 
difficulty of the breach, the quantity of 
ordnance brought to bear on it, and the 
great disparity of numbers, rendered this 
action as brilliant as any former one; and 
there was no instance of an exploit ex. 
ceeding it. He should content himself with 
giving his support to the motion, introduced 
in @ manner so honourable to the parties 
who had moved and seconded it, 

Mr. M. Matthew commended the hon 
general, for the particular notice he had 
taken of the 87th regiment. It was true, 
that regiment, led on by a gallant friend of 
his, had distinguished itself particularly in 
the assault. But what the hon. general might 
have added, and what he was sorry he had 
omitted, was, that that regiment to a man 
was composed of Roman Catholics. It was 
also a fact that 3 of the 4 thousand mencom. 
posing the expedition, were Catholics. Who 
after this could say that Catholics were not 


to be trusted with arms? Whoever would 


say so, was ungrateful, and the worst enemy 
of the country.—The thanks were then 
voted to brigadier-general Lumley, and to 
the officers and men; and also to: admiral 
Stirling, for his distinguished skill and abie 
lity in effecting the landing; to the captains 
and officers of the fleet for their co-opera- 
tion, and to the seamen and marines. It 
was ordered that the votes should be 
communicated by the Speaker to sir § 


Auchmuty and Admiral Stirling.—Afer _ 


a few words from sir T, Turton and 
others, the votes were severally agreed to, 
nem. CON. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, April 17. 

[Scorcn Jupicature Birxi.]—Lord 
Kinnaird rose to acquaint their lordships, 
that it was his intention to move that the 
lord president and the two senior judges of 
the court of session be ordered to attend. 

The Duke of Montrose moved, as an 
amendment, that the following words be 
added, ‘‘ and be admitted within the body 
of this house.”’ 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished the noble 
Jords to recollect, that the order of the house 


_ which commanded the attendance of the 


lord president and the senior judges, also ex- 
tended to such other judges as were able to 
attend. It so happened, that there were 
some other judges of that court in town, and 
therefore he thought it necessary that the 
present motion should embrace that part of 
the case.—The motion so amended was put 
and carried ; and the chairman was ordered 
to report the proceedings to the house forth- 
with. The house having resumed, lord 
Walsingham reported the decision of the 
committee. 

The Duke of Montrose argued in favour 
of the right of the Scotch judges to be ad- 
mitted within the body of the house. At 
all times it was a great and wise measure of 
policy, tohold in reverence and estimation, 
those learned persons to whom was entrust- 
ed the dispensation of the laws. But the 
judges of Scotland had a claim from the 
usages and customs of the Scottish parlia- 
ment; as, previous to the union, they, on 
all occasions, were entitled to take their seats 
in that assembly. Under such circumstan- 
ces, he conceived that the judges of the court 
of session, independent of all personal feel- 
ings, were right in supporting what they 
supposed the privilege of, their body; and, 
With that conviction, he was induced to sub- 
mit the motion he made in the committee, 
“ that they be admitted within the body of 
the house.” 

The Lord Chancellor trusted the - house 
would believe, that there was not amongst 
their lordships an individual who entertained 
for the judicial character a higher reverence 


‘than he did; but, at the same time, he felt 
. Convinced, that no legal right existed by 


which the judges, either of Ireland or Scot- 

land, were extitled to seats within the body 

ofthehouse. At the period when a learned 

judge (Fox) from Ireland was placed below 

the bar of the house, he was seriously griev- 

ed; but he still must contend, that the deci- 
Vor, IX, 


| sion of the committee appointed to inquire 
into the precedents, was perfectly correct. 
At all events, he had thought it his duty, in 
order to support the characteristic dignity, 
and the necessary reverence of the judicial 
character, to consider of a legislative act on 
that subject ; and he would now assure the 
house, with its indulgence, that he intended 
to ask for leave to bring in a bill accords 
ingly. 

Lord Auckland was of opinion, that as it 
was the general sense of the house, that the 
judges of Ireland and Scotland had no legal 
right to the privilege, he could not see the 
necessity of any legislative interference. He 
was inclined to consider such interference 
rather as an innovation of a most dangerous 
tendency. 

Lord Hawkesbury contended, that the no- 
ble baron did not put the suggestion of his 
noble and learned friend, ina fair point of 
view. If the judges of Scotland had now no 
right, surely it was not an improper measure, 
which would impart to the judicial character, 
both in Ireland and Scotland, that privilege. 
There was one great difference, at least it 
had so struck him, in a comparison between 
the right of the Scotch and Irish judges. 
The Irish judges were called to parliament 
by the summons of the king; and, of 
course, when that summons ceased, their 
right to a seat within the body of the house 
was annulled. But the judges of Scotland 
sat in the Scottish parliament, by immemio- 
rial usage; and the motion of his noble 
friend went to aliow them that which they 
had enjoyed in their national legislature. 
He only stated these facts for the considera 
tion of the house, and net with any view of 
giving a decisive opinion. 

Lord Holland expressed his willingness to 
support the bill to which the noble lord. al- 
luded, and which went to grant to the judges 
of Scotland and Ireland, the right of sitting 
within the body of the house. At the same 
time, he must insist, that the precedent in 
the case of Judge Fox was conclusive against 
the present claim of the judges of the court 
of session in Scotland. He felt the force of 
the objection, even to the intended bill, in- 
asmuch as it went to make an appearance at 
the bar of the house, a matter of degrada~ 
tion, and a subject of reproach. It was to 
be recollected, that some of the most re- 
spected characters in the history of the coun- 
try, were often examined at that bar; and, 
therefore, he could not see that the cause of 
jealousy, in the Scotch judges, was at all 
warranted, ‘That learned body stated a vae 
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riety of reasons, which they conceived sup- 
ported the pretensions they had made. But 
with all respect for that learned and respect- 
able body, he ceuld not give them much 
credit for the cogexcy of their arguments, the 
strength of their precedents, or the ingenui- 
ty of their inferences. Their reasonings 
convinced him of the liability of learned men 
to assume a right, which might probably 
have existed in distant periods of history, but 
which was solemnly abrogated in modern 
times. Thus, it was not long since a learned 
person from Scotland (the lord advocate 
Hope), was heard defending himself from a 
charge in the house of commons, by con- 
tending, that the whole power of the privy 
council of Scotland was vested in his official 
character; although one of the acts which 
followed closest on the heels of the union, 
was to deprive that office of such extraordi- 
nary and unlimited powers. The arguments 
of the court of session, on this point, shewed 
such an ignorance of the occurrences of mo- 
dern periods, as applying to their case, that 
it was fair to assume, a fortiori, that the 
facts of more remote times were not either 
well understood, or correctly stated. With 
respect to the opinion, that the attendance of 
the judges of the court of session, on appeals 
in the house, was a desirable circumstance, 
it was not his wish to throw any censure on 
the learned persons entrusted with the juris- 
prudence of Scotland; but he could not help 
remarking, that he had heard within the 
walls of the house sufficient to induce him 
to deprecate such an inclination. Indeed, 
he thought the opinion of Mr. Boswell quite 
convincing ; who, when told on an appeal 
cause, in which he was engaged, that the 
court of session was unanimous in passing 
the decree, pointedly replied, ‘‘ that when 
that court were divided in opinion, they de- 
liberated but little; bnt when it happened 
that they were unanimous, they deliberated 
not at all.” With respect to the ingenious 
remark, that the precedents which denied 
the Scotch judges the right, referred only to 
the lords justiciary, and not to the court of 
session, he should only answer, that as the 
lord chief justice clerk was also a member 
of the court of session, he could not admit 
the position, that if he was in either charac- 
ter entitled to the right, he ought to be de- 
nied, because he might be summoned to at- 
tend with respect to the duties of another 
office. The noble lord concluded with ex- 
pressing ‘his determination to oppose the 
motion. : 
Lord Melville deprecated the elaborate at- 
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tack made by the noble lord on the respect. 
able, learned, and Joyal body, which com. 
posed the court of session. He considered 
it a churlish principle, in any great kingdom, 
to deal illiberally with these of other coup. 
tries, which, in their union, had given up 
much of national pride and independent 
magnificence. The services of the learned 
persons who were in attendance on the ser 
vice of the house, he had occasion to know, 
when he held the important office of secre. 
tary for the home department, at a_ period 
when that part of ‘the country was endanger. 
ed by revolutionary cabals, and treasonable 
conspiracies. He wished the judges of every 
part of the kingdom to be treated with every 
reverence and respect, because it tended to 
promote that love of justice, which was the 
strongest fortress of the subordination of so. 
ciety.—The motion for admitting the Scotch 
judges within the body of the house was 
then put and negatived.—The house having 
resolved itself into a committce, 

Lord Hawkeslury thought it would be the 
most convenient mode for him to commu- 
nicate to the committee his ideas upon the 
subject, previous to moving any particular 
amendment, the different parts of the bill 
being intimately connected, and the amend- 
ments which he should move being those 
which arose out of his general view of the 
measure. He admitted that a great evil 
existed in the number of appeals to that 
house from Scotland, and that a remedy 
ought to be applied, but he disliked going 
further than the remedying that evil te 
quired. He approved of the division of the 
court of session, but thought that instead of 
three chambers it would be much preferable 
to have only two chambers, consisting of 
eight judges and seven; the lord president 
being in one chamber, and the lord justice 
clerk in the other. There was another 
principle also highly important, with a view 
to diminish the number of appeals to that 
house, and which had not been touched 
upon in this bill, namely, to give power fo 
the chambers to award possession to the pats 
ty in whose favour the decision had turned. 
This, he was convihced, would prevent a 
great number of appeals to that house, many 
of which, it was well known, were only 
made up for the purpose of delay. With 
respect to the proposed court of review, It 
was the opinion of many persons well it- 
formed on the subject, that it would only be 
an additional stage in the progress of Jitige 
tion, and would not prevent any appeals to 
that house, ‘To the court of review, as pi 
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osed in the bill, he was decidedly hostile, | was not a violation of the act of union, and 


and he could conceive no other object in 
yiew in its establishment than the creation 
ofa new and important office in the person 
of the president of that court. He could 
fot, however, consent to the establishment 
of a court in Scotland superior to the court 
ofsession, such being, in his opinion, a vio- 
lation of the act of union; if such a court 
should be deemed advisable, he thought it 
oaght to be formed out of the court of ses- 
sion-itself. With respect to the proposed 
introduction of trial by jury in civil cases in 
Scotland, he was friendly to the experiment, 
but it was a measure which he thought 
ought to be proceeded in with great caution 
and deliberation. He disliked in theory the 
compelling juries to be unanimous, although 
Jong experience in this country had sanc- 
tioned the principle, but he thought it some- 
what extraordinary, that whilst juries in cri- 
minal cases in Scotland decided by a majo- 
rity, that it should be proposed to compel 
them to an unanimous decision in civil cases, 
His lordship concluded, by moving an amend- 
ment in the first clause of the bill, to the 
eflect of dividing the court of session into 
two chambers instead of three. ' 
Lord -Grenvilie contended, that it was in- 
cumbent upon the noble lord to give some 
reason for his proposed division of the court 
of session into two instead of three cham- 
bers; at present he had given none, except 
that it was his opinion. Experience in this 
country was in favour of three courts, with a 
few judges in each, and all theory on the 
subject pointed out the expediency of having 
the smaller in preference to the greater num- 
berof judges. He had, when he first pro- 
posed this measure, not thought it advise- 
able that the number of. the judges of the 
court of session should be reduced, but if 
the proposition for two chambers was per- 
sisted in, he should then contend that the 
number of judges ought to be reduced, 
inasmuch as five judges would be amply 
‘suficient for each chamber. The noble 
lord had somewhat unfairly charged the late 
ministers with. having only in view the 
creation of a new office in the establishment 
of the court of review ; but if the division 
intotwo chambers was to be persisted in, 
and the number of judges not reduced, the 
ttath would be, that noble: lords on the 
éther side were continuing five useless and 
Unnecessary offices.. With. respect to the 
proposed court of review, when that subject 
came fairly under discussion, he would un- 
dertake' to prove to their Jordships, that it 


that without such a court, very little would 
be done towards effecting the great object in 
view, that of diminishing the great number 
of appeals to that house. As to what had 
been said by the noble lord respecting the 
chambers giving possession to the parties in 
whose favour they had decided, it was no- 
ticed in the resolutions of last session, but he 
had seen no proposition upon that subject 
which was not liable to many objections. 
He objected strongly to: giving an arbitrary 
discretion to courts upon this point. He had 
heard the noble lord with great surprise upon 
the subject of juries, and he was utterly as- 
tonished that an Englishman should, in an 
English house of parliament, declaim against 
trial by jury. 

Lord Hawkeslury, in explanation, said 
that he had not argued against the establish- 
ment of juries, but as to the principle of 
unanimity. 

Lord Grenville resumed, and again ex- 
pressed his astonishment that the noble lord 
should object to that which the experience 
of ages had sanctioned in this country, and 
proved to be highly beneficial. He was not 
surprised, however, that to the minds to 
whose consideration this measure now de 
volved, and with the advice, now likely to be 
taken upon the subject, that the difficulties 
in. the way of the establishment of trial by 
jury, in civil cases in Scotland, should appear 
so insuperable. He thought a most extra- 
ordinary principle had been advanced by the 
noble lord, as the foundation of his opinions 
upon this subject; for it amounted to this, 
that in remedying a great evil we should not 
look to any enlarged theory, but should doas 
little as possible. He contended that it stil} 


remained for the noble lord to state his rea- 


sons for the alteration he proposed. 

The Lord Chancellor coincided in opinion 
with his noble friend, as to the division of 
the court of session into two chambers, be- 
cause he did conceive it would fully answer 
the object required. With respeet to the 
number of Scotch appeals presented to that 
house, he conceived the best remedy to con- 
sist in affixing large costs to those which 
were presented on improper and untenable 
grounds. The house was aware that until 
such a remedy was adopted, it. would be 
impossible to check an evil which was sup- 
ported by the parties who brought forward 
those appeals, as well by the profit arising 
from the interest of money, as- the benefit 
of possession, He fully. coincided in the 





opinion with the late lord Mansfield, that it 
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was impossible to introduce the trial by jury 
into Scotland, generally. 

Lord Grenville replied; that he saw no- 
thing in the noble and learned lord’s obser- 
vations, but an opinion without any solid 
argument. 

Lord Erskine supported the principle of 
the bill in all its branches, and thought it 
exceedingly strange, that the introduction of 
trial by jury, generally, into Scotland, should 
be matter of such extreme apprehension 
and caution, particularly as it was already 
partially known and valued in that country, 
as the source of all the blessings of liberty 
enjoyed in this. He observed an illustrious 
personage, on the other side of the house 
{the duke of Cumberland) smile, and he 
must be bold to tell him such a smile was in- 
consistent with the decorum with which 
that house was in the habit of hearing every 
noble lord express his sentiments; but it 
‘was particularly indecorous and indecent in 
that illustrious personage to smile at a pane- 
gyricupon thetrial byjury. Trial by Jury was 
the means of placing the present family upon 
the throne of England, and trial by jury had 
preserved our most gracious sovereign, that 
ilJustrious person’s father, throughout his 
Jong and glorious reign. ‘Trial by jury was 
the best security for the freedom of that 
house ; and he should never cease to feel 
and know, that Trial by Jury enabled him 
to address their lordships upon equal terms 
with the highest man among them. 

Lord Redesdale coincided in opinion 
with his noble and learned friend (lord El- 
don) that the bill in its present state would 
be a violation of the act of union, and to- 
tally unnecessary; but if such a measure 
should be found necessary, he thought it 
first ought to undergo the investigation of a 
commission of inquiry. 

Lord Holland expressed a hope that the 
noble and learned lord who spoke last, and 
who had acknowledged that he had been 
often induced to change his opinion, upon 
various subjects, had now from conviction, 
changed that prejudice and opinion, he had 
some time since entertained, with respect 
to one-fourth of his majesty’s subjects, he 
meant the Roman catholics. An opinion 
and prejudice most disgraceful to this coun- 
try, in the eyes of every enlightened nation 
on the globe. 

Lord Melville entered at large into the 
nature and object of the proposed change. 
He did not see the benefits which the noble 
baron was so sanguine as to expect from the 
measure, It was, in his mind, an innova- 
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tion on that system of jurisprudence, which 
the Scotch nation, at the period of the reyoly. 
tion, were so anxious to preserve and per. 
petuate. But he acquiesced in the propos. 
tion of the noble baron (lord Hawkesbur 


with respect to making it a measure of tem. 


porary experiment, until a commission 
was appointed for the purpose of fully ascep. 


taining the general grounds of the measure, — 


and the general feeling of the nation to whom 
it peculiarly related. 

Lord Kinnaird could not contemplate, 
without surprise, the conduct of noble lords 
relative to this measure. ‘They had taken 
advantage of the late ministerial changes, 
totally to new-model the object and detail 
of the system so ably proposed by his noble 
friend, and so long desired by Scotland, 
Such conduct went to mock the expectations 
of the people of Scotland, and to cheat 
them of their hopes. 

The Earl of Lauderdale rose to oppose 
the intention of the noble lords, in trying to 
take an advantage of the house, aud in pro. 
posing to a committee, in the form of an 
amendment, a measure altogether new in its 
principles. Such conduct was a violation of 
the privileges, and a complete disregard of 
the opinion of the people ; that opinion 
which his noble friend, who first introduced 
the measure, had used every means fully to 
acquire and understand. The noble viscount 
(Melville) had talked of innovations: Eve- 
ry remedy for an existing evil, was through. 
out the whole period of his administration 
for that country, considered by him as aa 
innovation. But was it a measure to pro- 
mote a system of jobbing and of favouri- 
tism, it would have fully accorded with his 
views. He thought the noble lords ought to 
be ashamed of attempting to pass such a 
juggle on the house. 


Lo:d Auckland stated, that notwithstand- . 


ing the very extensive information that he 
had heard communicated upon this subject 
from both sides of the house, he confessed 
that bis mind was not sufficiently informed 
as to how far this measure might be consi- 
dered to affect the administration of justice 
in that part of the island to which it wasdi- 
rected. He had listened attentively with the 
hope that some noble lord might so fat en 
lighten his mind, and set his doubts upon 
this point at rest. However, as he was dix 
appointed in this respect, he must beg leave 
to solicit the assistance of some noble lord, 
as to how he should now proceed in order 


to obtain the opinion of the judges on this 


subject. ° 
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Lord Hawkesltury expressed his regret 
at the noble lord had not thought of sug- 

esting his desire to obtain further informa- 

tion at an earlier hour. 

Lord Auckland repeatéd, that he had 
hoped to have heard the legality of the ques- 
tion placed beyond all doubt-by one of the 
Jearned lords on the other side of the house. 
The judges, however, were at hand, and 
might easily be called in, if it was their 
jordships’ pleasure. [A call of move! move! 
from the treasury bench.] His lordship ac- 
cordingly moved, that the judges be now 
called in.—Upon which lord Hawkesbury 
and the lord chancellor suggesting the great 
inconvenience that would result from com- 
mencing such an inquiry at that late hour, 
it was agreed, at half after two o’clock in 
the morning, that the subject should be 
resumed on Monday next. 

TEM MO aS 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, Abril 17. 

{Minutes.] Lord Robert Seymour, from 
the select committee appointed to try and de- 
termine the merits of the petition of Henry 
Allan; Deacon of the Fleshers of the city of 
Edinburgh, and one of the -persons having 
fight to vote in the election of a member for 
the city of Edinburgh, complaining of an un- 
due election and return for the said city, in- 
formed the house, that the said committee 
had determined, that sir Patrick Murray 
was duly elected, and that the said petition 
appeared to the said committee to be frivo- 
lous and vexatious. — Lord Temple called 
the attention of the house to a circumstance, 
of which he had yesterday ssiven notice. He 
was glad to see the noble lord in his place, | 
and was sure that noble lord would satisfy the 
house why when he had obtained leave of ab- 
sence on the plea of a sick certificate, he had | 
been told upon the division the other morn- 
ing. Lord Henniker said, that the certifi- 
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cate alluded to by the noble lord had obtained | 
him exemption merely from sitting on elec- | 
tion committees. It was a particular certi- | 
ficate, not a general one; he threw himself | 
upon the indulgence of the house. Lord 
Temple said, that as the explanation just 
made to the house must have been deemed 
satisfactory by the noble lord, he should 
persist no further in the business.—Mr. 
Huskisson, ina committee of supply, moved 
the following sums: Three millions, for 
paying off outstanding exchequer bills for 








the year 1806; 1,500,000]. for ditto; 
139,138]. loyalty loan; 10,3061. to the| 
Swedish convoy ; and also that provision be 


[490 
made for clothing the English and Irish mi- 
litia, and for allowances to subaltern officers 
in time of peace. On the house resuming, 
the Report was ordered to be received on 
Monday.—Mr. Huskisson moved, that an 
humble address be presented to his majesty, - 
praying that his majesty would be graciously 
pleased to order that the Report of the Roy- 
al College of Physicians on the progress of 
the Vaccine Inoculation be laid before that 
house. Ordered.—Mr. Bankes brought up 
a bill to prevent the granting of Offices in 
Reversion, or for joint lives, with benefit of 
survivorship, which was read a first time. 
[Poor Laws Bitzi.) — Mr. Whitbread 
moved the order of the day for the house 
going into a committee upon this bill, and 
that it be an instruction to the committee to 
divide it into two or more bills as they may 
think fit. Previous to going into the com- 
mittee, however, he thought it would be 
proper to say a few words explanatory of ~ 
his intentions in regard to the bil] he had 
originally had the honour to introduce, as 
several gentlemen were not present upon a 
late occasion, when he briefly stated them. 
In consequence of intimations he had re- 
ceived from different parts of the country, 
of the opposition it was likely to meet with 
in certain points, he had thought it best to 
propose the division of it, and the abandon- 
ment of some portions of it. He intended, 
for instance, to abandon, Ist, that part of it 
which gives the power of requiring a previous 
adjudication of settlements. 2dly, that relative 
to the vestries, in so far as it gave’ two or 
more votes to persons possessed of large 
property in the parish. 3dly, that relative 
to the declaration of the assessments of stock 
in trade and personal property. After aban- 
doning these parts of the original bill, he 
should propose to divide the remainder of it 
into four separate bills. The first of these 
would relate to education only; the second 
comprehend the relaxation of the law of 
settlements, by a residence for a certain 
number of years in certain parishes ; vestries 
to be held at certain times, and notice to 
be given thereof. He meant to press upon 
the consideration of the house, the power 
of exempting cottagers, under -a certain 
amount of income, from being included in 
the poor’s rates, upon their own request ; 
and the power of giving rewards to labourers 
under certain very limited circumstances, 
and also to repeal a part of the gth of George 
I., which goes to drive into the workhouses, 
oppressively, all persons applying for paro- 
chial relief. He should likewise include the 
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power of building cottages at certain rents, | tem of education, and thought it was the 


for the residence of the poor, with a power. 
of summary ejectments. .'These, and other 
topics, were to be comprehended in twobills, 
which ‘he:should press forward in the present 
session of parliament. The third bill, viz. 
that relative to the parochial fund of assu- 
rance, as being more novel than the other 
parts, he should propose to be read in the 
committee, but to be afterwards deferred to 
another session of parliament ; and tourthly, 
the other bill relative to the- regulation and 
equalization ef the county rates. . Having 
given this explanation, the hon. gent: con- 
cluded with moving that the Speaker do 
leave the chair. 

Mr. Curwen commenced his speech with 
ahandsome eulogium on the purity of the 
motives which actuated the hon. gent. but 
said he was sorry to add, that from many of 
that hon. gent.’s views upon this subject he 
materially differed. The hon. mover, in 
introducing this bill, had drawn a compari- 
son’ between the Scotch and the English 
poor: he, for his part, could see no analogy 
whatever. Hestrongly deprecated the pre- 
sent system of poor-rates, and thought that | 
it called loudly for parliamentary interfer- 
ence. © The burden of the poor-rates on the 
middling orders was almost intolerable. He 
did not think that the proposed bill went in 
any way to alleviate that burthen. On the 
contrary, he contended that if the relaxation 
that was proposed. was adopted, it would 
increase the poor-rates twofold ; instead of 
their being three millions, they would be 
then six millions. . Besides, it was to be re- 
collected that the poor required immediate 
remedy ; and even admitting that to be a 
remedy which was proposed, it was a most 
distant one. ' To the principle of funding 
he also objected. He did not think that the 
poor could fund, and even if they did it 
would encourage idleness. The plan of 
education he thought too expensive, and the 
system of building cottages and adjudging 
chem to different tenants, would be produc- 
tive of endless contention. He thought the 
corn acts of Mr: Pitt every way entitled to 
apreference, and though notin the habit of 
approving of: that right hon. gent.’s adminis- 
tration, he felt it but justice-to say, that his 
measures on this subject reflected the high- 





est honour on:his memory. He concluded 
withstating, that the poor-rates at present 
bore severely, mpon a deserving and industri- 
ous‘set of pepe: the;:lower.orders of-shop- 
keepers in. England. 





Mr, Plumer approved highly of the sys- 


most desirable object of the whole plan pro.' 
posed by the hon. member... He. was of 
opinion, that the poor’s. rates, if well and 
properly administered, were fally adequate 
to the support of the poor, andof a system, 
for their education. He did not think jt 
necessary to abrogate the existing poor laws, 
because he was persuaded that an ameliora. 
tion in the mode of administering them, 
would fully answer the purpose. 

The-Chancellor of the Exchequer suggest. 
ed-the propriety of letting the bill go into 
the committee, in order that the hon. mover 
might have an opportunity of bringing it 
out of the committee in the form in which, 
he wished tosubmit his measures to the cons 
sideration of the house. This would divide 
the consideration of the complicated ques 
tion, and save a great deal of observation, 
After this proceeding, he hoped the hon, 
member would have no objection to give the 
house an opportunity of éonsidering each of 
the distinct bills, by consenting to their res; 
commitment. 

Mr. Fellowes said, that as the hon. gent, 
had signified his intention of letting two of 
the four bills lie over till next session ; he 
thought it would be very adviseable in him 
to postpone the four biils, until they had, 
been subimitted to the cool and deliberate 
consideration of the country. 

Mr. Patteson took occasion to observe; 
that since he had presented a petition from 
Norwich, against one of the clauses contains 
ed in the original bill, he had been informs 
ed by the hon. me¢ver that the nature of that 
clause had been entirely misunderstood by 
the petitioners. 

Mr. Fuller wished to see distinctly the 
whole extent of the plan proposed by the 
hon gent. and, to give time for mature dey 
liberation, he wished the measure to stand 
over to another session. 

Mr Davies Giddy was fearful, lest, whilst 
endeavouring to remedy partial evils, more 
scrious ones might be introduccd, and partic 
cularly animadverted on that part of the 
bill for building-cottages, 

Mr. Parnell, in allusion to what had fale 
len from.an hon. gent. respecting Mr. Pitt's 
Corn.acts, adverted to, the great advantage 
derived by Ireland from the Corn Intercourse 
act, passed by the late ministry, who hadal- 
ways paid so much attention to the interests 
of Ireland. i 

Sir Ralph Milltanke observed, that the 
present system of poor Jaws was a bad .oné, 
and that something ought to be done to te 
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medy the evil, and the sooner the remedy 
was introduced the better. 

Mr. Shaw Le Fevre would not oppose the 
committal of the bill, but he wished to 
‘know whether it was intended to abandon 
for the present the equalization of the coun- 


ty rates, as there wasa bill now before the 


house for the equalization of the rates in 
Kent, which might be stopt, if the thing 
should be done by this bill. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he would endea- 
your to shew that the object of his hon. 
friend, (Mr. Curwen) for stopping the ac- 
cumulation of the poor rates immediately, 
was chimerical. It was very fine in lan- 
guage, but how was it to be done? As to 
the equalization of the county rates, he 
‘would wish to go on with it at present, and 
if he should abandon it for the present, it 
should be only in consequence of the opinion 
of others. 

Mr. Windham would not object to the 
committal of the bill, but he had such seri- 
ous objections to the greater part of it, that 
‘he thought it would be better to postpone 
‘the measure till next session —The Speaker 
left the chair, and Mr Hobhouse stated 


that the best way would be to read first, all 
‘the clauses that were to form the first bill, 
postponing the rest, and so on, with regard | 
tothe four bills into which it was intended 
to divide the present bill, and to negative 


such clauses as were not to be passed this 
session, 

Mr. Wilberforce proposed that his hon. 
friend (Mr. Whitbread) should be allowed 
to proceed to form his four bills for the pre- 
sent, and that each should be re-committed, 
when they might be discussed.—Mr. Sime- 


_on, Mr. Fellowes, and Mr. Pole Carew, 
wished the bills rot to be pressed this ses- | 


sion, as the house would not have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing them in all their stages, 
usually allowed for discussion on bills of im- 
portance, the bill having already gone 
through some of its stages. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that when each 
billcame on, gentlemen would have an op- 


portunity of urging what they should think | 


“hecessary.—The proposition of Mr. Wilber- 
force was at length agreed to. Mr. Whit- 
bread presented his four bills. The house 
fesumed, and the whole were reported. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April. 20. 
_.{Scorcn Jupicature Bitt.] Lord 
Auckland suggested*to the house, whether 
twas really fair in the noble lords opposite, 
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| to engraft upon a bill, which had undergone 

the most mature consideration, both in the 
' house and in the countty, a new bill, ex- 
|tremely varying, and altogether different 
| in its principle? If the noble lords disap- 
| proved of the measure, would it not be more 
| consistent with their duties to reject it at 
‘once, and then to come before the legisla- 


' ture with their own proposition, having gi- 


ven that proper parliamentary notice which 

the usage of the house had heretofore sanc- 
| tioned, and which was peculiarly incumbent 
' on the proposal of such an important .mea- 
| sure, affecting as it didso great and respecta- 
| ble a partof the empire. But, if it was the 
| intention of the house to go intoa commit- 
tee, he was anxious to know from the noble 
and learnedlord (Eidon) in what way the 
necessary questions should be put to the 
Scotch Judges ? and whether they were to 
be examined upon oath or not ? 

The Lord Chancellor thought the noble 
baron fully competent to decide, both on the 
manner and the matter of examining the 
Scotch Judges. With respect to the incon- 
sistency and want of fairness attributed to 
those who supported the proposed amend- 
/ ments, he should only for himself say, that 
\he never pledged himself to any: further 
support, than a bare admission, that some al- 
teration was necessary in the manner of ad-. 
ministering civil justice in’ Scotland. - Whe- 
ther the present'bill was rejected or not, he 
was not prepared to say what line of con- 
duct he would pursue; whether, in the first 
case, he would propose any new measure ; 
but he would certainly, if the house went 
into a committee, follow up his owa opini- 
on, by proposing and supporting such 
-amendments, as to him appeared correct 
and advantageous. 

Lord Grenville would not desert his duty 
and opinions, although other noble lords 
were careless in the performance of thé one, 
and the recollection of the other. What- 
ever might be.the fate of the bill which he 
| had the honour to propose, he would conti- 
nue to support its principle and provisions ; 
and he trusted, for the credit of the house, 
that it would not suffer a measure to ‘drop, 
to which, scarce a month ago, it gave the 
most unanimous support. 

Lord Hawkeslury denied that the propo- 
sal for dividing the court of session into two 
chambers, instead of three, as originally 
proposed, was any violation of the principle 
of the bill, and therefore was a just and cor 
rect object foramendment, | 








Lord Kinnaird contended that the amend- 
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ment, as proposed by the noble baron, was a 
complete alteration of the principle of the 
bill, which, after such uncommon industry, 
his noble friend. had submitted to the consi- 
ceration of their lordships. 

Lord Lauderdale took a survey of the dif- 
ferent opinions expressed respecting the me- 
rits of the bill, and contended that not only 

.@ majority, but that of the best informed men 
in Scotland, had given it their approbation. 

The Lord Chancellor in explanation, said, 
that he-would propose a motion which might 
bring the matter toissue. It was now his 
intention to move, that the committee be 
deferred till Thursday next, that their Jord- 
ships might have time to make up their 
minds upon the subject, and that then he 
might take the sense of the house upon it, 
and afterwards, if necessary, move, that 
the committee be postponed for three weeks, 
for the purpose of allowing time to prepare 
another bill. 

The Duke of Athol suggested the proprie- 
ty of discharging the order for the attend- 
ance of the Scotch judges, 

Lord Melville took up the suggestion and 
gave notice that on Thursday next he should 
move, that the order for the attendance of 
the Scotch judges be discharged. 

Lord Lauderdale was exceedingly surpri- 
sed at this motion; and asked, if it was 
thought necessary to move for the attend- 
ance of the Scotch judges, upon a bill, the 
whole of which had been submitted for a 
full year to all those persons in Scotland 
who were most competent to form an opini- 
on of its merits, how much more so must it 
not be necessary to have the opinion of the 
Scotch judges upon a bill, of the nature of 
which nothing at all had as yet transpired ?— 
The proposition of the lord chancellor was 
then agreed to: the house resolved itself into 
a committee, pro forma, and it was next or- 
dered that the committee do sit again on 
Thursday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 20. 
{Mixures.] Mr Whitbread presented 
a petition from W.C. Lindsey, esq. of the 
county of Tyrone, in Ireland, of whom he 
had not the least knowledge ; but it was a 
petition complaining of a grievance which 
was alleged to exist, and praying for relief : 
_ he theretore thought it his duty to present 
jt tothe house. ‘The petition being read at 
the table, appeared to state a number of loyal 
actions performed by the petitioner in Ire- 
Jand, which brought on the total ruin of his 





family, and involved himself in the greatet 
ditficulty. It therefore prayed the interpo. 
sition of that honourable house in his behalf 
Mr. Stewart bore testimony to the loyal 
exertions of this gentleman in Ireland dy. 
ring the Jate troublesome times. Mr. Wick. 
ham expressed himself confident that when 
the subject should be investigated, the earl 
of Hardwicke would be found free from 
blame. The petition was then ordered to 
lie on the table. 

[Mutiny at Vettore.}] Mr. Howorth 
said, he thought it his duty to call the atten. 
tion of the-house to the late dreadful mit. 
ny at Vellore ; a mutiny, which he had every 
reason to think, had been occasioned by an 
ill-timed military measure, tending to vio. 
late some of the customs of the natives, 
He wished to put a question to a right hon, 
gent. opposite, as president of the board of 
controul, and, according to the answer he 
should receive, he should, perhaps, think it 
his duty to found a motion upon this’ subject, 
He wished to know whether, in conse. 
quence of the accounts received from Ma- 
dras, any steps had been taken, either ‘to 
remove those persons who were 0 ob- 
noxious to the natives, or to attempt to con 
ciliate those who were so much irritated ? 

Mr. &. S. Dun:las, as president of the 
board of controul, answered, that he could 
assure the hon. gent., that the subject to 
which he alluded had been matter of serious 
consideration with the board of -controul, 
Previous to the appointment of the present 
board, the court ef directors did make a re- 
solution as to the changes that were to take 
place in the Madras establishment. With 
regard to the causes of that unfortunate mu- 
tiny, he could only say, that during the very 
few days since the present board had been 
appointed, it was impossible that they could 
have made up their minds, or that they 
could ascertain that any dissatisfaction did 
actually still exist. The board having been 
so employed, no delay would take place in 
adopting whatever steps might be judged ne 
cessary. 

Mr. Corry said, that, as the question was 
one which deserved the most serious cons- 
deration, he should think it would be advi- 
sable to delay adopting any measures, {ill 
the arrival of an officer, whom he knew to 
be upon his passage from India to this coun 
try. The officer he alluded to was sir John 
Craddoek, who, from his situation .at Ma 
dras, had had an opportunity of investiga 
ting the whole affair ; and who, therefor, 
would be able to state the particulars with 
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more accuracy than could be done in any 
written dispatches. 

[Iris Cuurcues anp Griese Hovsss.] 
Mr. Wickham, in rising to make a motion on 
this subject, observed, that the papers on the | 
table would shew the necessity of parlia- | 
mentary interference, by larger and more | 
jiberal grants for the relief of the protestant | 
church in Ireland. In 1803, he had laid 
on the table of the house a paper for the pur- 
pose of rousing their attention to this sub- 
iect. ‘Two bills were subsequently passed ; 
one for the loan, without interest, of a large 
sym from the Board of First Fruits; the 
otherfor.the advance of £50,000 by the 
Jord lieutenant. On these bills, however, 
no steps had been taken. Entering into a 
comparative statement of the population of 
the two countries, he asserted, that the po- 
polation of Ireland was half that of South 
Britain; but that the number’ of parishes 
jin South Britain exceeded 10,000; while 
in Ireland the number of parishes was ori- 
ginally only 2436, and, by subsequent con- 
solidations, was in the year 1791 reduced to 
1120. This reduction was highly injurious 
to the protestant interest ; and it appeared 
that, in the late troubles in Ireland, rebel- 
lion raged most violently, and most succes- 
fully, in those districts in which the reduction 
had been the greatest. Having dwelt on the 
great importance of this subject, he conclud- 
ed by moving, ‘* That a select committee 
be appointed to take into consideration the 
seyeral acts of parliament relating to the 
building, rebuilding, arid keeping iu repair, 
churches and glebe houses in Ireland, and 
tothe purchase of glebe houses and lands 
there, and requiring certain returns to be 
made concerning the sufficiency, state of, 
and condition, of such churches, for the 
regular performance of divine service there- 
in; together with the several reports and 
papers relating thereto, and to the unions of 
parishes, that were laid before this house in 
the years 1803 and 1806 respectively ; and 
that they do consider the said acts and pa- 
pers, and examine how far the said acts, or 
any of them, have been found inadequate, 
and in what respect, for the purposes there- 
byintended; and doreport the same toge- 
ther with their observations and opinion 
thereupon, to the house.” 

Dr. Duigenan said he would not oppose 
the motion of the right hon. gent. but he 





contended+that the poverty of the people was 

#0 great in many places, that if it were not 

for the union of the parishes, the clergy 

Would have devoured the. people. Besides 
wow, 1X, ~: 


this, there was an old act, passed in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, he believed, which 
authorised the- lord lieuntenaut and .privy 
council to divide or consolidate parishes 
according to the necessity of the case, ard 
it so happened that where the patronage of 
the crown was most extensive, there the 
union of the parishes was more frequently 
apt to take place ; for instance, if a gentle- 
man had good interest and connexions of 
any weight, a single parish might be in so low 
astate, that it would not be worth his ac- 
ceptance. He then would perhaps give the 
real statement of the case to his friend or 
patron, and afterwards a recommendation 
would come from the crown, that two ad- 
joining parishes should be consolidated into 
one, which the bishop in such case mostly 
agreed to. He did not estimate the popu- 
lation of Ireland at much more than two 
millions, and the Protestant clergy would 
be very much oppressed and unable to main- 
tain the respectability of their situation, 
if the union of parishes were not in many 
instances allowed. 

Sir John Newport said, that many errone- 
ous calculations had gone forth as to the ac- 
tual number of inhabitants in Ireland. The 
number as laid down by Mr. Bushe, in the 
Irish Philosophical Transactions, amounted 
to upwards of four millions. Although the 
lords lieutenant of Ireland had the power 
of disuniting parishes, he had not found any 
instance in which they had done so. The 
state of the protestant church of Ireland 
did require the attention of the house, and he 
was sure they could not bestow their la- 
bours better than in discussing such an in- 
quiry. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
should certainly forward the object of the mo- 
tion. He believed the money directed to be 
applied for the benefit of the church, by the 
acts in 1803, had never been properly ap- 
plied. Many of the unions had been direct 
ed by the privy council, on account of some 
of the parishes not being adequate to the 
maintenance of aclergyman. The proposed 
inquiry, therefore, appeared to be one of 
the most useful acts the house could engage 
in. One object on this side of the water had 
been to secure the residence of the clergy, 
but such an object could not be aimed at in 
Ireland, till such time as they had parsonage 
houses to reside in. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald stated, that, to his 
knowledge, some of the livings in the South 
of Irelandamounted to £1000, to £1500, 
and some even to £3000’ a-year; and also 
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that, in some instances where a consolida- 
tion of livings and parishes had taken place, 
an attention to the religious duties of the 
people had been reversed ; for no place of 
religious worship was provided, within the 
reach of the inhabitants; nor could such 
parishioners obtain baptism for their child- 
ren, or the other rights of the church ; and 
the consequence was, that the protestant 
inhabitants, in such places, had disappeared. 
He hoped, therefore, that a strict investiga- 
-tion would be set on foot, with a view of 
correcting such abuses, 

Mr. Parnell thought, that the house 
ought to be put in possession of circumstan- 
ces so material as those hinted at by the hon. 
gent. The population of Ireland, as com- 
puted by Mr. Bushe, amounted in the year 
1788 to 4,080,000 inhabitants ; the popula- 
tion of England and Weles, as the Census 
was taken in 1801, was 9,200,000; from 
this it appeared, that the calculations of the 
learned doctor were formed upon mistaken 
data.—The motion was then put and car- 
ried ; and a select committee appointed ac- 
cordingly. ; 

[Inish Granp Jury PresENTMENTS ] 
Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for leave to bring in a bill to | 
alter and amend the mode of levying money | 
by Grand Juries, in Ireland. He could 
now state, from the return on the table, 
that the enormous sum of half a million was 
raised by the grand juries, for bridges and 
cross-roads, exclusive of turnpike-roads, and 
the main lines of communication between 
the different parts of Ireland. This sum 
might not appear great compared with the 
revenue of England ; but it was prodigious 
when compared with that of Ireland. The 
hon. gent. went on to state, that a Jand-tax 
would be an unpopular measure in Ireland, 
and yet that country was in reality subject to 
a land-tax, raised in the most objectionable 
way. The poor in Ireland were, of necessity, 
obliged to have some land, and after, by 
extraordinary industry, raising subsistence 
out of it, they were obliged to pay their 
tythes,.and then their Grand Jury Tax, 
which fell upon the poor occupants ; while 
the rich proprietor, being'absent, payed none 





of the tax as a proprietor. What he pro- 
posed, therefore, was, to follow up the 
analogy of the regulation adopted by his 
right hon. friend (sir J. Newport), who had 
exempted ftom the house tax those whose 
rents did not exceed 6]. per annum. He 
intended also to propose some, new regula- 
tions with respect to presentments and the 
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proper accounting for the money, He 
would bring in the bill this session, that jt 
might be printed and considered by the 
grand juries during the summer assizes, ff 
would thus come forward next session, after 
all the consideration that could be requisite, 
He did not mean to alter the system of levy. 
ing money by Grand Juries, but to subject 
it to the most beneficial regulations, He 
could not conclude without stating another 
motive which had induced him to Propose 
this measure. At this moment, he obsery. 
ed, when all the views of the late ministry 
in favour of Ireland had been defeated, when 
the hopes of all those who from honest 
motives supported the Union were blasted 
—when the Union was rendered merely no. 
minal and barren, though there appeared 
no intention immediately to repeal it—when 
the present government was founded on an 
interdict against Jreland, and existed under 
a pledge to withhold from the royal ear the 
grievances and complaints of the unhappy 
people of that country ; at such a moment as 
this, ke hoped the house would concur with 
him in the opinion, that at least all the 
practical benefits ought to be conferred on 
Ireland which could possibly be obtained. 
He concluded by moving for leave to bring 
in a bill to alter and amend the mode ot 
levying money by Grand Juries in Ireland. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to the bill proposed by the hon. 
gent. The course of proceeding with respect 
to the bill, as suggested by the hon. gent., 
he thought altogether unexceptionable, he 
rose for the purpose of deprecating for him- 


self, and those connected with him, the 


supposition of their being disposed to in- 
tercept the prayers of any part of his majesty’s 
subjects in their way to the royal ear, or to 
the presencefof parliament, however his sen- 
timents might differ from those of the right 
hon. gent. on some subjects connected with 
a large portion of the people of Ireland. He 
thought it right also to offer himself to the 
house, lest, if he should have sat silent 
while the Union was represented as a barren 
and useless thing, as a thing, the continu- 
ance of which was problematical, and its 
dissolution a thing seriously contemplated, 
lest such things, suftered to pass uncontra- 
dicted, should give rise to false and dangerous 
opinions abroad. The. interests of the two 
countries. were now so intimately combined, 
that a dissolution of the Union could not be 
contemplated without involving most ma- 
terial injury to both, however some matters 
of detail might, in the gpivion of some, 
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be yet remote from a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. é 

Mr. Parnell defended his hon. friend, 
who might well be warranied in doubting of 
the policy of the Union, when the Imperial 
parliament was made the scene of disseminat- 
ing religious dissentions, instead of diffus.- 
ing, as had been promised by the authors of 
the union, political rights, by the extinc- 
tion of religious divisions. 

Mr. Wilberforce had listened with great 
satisfaction to the statements of the hon. 
mover, because he had thrown sonfe light 
upon the situation of the Irish poor. He 
wished that the gentlemen from Ireland 
would always endeavour to enlighten the 
house with regard to the internal state of 
that country. This would be much more 
important with respect to the poor of that 
country than the discussion of any great 
political privileges. Dr. Mc. Nevin, one of 
the persons who had been engaged in the 
rebellion, had stated in answer to a question 
put to him, when examined before a com- 
mittee of the Irish house of commons, thut 
the peasantry would not give the value of 
the ink in the pen with which the clerk was 
writing, for emancipation. The real hap- 
piness of the people depended more on the 
nature of their connection with their land- 
holders and tytheholders, than upon those 
privileges. One of the best effects which 
he hoped for from the Union was the ad- 
ditional light which it would enable us to 
procure with respect to the situation of the 
people of Ireland. If Irish gentlemen, and 
members of parliament, would study and 
point out measures, calculated to promote 
the internal comfort and prosperity of Ire- 
land, they would do far more real service to 
their country, than by recriminating upon 
those who could not hazard the strong mea- 
sures they might wish. Whatever difference 
of opinion there might be as to higher ques- 
tions of policy, all, he trusted, would concur 
in éndeavouring to promote the reformation 
of the abuses in that country; and with 
this view, he wished it to be considered, 
whether it might not be possible for the vo- 
luntary exertions of the great landholders 
themselves to correct these abuses ? 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald begged leave to 
give an accurate and entire statement of 
the circumstance to which the hon. gent. 
had just adverted. This he could do with 
the most perfect correctness, a3 he had been 
amember of the Irish. Committee. The 


question asked was, ‘* what value the great 
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called emancipation?” The answer was, 
as the hon. gent. had stated, that they did 
not understand it, and that they would not 
give the value of the ink in the pen with 
which the clerk was writing for it. This 
was, perhaps, true; but then this question 
was followed by another, viz. “* what he 
thought would have been the effects of grant- 
ing this emancipation ?”” ‘The reply was, 
that there was nothing the rebel leaders dread- 
ed so much; as it would have taken the pea- 
santry out of their hands entirely, and com- 
pletely destroyed their hopes of establishing 
a republic in Ireland. This was the real 
state of the case. ‘The hon. gent. then pro- 

ceeded to state, that in voting for the Union, 

he had combatted his earliest prejudices and 
feelings, and supported it with a view tothe 

security of all establishments, and the re- 

storation of a firm and lasting tranquillity to 

Ireland. He had done se under direct 
pledges on this subject sanctioned by the 

greatest names, and he never would have 

concurred in it on any other terms. But 

now, when he saw the evils aggravated, and 

none of the expected good effects produced, 

he, speaking for himself only, declared, 

that the Union was barren and nominal, and 

that no great benefit could result from con- 

tinuing it.—The motion was then put and 

carried. : 

—— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 21. 

(Carrure oF Montr Vipe0.]—The 

Earl ot AJotra rose, to call the attention of 

the house to certain observations and errone- 

ous reports that had been sent abroad respect- 

ing a deficiency in the quantum of ammuni- 

tion with which the troops were furnished in 

the attack on Monte Video. Nothing could 

be more cruel and mischievous than the dis- 

semination of such rumours, without any 

concomitant explanation to account for the 

circumstance they alluded to. What must 

the soldiers feel, if they were taught to be- 

lieve that they were sent into the field to 

encounter all its dangers, and expose their 

lives, without being provided with the usual 

and adequate means that might render their 

valour etficacious, and give them an equiali- 

ty of chance with the enemy? . So far from 

that being the case, he believed he might 

venture to assert, that so far from the troops 

being left without a deve proportion of am- 

munition, he was pretty certain, that a some- 

what greater proportion of ammunition than 

what had been allotted to a similar service 





body of the Catholics attached to what was 





(the capture of the Cape of Good Hope), 
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had been furnished to the troops who storm- 
ed Monte Video, but who were not destined 
for that service. Indeed, the difference of 
the nature of the two expeditions would 
shew, that the proportion of ammunition 
- was larger on the part of those wlio were not 
destined for an expected attack. But these 
matters would be placed in their proper light 
by the return to the motion which he should 
now have the honour of submitting to their 
lordships. The noble ear] then concluded 
with moving an humble address to his ma- 
jesty, praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to order, ‘* That there be laid be- 
fore the house an account of the quantity of 
ammunition shipped on board the expedi- 
tion, under the command of sir S. Auch- 
muty, and of the quantity usually furnished 
for similar expeditions”. 

The Earl of Galloway conceived himself 
to be somewhat the cause of the observations 
threwn out by the noble lord who spoke 
Jast. It wastrue, that he had animadverted 
on the deficiency of ammunition under 
which the brave troops laboured who had so 
gallantly stormed -Monte Video. In ma- 
king that observation he had rather in view 
to reflect additional lustre on that achieve- 
ment, than to aim any attack by a side wind, 
or otherwise, on the late administration, 
No doubt, the inevitable inference from his 
remarks was a censure so far on the late mi- 
nistry, but he did not single out any depart- 
ment of that government, much less any in- 
dividual, as the peculiar object of his ani- 
madversion. If, however, the cap seemed 
to fit the noble earl, it was for that noble ear] 
further to explain himself : he certainly was 
surprised that any noble lord, who belonged 
tothe lateaadministration, could have so far 
Jet himself down as to justify his conduct by 
squeezing it upon that of his predecessors in 
office, whom it was the constant study and 
practice of the late administration to disparage 
and decry in the public estimation. 

Earl Spencer detended the character of the 
Jate ministry, and observed, that the noble 
earl (Galloway) should have waited the re- 
turn to the motion, before he proceeded to 
animadvert upon the conduct of the late go- 
vernment. For his own part, he never dispa- 
raged the merits of the capture of the Cape 
of Good Hope; on the contrary, he was 
among those, who valued that possession 
much higher than any, perhaps, of the pre- 
sent ministry. 

The Earl of Moira, in explanation, ob- 
served, that the deficiency of ammunition, 
alluded to in the dispatches, was not owing 
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to the actual want of that article, but to 
the difficulty of introducing it within the 
trenches. 

The Earl of Galloway would leave to the 
house to judge of the defence set up by the 
noble lords opposite. He should stand upon 
the ground he had originally taken, and 
content himself with observing, that the 
general, employed by the late administra. 
tion, had complained of the situation jg 
which they had placed him ; the officer,who 
achieved the capture of. the Cape, had per. 
formed” his duty, and made no complaint 
against any one. After a few words in 
explanation, the mo tion was agreed to, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 21. 

[Mrnutes.]—On the motion of Jord 
Porchester, it was ordered, that Drake, who 
was confined in Newgate under an order of the 
house, shouid be brought up to-morrow, to 
give evidence before the committee on the 
Westminster. Election Petition.—Mr. White 
presented at the bar the following list of the 
committee chosen to try the merits of the 
Petition complaining of an undue return for 
Aberdeenshire: Tho. Bernard, R. Daw. 
son, D. Jephson, sir J. B. Warren, John 
Patteson, Scrope Bernard, W. Taylor, 
D. S. Dugdale, lord Headley, E. Baillie, 
sir C. Hawkins, lord John Thynne—No- 
minees, H. Erskine, sir J. Moutgomery. 

[Penryn Evection —Sir C. Haw- 
Kins.]—Mr. 4. Wright moved the further 
consideration of the report of the committee 
upon the Penryn Election, which being read 
accordingly, and also the order for the at- 
tendance of sir Christopher Hawkins, 

The Speaker stated, according to the cus- 
tom in similar cases, that then was the time 
for the hon. bart. to deliver his sentiments 
Fupon the subject of the charge advanced 
against him. 

Sir C. Hawkins, being present in his 
place, said, he should leave his case entirely 
to the justice and liberality of the house, and 
then withdrew. 

Mr. A. Wright said, that nothing was 
more remote from his wishes than to hurt 
the feelings of the hon. baronet in question, 
The proceeding he was about. to take, was 
not matter of option but of duty. The pars 
ties in the Penryn election were strangers to 
him. The situation he had the honour to hold 
on the committee was the sole cause why he 


' called the attention of the house to the trans 


actions contained in the report. The report 





contained ample grounds for the motions he. 
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was about to submit. The laws which secu- [ 


red to the people a, free and unbiassed exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, would be but 
gmere dead letter if the proceedings enume- 
yated in the report were not animadverted 
upon. He was aware that no gentleman en- 
aged in a’ controverted election, without 
depending much on the assistance of friends 
and agents, and the house would allow the 
penefit of that consideration, so far as it 
would weigh in estimating this case. But, 
he lamented to say, that in the present in- 
stance, the hon. baronet had commRted the 
offences charged upon him, not by others 
but by himself. The former patroa of the 
borough of Penryn having withdrawn, it 
was resolved by a jarge party of the electors 
tolook out for a new patron, meaning by a 
patron a person who either was to be a can 
didate for the borough humseif, or to recom- 
mend a candidate The terms agreed upon 
by these electors 01 which to sell their votes 
and interest, were 2-4 guineas a vote, and 10 
guineas to each of the overseers. A depu 
tation, at the head of which were a Mr. 
Stona and the Rev. i. Dillon, waited on sir 
(€. Hawkins, to wliom he admitted the first 
" offer was made, and the terms being acced- 
edto, articles were drawn up and signed. 
These papers the committee had not been 
able, with every exertion, to get brought for- 
ward. But there was the parole evidence of 
aperson of the nameof Moon, who was him- 
self one of the parties, of a Mr. Hitchcombe, 
and of aMr. Chiltern, steward to sir C. Haw- 
kins, to prove the facts, and the payment of 
asum of money, by the direction of sir C. 
Hawkius, to Stona, how much Mr. Chil- 
tern, though otherwise trusted in money 
matters, could not say, and an order to a per- 
son of the name of Rowe, to distribute this 
money among the voters. Mr. Chiltern 
could not say whether the notes were large 
ot small, or how many were in the parcel. 
But there was proof that notes had been 
sent and distributed to the voters. ‘The mi- 
nutes of the evidence were before the house, 
and he felt it unnecessary to make any com- 
ment on them. The house would deal 
with them according to its own feelings. 
He should move, first, that the house should 
agree in the resolution of the committee, 
declaring that sir C. Hawkins had been per- 
sonally, and by his agents, guilty of bribe- 
tyand othér corrupt practices in the late 
Penryn election; and he should then move, 
that the Attorney-General be directed to 
Ptosecute sir C. Hawkins, and the others im- 
plicated in the said offences, 











Captain Herbert had hoped that he should 
have had abler assistance in the defence of 
the hon. baronet and thathe should not have 
been left to manage the whole case by him~ 
self, inadequate as he was to such a task 
He had particularly to lament the absence 
of an eminent gentleman of the law (sir A. 
Pigot), on whose support the hon. baronet 
particularly relied. Some important affida- 
vits also were expected. 

Sir VW. W. Wynne thought the house ought 
to becautious of procrastination. A threat of 
dissolution had been thrown out, and reports 
to that effect were very current. If there- 
fore, the house wished to mark its sense of 
the offences contained in the report now un- 
der its consideration, it ought to do so be- 
fore it should be bereft of the power by the 
execution of the unparliamentary menace 
he referred to. 

Mr. Lee Keck said, that as a member 
of the committee alluded to, he was con- 
vinced that there never was a stronger case 
made out for the consideration of the house, 
and it became them, ¢ensistently with their 
dignity, to come to an immediate determi- 
nation thereon. He looked upon the pro- 
ceedings bv the Attorney-General as the 
most moderate course that could possibly be 
adopted, under the circumstances of. the 
case. The Committee had shown every dis- 
position of Jeaning towards the accused ; 
and, therefore, instead of proceeding fur- 
ther of their own accord, had made it the 
subject of a special report. If the house 
should be of opinion that any suspension of 
procedure should take place, he should bow 
with deference to their determination; but 
as a member of that committee, he protest- 
ed against any suspension whatever. 

Mr. Hurst did not see the case in so strong 
a light as the honourable member; and in a 
case in which the feelings and the character- 
of one of its Members were so much called 
in question, the house was called upon to 
give every possible facility to the defence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer suggest- 
ed, that the house could take no affidavits 
into account, and that his hon. and learned 
friend, whohad been alluded to, could proba- 
bly attend without inconvenience to-morrow. 

‘Mr. Bankes wished to know from the 
hon. mover, whether there was any prece- 
dent for an instruction to the attorney gene- 
ral, to prosecute in a case of this-kind; he 
had himself inquired, and he believed there 
was no precedent for such an instruction, 
without some further proceeding, 

Mr. Wright was not aware that there was 
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any precedent: but he thought the proceed- 
ing he suggested the most consonant to 
the case.—The debate was then adjourned 
till to-morrow, 


é HOUSE OF LORDS 
Wednesday, April 22. 

-[Scotrcn Jupicature . Brryt.]—Lord 
Erskine took a brief retrospect of the pro- 
ceedings hitherto had relative to the 
Scotch Judicature Bill, and observed that he 
considered it of importance, previous to the 
motion of hisnoble and learned friend on the 
woolsack, for rejecting the present bill, that 
certain questions should be put tothe Scotch 
Judges, the answers to which might per- 
haps give a new turn to the opinion of the 
house. It was his wish, if the house should 
agree to these questions being put, that the 
Judges should be treated with all that respect 
which the house shewed towards the Judges 
of England, and that they should be allow- 
ed such time as they might think necessary 
to answer them. He therefore gave notice, 
that he should to-morrow move to put cer- 
tain questions to the Scotch Judges in atten- 
dance ; and concluded by moving, that the 
Jord president and two senior Judges of the 
Court of Session, and such other Judges of 
that Court as may be in town, should attend 
the house to-morrow.— Ordered. 

Lord Grenville stated, that he had been 
summoned to attend a committee of the 
house of commons as a witness. Their 
lordships were aware, that there was a stand- 
ing order which prohibited lords of parlia- 
ment from attending the house of commons, 
or any committee thereof, without the per- 
mission of the house. If however, the 
house would give him permission he had 
no objection to attend.—The Lord Chancel- 
lor moved, that the noble lord have permis- 
sion to attend. Ordered. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 22. 


[Governor oF Curacoa.]—Colonel 
Wood moved, that there be laid before 
the house a copy of the letter of admiral 
Dacres to the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, dated 8th Jan. 1807, inclos- 
ing a letter from captain Brisbane, dated 
Jan. 1. 1807, communicating the intelligence 
of the capture of the island of Curacoa. 
The hon. colonel, on being reminded by the 
Speaker, that it was usual for hon. members, 
when moving for public papers, to state the 
ground upon which they called for them, 
declared that it was with a view to an inqui- 
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ry into the ground of the removal of the 
late governor of Curacoa, and the appoint. 
ment of another (a connection of the right 
hon. gent. Mr. Windham), that he had 
brought forward his motion. 

Mr. Windham thought the motion objec. 
tionable, because no: parliamentary ground 
had been laid for: it. The usual course on 
the capture of any enemy’s settlement was 
to appoint a provisional governor, until hig 
majesiy’s pleasure should be taken upon the 
subject, and a governor appointed under the 
sign m£nual. Captain Brisbane had beey 
appointed the temporary governor, as si 
David Baird bad at the Cape, and as had 
been the case at the capture of the Cape, 


Jast war, for certainly lord Macartney had 


not been the conqueror of the Cape. If 
the hon. colonel should ask why captain 
Brisbane had not been continued in the go. 
vernment, he had only to answer, because 
another had been appointed. It would be 
for the house todetermine, whether the hon, 
gentleman’s motion should be entertained 
on. this ground, and after what they had 
heard lately of interference with the king’s 
prerogative, he did not think the house 
would go into an inquiry, why his majesty 
had thought proper to appoint this or that 
person governor of that Island. If the per- 
son who had been appointed, was not qua- 
lified for the office, either by his profession 
or his services, the house might inquire. It 
would be a bad rule in general that the per- 
son who conquered an Island should be con- 
tinued in the government of it. The man 
who made a musical instrnment was not al- 
ways the best to play upon it. There was, 
however, another question to be considered, 
whether Captain Brisbane himself would 
have liked that office? as an active command 
was thought generally preferable to the go- 
vernment of an Island. But it was for the 
house to decide whether the motion should 
be agreed to, or not. 

Lord Castlereagh felt himself involved in 
considerable difficulty by the motion of the 
hon. Colonel. ‘The house would be sensible 
that there was no instance of the exercise of 
the royal prerogative in which they ought 80 
little to interfere, as the appointment of his 
officers by his Majesty. Many of the offi- 
cers who had achieved conquests, had attract 
ed particularly the attention of the crows, 
and were continued in the government of 
the settlements they conquered. But that 
was not a general or an absolute rule. As, 
therefore, the hon. colonel bad not stated 
asthe ground of -his motion, that the pets 
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son who had been appointed was unfit for 
the office, he hoped he would save the house 
the delicacy of deciding upon a question, 
for which he neither had made out, nor pro- 
fessed to make out any case, by withdrawing’ 
his motion, especially as any discussion upon 
such a question, ‘would rather detract from, 
than enhance the high and distinguished 
character of that galiant officer, who was 
the particular object of the motion. 

Colonel Wood said, he had brought for- 
ward his motion only in defence of the rights 
of a gallant officer, who had great claims 
upon his country. He did not mean 
in the smallest degree to object to the gen- 
tleman who had been appointed; but as it 
appeared to be the sense of the house, that 
the mation should not -be entertained, he 
had no difficulty in withdrawing it, at the 
same time observing, that it would be more 
for the interest of the country, that minis- 
ters should appoint persons of high claims to 
such offices, rather than provide for their 
own connections, 

[Tuirp Miiirary Rrrort]—Lord .4 
Hamilton rose, and, in allusion to a notice 
which he had given upon a former day, of a 
motion on the subject of the Third Report 
of the Commissioners of Military Enquiry. 
respecting the case of Mr. Alexander Davi- 
son, he now begged to ask the right 
honourable the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, whether any proceedings had yet been 
taken by government, in consequence of 
that part of the report? or whether it was 
the intention of hismajesty’s present govern- 
ment to follow up that business in the same 
spirit as their predecessors ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer inform- 
edthe noble lord, that no change whatever 
had taken place in the proceedings or inten- 
tions of government upon that subject; but 
he understood it was the intention of the 
preceding government that some further 
euquiry should take place previous to 
the commenceinent of any process, civil or 
military, thereon. He had felt it his own du- 
ty to make some enquiry as to the further 
proceedings which had since taken place, 
and he found that no diligence or exertion 
had been wanting on the part of those to 
whom that subject was referred, towards 
bringing it to a speedy issue. 

{Penryn Erecrion—Srr C. Hawxins.] 
—Mr. Atkins Wright moved the order of 
the day for resuming the adjourned debate 
upon the Special Report of the Penryn 
Election Committee. 

The Speaker stated, that the question in 
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the debate to bé resumed, was, That the 
house do agree to the first resolution of the 
special report of the committee, namely, 
that sir C. Hawkins, by himself and his 
agents, was guilty of bribery and corrupt . 
practices, with a view to influence the last 
election for Penrhyn.—On the question be- 
ing put, 

Captain Herlert rose. He said he was 
disposed to allow the special report of a 
committee every due weight and authority ; 
but was of opinion, that the house had the 
right to inquire into and discuss the grounds 
of that report. If a special report were fi- 
nal, then the first proceeding of the house 
would be to order a prosecution. But the 
house, on the contrary, ordered the minutes 
of the evidence to be laid on the table, in or- 
der to examine whether the report was 
| borne out by thatevidence. It was for the 
| house to consider, whether the mortification 
| of the person concerned, and the penalties to 
| which he was subject, were not sufficient 
| punishment without any further prosecu- 
ition. Besides, unless the evidence were 
such, as to be satisfactory to the minds of a 
jury, the question ought not to be sent into 
a criminal court, because the acquittal by a 
jury, would take from the weight of a deci- 
sion by a committee of that house. The 
hon. gent. then proceeded to comment upon 
various parts of the evidence to shew that 
the hon. bart. had not been intentionally 








guilty. He shewed that the evidence of 
Stona and Moon was contradictory with re- 
spect to the agreement, and that there was 
| no evidence whatever that could be made 
the ground of a decision in a court of law. 
There was no proof of any agreement, or 
that any agreement had been acted upon : 
and he put it tothe house whether, upon 
this doubtful evidence, they would, by agree« 
ing to the resolution, prejudge a question 
that was to gotoa jury. It was not unusual 
with the house to pass over special reports of 
committees, for instance, in the Berwick 
and Crieklade cases. And wpon these 
grounds he moved an amendment, that the 
debate be adjourned to this day. three 
months. 

Lord 4. Hamilton had attended particu- 
larly to the evidence-for the last five weeks, 
and declared the impression upen his mind 
to be the very reverse of that stated by his 
hon. friend. This appeared to him one of 
the strongest cases that had ever been 
brought before parliament. He had served 
upon many committees, and knew the scru- 
pulousness with which their reports were 
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drawn up. There was no case in which 
greater confidence should be placed in the 
report of a committee than when it went to 
eriminate ‘a member of that house. The 
speech of his hon. friend was not in 
mitigation, but*for the complete abandon- 
ment of punishment. He should therefore 
vote for the resolution. 

Captain Herbert, in explanation, asserted 
that he was authorised to state, that no 
agreement existed at the late election, and 
declared upon his honour, after every inquiry 
he could make, that no such agreement ex- 
isted at that election. 

Mr. Lee Keck argued from the evidence, 
to shew, that the report of the committee 
was fully borne out by it. He did not think 
it just or fair, that the hon. baronet, because 
he had secured his seat for another place, 
should be in a different situation from others 
under similar circumstances, because so far 
as Penryn was concerned, he was no longer 
a member of that house. 

Mr. E. Stewart contended that the house 
had delegated its powers to the committee, 
and that it had then only to determine what 
proceeding it should adopt upon the report. 
One fact was certain, that the hon. baronet 
had agreed to give 24 guineas to each voter, 
and the gentlemen who had read the minutes 
would agree that this was one of the grossest 
instances of barefaced bribery that had ever 
been brought under the consideration of par- 
liament, 

Mr. Hurst explained the reasons that go- 
verned his conduct, both in the committee 
and since. He considered the evidence with 
reference to the criminal law of the country. 
The proceedings upon that evidence might 
befor the expulsion of the hon. baronet, or 
for a criminal prosecution, and before they 
should determine upon either, he thought 
the house ought to consider whether the evi- 
dence was such as to bear it out. The evi- 
dence of Stona and Moon was contradictory, 
and if he were to decide, he should say, that 
neither was to be believed; concluding 
therefrom that no agreement existed. He 
had no knowledge of the hon. baronet until 
after the report of the committee, when in a 
conversation he had with ‘him, that hon. ba- 
ronet had declared to him upon his honour, 
that no agreement was ever entered into by 
him. — 

Sir W. W. Wynne said, that whatever: sir 
C. Hawkins might deny, still, as his agent 
(who must‘ be considered as an unwilling 
witness,) had admitted it upon his oath, he 
‘ could not but believe that there was such an 
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agreement. If the agreement was of a dif. 
ferent nature, and not for giving twenty-foyg 
guineas a man to the voters, why did not gp 
C. or his. agents produce that agreement 
which had taken place? Mr. Stona said he 
burnt those papers ; but it was easy to guess 
what sort of papers thase were that people 
were so eager to burn. He trusted, there, 
fore, that the house acting upon the pringj. 
ple, that he who bought his seat would be 
mosi likely to sell his vote, would, with 
view to purify itself, adopt the same coursg 
that had been pursued in the Cricklade 
Shoreham, and lately in the Aylesbury case, 
and throw open the borough of Penryn, with 
a view to prevent similar bribery in future, 

Mr. Windham said, that he knew nothing 
more of the present matter than what hé 
had heard and read in the course of thig 
evening’s discussion. He thought that too 
much had been said on the subject of puri. 
fying the house in the estimation of the 
country. We ought always to be actuated 
by such a motive, but the great object should 
be first to know our duty, and then to pursue 
it. Such language seemed rather to suggest, 
that Some victim should be sacrificed for the 
reputation of the rest. He lamented that 
the house had not scen reason to hear the 
indirect evidence which an hon. member 
had proposed to introduce. He wished 
then to lay aside all extrinsic considerations; 
and concluded with saying, that he would 
not vote at all on the question, not feeling 
competent to decide upon it. 

Mr. Whitbread professed, that he was not 
in the same situation with his right hon. 
friend. He had examined the evidence with 
the utmost attention, and thought the case 
perfectly clear. But this was not the time 
to enter into the evidence. The committee 
appointed by the house had come to a deci 
sion, and the house were now to determine 
whether their resolution should be adopted. 
They were not calling for a victim, and it was 
material to come to a decision, for if it was 
not come to now, it would not come to it at 
all. What would the country think, should 
the house blink the present question, and 
say, in effect, that the offending member 
shall not be punished ? 

Mr. Rose had read the report with atten 
tion, and thought.the resolution of the com 
mittee well warranted by facts. He con- 
ceived. the house were in the situation of @ 
grand jury, and fully warranted by the evi- 
dence to send the matter to a special jury i 
a court of justice, where it would ‘be tii 
with perfect impartiality, 
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Mr. Simeon did not think the discussion 
ought to be deferred. 

Mr. Lethbridge thought that there were 

nds for putting the hon. member on his 
trial, thongh the opinion of this house was 
pot’ binding in any other court.—The pre- 
yious question was then put and negatived.— 
A discussion then arose on the original ques- 

n. 

Mr. Simeon thought the resolution was 
not founded on evidence sufficiently clear. 
He observed that there had been corrupt 

tices, but he did not think that actual 
bribery had been proved. He drewa dis- 
tinction between agreeing to bribe, which 
he thought had been proved, and actual bri- 
bery which he thought had not been proved. 
In support of this opinion, he commented at 
considerable length on the evidence in the 
report of the committee. 

Mr. Leycester argued also at considerable 
length from the evidence, from which he 
drew an opposite conclusion, and considered 
that bribery had been made out. 

Mr. Hurst repeated his former arguments, 
and added, that giving the pound notes in- 
stead of a dinner could not be considered as 
bribery. . 

Mr. Swann (member for Penryn), de- 
cared, that he never heard of such an agree- 
ment, at the time he joined his interest with 
sir Christopher, and if he had believed that 
there was such an agreement, he would not 
have joined him. He would state for him- 
self, and tor 162 freemen of Penryn, who 
voted for him, that they knew of no such 
agreement, and if they had, they would not 
have given sir Christopher their independent 
votes, [A laugh.] He knew the town of 


Penryn well: they had never asked from’ 


him even a single solitary shilling, and he 
knew they were not corrupt. [A laugh.] 
‘As for the business of the one pound notes, 
it was this: he had always considered it ne- 
cessary to follow an old custom, which, per- 
haps, would be ‘* more honoured in the 
‘breach than: in ihe observance,” of shewing 
some attention to his constituents. Instead, 
however, of opening public houses, he found 
that it was less expensive to distribute small 
sums of 5 or 10s.a man. When a compro- 
mise was made between his friends and those 
of sir Christopher, it was thought right that 
sir Christopher should give a dinner ; but 
afterwards, the one pound notes were substi- 
tuted in the place of a dinner, and were cer- 


tainly only meant as a mark of attentjon,. 


‘and by ‘no means asa bribe, as no opposition 
‘Was expected in the borough, nor was there 
Vou. IX. 1 


(a probability of an election soon taking 
lace. 

- The Chancellor of the Excheguer thought 
the house must feel, that after the report of 
their select committee, they were bound to 
take some proceedings on it, and order a pros 
secution. It did appear to him, that there 
was upon the face of the report. sufticient 
evidence to justify the resolution that the” 
committee had come to. He preferred a 
prosecution to expulsion, as it appeared to 
him a little unfairthat he should be first pus 
nished by expulsion, and then sent to a trial, 
where, perhaps, he might be acquitted, If 
he had been returned for but one place, the 
house could have done nothing more than 
order a prosecution. 

Mr. Bankes said, there was no instance on 
the Journals of a member being ordered to 
be prosecuted, and yet allowed to keep his 
seat. He instanced the cases of Mr. J. 
Ridge, in the reign of queen Anne; Mr. 
Carnagie, in the year 1715; and sir A. 
Grant, who had all been expelled from the ~ 
house, and afterwards ordered to be prose- 
cuted. The Shepherds, father and son, were 
expelled and presecuted for bribery, in the 
year 1700. If sir Christopher had been re- 
turned for but one place, the report of the 
committee would have immediately deprived 
him of his seat ; and he did not think that he 
should be in a- better situation, because 
he had been returned for three places. 

Mr. Fuller was sorry to differ from the 
hon. gent. who spoke last; buat he thought 
that nothing was fairer than to send the 
member to another tribunal, and the house 
might afterwards act upon. its decision. 

Sir W. W. Wynne thought that when a 
committee had reported any member of that 
house to be guilty of bribery, he should 
be no longer permitted to sit among them. 

Mr. S. Bourne thought, that the house 
ought not both to inflict the punishment of 
expulsion, and order a prosecution. He 
much preferred the latter course, and thought 
that if he were found guilty upon a trial ina 
court of justice, his expulsion from» that 
house would be merely a matter of course, 

Mr. Whitlread said, that he could easily 
conceive a case, although he would not say 
that this was that case, wherea person might 
be acquitted in a court of justice, and ‘yet 
where the house of commons might be so 
convinced of his criminality, as to think it 
necessary to expel him, In the present in- 
stance, however, he was for the prosecution, 
— The gallery was then cleared, bat we un- 
derstood that the resolution of the connnittee 
9 K 
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was adopted without ‘going to a division: 
While strangers were excluded, Mr. Atkins 
Wright moved, That the Attorney General 
be directed to prosecute sir C. Hawkins for 
bribery, &c. ; to which motion Mr: Bankes 
moved, as an amendment, to leave out all 
the wordsafter‘‘ That,” and tosubstitute, “sir 

. Christopher Hawkins be expelled.” — After 
debating some time, Mr. Bankes’s amend- 
ment was withdrawn. ‘The original motion 
for an address to his’ majesty, praying him 
to direct the attorney general to prosecute 
sir C. Hawkins, was carried, as were also 
similar motions for the*prosecution of eight- 
een persons of the committee of the elect- 
ors of Penrhyn, who had fixed the price for 
which the votes were to be sold, and who 
had invited sir C. Hawkins, by a deputation 
from their body, ‘to purchase them.—It was 
moved by Captain Herbert, that’ Moon, an 
accomplice in the transaction, but who had 
given evidence before the select committee 
of the house: of commons, should also be 
prosecuted by order of the house. This 


motion was resisted on the ground of his ha- 
ving already given evidence before the com=" 
mittee of the house, and of his testimony 
being essential to the prosecutions that had 
been ordered. The house divided en this 
question : For Captain Herbert's motion 13, 
against it 46. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, April 23. 

{Scorcu Jupicature Bity.] The or- 
der having been read for the attendance of 
the lord president and other judges of the 
court of session, five of the judges of that 
court, namely, the lord president, the lord 


justice clerk, lords Gienlee, Cullen, and, 


‘Newton entered the house, and took their 
seats in chairs provided for them in a space 
‘inclosed without the bar. 

Lord Erskine then addressed their lord- 
ships on the important subject under consi- 
deration, the end and’ object of which was 
a considerable improvement in the adminis- 
tration of civil justice in Scotland... His 
lordship took a review of the proceedings 
vwhieb had taken place in the present.and in 
the last session, in reference tothe bill now 
pending before their Jordships, and noticed 
the general admission that evils did exist in 
some parts of the administration of the 
Scots Jaws, which were even felt to affect 
‘that house in its appellant jurisdiction, and 
for all which a speedy and efficacious reme- 
dy was declared to be necessary. For these 


objects, he held the bill brought in by his | abling’ the court to separate the consideration 
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noble friend to be highly beneficial. . He 
argued forcibly for the introduction of Tria} 
by Jury as recognised by that bill ;. and 
which, with such an arrangement of the 
business as would separate the law from the 
facts, would in the Scots courts constituteg 
great part of that remedy. He likewise ar. 
gued in support of various other purts of the 
bill, and the superior advantages of a divis 
sion of the court of session into three cham. 
bers, instead of two, as proposed.by the 
other bill of which the noble lord (Hawkegs 
bury) had given notice. A division of the 
court into two would be a good thing, he 
said, asfar as it went; but it would not 
operate asa remedy to the evils complained 
of; no more than if, should he have sen¢ 
for a surgeon to perform an operation on 
him, that surgeon, instead. of the faithful 
discharge of professional duty, should make 
him a present of a horse or a carriage, or 
set him down in his will: these would all 
be very good things, and argue a very friend. 
ly disposition in his surgeon, but would be 
no remedy whatever for his complaint, | He 
also argued, that the court of review, as oris 
ginally proposed, was not contrary to the 
spirit of the Scots union ; and that some 
establishment of the kind was essentially ne- 
cessary to diminish the number of appeals, 
In the course of his speech the noble lord 
adverted to eighteen or nineteen questions, 
which he read, and. which he . proposed 
should be put to the Jearned judges then bes 
fore the bar, for their opinions upon the 
same. The first question, which was after. 
wards read from the Wool-sack and the 
question distinctly put upon it, was to the 
following effect : ‘* Whether, in the action 
for the recovery of personal property, or for 
the vindication of private wrong, especially 
where parole proof was necessary, the ex 
penses of the proceedings, according to: the 
present mode and practice of the court of 
session, did not, in very many Cases, greatly 
exceed the value of the thing at issue, inde 
pendent of delay and other inconveniet 
ces >” The leading propositions in thesub- 
sequent questions were—1, ‘‘ To learn what 
degree of power the Scots courts now poe 
sessed within themselves, to reform then 
conveniences and evils complained. ofe 
Respecting the preferable division of} the 
court of session into two or into three,chamr 
bers, with a view to the more efficacious te 
medy of the evils. complained of. 3,| Ree 
| pecting the effects of the introductionof 
‘Trial by Jury into civil causes : and of ¢i 
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of law from that of fact. 4, Respecting ,tion. The lord justice clerk observed, that 
the diminution of the number of appeals | much would depend on the consideration, 
tothe house of lords, which may be natu- | whether the answers were to be delivered 
rally expected from the establishment of a verbally or in writing. He also adverted to 
court of review ; and whether an establish- | the inconvenience of detaining the Scots 
ment of the kind would not be necessary-for ; judges much longer in town ; ‘and hoped 
that purpose. And lastly, whether the es- | their lordships would not fix upon a longet 
tablishment of such a court, with judges, as | interval than Mondayforreceiving theanswers, 


roposed by the bill, be inconsistent witb 
the 18th and 10th articles of the union 


| 


The Lord Chancellor stated, that the rule 
was, that the reasonings upon which the 


with Scotland ?’—The first question was put | opinions were founded should be delivered 


and agreed to. On the question for propo- 
sing the subsequent queries, 
Lord Grenville made a few observatiens, 


viva voce; but that the results should be 
in writing —The questions, as proposed, 
were then ordered to be printed, and that 


importing, that the whole of these should | the Scots judges then present .do attend to 


be considered as referring to, and arising 
out of the measure he had the honour to 
propose. There was no other bill before 
the house, no other measure could therefore 
be regularly adverted to. He deprecated 
the idea of the least ground existing for an 
apprehension that any thing proposed would 
overturn the court of session, or clash with 
the articles of union. 


The Duke of dthol felt it incumbent on 


| 





deliver their answers on Monday next at 
three o'clock. 

[Loan Inrerest Bitt.] The house ha- 
ving resolved itself into a committee on the 
Loan Interest bill, 

Lord Auckland said, thatthe general pnr- 
port of the bill was necessary towards the 
due execution of the great finance measure 


| brought forward by the late government. 


him to allude to the situation in which the | 
' definite continuance of the present war, and 


law lords of Scotland were then placed in 
that house, and expressed his wish that the 
learned Jord’s proposed bill for placing the 
Scots and Irish judges on an equality in 
these respects, were brought in; and which 


That measure had provided an extraordinary 
annual supply of 32 millions, during an in- 


had assigned, for the liquidation of that sup- 


| ply, certain proportions of the war duties in 
a revolving series of 14 years ; and also cer- 


he seemed to think might be passed before | 
it would be necessary for them to deliver | 
/ out any new taxes or new burthens for the 


their answers. 
The Lord Chancellor deprecated every 
idea that the situation in which those’ re- 


spected personages then stood, was in the, 
smallest degree disgraceful, and adverted to , 


the impracticability of getting such a bill 
through, as hinted by the noble lord.—Th 
question was then put, and the remaining 
queries were ordered to be put to the Scots 
judges, 

The Lord Chancellor then inquired of 
these learned judges as to the time at which 
they could conveniently give their answers. 

The Lord President replied, that for his 
own part, he had no objection to answer the 
queries forthwith, if such“Were the: pleasure 
of the house; but his learned brothers 
might think differently ; perhaps tomorrow, 
or Monday might therefore be more conve- 
nient. He wished permission from the 
house to offer a few observations to their 
lordships. [A general cry of go on! go 
on!) The lord president was then entering 
Upon some degree of detail ; upon which, 
the lord chancellor informed him he must 

Sonfine himself to the subject of the ques- 





tain excesses of the sinking fund. This 
important object would be attained with a 
strict regard to the public faith, and with- 


first 3 years, nor fur any subsequent years, 
except to asmail and imperceptible amount. 
But the new ministers had ‘made a change 
in the bill as handed over to them by ‘their 
predecessors. and to that change he wislied 
to call their lordship’s attention. Their 
lordships would recollect, that in the year 
1797 recourse was first had, by the pre-emi- 
nent minister of that day, to the principle 
of raising a considerable portion of the war- 
supplies within the year. ‘That principle 
was pursued in the convoy-duties, the tre- 
ble-assessed taxes, and the income tax. In 
1802, on the return of peace, Mr. Adding- 
ton (now lord Sidmouth) found the income 
tax charged with 50 millions, and an un- 
funded debt of 40 millions. The noble 
lord took the bold resolution to fund the 
whole 96 millions, and to provide perma- 
nent taxes to pay the interest. It was a re- 
solution dictated by a judicious, provident, 
and energetic policy.» When the war broke 
out again in the following year, the noble 
lord reverted to Mr, Pitt’s system of raising 
a large proportion of the war-expenditure 
2L2 : 
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within theyear, and accordingly proposed the 
property-tax, andvarious war-dutieson excise 
and customs, Subsequent additions had been 
_Made to those several modes of supply, and 
particularly in the last session, when the 
Jate chancellor of the exchequer had raised 
the property-tax from 6§ tolOpercent. In 
the result, the whole annual produce of the 
war-taxes is now estimated at 21 millions; of 
which 114 are furnished by the property- 
tax, and o4 by the excise and customs. Lord 
Grenville’s ministry, in adjusting their plan 
of finance, had determined at all events not 
fo burthen the country with the property- 
tax beyond the duration of the war, and had 
therefore pledged only the war-duties of 
customs and excise for the liquidation of 
such war-loans as might remain-unredeemed 
on the return of peace. This eventual re- 
striction had been censured and resisted by 
their opponents as unnecessary and unwise. 
But what was the line now adopted? Those 
who contended that the whole consideration 
‘should have been left open and unfettered 
to the return of peace, have still further re- 
stricted the pledge in question, and have 
confined it to the war duties of excise. In 
objecting to this restriction, he (lord Auck- 
land) did not mean to argue that the pledge 
was insufficient, though certainly it was a 
violation of the engagements made with the 
contractors for the loan. But he strongly 
censured the selection made, and thought it 
the worst that could have been adopted. 
The war duties of excise, so faras they af- 
fect the malt, cannot be continued after the 
war without injury to the landed property ; 
so far as tobacco, spirits, and tea, are con- 
cerned, those duties cannot exist after the 
return of peace, with safety to fair trade and 
to therevenue. The war duties on customs, 
which were “at all events set free by the 
change made in the bill, consisted of duties 
on imports and exports, andon the tonnage 
ef shipping. He could not hesitate to as- 
sert, that some of those duties were the 
least exceptionable of any of the war duties, 
to be continued on the return of peace. It 
appeared, however, in the votes of the house 
of commons, that a petition against the 
finance measure had been presented by cer- 
tain persons, on the part of what they called 
*« the shipping interest ;” and that: petition 
was understood to have occasioned the se- 
lection to which he objeeted. He had rea- 
son to believe that the petition was signed 
by very few of the respectable men who 
possess the shipping property of the British 
empire; but at any rate it was founded in 


a total misconception or misrepresentatig 
of thesubject. The tonnage ma inca 
tion and its produce were so inconsiderable 
that they could not have any. perceptible 
effect, even if exclusively levied on British 
ships; but, in fact, the duty is imposed on 
the ships of all nations, and, therefore, 9 
far as it may operate, the competition was 
left where it was found. ‘The petitioners 
are equally inaccurate in asserting that in. 
jury had resulted to them from the encou. 
ragement given to the trade of neutral na. 
tions, It would be an untruth on their part 
to say that any encouragement had been 
given by the late government to. neutral 
trade, beyond what the law of nations, as 
declared by the court of admiralty, had al. 
lowed; or beyond what is necessary to the 
export of our manufactures, the interests of 
which would otherwise be sacrificed, with. 
out doing any good to what is called ‘ the 
shipping interest.” Parliament had heard 
much of this same “ shipping interest,” and 
through the same agency, in the last session, 
And it had been made the watch-word 
@gainst the American intercourse bill, thé 
effects of which bill, he was prepared to 
prove, had been peculiarly beneficial to Brie 
tish shipping. He had no doubt, that if 
amidst the debates on that bill, the late mie 
nistry had then been removed, the whole 
nation would have been stunned with the 
same senseless and unjust cry about the 
‘* shipping interest,” which is raised at the 
present day respecting a more serious sub- 
ject: ‘The words “ shipping interest,” and 
*¢ the protestant church,” vibrate forcibly on 
a British ear. He reprobated the misuse of 
such senseless appeals, and was not afraid to 
reprobate them, because no individual in 
either house of parliament had shewn him 
self more openly, more zealously, or more 
uniformly, attentive to the interests of Bri- 
tish navigation, or to the more essential of 
all public objects, the safety of the church 
of England. He must lament the political 
depravity of those who raised such cries, and 
the folly of those who were misled by them. 
Little minds have in all ages availed them 
selves of these occasional. perversions of po 
pular opinion; great minds have a 
been apt to disregard and undervalue them, 
ee of this description had been 
made the chief engines ii: the dissolution of 
the French monarchy ; and the mere 

** aristocrat” had brought to the guillotine 
thousands and tens of thousands of the 1 
bility and magistracy. His lordship .cov- 
cluded his speech with stating several detail 
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ofthe flourishing state of commerce and re- 


yenue as exhibited in the printed accounts 
which he had laid before the house. Through 
the whole struggle of the last fourteen years, 
our progressive means had kept pace with 
our progressive expenditure : and the finance 
measure as prepared by his noble friend 
(lord Grenville), and as explained with such 
eloquence by the late chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, had taught the country to place a 
well-founded confidence in its own energies, 
and to look without dismay to the difficulties 
and dangers of the war, to whatever length 
it may be carried by our powerful and im- 
placable enemy. 

The Duke of Montrose thought it neces- 
sary to say but a very few words upon the 
subject. He had nothing to do with any 
cry that had _been raised against the late mi- 
nisters, and he should therefore confine 
himself to the amendment in the bill to 
which the noble lord objected. 1t was well 


known to those acquainted with the subject,” 


that during a period of war a great quantity 


‘ ef tonnage was employed by government, 


and that on a peace taking place all this ton- 
nage being thrown out of this employ, there 
was for 2 or 3 years a greater quantity of 
tonnage than could find a market. It was 
therefore of great importance to release the 
tonnage ata period of peace from the war 
duty, and it was with this view that it had 
been taken out of the pledge as originally 
contained in the bill. The security left to 
the public creditor was amply sufhcient in 
the duties which remained pledged, and 
therefore he did not see that there was any 
well founded objection to the alteration ‘in 
the bill. 

Lord Sidmouth went over the financial 
plans of his own administration, of the ad- 
ministration which succeeded, and the prin- 
cipal points of the plan of the late ministers, 
of which he highly approved. He also-ap- 
proved of the conduct of the present minis- 
ters, with respect to the disposition which 
they shewed to carry into effect the plan of 
the late ministers. With respect to the al- 
teration which had been made in the present 
bill, he thought it had better not have been 
made, but ‘as it only nominally altered the 
nature of the security pledged to the public 
creditor, leaving in fact an amply sufficient 
security, he thought there was no material 
objection to it. 

Lord Kinnaird commented strongly upon 
the absence of ministers on the discussion 
of a question of considerable importarice on 
adormer evening, and upon the coitinued 
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absence of a noble duke, who from his si- 
tuation must be peculiarly qualified to give 
the house information upon a subject. like 
the present. 

Lord Mulgrave defended the alteration in 
the bill, and commented upon the perni- 
cious effects of the system of Necker: in 
France. He did not mean to apply this to 
the plan of the late ministers, but it was 
necessary in point of principle, that these 
things should be adverted to. The public 
creditor was amply secured under the bill 
as it now stood. 

Lord Grenville said, he differed from the 
noble lerd on the cross-bench (Sidmouth), 
with respect to the disposition of the present 
ministry to carry into effect the financial 
plan of the late ministers. He, on the con- 
trary, thought they had shewn a disposition 
to frustrate, and as far as possible, render it 
nugatory. The present measure, it should 
be recollected, was only a very small part of 
that plan; and he much feared that they 
would not have to discuss the remaining 
parts in that house. Much had been said 
and written, to prove that the late ministers 
might have easily raised taxes to provide for 
loans; and it had been charged against them, 
that they had only brought forward taxés 
which their predecessors had rejected. Some 
of those, however, who made:such charges 
must know, that Mr. Pitt, in 1805, found 
it impossible to raise more than 400,000l. 
by new taxes, without resorting to 10 per 
cent. on the assessed taxes. In like manner, 
the late ministers found themselves equally 
incapable, in 1806, of raising more than 
400,000]. by new taxes, without: also re- 
sorting to 10 per cent. on the assessed taxes. 
It-was, however, evident, that the-assessed 
taxes could not, be carried any further ; and, 
under this difficulty, the late ministers. had 
to consider of a plan by which the war 
might be carried on with all-the energies of 
the country, and without imposing any ad- 
ditional burdens, or, at least, if they. were, 
that they should be of trifling amount. The 
only effective plan which could, under such 
circumstances, be resorted to, they’ found to 
be a.revolving series, that was to say, thiat 
so large a sinking fund should be created, by 
means of pledging the war taxés, for the ex- 
tinction of the new debt incurred, that the 
debt should be extinguished before the whole 
of the war taxes Should be thus :pledged ; 
thus leaving the portion of the war faxes 
first pledged at liberty to be again applied to 
a likeipurpose, and thus affording the means 
of carrying,on the war for an indefinite pe- 
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riod, This system had met with the ap- | sequences. To impute improper motives tp 


probation of parliament and the public, and 


| any ministers, or to any legislators, he knew 


on the contract being made for the last loan, | was irregular ; but he must take leaveto say, 

. | “oc ° . ’ 
which was one of the most advantageous | that if his majesty’s present ministers: ha 
contracts for the country ever entered into, | determined upon the ruin of the nev system 


‘some person near him having observed upon 
the favourable nature of the terms of the 
loan for the country, the person who was 
then signing the contract declared that it 
was the consequence of the financial plan 
then before parliament. Thus the. whole 
amount of the war taxes were pledged to 
the public creditor. It never before had 
been thought of to take away a specific 
pledge from the public creditor, It did not 
become him to speak of the plan, in the 
forming of which he, as one of his majesty's 
late ministers, had a share, but the present 
ministers found that they could not . bring 
forward any one better. Not being able to 
form a better plan, they must, however, do 
something ; they must, they thought, make 
some alteration, and thus had arisen the al- | 
teration in the bill, which was a direct vio- 
Jation of public faith ; and not content with 
altering the nature of the security, they 
placed it on those taxes which were justly 
considered to be the very worst which could 
we so pledged, and which had been so con- 
sidered in another place by gentlemen now 
in administration. He was perfectly aware 
that the security which remained, namely,, 
6,000,000]. was amply sufficient to pay 
1,206,000I. ; but still he contended, that the 
alteration wasa violation of public faith, in- 
asmuch as the whole of the taxes included in 
the original plan were the spécific security 
to the public creditor. His noble friend on 
the other side (lord Mulgrave) had spoken 
of the plans of Necker, and the ruinous con- 
sequences which they produced in France. 
The plan of Necker was simply this, he 
borrowed money without making provision 
for the payment of the interest, and then 
added the interest to the loan of the next 
year, and so on successively. Stich a system 
aust necessarily lead toruin, and he wished 
to dwell particularly upon this system of 
borrowing money one year and adding the 
interest to the Joan of the next, because he 
had reason to believe that a plan was in con- 
- templation fo propose to parliament, the ob- 
ject of which was this very system, namely, 
to borrow money one year and add the in- 
. terest to the loan of the next. He conjured 
noble Jords on the other side not to give ear 
to such a plan, if any such should be proposed 
to them,:as it must inevitably produce the 





most ruinous and the most deplorable con- 


oa 


of finance, they could not have adopted megs 
sures more effectual for that purpose thay 
they had already pursued. He did nor wish 
to alter the biil now before the house ; thei 
lordships knew why he did not: it would 
involve a question of privilege between the 
two houses, as it was a money bill ; but he 
protested against the amendment introduced 
into it by the present ministers ; and he did 
the same thing against the system whicli, he 
knew, was preparing upon finance. He 
protested too against the clamour which was 
raised by persons denominating themselves 
the shipping interest of this country, against 
the American intercourse bill, which was, 
in truth, a bill to save the West-Indies from 
famine, and to save us from breaking the 
law passed for that purpose. He protested 
no less against the conduct of those who 
circulated alarms concerning dangers which 
they knew did not exist, They knew, said 
his lordship, that the measure lately pro 
posed to parliament did not endanger the 
established church of this country ; they 
knew there was no danger in that measure, 
at the very time they were so busily em 
ployed in raising a clamour against it. I 
know they knew it; for this reason, because 
there is hardly one of. his majesty’s present 
ministers who has not come forward with 
promises to make concessions to the Roman 
catholics— 

The Earl of Westmoreland rose to order, 
He submitted that the noble baron had 
transgressed the rules of order, in alluding 
to what was not before their lordships in any 
shape whatever. 

Lord Grenville. My lords, the bill before 
your lordships is a bill for providing fora 
supply to support the public service, and the 
government of this country ; and if the noe 
ble lord who calls me to order, knew pro 
perly the order of debate in parliament, he 
would be aware, that, upon the discussion of 
such a measure, every thing that has.a beat 
ing on the conduct of those who compose 
the king’s government, is the subject of 
debate, if necessary; that a member of par- 
liament may always bring any part of that 
government before the house of which he 
is amember, on the discussion of a question 
of supply. 

The Earl of Westmoreland. I submit to 
your lordships, if it be irregular in a membet 
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of this house to say that any person. in his 
majesty’s confidence circulates opinions 
which he knows to be untrue ? 
~ Lord Grenvidle.. 1 hope the. noble earl 
will not. forget that he concurred in. a mea- 
sure, when he was Jord lieutenant of Ireland, 
when the Irish parliament. was advised: by 
him. to consider the state of the Irish ca- 
tho'ics. 
The Ear] of Westmoreland. The noble 
baron is perfectly welcome to allude to any 
rt of my concust, and I am ready to de- 
fendit; but I do not see what appplication 
ithes to the matter now before the house. 
Lord Grenville. My lords, I know the 
right which beivngs to a member of parlia- 
ment; and nothing shal’. deter me from. its 
exercise on occasions that call for.it. [know 
that I have a right in this house to canvass 
the conduct of every pari of the government, 
on a question of supply... 1 know I havea 
right to aliuce to the clamours which may 
have an effect on the public.. My cbserva- 
tions on what passed in Ireland was for the 
purpose of vindicating myseif from the im- 
putation of having said what I know would 
‘have been unpariiamentary ; [mean al- 
ledging of a member of parliament, that he 
had circulated opinions which he knew were 
not.true. . That I did not say: I had said, 
among other things, that to agree to the 
‘amendment which has been in this bill was, 
in my opinion, highly impolitic ; and I then 
observed, that endeavours had been made to 
circulate unfounded clamours ; but I think 
it impossible for any of his majesty’s present 
ministers to countenance, such clamours, 
because there is hardly one of them who has 
not been a party to a proposition which, was 
made jin parliament, for much greater con- 
cessions to. the Roman ,catholics than that 
which was lately proposed, and upon which 
Such endeavours have, been made to excite a 
glamour; to create. a false and unfounded 
alarm of danger to the country, and espe- 
cially to the established. church, I say, 
again, that his majesty’s present ministers 
must be convinced of the fact; that no danger 
could arise to this country from the measure 
which was proposed in favour of the Roman 
catholics ; because there is hardly one of 
them who.has.not in parliament assented to 
a measure of much more extensive conces- 
sion to the Roman catholics ; and more es- 
pecially the noble earl, who has thought it 
proper to call me to order ; for the measure 
he proposed to be adopted in Ireland was 
much more in favour of the Roman catho- 
ligs.than the measure lately proposed, J 
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say farther, that the system of finance which 
I suspect tobe about to be adopted by his 
majesty’s present. ministers, but, above all, 
the clamour which is about to be introduced 
into this country on the subject I have allude 
ed to, may, if not repressed, lead to, the 
miseries. which we have witnessed in France, 

Lord Harrowby observed, that he had nee 
ver known an instance where the terms 
agreed to by a chancellor of the exchequer, 
in his private room, were lield to be binding 
on parliament and the king, 

Lord Grenville informed the. noble lord 
that resolutions had. been. passed by the 
house of commons previous to the negotiae 
tion of the loan. 

Lord Harrowby still maintained that: there 
did not, exist. suthcient ground.for him te 
alter his opinion on the subject... Was not 
the faith, of the public pledged for 20.years.? 
The great and comprehensive mind of his 
noble friend, might. enable, him to have a 


,; view of things which were not. cognizable 


to persons. who possessed. a. more moderate 
share of understanding; but, from all the 
details of the circumstances.relative to the 
loan, and from the application. of, the, war 
taxes, it appeared clearly to him, ‘that. the 
measure was, too extensive in-its nature and 
effects, to. be considered .binding on parlia- 
ment. According to this plan the sinking 
fund would be lowered, when other funds 
were raised by the general prosperity, of, the 
country. He insisted that it was imprudent 
to state what we should do at.a time when 
it was impossible for us now to ascertain 
what contingencies might possibly. arise. 

Lord Grenville, maintained that every. pos- 
sible care was taken to provide against every 
contingency. The, public faith, in, fact, 
was more than kept with, the .public credi- 
tor, whilst, at the same time, the plan was 
such that it secured the. public, as far as 
any general and comprehensive system pos= 
sibly could do, on the different. changes, in 
the price.of,the funds. 

Lord Hawkeslury said, that although he 
felt serious objections to this financial .mea- 
sure, yet he should not. object tothe bill's 
going through. parliament for the present 
year, trusting that it would still remain opea 
to the future and deliberate examination of 
parliament, and that the. opinions. which 
other persons might be inclined to offer.on 
the subject, would.meet with due.attention, 
From the. collision..of such sentiments, he 
trusted. that they. would be better able to 
form an opinion as to the measures. most 


proper to be adopted. He denied that thera 
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was any breach of faith with the public cre- 
ditor, although the duties upon exports and 
imports, and upon tonnage, were excluded 
from those war taxes mortgaged for 20 
- years, The most that could be advanced 
was, that the contractor had a diminished 
security, but that remaining security was 
amply sufficient. He also denied, that the 
faith of parliament was, in any measure, 
pledged to abide at all events by any proposal 
entered into between the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and the contractors of the lean, 
$0 as to preclude all examination and discus- 
sion in that house of parliament. He con- 
‘sidered that it was, in itself, astep, rash and 
improvident, that the duties upon tonnage; 
and upon exports and imports, should be 
a and pledged to the loan contrac- 
4ors. e duty upon tonnage, in particular, 
was originally and professedly imposed by 
athe late Mr. Pitt, as a mere temporary war 
‘tax, in order to pav for the expenses of con- 
‘woys. The ship-owners had therefore felt 
‘themselves aggrieved, when they found this 
war tax was to be continued after the con- 
‘elusion of peace. For his own part, he ap- 
‘proved of the system of our navigation laws, 
‘to which we were indebted for much of our 
‘naval superiority; and he considered it 
therefore unwise to submit to a relaxation 
‘of that system. He denied what had fallen 
rom the noble lord (Grenville), that the 
‘@pposition to the late ministers’ measures 
‘especting the Roman catholics had arisen 
‘from elamour ; on the contrary, he believed 
this opposition to be the result of sound 
good sense ; and that a great majority of the 
ple of this country had disapproved of the 
‘measures adopted, and in contemplation, by 
¢hat noble lord and his colleagues, for mak- 
jng farther and farther concessions to the 
Roman catholics. 
The Earl of Lauderdale declared that he 
had never heard within the walls of that 
Shouse an assertion which tended more to sap 
the foundation of the credit of the country, 
‘than that which had just been made by the 
noble secretary of state. Was it an assertion 
‘to be gravely listened to at this period of the 
jworld, and under the present momentous 
‘circumstances, that the public should not 
give credit to the resolutions of the house of 
commons unti] the assent of the house of 
Jords had been obtained ? Was this the rule 
of conduct that was observed by Mr. Pitt, on 
this negotiation for a loan with the house of 
Boyd and Co.? Did not parliament then 
think that they were in some measure bound 
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could noble lords who had come into office 

at least ander an implied pledge, could they 
be the first to recommend the breach of 4 
pledge which had been made by his majes. 
ty’s ministers ? There was another circum. 
stance to which he begged the attention of 
their lordships; some allusion had been made 
to the excitement of popular clamour ; but 
he would ask the house, in what part of the 
country that clamour was most excited? Let 
noble lords look to Northampton ; let them 
look to the election advertisement of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, ‘and let them 
then say whether, at the time of the riots in 
the year 1780, more diligence or more zeal 
was then used by lord George Gordon to 
excite popular clamour, than had been made 
use of on the occasion to which he alluded, 
He considered, in fact, that the act that gave 
sanction tosuch an outcry, without daring to 
avow its object, was inost highly culpable, 
If, on the other hand, the circumstances 
which occasioned the late ministers to go out 
of office, were taken fully and seriously into 
consideration, he was firmly convinced that 
every liberal-minded man would most un. 
equivocally declare that those facts were 
most highly honourable to his majesty’s late 
ministers. For the part of the country with 
which he was most particularly connected 
he could answer (and they were a thinking 
set of people), that the great majority of 
them applauded the liberality of intention, 
and the firm and dignitied constitutional con 
duct of his majesty’s late ministers. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire felt it ne 
cessary to make an observation on the allusion 
that had been made respecting the conduct 
of a noble friend of his whilst lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, under whom he had acted 
at that time. It was true that his noble 
friend, in his speech to the [rish parliament, 
recommended the granting of certain priti- 
leges to the catholics ; but these privileges 
were not intended to be extended farther 
than was specified in the bill afterwards 
passed. Beyond this act, passed in 1793, it 
was not intended to go one single step. 

Lord Grenville remarked, that he wa 
sorry to notice a difference between the pre 
sent statement of the noble earl, and the 
speech which his noble friend had delivered 
from the throne in Ireland. In that speech 
it was stated, that the advantages given to 
the catholies of Ireland would be extended 
to Great Britain. This, therefore, wasa 
promise beyond that act. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire, in explt 
nation, said, his meaning was, that no greater 
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privileges than those contained in the: act. 
0f 1793, should be extended to any of the, 
catholics. 

Earl Spencer felt it incumbent on him to: 
contradict the assertion of a noble Jord on 
the other side, who.stated, that no measures 
hed been resorted to by-the present ministers 
to influence the public mind, on pretence of; 
supporting the protestant religion. He could, 
assure the house, from personal ki owledge 
of the fact, that, in the town of Northamp-' 
ton, at the jate election, the most inflam- 
matory hand-bills,. tending to excite the 
most dangerous riots in that town, had been 
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universally circu...ted, which began .with the 
words ** Popery! or no Popery !” ‘He ne-. 
yer witnessed a more barefaged attempt to, 
create disturbances; and the attempt had, 
the desired effec: ; for the ignorant and il- 
literate people, having their prejudices and: 
passions once put into motion, .knew not 
where to stop; and this town, which only 
afew months before had been remarkable 
for the tranquillity and good order that pre-, 
vailed in it, was- Row .one continued scene 
of contention; and private families, who 
had long associated with each other in the 
utmost harmony and friendship, were now 
thrown into a state of party hostility and 
yancour. He could state several ether facts 
upon this subject; but as he supposed the 
merits of the.Jate.and present administratian 
would be diseyssed on some future eeca 

sion, he should, .wntil then, reserve what he 
had to say. 

Lord Holland eontended that the conver- 
sation was perfectly regular, as on a money 
bill it was always permitted to discuss ge- 
neral topics. ‘The financial system of his 
noble friend, was a grand feature in the 
history of the country. If the ministers 
chose to raise an unfounded clamour among 
the mob, it was in parliament tbat they 
would stand and justify themselves; and this 
hill afforded the opportunity. It was .re- 
levant also, to enter upon general topics, as 
the amendment, it would appear from what 
had been stated by the noble Jord on the 
gther side, was only the harbinger to the 
total destruction of the system. Though 
he, and those with whom he acted, had 
differed fram his noble friend (Grenville) on 
4ome important points, they had not at-: 
tempted, when in opposition, to take ad- 
xantage of the mistaken feelings of the moo. ; 
He remembered, when the country was in’ 
@ calamitous situation, when the scarcity, ; 
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had disposed people to acts of violence ° 
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country if they had then encouraged the cry 


against forestallers and regraters, as the pre- 


{sent ministers had stirred up and: inflamed 


the cry of no popery? The whole country 
might have been thrown into the utmost 
contusion. Bat-though ministers had raised 
that.senseless clamour out of doors, he was 
glad to perceive that they had not dared to 
attempt it in that house. With regard to 
the catholic .bill, many of the present mi- 
nisters had agreed to.go further in favour of 
the catholics; the ‘unly real ground of 
objection to the bill therefore seemed to be 
thts, that the late ministers were not willing 
that the protestant dissenters should be in a 
worse situation than the Roman catholics. 
As far, therefgre,,as the.cry.af ‘* po popery” 
was concerned, nobody surely could accuse 
them af being enemies to the protestant 
establishment, ‘who had: not.proposed to go 
so great a length in favour-of the catholics, 
as had been done by many of the present 
ministers. He wished a noble person had 
been present .under whose .administration 
ptoposals had been made to the officers of 
the Irish brigade to enter our service, pro- 
mising them the same rank as the Englisl 
officers, except the appointments on the 
staff. He maintained that.the cry of ‘* no 
popery”’ had been raised and encouraged by 
persons in high situations, and even by pro- 
testant clergymen, whose religion might 
have taught them mere.liberality. And yet 
ministers said thatthe whoie was the effect 
of popular feeling left to itself! They then 
boasted of having the people with them, but 
they.certainly were not the sensible part of 
them. ‘But when theytalked of the mob, 
they ought to recollect that nearly a third 
part of the population of the empire were 
catholics. And one of the great mischiets 
with which this conduct was attended, was, 
that it separated the British from the Irish 
populace. If such a storm as this was 
raised ; if you held .out the principle that 
the protestants and ,catholics could so dittle 
coalesce, that they could not serve together 
in your fleets and armies, it would be in 
reality a disunion between England and Ire- 
land, and one which no legislative measure 
could remove. To produce this disumon, 
however, was.certainly the tendency of the 
conduct of ministers. The noble lord thea 
came to the clamour about the shipping :n- 
erest, which was fallowed up with the game 
spirit as the .clamour of no popery. ‘Lhe 
‘ssertions op the other side would go to 
maintain that the late ministers were enemies 
not only to the shipping interest, but even 
2™M 
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to the fleets of the nation, He contended, 
however, that the late ministers were the 
true friends of the navy, by encouraging all 
those interests which formed its foundation, 
instead of favouring, in a particular and par- 
tial manner, the shipping interest, which 
formed but a very small part of them. But 
the clamours of ministers might perhaps be 
intended, in some measure, for electioneering 
purposes, When some prrson talked to 
Wilkes about taking the sense of his con- 
stituents, Wilkes replied, that he would give 
him all the sense of his constituents, if he 
would give him (Wilkes) all their nonsense. 
Ministers were, therefore, perhaps, applying 
to the nonsense of the people; but. while 
these things were going on, it became the 
house to consider the situation in which the 
country stood. Notwithstanding the supe- 
riority over the other countries of Europe 
with which we were disposed to flatter our- 
selves, he could safely affirm that there was 
no country. in Europe, catholic or protestant, 
that was ‘not astonished at our conduct in 
not availing ourselves of our catholic po 
pulation. Our navy had increased, not in 
consequence of the restrictions imposed, but 
in spite of them, and because, on the whole, 
we had fewer restrictions than what had 
prevailed in other countries —Then we had 
the opinion of ministers as to the new sys- 
tem of finance ‘Their objection to it was, 
that it was too-vast, and embraced too great 
a number of years. But, however, they had 
acted on this plan for this year, which they 
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sisted, and were the only persons who had 
employed, in an open-and undisguised man. 
ner, athreat of dissolution to influence g 
decision of the house of commons. He 
could not avoid saying, that considering the 
situation in which the country stood, it was. 
unfortunate, indeed, that the affairs of the 
nation should be in such hands.—The bill 
was then committed, and ordered to be re. 
ported the next day. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 23, 

(Minutes. ]—Sir Vicary Gibbs, the attor. 
ney-general, took the oaths and his seat, 
—A new writ was ordered: to be issued foy 
the county of Louth, in the room of the 
right hon. John Foster, who had accepted 
the office of chancellor of the exchequer for 
Ireland.—Mr. Bankes moved, that there be 
laid before the house an account of the regu- 
lationsestablished in the British Museum since 
February, 1805, for the preservation’ of the 
collection, and for the more free and easy 
access of the public; and also an account of 
the numbers admitted from the oth of Fe. 
bruary, 1805, to the present time, specify- 
ing the numbers in each month of that pe- 
riod. Ordered.—General Fitzpatrick brought 
up the bill for paying the pensions of half- 
pay officers, their widows, and persons on 
the compassionate list, at their several places 
of residence. He stated that the bill was 
approved of by his successor, who would 
follow up the arrangement. ‘The Secretary 





were under no necessity of doing if it was 


at War said, that the object of the bill was 


a bad one, since so many better plans, in| highly proper, that he entirely approved of 
their opinion, had been proposed by some} it, and would contribute every thing in his 


of themselves. If the plan was a bad one, | 
it ought not’ to be continued for ‘a year, if| 
it was.a wise one, then its embracing a num- | 
ber of years, in the manner actually done, | 
was no objection. The amendment must 
have been introduced for one of two objects, 
either to overthrow the plan, or to gratify | 
the ship-owners. If theslatter was the ob- 
ject, why did they not for this purpose re- 
peal the jate West India act >? This was in 
fact governed by the same principles as the 
rest of their conduct. The object was to 
secure poptilar clamour in their favour by 
any.means. In the present situation of the 
country it was the duty of every member of 
parliament to watch the conduct of a go- 
vernment of this description with the utmost | 





jealousy and distrust. After they bad got |, 
into the * elysian fields,’ as it had been j, 


¢alled, he thought they might haye aban- 
doned such conduct. . But they still- per- 


power to carry it into effect. ‘The bill was 
then read a first time. 

[Carico Painters’ Brrw.J—Mr, She 
ridan moved the second reading of the Jour 
neymen Calico Printers’ ‘Bill. 

Sir Robert Peele said, that although, om 
account of his ill health, he had been given 
leave to absent bimself from his duty in par- 
liament, yet he should feel great self-re- 
proach, if he should allow a_ bill so mise 
chievous as he conceived this to be, to pasty 
without giving it hi: decided opposition. He 
was himself a friend to the Journeymen C# 
lico Printers, and he conceived-that he and 
the other Master-Printers had done. them 
more service than they would ever receive 
from the speeches of the right hon. gent 
(Mr. Sheridan). The Journeymen in theit 
first demand of limiting the number of apy 
prentices, seemed to act upon the principle, 
that they were -able- by combination to gié 
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wto the masters. This scheme, however, 
failed, and only occasioned the masters to 
bring many new hands intothetrade. There 
were many masters who seriously thought 
ef removing themselves and their capitals to 
some other country, where their property 
would be better protected, and their trade 
be more free from restriction ; for.a man of 
property could never bear the idea of receiv- 
ing the law, in every instance, from his 
journeymen. If it could be proved that. this 
bill would be for the advantage of the jour- 
neymen, he should not oppose it, as he con- 
sidéred that the interests of the greater num- 
ber should be attended to in preference to 
the interests of the few ; but he was con- 
vinced, that a bill like the present would be 
injurious to the whole trade, and consequent- 
ly to the journeymen. He concluded by 
moving, that it be read a second time on this 
day three months, 

Mr. D. Giddy supported this motion. 
He considered that in the present state of so- 
ciety, it was not so much the tyranny of 
kings and great men that was to be appre- 
hended, as the tyranny of the many over 
the few. He considered that nothing was 
more dangerous than combinations among 
journeymen. If the agricultural labourers 
wete to combine in a similar manner, and 
demand for their labour morse than their fair 
proportion of the land, the country must 
rapidly fall to ruin. 

Mr. Jacob began by observing, that in 
1791, this country only exported to the va-; 
lue of one million. annually in cotton goods ; 
but, now, in sixteen years after that period, 
.. the quantity exported amounted to 
*59,750,0001., being more than one third of 
the whole amount of our exports. This 
great increase was owing to the skill and ta- 
Jents of the Calico Printers. In the infancy 


of this trade, some degree of philosophy was |. 


necessary, and a considerable knowledge of 
_ Chemistry ; but now, by the division of la- 
bour, the business of a calico printer did 
not require more skill than any other handi- 
craft trade, and therefore the present race 
of calico printers were not entitled to better 
wages than most other mechanics. It was | 
allowed, that ‘a boy of 14 could, in a few 
months, learn the whole business. and yet 
the average wages were 25s. a week, al- 
though the workmen lived for the most part 
in the Northern counties, where those wages 
would go much farther than they would in a 
Southern county. He did not see that the Jour- 
neymen Calico printers had any serious sub- | 
Ject of complaint, and therefore he should 
oppose the present bill. ; 
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Mr. P. Moore declared that the anxious 
wish of the committee was, that the masters 
and journeymen should regulate the matiéx 
among themselves, without bringing it bee. 
fore parliament. The complaint of the 
journeymen was this; that a large number 
of loyal, dutiful, and faithful subjects were 
now without employment and without bread, 
in consequence of the grievances of which 
they complained. -He conceived it the first 
daty of government to see that the subjects 
of the realm had bread. He felt a good 
deal for the rights of journeymen ; his con- 
stituents were ‘either journeymen, or had 
been journeymen, and he had, therefore, 
considered that kind of right which was de- 
rived from having -served an apprenticeship. 
He considered, that from the system of ap- 
prenticeships. was derived, not only the su- 
perior skill of our workmen in every de- 
partment,. but a great part of the practical 
morality of.the British nation, He admitted, 
that on account of the division of labour, a 
boy could be taught to do the business in a 
very short time, as well as a journeyman, 
The consequence was, that as soon as the boy 
was out of his apprenticeship’ he also found 
himself: out of bread. . It..was_ therefore in 
this branch of trade, more than in any other, 
that some regulations were wanting to in- 
sure a subsistence to the journeymen. d 

Mr. Henry Erskine considered, that what- 
ever might be the grievances of the journey- 
men, the present bill would not - afford the 
remedy, It was against the first principles 
of civil liberty, as well as against all the 
commercial maxims which had hitherto been 
received. The first.clause of it was to pre- 
vent masters from taking,more than a_ cers 
tain number of apprentices. ‘This was a re- 
gulation, which had. never before been de- 
manded from parliament. Every man had 
an undoubted right to teach his trade to as 
many people as he chose. . He thought the 
cry jagainst the numbers coming into the 
trade was as ridiculous as if he or others, 
old jonrneymen in the profession of the 
law, should come to.parliament to complain 
of the number of young men of talents 
that were, educating for that profession, end 
beg that. the -houge would shut the door 
against thea», for fear they sheuld interfere 
with the. old practitioners. As to the wages 
given he thought that that,.as well as 
the price of the.article, would of them- 
selves find their leyel. .He therefore was 
decidedly in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Sherida& defended the bill. He said 
it- would have been well if his hon. and 
learned friend (Mr. H. Erskine) had con- 
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descended to read the report of the commitee 
upon which this bill was founded,‘ before he 
exercised so much of his ingenuity in corn- 
demning it. If he had read that report,-le 
would have found, that, so’ far from béiiig 
a measure for the encouragement of combi- 
yations amongst the journeymen calico-prin: 
ters, it was orie for the relief and protection of 
the industrious and oppressed. His hon. and 
learned friend had declared, that, whatever 
was the nature of the disorder complained 
of, he would not give this bill as-a cure, be- 
cause he considered it absolute poison. But 
he (Mr. S:) believed it was the practice of 
all regular bred physicians: to consult a litle 
the nature of the disorder, before’ they re- 
jected one remedy to: prescribe another ; 
and, in‘ this case, he certainly felt that he 
had the advantage of his bon. and learned 
friend. He inireated, however, that the 
house, before it should reject the present 
bill, would first condescend to read the: re- 
port of its committee, which it was always 
customary for the house to-respect, and not 
to libel or’ stultify that report, without ever 
once reading or considering the evidence 
upon which it was founded. Before the 
house consented to reject this bill, le beg- 
ged they would consider, that the necessary 
consequence must be inconsistency with their 
own justice, to repeal the act of the 5th of 
Blizabeth, by which every other trade in the 
kingdom, except that of the calico-printers, 
was regulated and protected. Bot before 
that house would agree to such a repeal, He 
“was sure they would pause very deliberately, 
and consult their own reflections upon the 
necessary consequences to the manufactures 
of the country. What was the case of the 
complainants in this instance? For a series 
of successive years had they been mendi- 
cant suppliants at the bar of that Kouse, of- 
fering petition after petition, praying relief, 
but in vain. The moment, however, they 
found their petition entertained, and felt any 
ground of hope that their grievances would 
be fairly considered, all combination Ceased, 
and their reliance for redress was éntirely 
founded upon the justice and liberality of 

rliament. What.was their éomplaint ? 
Why, that after having served géverr years 
to a business confessedly injuridus to their 
health, and which rendered thém unfit for 


any other occupation, they were to be turned’ 


Yoos¢ ‘upon the world, suppfanted in their 
‘employments by whole legions of apprenti- 
ces, at 12 or 4 years of age, for the wages 
of 4s., 6s., or Bs. per week, instead of 25s., 
the usual ‘avesage -of 
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whose previous skill and ingenuity the oped 
rations of the manufacture were so amplified 
that children could’ do the work a% well ag: 
journeymen. Amid’ what was’ the alterna. 


tive proposed to those unfortunate men » Ty 


be'satisfied witli the average waves’ of Qs: 
per week, usttally paid to‘ common daily’ Jae 
bourets’ throughout their districts, or left tg 
become soldier’ or sailors; occtipations for 
which their state of body, after devor og 7 
years toan unwhodlesome business, reodeyed 
them totally unfit. Would the house eons 
sent to @ proposition so monstrous, as that 
those young men, aftem having devoted 4 
years to learn a trade,-to the ruin of theif 
health; by which: their itidustry had ‘so‘eini- 
nently eontributed’ te the wealth of their 
masters and their country; should be de. 
prived of all erniploymént, ahd be turned 
loose upon: society, as burthens’to the ehari- 
ty, or freebooters upon the property of their 
neightourhood ? He never was a proselyte 
to:the-dectrines of Adam Sniith upon this 
subject. It was the wisest policy of a nation 
to prévide enrployment for the matured vi- 
gour of its population; and those: manfactu: 
rers, who derived immense fortunes by the 
early industry of those journeymen, would 
ill deserve the encouragement of the legis- 
lature and of the state, if they were ready 
to sacrifice the comforts of their men td 
their own avarice, and consign them to 
beggary the moment they became entitled 
to receive the wages of journeymen: ' He 
instanced one particular house, which en- 
tertained above 50° apprentices, and only 
2 journeymen ; and he begged: to ask how 
many thousands of artisans must be devoted 
to famine, if this system was to become ge- 
vera, His hon. and learned friend had 
compared the state of the bar to that of the 
calico-printers, and said, what might be 
very true, that many of the members of 
that learned profession were nich distressed. 
It might be so, and was to be Jamented. 
But, if it were possible, by the operations 
of that machinery, philosophy, or chemis- 
try, which had been so }earnedly spoken of 
that night, so to simplify the business of the 
bar, as to render it practicable to little boys 
and girls at 12 -or 14, he believed there 
would be more elamour from the gentlemen 
of the long robe in Westminster Hall, than 
fromall the combining manufacturers of Lan- 
cashire put together. The right hon. gent. 
mentioned some other instances of oppres- 
sion from the masters to their apprentices, 
and their illegal modes of securing their ser 





the jouineyinan, by | vices, sometimes for g or 10 years, by a 
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bond from tiie patent“instead of a stamped 


judeature. He concluded by supporting the 
pill, and declaring, at the same time, that 
he disclaimed all countenance to combina- 
tion ; that be should belie the uniform tenor 
of his whole political life, if, while he had 
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aseatin that house, the cause of the weak 


should want an advocate against the strong, 
who revelied in wealth and luxury upon tlie 


fruits of their hard industry. 


Mr. Horeer opposed the bill as did Mr. 


Dent; and the question being put for the 
scond reading this day 3 months, it was Car- | 0! in 
!sion : andif so; whether it was meaut that 


tied without a division. 
eae were 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 24. 

[Minures.] Sir J. Henderson gave no- 
tice of his inteation to move, on Tuesday, 
for leave to bring in a bill for making better 
provisions to enable members against whom 
election petitions may be presented, to reco- 
ver costs from such petitioners as may. afier- 
wards abanden their petitions without due 
notice to such members.. The hon. bart. 
stated, that in consequence of due notice 


- not having been given in a recent case, the | 


sitting member was at the expense of bring 
ing several witnesses from a distance of no 
Jess than 400 niiles, and was proceeding to 
remark upon the probability and injustice of 
many similar instances, when the Speaker 
stopped him, by stating the irregularity of 
offering more on this occasion than a mere 
statement of the motion he meant to bring 
forward.—Mr. Vansittart appeared at the 
bar, andread the report of the committee 
upon ihe Shrewsbury election. \This report 
stated, that the hon» H. G. Bennet was not 
duly gualitied according to law, and there- 
fore that he ought not to have been elected ; 
that the petitions against him from Mr, T. 
Jones and others, and the defence made 
against them, were not frivolous or vexa- 
tious ; and that the election, so far as re- 
garded the said H. G. Bennet, was void. 
After the report was delivered in‘at the ta 
ble, a new writ was ordered for the election 
of arepresentative for Shrewsbury, in the 
room of Mr. Bennet.— Mr. Horner gave notice 
of a motion for Weduesday, for the produc- 
tion of papers relative to the Polygar war, 
adding, that he should bring this motion for- 


_ ward, ‘after the business with regard to the 


Carnatic, which aa hon. barenet {sir T. Tur- 
ton) bad announced his intention to bring 
forward, choulg be disposed of —Sir P. Fran- 
¢is cad, that he meautin ihe course of next 
Week, upon a day, which, early in the week, 


| 
} 
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he should take occasion to mention, to bring 
forward a motion for the production of ali 
the payers and information received by go- 
vernment or the India company, with res- 
pect to the Jate transactions at Vellore, or 
the probable consequences of those transac- 
tions. At the same time, the hon. member 


' seeing the chancellor of the exchequer in his 


place, took occasion to ask, whether it was 
intended on the part of ministers, to pro- 
pose, or to support any grant to the India 
company from the public money, by lean or 
otherwise, in the course of the present ses- 


such grant should be made before the state- 


| ment of the general concerns of India (the 
| India budget) should be laid before the house. 


The chancellor of the exchequer, in reply, 
stated, that government did not entertain 
the intention to which his question referred, 
{Poor Laws Butt.] Mr. Whitbread mo- 
ved the order of the day for the recommait- 
ment of the first of the four bills, into 
which, at the suggestion of the house, he 
had divided his general bill. The bill now 
to be committed, was that for establishing 
a Plan for the Education df the Poor. The 
order of the day being read, and the ques- 
tion being put that the Speaker do now leave 
the chair, Mr. Whitbread rose to state the 
nature and object of this bill. it was not 
meant, he said, to supersede any parish 
schools for the education of the poor, alrea- 
dy established ; it was not meant to increase 
unnecessarily the charges upon. any district, 
where parish schools were already instituted 
for the education of the poor, by establishing 
therein additional schools ; his object was, 
that in every parish where there was a.num- 
ber of poor who could not afford to pay for 
the education of their children, there should 
be a school established for their instruction. 
But, as he proposed the education of the 
poor to be the incipient principle and grand 
foundation of all the benefits to be derived ia 
future from the measures of reform in the 
Poor Laws, be thought this bill, which went 
peculiarly to that object, should be first es- 
tablished. If, therefore any hon. atember 
had any objections to the principle of the 
bill, this was the proper time to state them. 
Mr. Lllisom said, that, upon the first 
introduction of these bills, hehad, in com- 
pliance with the hon. gent.’s injunction, for- 
borne to enter into any discussion on the 
merits of the plan, understanding that it 
was first to go forth in the shape of a pro- 
position to the country at large, and that ti ne 


would be given to gentlemen throughout 
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the kingdom: fully to consider and digest the 
subject, before it ‘was finally passed into a 
Jaw. He'hoped still this would-be the case; 
for it was impossible that a measure, which 
required so much mature consideration, and 
so materially interested the country at large, 
could, on so short a notice as the house had 
received, be so fully communicated to the 
whole kingdom, as it could be in a printed 
form. He therefore hoped that this bill, 
and theothers, would not now be pushed 
forward into the shape of a law; but that, 
after such amendments as the committee 
should think proper to introduce, the bills 
should be printed, and time given till next 
session for gentlemen to turn the subject in 
their minds, to consult their constituents, 
and to come forward fully prepared to discuss 
the merits of the bills, andrender them as 
complete as possible. 

Mr. Rose was of the same opinion ; ibut 
although he thought the hon. member who 
‘brought forward this subject entitled to the 
thanks of the country, yet he had his 
doubts, whether educating the lower orders 
of the people, upon the principle laid down 
in this bill, would have the effect either of 
ameliorating their condition in the degree 
which seemed to be hoped, or of alleviating 
the burthens of the poor’s rates, by that 
means, within such a period as should in any 
degree convince the country of any benefit 
to be derived from a measure which, for a 
considerable time, must go to increase those 
burthens. The bill proposed, that the poor 
children of each parish should be entitled to 
two years education between the age of 7 
and 14: theconsequences naturally would 
be, that the earlier part of this period 
would be chosen by the parents, as that in 
their children’s labour would be the least 
profitable to them. Now, the advantages 
tobe derived to the minds and morals of 
children in that class of life, from two years 
of education at that early part of life, did 
not appear to him so very considerable as 
the hon. gent. professed to expect ; and to 
carry the system of education to the Jabour- 
ing poor still‘higher, would, he feared, tend 
rather to raise their minds above their lot in 
life, and by no means strengthen their at- 
tachments to those laborious pursuits, by 
which they were to earn a livelihood ; pur- 
suits to which, at present, there existed, 
throughout the poor of this country, a very 
strong reluctance. If, therefore, care was 
not taken to blend with their education ear] 
habits of industry, be feared that school- 
ing would rather injure than serve them, in 
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the result. The subject of the’Poor Lawshad 
occupied, for a series of years, much of his | 
own earnest attention; and of all the plang! 
that occurred to him.on the subject of edu. 
cation, the most feasible was, that of esta. 
blishing schools in the maritime counties of 
this kingdom, and to which parents from, 
the interior parts might send their children, 
-At those schools, in addition to other instruc. 
tion, they might be initiated in a naval-edy- 
catior, and practised in fishing. They might 
thus-draw, from the surrounding ocean, a » 
great part of the means for their own mainte. 
nance. All British shipping, employed:coast. 
ways, or sailing’ outward from the several 
porte in each district, might be obliged to 
take four, five, or more of those boys, at a 
proper age, and initidte them in naval ser- 
vice. At all events, they might be main. 
tained and educated at one half the expence 
of £14, now the usual average expence of 
each boy at charity schools. Eighty thou 
sand boys might be thus kept in the-conti- 
nual progress of useful instruction, and ac: 
qutire the opportunity of gaining a livelihood 
by maritime pursuits, affording thus an inex. 
‘haustible source of supply to the British na- 
vy. ‘Nor was there ever a time when such a 
resource was more necessary than the pre- 
sent to the public security.” But to prove 
the truth of the adage, that ‘ there was no- 
thing new under the sun,” after he had for 
years considered this plan, he accidentally 
met with a tract, printed some years before, 
which exactly proposed the plan he had been 
considering as originally his own, and of the 
utility and importance of which he felt the 
fullest conviction. z 

Mr. Fuller observed, that as the hon, 
gent. had thought fit to divide his original bill 
into four bills, this shewed that he had not 
at first fully considered the subject of the 
poor laws in all its bearings; he could 
therefore wish that the subject should be de- 
ferred to another session, when the bill might 
be introduced de novo, with the benefit of 
all the improvements which might in the 
meanwhile be suggested. As far as the 
principle of the bill went to increase the 
comforts of the poor, he sincerely wished 
that object might be obtained; but it be- 
hoved parliament to endeavour to give the 
poor virtue and morals, as well as instruc- 
tion; and he also wished, “that some gene- 
ral principle should be adopted, that rewards 
as well as punishments might follow; nor | 
did he approve of taxing parishes, in addition 
to the heavy poor's rates, for the education | 
of their children. a 
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Mr: Buller supported. the: bill, and in- 
stanced the happy effects of parochial educa- 
tion upon the population of Scotland, 

Mr. Roscoe thought the improvement. of 
thelower classes an gbject highly desirable, 
agnothing could be more disgraceful than. to 
Jeave them in a state of: ignorance. The 
only distinction between this country and a 
savage nation arose out of knowledge, and of 
course the diffusion of that blessing must 
operate to advance our superiority. He con- 
tended that the alleviation of the poor's-rates 
must follow as a natural consequence of the 
measure before the house. For the unedu- 
cated man, having nothing but his bodily 

| strength to depend upon, became of néces- 
| sity. a burthen upon the parish when that 
| strength was gone; whereas ‘the man of 
education, in consequence of the wider range 
which his mind naturally took, could find 


| other resources to maintain himself when he: 


' could derive no support from his mere ani- 
_malpowers. Thus he conceived that educa- 
tion must tend to diminish the amount of the 
r'serate: In support of this opinion, the 

hon. member quoted the good eftects of na- 
tional education in Scotland, which had pro- 
gressively improved for a series of years, and 
inwhich, before the system proposed by 
this bill was introduced, there were no less 
than 200,000 beggars, who not only formed a 
burthen upon the public, but a most mis- 
chievous example with regard to morality, 
industry and Jaw. But the most important 
endof national education, the hon. member 
conceived to be that which appeared in a 
Letter from Mr. Malthus to the hon. mover 
of the bill, namely, as the learned writer 
stated, that. ‘‘ as the first object was to ele- 
vate the general character of the poor, this 
or any measure which tended to it was enti- 
tled to support.” After such an opinion, 
ftom such a quarter, he thought that no 
sound objection could be made to this mea- 
sure. 

' Mr. Calcraft was friendly to the principle 
| Ofithe bill, and was for carrying it into effect 
\a speedily as possible. He thought also, 
\that industry ought to be combined with 

knowledge. It was the advantage of: the 
plan which was called Mr. Lancaster's, but 
|Which was really discovered by Dr. Bell, 
|Tector of Swanage, that it afforded, in the 
‘Tapidity with: which it conveyed learning, 
‘fall time for industry. But though he was 
| Most anxious to have this part of the plan 
| Catried into effect, he feared it would hardly 
bereceived with satisfaction. in the country, 
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unless it should be accompanied with a relief 
from some part of the burthens of the poor’s 
rates. The execution of this measure was, 
besides, to lie not in the best hands. He 
allowed the clergymen of the parishes were 
the fittest men to superintend the execution | 
of measures of this kind. But the parish | 
officers were associated with the clergymen ; 
and, from the little time these men could de- 
vote to their public functions, abuses would 
attend the execution of this plan, as well as 
the other duties intrusted to these officers. 
On these grounds, he wished this part of the 
plan to be postponed, till the whole system 
should: have been passed in the form that 
parliament should think proper to give it. 
Mr. Henry Erskine found it impossible for 
him to give a silent vote upon the subject, 
He could not help hailing this bill as a mea- 
sure auspicious in the highest degree to the 
industry, the morality, the happiness, and 
good order of the people of this country. 
He was happy to give an example of the 
practical effect of education in the country 
from which-he came (Scotland). It was to 
that that: he attributed the total exemption of 
Scotland from the heavy burden of the poor 
laws, which oppress so much the middiing 
classes of society in this country. It was 
education which gave the poor of Scotland 
too much pride and spirit to apply for paro- 
chial relief in their own country ; and it was 
education which enabled them to distinguish 
themselves so much in every line when they 
left it. As to the emigrations from Scotland, 
they were generally supposed to proceed 
from the barrenness of the country, and from 
the principle of the proverb, ‘‘ need makes 
the old wife trot ;” but he considered that it 
rather proceeded from their talents being 
cultivated by education, and their having, in 
this respect, an advantage over the people of 
most nations to which they emigrated. 
Scotland was, to be sure, a barren country, 
and yet there were no people on earth morg: 
distinguished in horticulture, Scotch gar- 
deners were to be found every where through 
England and Wales, and it was not only in 
this art that his countrymen excelled, but in 
such a variety of arts and sciences, that un- 
less the house were to attribute it entirely to 
the ingenium Scotorum, they must allow that 
those advantages had been derived by the 
diffusion of education, :and therefore they 
might expect the same results from an equal 
diffusion of it in this country. The Scotch 
had also learnt the virtue of frugality from 
education, as it gave them all that pride that 
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was necessary to maintain themselves in in- { than two years of instruction; buteven in this 
dependence. short period the children, though they should, 
Mr. Davies Giddy mentioned, that in the | forget all their learning, would have collect. 
part of England that he lived in, (Cornwall}, | ed many beneficial habits of an indelible na. 
education ‘was pretty generally diffused; at | ture; habits of submission and respect for | 
least so much of it, that almost every person | their superiors; habits of cleanliness and. 
there had learned reading, writing, and some- |} exertion, and the fear of punishment. He 
thing of arithmetic. He thought it was | thought the measure should be carried into. 
easy to persuade parents, that it was to their | effect without delay. 
advantage that their children should be Lord Porchester adverted to the reference 
brought up in the habits of industry. He | that had beea made to the difference between , 
thought that education would not be the bet- | the education of the people in the northerg 
ter for being made compulsory; it was bet- | and those in the southern part of Great Bri. 
ter that it should be voluntarily, and not be | tain; and declared it to be his belief that, if 
forced ; that ** it should descend like the | it were net for the introduction of the Scots 
gentle dew of Heaven,”’ and be received as a | into England, there would ke a great va 
general blessing. He did not think it would | cuum in many stations of society in this part , 
be easy to indiice parents to consent to any | of the island. That their steady, indus. | 
forced system of egucation for their chil- | trious, and thinking habit was attributable to | 
dren. their different mode of education, he thought | 
Mr. Spencer Stanhope did not think the | was extremely probable. But, as to the|’ 
opinion of the country yet fully collected on | idea of engrafting a system of national indus, 
this measure. His opinion was, shortly, | try on a system of national education; that 
that the expence of the plan was certain, and | was in his opinion extremely chimerical. 
the benefit very uncertain. Schoolmasters | Instead of doing any thing of that sort, 
and schoo}mistresses were very difficult to be | which might tend to render the bill intricate 
got. The value of learning had risen less | and oppressive, he should give his vote for 
than any thing else, in proportion to the de- | the house now resolving itself into the com: 
preciation of money; and, therefore, the | mittee on the bill which was now before 
mumber of persons competent to be school- | them. 
masters and schoolmistresses was much di-} Mr. Simeon thought there was no need of 
minished. He thought that if the school- | going to the North “for illustrations, nor to 
masters ¢ould be got, it was doubtful whe- | say much to that house upon the value of 
ther the scholars could. The poor were | education. He thought it desirable that, 
anxious to make profit of the Isbour of their | every one should be taught to read, bat did| 
children as soon as possible. He gave the | not see the necessity of teaching every one 
hon. gent. every credit for his praiseworthy | to write: he disapproved of an addition of! 
exertions, though he saw these impediments | one shilling in the pound on the poor rates, 
in the way of his plan. | which would be the effect of this bill, laid 
Mr. Skarpe did not see how any of the| on for the prospect, at some years henee, 
objections that had been made affected the | afforded to some poor educated person of 
principle of the bill. All of them went to | raising himself from his situation. He cone) 
delay, thowgh no good reason was assigned | tended it was by no means to be admitted 
for this delay. He wished to shew the coun- | that, because Scotland, in 1698, had receive: 
try, that the house could suspend its political | ed an establishment of schoots, and had pros. 
and party contests, in order to join with | fed by it, that, therefore Enyland. in her 
common accord in matters of avowed public | present civilized state, in 1807, should adopt, 
wtility. The poor children would at ail! similar regulations. He had taken great, 
events be educated. ‘The only question was, | pains to examine the state of the poor, and 
whether they should be well or il] educated ? | should particularly speak of the town he fe 
Kt was not in the school, nor under public or | presented (Reading), which contained 10,000 
private masters alone, that education could | inhabitants, of whom 7,500 were poor ; but 
be had. Children, if left alone, would edu- | hardly a child of ten years old was to be) 
cate themselves. But he who educated him- | found who had not learned to read, at some 
self, generally hada fool for his master. He | of the threepenny schools which are kept by 
| did not think it possible that education could |-the poor old people. He saw no necessity 
give sentiments above the condition of the | for writing or arithmetic. He knew of no 
individuals Education would give habits of | deficiency in the number of candidates for 
| industry and attention. He wished for more! bankers’ clerks, and such situations. He 
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gondemned the mode in which the bill was 
to be carried into effect, but praised highly 
the Sunday schools, which he regretted he 
found great difficulty in prevailing upon the 

| poor people to attend. He censured the 
i eonduct, of those in the higher classes of so- 
‘ciety, who thought the poor should receive 
‘fo education, but felt his objections to the 
present plan to be radical and fundamental. 
| His opinions resulted from experience, and 
‘not from speculation and theory. 
Mr. George Vansittart was of opinion, 
that the establishment of parochial schools in 
the manner proposed by the bill was much 
too expensive. He did not think at first, 
that the occupiers of lands and houses should 
be taxed, in order that all the children in the 
country should be taught to read and write, 
especially when it was doubiful, whether 
writing would be of any real use. How- 
ever, he would vote for the bill going into 
the committee. 

Mr. Bragge Bathurst, though he could 
not but admit that the principle of diffusing 
instruction among the lower classes’ was 
good, could not say that he approved of this 
bill. He bad received a communication from 
the part of the country with which he was 
connected, that the whole of the bill of the 
hon. gent. was disapproved of at the quarter 
sessions, as extremely burthensome, without 
any adeqnate advantage. One of his objec- 
tions to this bill was, that it tended to give 

\es education to the lower classes above their 

icondition, and comprehended objects too 

reat for any one measure. The hon. mo- 
yer of the bill had not yet made any state- 
ment of the present means of educating the 
lower classes. If his bill were to pass, there 
would be no cqmpulsion to force aitendance 
at the schools, and consequently the first 
menace of wholesome discipline, would put 
|} an end to the attendance of the individual 


‘threatened. He also objected to this bill, 


| because it would do away Sunday schools, to 
| which no person would subscribe, when the 
| parochial schools should be established. 
~ Mr. Wilterforce said, that he thought 
the house and the country were under great 
‘gbligations to the hon.gent. who bad introdu-. 
ced this measure, as it mast haye required 
much exertion and attention to make out 
four such bills as those before them ; but at 
the same time he could not help thinking, 
that parliament ought to proceed with great 
/ gaution upon such a subject. They were 
| Row undertaking, for the first time, a great 
‘work, which had been too long delayed, the 
‘diffusion of the benefits of education ; and 
- Nou. IX. 
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therefore they ought to take care lest it might 
not prove prejudicial in some respects, 
while it was advantageous in others. He 
could easily conceive many modifications 
which such a bill might undergo, and a- 
mongst others, the combining of voluntary 
contributions, according to the different 
circumstances of places, and the means of 
instruction which each might possess ; and, 
therefore, he approved of the house going 
into acommittee. The encouraging a desire 
in the lower orders of the people to better 
their situation, did not appear to him an ob- 
jectionable part of the bill; because, it 
was natural: that hope should exist in the 
breast of every one, to push himself for- 
ward in the scale of human beings. As far, 
however, as he had been able to observe the 
disposition of the country, as to this bill, 
it had not been received so favourably as he 
could have wished. He himself had receiv- 
ed various representations against it, princi- 
pally on account of its having been precipi- 
tately introduced. Although he was for going 
into the committee, he was not for pressing 
it forward afterwards till such time as par- 
liament could be informed more particularly 
of the real sentiments of the country regard- 
ing it. He agreed in regard to what had 
been said of Scotland, and ascribed a good 
deal of that order and moral conduct, indus- 


‘try, and rectitude, which preyailed in that 


part of the country, to their general system 
of education. Jt would be important that 
the system now to. be adopted here, should 
be combined with all those adyantages which 
made men yaluable members of society, 
and accustomed them to be obédient under 
command and controu). He approyed high- 
ly of the plan which had been snggested 
that night by a right. hon. gent. (Mr. Rose) 
as to combjning it with the institution ot 
maritime schools. He professed himselt 
to bea friend ta the bill in general, although 
he was convinced it wassusceptible of various 
important improvements. Hetrusted heshould 
haye to congratulate the hon. gent. who hadin- 
troduced it, in having thus laid the founda- 
tion of a system which would yet be attend- 
ed with the most beneficial effects upon 
society. 

Mr. Windham, after paying some very 
handsome compliments ta the hon. mover 
fer his good intentions in the formation of the 
bill then before the honse, observed, that 
this was a subject which most particularly 
required deliberate consideration. It was 
impossible, of all others, that this subject 
could be decided uno flatue lt was an 
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‘object that humanity and justice long requir- | by his appearance knew that he was q 


éd; but -had the maturity of time now come | 
to such a siate of fulness that it was impossi- | 
ble for us to wait another session? ‘That the | 
diffusion of knowledge was proper might be 
supported by many good arguments; but 
he confessed that he was himself a sceptic 
| on this point. It was said, look at the state | 
of the savage when compared to ours. A 
savage among savages was very well, and 
the difference was only perceived when he 
came to be introduced into civilized society. 
That state of each society was known best 
by comparing one with another, and that 
was found to be the best which had the 
greatest variety of employments for its mem- 
bers. A knowledge of many of the fine 
arts, and of the mechanic arts, was very 
useful, but -we were not all to be artists 
or mechanics; how awkward should we be 
situated if we were a nation of shoemakers, 
or carpenters, or taylors? If, on the other 
hand, all men were clerks, what should we 
do for labourers? This was a false idea; it 
was only giving the means of knowledge, 
without being certain that those means 
would be rightly made use of. His friend, 
| Dr. Johason, was of pinion that it 
was not right to teach reading beyond a 
certain extent in society. The danger was, 
that if the teachers of the good and the pro- 
pagators of bad principles, were to be can- 
_didates for the controul of mankind, the 
latter would be likely to be too successful. 
He could not think it right to say, that 
every man who possessed intellect should 
administer to himself, because, if so, a 
‘patient who had intellect, and was of course 
most particularly interested in his own cure, 
would be the best doctor. The circula- 
tion of great truths would be of no advantage 
to mankind, unless you could increase the 
stature of their understanding, so as that it 
could reach those things. But great stress 
had been laid on the example of Scotland ; 
he adinitted the full force ofa}l the encomiums 
that had been paid to that country; but then 
it did not follow that he must consequently 
say, ‘‘ all thiscomes of their writing and read- 
ing.” He might as well say, like the old 
woman when she saw a man going to be 
hanged for forgery, ‘‘ see what comes. of 
_your writing and reading.” But there were 
particularities both in habit and appearance 
by which people of different countries might 
be distinguished from each other. If_he 
was to see aman in acrowd, for instance, 
with red hair and high cheek bones, and 





Scotchman, was he to say, this is all owing’ 
to their writing and reading in that part 
of the country? Would it not be more ra. 
tional to say, that in this, as well as in man 
other cases, it was difficult for him to trace 
causes from effects, as it was also to trace ef. 
fects from any given causes; might he not 
say, that he did not know whether the 
prudence, economy, &c. of the Scots was 
not the cause of their applying themselves 
more to learning than we did? A more sub. 
stantial cause was, perhaps, found out by 
an hon. gent. opposite, who had attributed 
the economy of the Scots to the want of 
poor laws throughout the greater part of the 
country. But we should consider ‘how far | 
the measure itself was calculated to effect its | 
own object; for instance, let us look to 
England, and see if learning had not in. 
creased rapidly for many years past, and, 
yet, in the same proportion, we find that po.’ 
verty had increased..'The increase of this sort 
of introduction to knowledge would only tend’ 
tomake the people study politics, and lay / 
them open to the arts of designing men; 
it was impossible that a great quantity 
of reading in a country could banish 
poverty entirely out of the nation ; -we 
might as well say, that we could remove pO» 
verty from among a_ people by teaching 
them all to play the fiddle. A good. deal, 
however, might be said to consist in the 
extent of the population and general habits 
of the people ; and whilst people were found 
to lose sight. of that honourable principle-of 
independence that would not suffer them to 
rest their hopes of reiief on the parish, it 
was impossible to prevent poverty among 
them. As long as men would marry, and 
get children, without ever thinking of whiat 
was to become of their offspring ; as long as 
men would spend their gains as fast as they 
got them, living from hand to mouth, and not 
laying something by for asrainy day, accords 
ing to their own emphatical expression, 80 
long would it be impossible to hope that po 
verty should not creep in amongst us, The 
benefit societies contributed, indeed, as faras 
their general principle went, to.remove the 
danger of being overwhelmed with. poverty 
more than any system which he had seen 
for many years ; but evea they might, ia 
many instances, be liable to some objection, 
as to the detailed part of each particular 80 
ciety. The plan of his hon, friend, how 
ever, did not possess the least possible means 
of removing poverty from our door for aq 
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instant, except in some few individual cases. 
He must, therefore, however reluctantly, 
oppose the motion of his hon. friend, whose 
humane and patriotic intentions must. be 
fairly acknowledged and sincerely felt- by 
every Englishman. 
Mr. Whitbread contended against the 
rinciple laid down by his right hon. friend. 
4s it to be believed, that one of the most 
erudite men of his day, that an enlightened 
statesman of the nineteenth century, could 
stand forward in that house to argue against 


| the universal diffusion of knowledge ?) That 


aman who was himself the shining exam- 
ple of the great and good effects resulting 
from education, could now be an advocate 
That the representative of a 
free people could say, that the people were 
the more free when they were the less en- 
lightened? His right hon. friend had said, 
that persons the most interested in any busi- 
ness were generally the least qualified for 
that business ; and had instanced such a po- 
sition by one of those illustrations with 
which his right hon. friend more frequently 
amused than convinced the house. A pa- 
tient, it had been said, was of all others the 
least capable of assisting himself. But 
what formed the grand distinction between 
brutes and human beings so circumstanced ? 
The latter could point out the seat of their 
disease, -and thus direct the skill of the phy- 
sician ; sothat, to carry on the illustration, 
information was in a high degree essential to 
the patient. Much had been said respecting 
the increased burthens of the poor rates; he 
contended for it that the proposed system of 
education would considerably reduce those 
burthens. In Scotland, the poor rates were 
almost nothing. In Westmoreland, and other 
English counties, where education in a 
greater proportion prevailed, the rates were 
in the same proportion lessened. As to the 
application to France, he thought it made 
for his argument; for though those who 
were at the head of the Revolution might 
have been enlightened, it was notorious that 
the instruments in the hands of those men 
were the most ignorant and brutal of the 
Parisian mob ; but it was singular, to hear 
such an argument from one, who, in intro- 
ducing to that house the military plan that 
did him so much honour, had observed that 
the Scots made the best soldiers, and why ? 
because the Scots were in general the best 
educated. His right hon. friend then said, 
“ give me a soldiery of exalted character.” 
He (Mr. Whitbread) now said, give mea 
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peasantry of exalted character. It was edu- 
cation only that gave such character to either. 
It had been said that the illiterate peasantry 
would see sufficiently by the lights of the 
community in which they lived. He, for 
his part, could not understand hcw a man 
would be enabled to see better by a candle 
held by others than by one held by himself. 
Education might be said to be the panacea, 
if any thing human could be a panacea, for 
the ills to which our state was naturally sub- 
jected. As tothe red hair and high cheek- 
bones of the Scots, these were but physi- 
cal allusions, neither seriously introduced, 
nor to be seriously commented upon: but 
as to the moral distinctions ; how were such 
to be ascertained? He believed by the fre- 
quency or scarcity of crime. In Westmore- 
land, the best educated county in England, 
executions were scarcely known. Search 
the Newgate calendar. _ The great majority 
of those executed in London every year were 
Irish ; the next in order were English, 
and the last Scots. This was in exact 
proportion with their respective — sys- 
tems of education among the lower orders, 
Several gentlemen had objected to the great 
additional expense of which, it was appre- 
hended, this plan of education might be 
productive, He contended that that expense 
had been considerably overrated. He had 
said that they would not in any case exceed 
one shilling in the pound, and then it was 
immediately concluded that the expenses 
were in al] cases to be estimated ata shilling 
in the pound. The hon. gent.- then took a 
view of the plan as affecting the metropolis, 
In the parish of St. Giles, no less than 
5000 children, the offspring of the labour- 
ing Irish, were daily advancing in ignorance ’ 
to maturity. Mr. Lancaster was likely to 
contribute still further to the service of his 
country, by assuming the management of a 
school in the Seven Dials for carrying on 
his approved system of mechanical education. 
He was willing to say, too, that he thought 
Dr. Bell's services in this way had been very 
important.—He had been advised to post- 
pone the bill for another year. Human exist- 
ence was uncertain. He might not live 
for another year, and he was unwilling 
that the measure should fall into’ the 
hands of any one who'might be less en- 
thusiastic in the prosecution of it than him- 
self. He concluded by trusting that the house 
would allow the bill to go into a committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expres- 
sed his readiness to concurin the motion for 
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the Speaker's leaving the chair, because he 
was convinced that the investigation of the 
subject in the committee would be» produc- 
tive of material advantage. He could not, 
however, agree with the hon. gent. in many 
of his positions; and he differed consider- 
ably from him in the hostility which he had 
expressed towards the whole code of the 
Poor Laws ; acode which, in his opinion, 
contained a great deal of good, although, 
certainly, with some alloy of evil.—The 
house then resolved itself into a cammittee, 
in whicha conversation arose. Mr. Whit- 
bread was anxious that the bill should be 
immediately proceeded with, reminding the 
house that it had lain on the table ever since 
the 22d of February. Mr. Giddy and Mr. 
Carey objected to any further proceeding 
with the bill at that late hour as many ob- 
jections must necessarily arise against the va- 
rious clauses. It was agreed, therefore, 
that the proceedings in the committee should 
be postponed, and the house having resu- 
med, the chairman reported progress, and 
ebtained leave to sit again on Monday, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Saturday, April 25. 

{[Mrinutes.] ‘The royal assent was given 
by commission to the Loan Interest ‘bill, 
the Irish Loan bill, the Treasurer of the 
Navy's Regulation bill, the Customs Fees 
bill, the Innkeepers Subsistence bill, the Si- 
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mons, came to the bar. The royal assent 
was then notified by the lords commissionerg 
to two private bills, after which, 

The Lord Chancellor, in his majesty's 
name, delivered the following speech : 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, We haye 
it in command from his majesty to ip- 
form you, that his majesty has thought 
fit to avail himself of the first moment 
which would admit of an interruption of 
the sitting of parliament, without mate. 
rial inconvenience to the public busi. 
ness, to close the present session ; and that 
his majesty has therefore been pleased to 
cause a commission to be issued under the 
= seal for proroguing the parliament. 

e are further commanded to state to you, 
that his majesty is anxious to recur to the 
sense of his people, while the events which 
have recently taken place are yet fresh in 
their recollection.—His majesty feels, that 
in resorting to this measure, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, he at once demonstrates, 
in the most unequivocal manner, his own 
conscientious persuasion of the rectitude of 
those motives upon which he has acted, and 
affords to his people the best opportunity of 
testifying their determination to support, him. 
in every exercise of the prerogative of his 
crown, which is conformable to the sacred 
obligations under which they are held, and 











conducive to the welfare of his kingdom, 


'and to the security of the constitution.— 


eilian Prize Money bill, the Tanners bill, ; His majesty directs us to express his entire 
several other public, and a number of pri- | conviction, that after so long a reign, marked 
vate bills: ‘The commissigners were the by aseries of indulgences to his Roman ca- 
lord chancellor, and lords Walsingham and_ tholic subjects, they, in common with every 
Hawkesbury.—The bills on the table were other class of his people, must feel assured: 
forwarded in their respective stages, and of his attachment to the principles of a just 


the house adjourned till Monday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Saturday, April 25. 
{Minvutes.] The house met at half-past 


three, and were summoned by the black rod’ mons, 


to the house of peers to hear the royal assent 
given to several public and private bills. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 27. 

[Kinc’s Spzecu.}] About a quarter be- 
fore three o’clock the lord chancellor, earl 
Camden, and lord Hawkesbury, took their 
seats as his majesty’s commissioners. Mr. 
Quarme, the deputy usher of the black rod, 


was sent to the house of commons to require | 


their attendance. After some time had 
elapsed, the Speaker, accompanied by a great 
number of members of the house of com- 


|and enlightened toleration, and of his 
| anxious desire to protect equally and promote 


| impartially the happiness of all descriptions 
his subjects.” 


** Gentlemen. of the House of Com- 
His majesty has commanded us 
to thank you, in his majesty’s name, 
for the supplies which you have furnish- 
ed for the public service. He has seen, 
with great satisfaction, that you have been 
| able to find the means of defraying, in the 
present year, those large but necessaty ex- 
penses for which you have provided, with 
out imposing upon his people the immediate 
/burthen of additional taxes.—His majesty 
has observed with no less satisfaction, the 
inquiries which you have instituted into sub- 
jects connected with public economy ; and 
he trusts that the early attention of a new 
parliament, which he will forthwith direct 
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tobe called, will be applied to the prosecu- 
tion of these important objects.” 

« My LordsandGentlemen, Hismajesty 
has directed us most earnestly to recommend 
toyou that you should cultivate, by all means 
jn your power, a spirit of union, harmony, 
and good will amongst allclasses and descrip- 
jions of his people. His majesty trusts 
that the divisions naturally and unavoidably 
excited by the late unfortunate and uncalled- 
for agitation of a question so interesting to 
the feclings and opinions of his people, will 
speedily pass away ; and that the prevailing 
sense and determination of all his subjects 
toexert their united efforts in the cause of 
their country, will enable his majesty to con- 
duct to an honourable and secure termina- 
tion the great contest in which he is enga- 
ged.” —After which 

The Lord Chancellor said, ‘‘My Lords 
and Gentlemen, By viriue of his majesty’s 
commission under the great seal, to us and 
other lords directed, and now read, we do, 
in his majesty’s name, and in obedience to his 
commands, prorogue this parliament toWed- 
nesday, the 13th of May next, to be then here 
holden; and this parliament is accordingly 
prorogued to Wednesday, the 13th day of 
May next.” 

The lords commissioners then withdrew 
from the house, and the commons retired 
ftom the bar. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 27. 
{Minures.}] The Speaker came down 
to the house at five minutes past threee 
o'clock, and immediately after prayers were 
over was proceeding to count the house, in 
order to take the chair, when Mr. Quarme, 
yeoman usher of the black rod (who had 
been waiting in the lobby for the Speaker's 
arrival) announced himself in the usual way, 
with a message from the house of peers, 
The Speaker consequently took his seat im 
the chair, and Mr. Quarme came into the 
bedy of the house, and delivered the follow- 
ing message :—‘* Mr. Speaker, The lords, 
authorized by virtue of his majest. commiss. 


| for declaring the royal assent to several bills 


which have been agreed to by both houses, 
and also for proroguing this present parlia- 
ment, do desire the immediate attendance of 
this hon. house in the house of peers, to hear 
the commission read.”"—-The Speaker then 
accompanied by most of the members pre- 
sent, proceeded to the house of lords, and 
on his return calling the members round the 
table, read to them a copy of the King’s 
speech ; after which the members separated. 
— Thus ended the First and only Session of 
the Third Parliament of ihe United King- 
dom of Great Britainand Ireland, 
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LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS 


Passed in the First and only Session of the Third Parliament of the United Kingdom 
Great Britain and treland, and in the 47th Year of the Reign of his present Moajesiy 
- George LIT, with the Date of their meeting the Royal Assent. 


January 6, 1807. 

1. An Act to revive and make perpetual 
and to amend an Act, made in the 42d Year 
of his present Majesty, for the further Regu- 
lation of the Trials of controverted Elections 
er Returns of Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, and for expediting the Proceedings 
Felating thereto, 

January 16. 

2. An Act for raising the Sum of 
<£ 10,500,000 by Loans or Exchequer Bills, 
for the Service of Great Britain for the Year 
1807. 

January 22. 
- 3. An Act for continuing and granting to 
his Majesty certain Duties upon Malt in 
Great Britain, for the Service of the Year 
1807. 
4. An Act for continuing and granting to 
his Majesty a Duty on Pensions, Offices, and 
Personal Estates, in England; and certain 
Duties on Sugar, Malt, Tobacco, and Snuff, 
in Great Britain, for the Service of the Year 
1807, 

Feb. 19. 

5. An Act to indemnify such Persons in 
the United Kingdom as have omitted to 
qualify themselves for Offices and Employ- 
ments ; and for extending the Times limited 
for those Purposes respectively, until the 
25th Day of December, 1807, and to permit 
such Persons in Great Britain as have omit- 
ted to make and file Affidavits of the Exe- 
cution of Indentures of Clerks to Attornies 
and Solicitors, to make and file the same on 
_or before the ist Day of Michaelmas Term 
1807. 

6. An Act to continue, during the present 
War, and until 1 Year after the Termination 
thereof by the Ratification of a Definitive 
Treaty of Peace, an Act made in the 44th 
Year of his present Majesty, for empowering 
his Majesty to accept the Services of such 
Parts of His Militia Forces in Ireland, as 
might voluntarily offer themselves to be em- 
ployed in Great Britain. 

7, An Act to declare that certain Provi- 
sions of an Act of the last Session of the last 
Parliament, intituled, An Act to permit the 
free Interchange of every Species of Grain 
between Great Britain and Ireland shall ex- 





uae to Grain the Produce of those Countries 
only. 

8. An Act to continue for the Term of 
7 Years certain Acts of the Parliament of 
Ireland, for preventing the Importation of 
Arms, Gunpowder, and Ammunition, and 
the making, removing, selling, and keeping 
of Gunpowder, Arms, and Ammunition, 
without Licence. 

g. An Act for allowing the Exportation 
annually of a limited Quantity of Worsted 
Yarn to Canada. 

10. An Act for raising the Sum of 
£1,000,000 by Treasury Bills for the Sere 
vice of Ireland for the Year 1807. 

11. An Act to authorize his Majesty, un- 
til the 25th Day of March, 1808, to make 
Regulations respecting the Trade and Com- 
merce to and from the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

12. An Act to. abolish certain Offices in 
the Customs of Ireland; and to abolish ot 
regulate certain other offices therein. 

13. An Act for investing, certain Come 
missioners appointed for the Examination of 
Accounts and Expenditure relating to the 
Office of Barrack Master General, with cer- 
tain Powers and Authorities necessary for 
the Examination of such Accounts and Ex- 
penditure. 

14. An Act to amend several Acts, for 
regulating the Trial of Controverted Elec. 
tions or Returns of Members to serve in Par- 
liament, so far as the same relate to Ireland, 

15. An Act to continue for the Term of7 
Years, certain Acts for the better Prevention 
and Punishment of Attempts to seduce Per 
sons serving in his Majesty's Forces by Sea 
or Land from their Duty and Allegiance to 
his Majesty, or to incite them to Mutiny ot 
Disobedience. 

March 16. 

16. An Act to amend several Acts for the 
Sale of his Majesty's Quit Rents, Crown and 
other Rents, and of certain Lands forfeited 
and undisposed of in Ireland. 

17. An Act to secure the Collection of the 
Duties on Auctions in Ireland; and to pre- 
vent Frauds therein. 

18. An Acttogrant to his Majesty certain 
Inland Duties of Excise and Taxes in Ireland, 
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and to allow certain Drawbacks in respect 


‘thereof; in lieu of former Duties of Excise, | 29. An Act for further continuing, untif 
Taxes, and Drawbacks. the 25th Day of March, 1808, certain Boun 
‘4g. An Act to provide more effectually | ties and Drawbacks on the Exportation of 
for regulating the Drawbacks and Bounties | Sugar from Great Britain ; and for suspend 
on the Exportation of Sugar from Ireland ; | ing the Countervailing Duties and Bounties 
and for allowing British Plantation Sugar to | on Sugar when the Duties imposed by an Act 
be Warehoused in Jreland, until the 25th | of the last Session of Parliament shal] be sug 
Day of March, 1808. ended. > tS 
90. An Act to suspend, until the First | 30. An Act to continue, unti] the 25th 
Day of May, 1807, the Payment of all Draw- | Day of March, 1810, an Act of the 44th 
packs on Spirits made or distilled ‘in Great | Year of his present Majesty, for permitting 
Britain or Ireland, and exported from either | the Exportation of Salt from the Port of Nas= 
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Country to the other respectively. 

‘ 91, An Act to provide for regulating and 
securing the Collection of certain Rates and 
Taxes in Ireland, in respect of Dwelling 
Houses, Fire Hearths, Windows, Male Ser- 
yants, Horses, Dogs, and Carriages. 

* 92. An Act to allow for 2 Years, from and 
after the passing of this Act, an additional 
Bounty on Double Refined Sugar, and to ex- 
tend former Bounties on other Refined Su- 
gar to such as shall be pounded, crashed, or 
broken ; and to allow for 1 Year certain 
Bounties on British Plantation Raw Sugar 
exported. 

° 93. An Act for repealing so much of an 
Act, made in the gth Year of her late Ma- 
jesty Queen Anne, as vests in the South Sea 
Company or Corporation, by the said Act 
erected, the sole and exclusive Privilege of 
carrying on Trade and Traffic to and from 
any Part whatsoever of South America, or in 
the South Seas, which now are or may at 
any Time hereafter be in the Possession of 
his Majesty, his Heirs or Successors. 

' 24. An Act for allowing, until the 1st 
Day of August, 1808, the Importation of 
certain Fish from Newfoundland and the 
Coast of Labrador, and for granting a Bounty 
thereon. 

25. An Act to allow Turkey Tobacco to 
be imported into Great Britain, in small 
Packages. 

- 26. An Act for extending to German Yarn 

the Provisions of an Act made in the last Ses- 
sion of the last Parliament for permitting 
Prussian Yarn to be imported in Foreign 
Shipson Payment of the like Duties as if 
imported in British Ships. 

27. An Act for yranting to his Majesty, 
until 12 Months after the Ratification of a 
Definitive Treaty of Peace, certain addition- 
al Duties of Excise on Brandy in Great Bri- 
tain. 

28. An Act for raising the Sum of 
£ 14,200,000 by way of Annuities, 





sau in the Island of New Providence, the , 
Port of Exuma, and the Port of Crooked 
Island in the Bahama Islands, in Ships be- 
longing to the Inhabitants of the United 
States of America, and coming in Ballast. 

31. An Act: to repeal Part of the uty on 
the Importation of unmanufactured Tobacce 
into Ireland. 

32. An Act for punishing Mutiny and De- 
sertion ; and for the better Payment of the 
Army and their Quarters. 

33. An Act for the Regulation of his Ma- 
jesty's Royal Marine Forces while on Shore. 

34. An Act for continuing, until the Ist 
Day of August, 1808, an Act of the 45th 
Year of his present Majesty, for ‘allowing, 
under certain Restrictions, the bringing a lie 
mited Quantity of Coals, Culm, or Cinders, 
to London and Westminster, by Inland Nae 
vigation. 

March 25. 

35. An Act to secure the Payment of the 
Duties on Licences granted to Persons in 
Ireland dealing in Exciseable Commodi- 
ties. 

36. An Act for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. . 

37. An Act to continue, until the 25th 
Day of March, 1814, and amend an Act, 
made in the 30th and 40th Year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for the more effectual Preven- 
tion of Depredations on the River Thames 
and its vicinity ; and to amend an Act, made 
in the 2d Year of his present Majesty, to 
prevent the committing of Thefts and Frauds 
by Persons navigating Bum-Boats, and other 
Boats, upon the River Thames. ;, 

April 9. 

38. An Act to amend several Acts for re- 
gulating and securing the Ccllection of the 
Duties on Paper, made in Ireland; and to 
make perpetual so much of an Act made in 
the 45th Year of his present Majesty, as re- 


lates to Paper Hangings printed or stained im 
Ireland, 
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3g. An Act to rectify a Mistake in an Act 
made in the last Session of Parliament, for 
enabling his Majesty to settle Annuities on 
certain Branches of the Royal Family. 

April 25. 

40. An Act to grant to his Majesty, until 
the 20th Day of September, 1808, a Duty 
upon Malt made in Ireland, and upon Spi- 
rits made or distilled in Ireland, and to allow 
certain drawbacks on the Exportation thereof. 

41. An Act to continue, until the 25th 
Day of March, 1808, and from thence until! 
the End of the then next Session of Parlia- 
ment, an Act, made in the 44th Year of his 
present Majesty's Reign, for appointing 
Commissioners to enquire into the Fees, 
Gratuities, Perquisites, and Emoluments re- 
ceived in several Public Offices in Ireland ; 
to examine into any Abuses which may exist 
in the same, and into the Mode of receiving, 
collecting, issuing, and accounting for Public 
Money in Ireland, 

42. An Act to continue for 21 Years, so 
much of certain Acts of the Parliament of 
Ireland, as relate to the lighting, cleansing, 
and watching of Cities and Towns, for the 
lighting, cleansing, and watching of which 
no particular Provision is made by any Act of 
Parliament. 


43. An Act to declare, that the Provisions |' 


of an Act made in the Parliament of Ireland 
in the 33d Year of King Henry the Eighth, 
relating to Servants Wages, shall extend to 
all Counties of Cities and Counties of Towns 
an Ireland. 

44. An Act to amend an Act made in the 
last Session of Parliament, for regulating and 
providing for the Relief of the Poor and the 
Management of Infirmarics and Hospitals in 
Treland. 

45. An Act to continue an Act made in 

the Parliament of Ireland, in the 31st Year 
of the Reign of his late Majesty King George 
the Second, for the better supplying the Ci- 
ty of Dublin with Coals, and for the better 
Encouragement of the Collieries of Ireland. 
"46. An Act for raising the Sum of 
a£\,500,000 by way of Annuities, for the 
Service of Ireland. 
' 47. An Act to authorize the Payment of 
Prize Money arising from Captures made by 
Ships of his Sicilian Majesty in conjunction 
with British Ships, to the Sicilian Envoy, for 
the use of the Officers and Men of such 
Ships ; and also the Payment of Money ari- 
sing out of Proceeds of Prizes or Captures 
made by any other Ships or Vessels belong- 
ing to Foreign States, in conjunction with 
his Majesty's Ships. 

43. An Act to repeal so much of certain 
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Acts as relates to the Regulations or Cond, 
ditions under which Coffee, Cocoa N uts, Sy. 
gar, and Rice, (not being the Produce of the 
East Indies), are allowed to be secured jp 
Warehouses, without Payment of Duty; and 
to authorize the Collectors and Comptroller, 
of the Customs in his Majesty’s Colonigg 
and Plantations in America, and the Weg 
Indies, to administer certain Oaths. 

49. AnAct for permitting the Exportation 
of Fullers Earth, Fulling Clay, and Tobaceo 
Pipe Clay, to any Place in Possession of his 
Majesty. 

50. An Act to repeal the several Duties 
under the Care of the Commissioners for 
managing the Stamp Duties in Ireland, and 
to grant new and additional Duties in Jiey 
thereof ;. and to amend the Laws relating to 
the Stamp Duties in Ireland. 

51. An Act to extend the Provisions of an 
Act made in the last Session of Parliament, 
for abolishing Fees received by certain Offi. 
cers and other Persons employed in the Ser- 
vice of the Customs in the Port of London, 
and for regulating the Attendance of Officers 
and others so employed, to the Out-Ports; 
and to appropriate the Fees of certain abo- 
lished and vacant Offices in the Customs to 
the Superannuation Fund, 

52. An Act for enabling his Majesty to 
grant the Palace, called the King’s House, 
with the Appurtenances, situate in |Green- 
wich Park, in the County of Kent, to the 
Commissioners for the Government of the 
Royal Naval Asylum, and for enabling the 
said Commissioners to appoint a Chaplain to 
officiate therein. : 

53. An Act to suspend for 12 Months 50 
much of an Act of ‘the 2d Year of King 
James the First, intituled, An Act concern: 
ing Tanners, Curriers, Shoemakers, and 
other Artificers, occupying the cutting of 
Leather, as prohibits the regrating and in- 
grossing of Oaken Bark. 

54. An Act for increasing the Rates of 
Subsistence to be paid to Innkeepers and 
others on quartering Soldiers. 

55. An Act for charging the Sum of 
£12,000,000, Part of the Loan of Twelve 
Millions two hundred thousand Pounds, 
raised for the Service of Great Britain for the 
Year 1£07, upon the Duties of Customs and 
Excise, granted to his Majesty during the 
continuance of the present War, and for cet- 
tain Periods after the Ratification of a Defi- 
nitive Treaty of Peace; and-for providing a 
Sinking Fund for the Redemption of the 
Stocks or Funds thereby created. - 

56. An Act for the further regulating the 
Office of Treasurer of his Majesty's Navy 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, June 22, 1807. 


This being the day appointed for the 
meeting of the New Parliament, the Lord 
Chancellor came tothe House attwoo’clock, 
and being seated on the woolsack, immedi- 
ately rose and said, “ My lords, Ihave toac- 
_. you, that his majesty, not thinking 


t to attend in person this day, has been 
pleased to issue a commission under the 
great seal, empowering certain commis- 
sioners, named therein, to open and hold 
this present parliament.” The lords com- 
missioners then present, namely, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 
the earl of Aylesford, and lord Hawkes- 
bury, being robed, and having taken 
their seats in front of the throne, Mr. 
Quarme, the yeoman usher of the black 
rod, was deputed to order the attendance 
of the commons; a number of whom forth- 
with appeared, preceded by the clerks of 
that house.—The commission was then 
read, and the lord chancellor spoke as fol- 
lows:—* My lords, and gentlemen of the 
house of commons; We have it in command 
from his majesty, to let you know, that his 
majesty will, as soon as the members of 
both houses shall be sworn, declare to you 
the causes of his calling this parliament ; 
and it being necessary that a Speaker of 
the house of commons should be first chosen, 
it is his majesty’s pleasure, that you, gen- 
tlemen of the house of commons, repair 
to the place where you are to sit, and there 
proceed to the choice of some proper per- 
_ ¥0n to be your Speaker ; and that you pre- 
sent such person here to-morrow, at three 
clock, for his majesty’s royal approba- 





tion.”’—The commons having withdrawn, 
their lordships proceeded to prayers: after 
which, the several peers present took the 
usual oaths and their seats. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, June 22. 


[Cuoice or a Speaker.] About two 
o’clock, the attendance of the commons, at 
the bar of the house of lords, was com- 
manded in a message by the black rod. 
About 200 members, who had been previ- 
ously sworn in by the lord steward of the 
household, according to custom, in the Long 
Gallery, went up immediately, and having 
received his majesty’s command, signified 
by the lord rans: Si to elect a Speaker, 
returned, and shortly after proceeded to the 
exercise of that privilege in the usual form. 

Mr. Yorke rose, and addressing himself 
to Mr. Ley, the senior clerk, said, that 
the house was now called upon to exer- 
cise one of its most antient and valuable 
privileges, in electing, from among its 
members, a proper person to discharge 
the functions of its Speaker ; functions al- 
ways important to the maintenance of 
order and decorum within its own walls, 
and the execution of which was at the 
same time most essential tewards obtaining 
for the proceedings of the house, the res- 
pect and sanction of the community abroad. 
Some apology was perhaps necessary, for 
his presuming to offer himself to the house 
on this occasion, which implied an assump- 
tion, that the person whom he should re- 
commend as the most fit and proper, to 
discharge the arduous duties annexed to 
the chair, should immediately appear to 
the es to possess in a pre-eminent degree 
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the assemblage of great qualities which was 
requisite for the office. He was aware, that 
there were many gentlemen in the house, 
who, by their abilities and conduct, and the 
authority annexed to their names and per- 
sons, were very capable of filling this im- 
portant station with dignity and advantage. 
But there was something farther than mere 
personal qualifications which afforded not 
only a fair presumption, but even the assur- 
ance and full conviction, that the right hon. 
gent. he meant to propose was,even among 
the many other highly gifted persons whom 
he saw around him, the most worthy to fill 
the chair of the house in these times of 
difficulty. In addressing the house on this 
occasion, he had, in addition to the satisfac- 
tion of discharging a high public duty, a 
pride and pleasure in bearing his personal 
testimony to merits which he had long pri- 
vately known,and which,the more he knew 
them, the more he esteemed and honoured, 
and the more he congratulated himself on 
his acquaintance with the person who pos- 
sessed them in so eminent a degree, He 
anticipated, therefore, with peculiar satis- 
faction the testimony that he knew would 
be unanimously borne this dayto everything 
that he had said in behalf of his right hon. 
friend. It was a farther satisfaction to him, 
tothink that the vote which the house would 
give on this occasion,would be distinct from 
all party prejudices and interests, the preva- 
Jence of which, in that house, was on every 
occasion to be deplored ; but the prevalence 
of which, at the present difficult and dange- 
rous crisis, was particularly to be depreca- 
ted, as it might perhaps be pregnant with 
the ruin of these once flourishing, united, 
and happy countries. He was satisfied that, 
on the present occasion at least, no party 
feeling would find room among those he saw 
around him. This happy unanimity would 
enhance the pride and pleasure he felt on 
being permitted to address the house on this 
occasion ; and he hailed the approaching 
unanimous election of his right hon. friend 
to the chair, as an omen of the future con- 
cord which he hoped tosee prevail generally 
in the house. It was not necessary for him 
to descant on the qualifications requisite to 
fill the chair with propriety, as there were 
many gentlemen present who had repeated- 
ly seen it filled in the most honourable man- 
ner. But, if he were called upon to give 
an instance of every thing that a Speaker of 
the house of commons ought to be, though 
the chair had, within his memory, been fill- 
ed by many persons of very high and distin- 
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guished merit, he should not hesitate to 
name the right hon. CharlegAbbot, (A gee 
neral cry of hear! hear!) ” If he possessed. 
more eloquence, he could with pleasure 
dwellon the merits by which this right hon, 
gent. was so eminently distinguished and 
recommended, He could dilate upon the 
independence of his character, his accurate 
knowledge of the laws of the country, his 
intimate acquaintance with the forms and 
the practice of the house of commons, and 
his love of the constitution. But all praise 
must fall short of the merits which the house 
knew so well, and estimated so highly. The 
services which Mr. Abbot had rendered ag 
chairman of the committee of finance, and 
as chief secretary for Ireland, were, how- 
ever, so deeply impressed upon his mind, 
that he could not restrain himself from 
making particular mention of them. Asa 
member of the committee of finance he had 
had particular opportunities of observin 
the meritorious conduct of his right hon, 
friend as chairman of that committee ; and 
he had also particular reason to know, how 
much cause Ireland had to regret his being 
called from his high station in that country, 
to fill the chair of that house. Mr. Abbot 
was, im one word, in every sense, one 0 
the best servantsof the public ; and if every 
other servant of the public, at the present 
time, and in the times to come, performed 
his duty with the same fidelity, zeal, and 
diligence, the country would find in such 
service, the most effectual means of extri- 
cating itself from the difficulties with which 
it was now encompassed. He should tres 
pass no farther on the house, but conclude 
with moving, That the right hon, Charles 
Abbot be called to the chair of that house, 
Mr. Bankes rose and addressed the house 
thus:—Sir, I never rose with more satisfac- 
tion to second an¥ motion than I now de 
that which has just been submitted to you; 
because I am sure Iam speaking the unani- 
mous sentiments of those I address, whe 
I say, that I am persuaded nothing could 
conduce so much to’ the dignity of this 
house, and the general interests of the 
country, as the placing such a person as Mr, 
Abbot in that chair, which he has already 
repeatedly filled with so much honour. As 
I speak in the hearing of many of those 
members who formerly sat in this house,tt 
may be thought, that, as to them, itis totally 
unnecessary to enlarge ; but there are now 
many amongst us who had not formerly ® 
seat here, and therefore I hope they ¥ | 
excuse me for telling them, that there 15m 
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person who has exercised himself in the 
duties of that most important office, with 
more integrity, ability, candour, and fideli- 
ty, than the right. hon. gent. who has been 
nominated to their choice. He is a gentle- 
man, who, to the most diligent research, 
adds the most profound knowledge of man- 
kind, with great legal knowledge, extensive 
experience in history, and a great and accu- 
rate understanding in constitutional and par- 
liamentary law, These are endowments 
which qualify him most abundantly to under- 
take that arduous and difficult situation to 
which werecommend him. ‘The easy access 


which he gave toall who had occasion to | 


consult him, is fresh in the recollection of 
many whom I address. ‘To them, too, it 
is abundantly known, how usefully and ho- 
nourably he filled the chair for several years. 
To myself it is a great gratification to feel, 
that in discharging what | conceive to be a 
great public duty, I am also obeying the call 
of along and uninterrupted friendship. He 
was, sir, amongst the first of my friends in 
this world, arid it is a great pleasure and sa- 
tisfaction to me to find, ina great assembly 
of enlightened men, of great qualifications 
and parliamentary experience, that such a 
friend, whom I have known so Jong and so 
intimately, should be the person repeatedly 
deemed most fit to fill the situation of Speak- 
er amongst us. I am sure that upon this oc- 
tasion, as upon former ones, those who 
know his abilities, perseverance, and integri- 
ty, will again deem him most fit to resume tt, 
and that those who have not known him so 
sufficiently as to have experienced his qualifi- 
cations, will never have cause to regret their 
acquiescence in the opinion and choice of 
those who have. On these grounds I con- 
cur with my right hon. friend in every senti- 
ment he has uttered, and beg leave to con- 
clude with seconding the motion he has sub- 
mitted to your consideration. 

Mr. Calcraft.—Sir, 1 never rose with 
more pleasure in this house, than 1 now 
feel in rising to express my coneurrence in 
this motion. 


taleuts, the industry, and becoming con- 


duct of that right hon. gent., whose charac-. 


ter and qualitications are now the subjects 
of discussion. He has formerly filled that 


chair in such a manner, that I'think I showld | 


not be doing justice to my own feelings, if 1 
did not say, that I do not know of any one 
individual so well qualified to fill that digni- 
fied and honourable situation, as that right 
bon. gent. In saying thus.much. of him’! 








T have witnessed, in common | 
with many others now present, the great | 
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may perhaps by some be thought to be go 
ing too far with my eulegium, andl: ac- 
knowledge they might think so with somede- 
gree of justice, were I to have formed this 
opinion merely upon.the basis of those qua- 
lificaticns which have been touched upon by 
the mover and seconder of the metion. I 
do not mean to infer, that there may not be 
several men now present in this house, who,. 
from their abilities, extensive knowledge, 
and experience, are perhaps equaily ade- 
quate to the important and arduous task of 
filling that office: but, sir, under the pre- 
sent circumstances in which that right hon. 
gent. stands, and in the present situation of. 
affairs, | think there are other considerations 
and other qualities which ought to. enter in- 
to our consideration. I am convinced, [ 
say, from this more comprehensive view of 


_the subject, that the house could not make 


a more judicious choice than in electing 
that gentleman. I perfectly concur in every 
thing that has been stated concerning him, 
I approve of the detail which the two hon, 
gentlemen have- given of his character. 
While I do this, however, I must also be al- 
lowed to state, that from such qualifications 
alone does not arise the governing motive of 
my acquiescence. What more immediately 
tends to induce me to support this nomina- 
tion, is that spirit of firmness and independ- 
ence, with which he has always executed 
the high trust committed to him, and this, 
too, upon every occasion, but more parti- 
cularly upon a memorable one, the circum. 
stances of which are yet fresh in your recol- 
lection. “The situation in which he was 
placed was, indeed, singular; but it was 
such as may occur again. I allude to a 
transaction’ which took place in this house, 
at a time when many’ who are now here 
were not present ; an occasion, when, upon 
a division taking place, on the proposition 
of an hon. friend of mine (Mr. Whitbread), 
the numbers of the members on both sides 
of the question were equal. Such was the 
predicament in which that right. hon. geut. 
was’placed, when occupying that chair, to 
which we are now proposing to recal him; 
a predicament, in which he had a remarka- 
ble opportunity of exercising that .firmness 
of mind which is so vecoming in all situa- 
tions of life, but particularly in that to 
which he had been called by the unanimous 
concurrence of this house. He g:we, as it 
were, a form and body to the wishes of the 
people, by converting the propositions which 
were then submitted to us into resolutions 
of this. house ;. I mean those resolutions 
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which preceded the itnpeachmear of lord 
Melville. Sir, what induces me more par- 
ticularly to allude to this fact is, the circum- 
stance of my Conviction, that this must be 
an inquiring parliament, otherwise we shiall 
find that the people will be infinnely disap- 
poiiited in the expectations they have formed 
of those they have sent to it as their repre- 
sentatives. Upon such grounds, therefore, 
I think, that the high trust and responsabili- 
- ty of a Speaker of this house cannot be de-, 
Jegated into the hands of any man with 
greater propriety, or with greater safety, 
than into the hands of one, who has already 
executed that situation with firmness and in- 
dependence. ‘What he has already done, 
upon a former occasion, we surely have 
every reason to expect he wouid not, hesitate 
fo de upon a future oceasion. The firmness, 
the impartiality, the spirited and dignified 


independence, which he has already shewn, | 


should certainly induce us to believe that he 
would aet so again, should another similar 
opportunity offer. This, therefore, is my 
governing principle for voting for the right 
hon. gent. If his conduct upon that day 
had’been otherwise, I most unquestionably 
would have voted against him. I do not de- 
hy, but, on the contrary, T admit, that he 
possesses all the qualifications which have 
been enumerated; but I mean fairly and 
frankly to own, that this last one, which I 
have stated, is with me the chief induce- 
ment, the governing principle which actu. 
ates my vote in his favour. Lest it should 
be said that ] am introducing party princi - 
ples, and party prejudices, } shall abstain 
from making any further observations ; but, 
while I give my most cordial assent to the 
motion now befure you, I cannot conclude 
without observing, that if ever there was a 
parliament likely to create great warmth of 
discussion upon great political and party to- 
pics, it is the present parliament, which 
is now, for the first day, assembled. 

Mr. Billiam Smith gave his hearty con- 
currence to the motion, and had great satis- 
faction in seeing recalled to the chair a gen- 
tleman who had acquitted himself in such a 
‘menner in the public and private duties of the 
office, as to prove himself possessed of the 
best disposition as well as the most perfect 
ability to fill it in the most beneficial man- 
ner. The discharge of the public duties of 
the cha’ in the house was a matter that 
came under the observation of every mem- 
ber. He should, therefore, say nothing en 
that head, though he believed there was the 
must ainple room for commendation ; but, 





in the private duties of the chair, he had 
more freyuent opportunities than others to 
observe the punctuality of attendance, and 
the zealous endeavours tv forward the busi- 
ness that came before him, by which the 
right hon. gent. new proposed established 
the strongest claim to the approbation and 
cuntidence of the house. It Was unnecessa- 
ry toadd any thing to what had already been 
saidy vut he couia not abstain from advert- 
ing to one expression which had fallen from 
the right hon. mover. Lhe right hon. gent, 
expressed a wish, that all other discussions 
might be equally tree from party motives as 
this. He could only say in answer, that if 
every proposition that should be introduced 
should. be equally unexceptionable in its na- 
ture, no party interest should traverse it, at 
least so tar as he was concerned. (An univer- 
sal cry of chair, chair! Mr. Abbot, Mr. Abbot !) 

Mr. dbbot then rose. He said, the pro- 
position which his. right hon. friend had 
submitted to the house as its first act, so far 
as it concerned the magnitude of the duties 
annexed to the chair, received his fullest con- 
cursence. ‘The history and practice of par- 
liament, at ali periods, confirmed that opi- 
nion. But if it had been thus matter of 
grave and solemn deliberation, at all periods, 
into whose hands the high, important, diffi- 
cult, and delicate duties of the chair should 
be entrusted, a just sense of the difficulties 
of the times in which we live, difficulties, 
which migit be expected to increase instead 
of diminish, must make it matter of parti- 
culaily serious consideration now. ‘The par- 
tiality of his triends had ascribed to him 
a capacity for discharging those duties, 
which, gratefully as he acknowledged it as a 
mark of their kindness, filled him with fear 
when it led him to a comparison of the ar- 
duous nature of the task, with his humble 
ability to execute it. He had further only 
to add, that if the house, in the exercise of 
its first privilege, should think fit to call 
again into dts service the qualifications it had 
experienced in him, they should be exerted 
with the utmost zeal and ability of which he 
was master. With this he submitted to the 
pleasure of the house. (An universal cry of 
chair! chair !)—Mr. Abbot was then con- 
ducted to the chair by the mover and second- 
er of the motion, aud when seated therein 
tor a short interval he again rose and ad- 
dressed the house thus :—Since the house 
has been pleased to piace me again in this 
chair, 1 desire from this place to return you 
my humblest thanks, and most grateful ac- 


‘knowledgments, for this additional proof of 
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our confidence and esteem, I have only ; period; and the respect which it was proper- 
now again to assure you, that while 1 have} ly entitled to command, was not in any 
the honour of occupying it, I will constantly | the slightest degree diminished. All that 
labour to deserve a continuartce of your | could be wished now, was the continuance . 
regard, by maintaining the dignity and au- | of the conduct already experienced. The 
thority of this house unimpaired, and by | trial to which the Speaker was called was 
endeavouring todo so with fidelity and strict | less unequal Al] that was necessary to. 
impartiality. his honourable acquittal, was to persevere 
he Chancellor of the Exchequer availed |in dcing as he had done. ‘Nothing could 
himself of the usage of the house, to offer | be so gratifying, as to be called unanimously 
to the Speaker, not his congratulations, | toa station so arduous and so exalted, after 
but the unanimous contratulations of the | so full a trial. The silent assent of the 
house of commons, and the unanimous | house would have been perhaps sufficient to 
congratulations of the public The feelings | mark its according approbation. But, from 
of the friendship with which the Speaker|the express and declared concurrence of 
had long honoured him, were alone suffi- | persons, who were not in other instances 
cient to make him rejoice to see him again | likely to agree, the most unequivocal sanction 
yestored to a situation, which from every | of universal approbation was given Thus, 
consideration, public and private, must be | however, in the frequent changes of admi- 
as desirable to him as it was honourable. | nistration that had lately taken place, the 
But it was not so much from private conside- | minds of men might differ, as to those 
yations, as from a sense of the importance | who might be best qualified to hold the 
of the duties of the office, and of the pecu- | reins of government in the country, there 
liar qualifications to discharge them, that | was no doubt any where that the chair of 
he exulied in the present appointment to | that house conld by no other person be so - 
the chair, to which the Speaker’s former | well filled as by its present holder. Con- 
conduct in it gave additional lustre. The | scious that he must fall infinitely short of - 
roper object of congratulation, was, not; giving an adequate description either of his 
the Speaker, but the house, whose gvod | own feelings, or of those which the house 
fortune in providing so amply for the entertained upon the present occasion, 
respectability, and utility of its presidency, | he should conclude with moving, that this 
could not be too highly estimated. On the! house do now adjourn.—The question being 
first occasion on which the Speaker had been | put from the chair, the house adjourned 








called to the chair, he had made the same | accordingly. 
modest comparison between the duties of ——ee 
the office and his sense of his own abilities HOUSE OF LORDS. 


to discharge them. Tocompare his feelings Tuesday, June 23. 

on that occasion, and on the present, was a At three o’clock, the lords commissioners 
thing that could scarcely be abstained from. | took their seats, and immediately sent the 
The statement then offered of the arduous | usher of the black rod to desire the attendance 
duties of the office, and of the incapacity, | of the house of commons, with their Speak- 
as the Speaker had been pleased to cail it, | er elect, in the house of peers, to present 
of the individual to perform them, was him for his majesty’s approbation.—In a few 
then subject to the test of a severe criticism | minutes, the commons, with Mr. Abbot at 
There was fiesh in the memory of the) their head, attended at the bar.—Mr. Abbot 
house the conduct of a predecessor in the | then addressed the lords commissioners to 
chair, who in a time deeply marked with , the following effect :—‘‘ I have to acquaint 
the violence of party conflicts, had so con- | your lordships, that in obedience to his 
ducted himself as to acquire the unanimous | majesty’s commands, and in virtue of their 
approbation of men, who scarcely agreed | ancient rights, his faithful commons have 
in any thing else. Lord Sidmouth, the | proceeded to the election of a Speaker, and 
person to whom he alluded, was supposed | that their choice has once more fallen upon 
to have possessed every quality which the|me. Deeply penetrated with the most 
idea of a perfect Speaker of the house of | heartfelt gratitudé for this new mark of their 
commons comprehended. It was enough | confidence and good opinion, aud in humble 
to say, that on the comparison with him, | compliance with their wish, I now present 
the present Speaker was not found in any | myself at your bar, and have humbly to 
sense wanting. The dignity, authority, | pray, that his majesty will graciously allow 
and utility: of the character of the chair | them to re-consider their ehoice, and to elegt 
was as fully supported as at any former’ a worthier person, 
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The Lord Chancellor.—-Mr. Abbot, the 
lords appointed by his majesty’s commission, 
have it in command from his majesty, to 
signify, that his majesty, fully persuaded 
of the wisdom and prudence of his faithful 
commons, is perfectly satisfied with the 
choice they have made, and convinced of 
your ample and tried sufficiency to execute 
all the duties of that office. We, therefore, 
by the authority of his majesty’s commission, 
do allow and confirm the choice they have 
made of you as their Speaker. | 

Mr. Abbot.—My lords, I feel deeply 
penetrated with gratitude for this fresh mark 
of his majesty’s grace and favour, which | 
‘receive with ali due humility and resignation. 
It now becomes my duty, in the name and 
in behalf of the commons to lay claim to all 
their ancient and undoubted rights and pri- 
vileges, to which, by the usage of the con- 
stitution of parliament, they are entitled ; 
more especially that their persons, servants, 
and estates, be free from arrest and moles- 
tation; that they may enjoy liberty of speech 
in their debates; and have free access to 
his majesty’s royal person, whenever occa- 
‘sion may require ; and that all their proceed- 
ings may receive from his majesty the most 
: favourable construction ; andthat, where any 
involuntary errors may seem to have been 
incurred, the blame, I hope, will be wholly 
imputed to myself. 

The Lord Chancellor —Mr. Sp2aker, We 
have it in command from his majesty to say, 
that his majesty allows and confirms to his 
faithful commons, all those immunities and 
privileges they claim, and that in as full and 
ample a manner,as they have hitherto been 
granted and allowed by his majesty, or by 
any of his royal predecessors. As to any 
apprehension you may entertain of incurring 
‘aby errors, we are commanded to inform 
you, that his majesty sees no ground for any 
such apprehensions ; and that consequently, 
we may moreover acquaint you, that any 
thing coming from you or his majesty’s faith- 
fal commons, will receive from his majesty 
the most favourable interpretation.—The 

- Commons then withdrew, and the commis- 
sioners retired to unrobe. After which the 
clerk proceeded to swear in the Peers. 

HOUSE O¥ COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 23. 

The House having assembled about three 
o'clock, the yeoman usher of the black rod 
appeared at the table to desire their atten- 
dance in the house of peers, with their 
speaker elect, to present him for his majes- 
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ty’s approbation.—The commons according- 
ly, with the Speaker at their head, imme- 
diately attended. On his return, 

The Speaker addressed the houseas follows : 
Ihave to acquaint the house, that I have 
been in the house of lords, where his majesty, 
by his royal commission, has been graciously 
pleased to approve and confirm the choice 6f 
this house, in the election they have made 
of me, tobe their Speaker ; and that I there 
laid claim, by humble petition to his majes- 
ty, for all our ancient and undoubted rights, 
in regard to the privileges of this house; and ° 
more especially, safety from arrest and all 
molestation for the members of this house, 
and their servants; freedom of speech in 
debate ; and that all our proceedings may 
receive the most favourable construction. 
His majesty has been pleased to concur in 
granting to this house the whole of these pri- 
vileges, as fully, and in as ample a manner, as 
ever wasdone by any of his royal predecessors, 
And now, gentlemen, placed in this chair, 
by the favour of the house, for the fourth 
time, I have to repeat my humble and heart- 
felt acknowledgements to you for the highest 
honour that any of its members can possibly 
receive. In my endeavours to execute this 
frust, I must entreat the continual assistance 
of the house in support of its own honour 
and authority, and for maintaining order in 
its proceedings ; assuring you, at the same 
time, that it is my determination to act, in 
all matters of business, with the strictest im- 
partiality, and the utmost regularity and dis- 
patch. I have only now to remind the 
house, that the first thing to be done, upon 
the present occasien, is, for the members to 
take the necessary and usual oaths of supre- 
macy, abjuration, and qualification, as by 
law required—The house was accordingly 
so occupied during the remainder of the sitte 


ing. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, June 24,and Thursday, June 25. 

On these days the lord chancellor took his 
seat on the woolsack at three, and the clerk 
continued to swear in the peers till four. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Wednesday, June 24, and Thursday, June 25 

On these days the speaker came to the 
Several members present 
took the oaths, and made and subscribed 
the declaration, and took and subscribed the 
oath of Abjuration, according to the laws 
made for those purposes; and such of the 
said members as are by law required to de- 


¢ 
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liver in to the clerk of this house, an ac- |] 


count of their Qualification, and to take 
and subscribe the oath of Qualification, de- 
livered in such account, and took and sub- 
scribed the said oath accordingly. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, June 26. 

[Tue Lonos Commissioners’ Sreecu.] 
—This day at three o'clock, his grace the 
archbishop.of Canterbury, the lord chan- 
cellor, the earl of Aylesford, and earl Dart- 
mouth, being robed, took their seats on the 
bench in front of the throne, and Mr. 
Quarme, yeoman usher of the black rod, 
was then dispatched to order the attendance 
of the commons, who forthwith, with the 
Speaker at their head, appeared at the bar. 
The royal commission, authorising certain 
peers therein named, or any three or more 
of them, to open the parliament, was then 
read. After which, the Lord Chancellor 
delivered the following speech to both 


OUSES ; 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ We have it in command from his ma- 
jesty to state to you, that having deemed it 
expedient to recur to the sense of his peor 
ple, his majesty, in conformity to his de- 
clared intention, has lost no time in causing 
the present parliament to be assembled.— 
His. majesty has great satisfaction in ac- 
quainting you, that, sjnce the eyents which 
led to the dissulutipn of the last parliament, 
his majesty has received, ip numerous ad- 
dresses from his subjects, the warmest as- 
gurances of their affectionate attachment to 
his person and government, and of their 
firin resolution to support him, in maintain- 
ing the just rights of his crown, and the 
true principles of the constitution ; and he 
commands us to express his entire confi- 
dence that he shall experience in all your 
deliberations a determination to afford him 
an equally loyal, zealous, and affectionate 
support, under all the arduous circumstan- 
ces of the present time.—We are command- 
ed by his majesty to inform you, that his 
majesty’s endeavours have been most an- 
iously employed for the purpose of draw- 
hng closer the ties by which his majesty is 
onnected with the powers of the continent ; 
of assisting the efforts of those powers against 
he ambition and oppression of France ; of 
forming such engagements as may ensure 
their continued co-operatian ; and of esta- 
blishing that mutual confidence and concert, 
fO essential, under any course of events, to 

€ restoration of a solid and permanent 


Vou, IX. 





peace in Europe.—It would have afforded 
his majesty the greatest pleasure to have 
been enabled to inform you, that the me- 
diation undertaken by his majésty, for the 
purpose of preserving peace between his 
majesty’s ally, the emperor of Russia, and 
tbe Sublime Porte, had proved effectual for 
that important object ; his majesty deeply 
regrets the failure of that mediation, ac- 
companied as it was by the disappointment 
of the efforts of his majesty’s squadron, in 
the sea of Marmora, and followed, as it 
has since been, by the losses which have 
been sustained by his gallant troops in. 
Egypt.—His majesty could not but lament 
the extension of hostilities in any quarter, 
which should create a diversion in the war, 
so favourable to the views of France; but 
lamenting it, especially in the instance of a 
power with which his majesty has been s@ 
closely connected, and which has been so 
recently indehkted. for its protection against 
the incroachments of France, to the signal 
and successful interposition of his majesty’s 
arms.—His majesty has directed us to ac- 
quaint you, that he has thought it right to 
adopt such measures as might best enable 
him, in concert with the emperor of Russia, 
to take advantage of any favourable opper- 
tunity of bringing the hostilities in which 
they are engaged against the Sublime Porte, 
ta a conclusion, consistent with his majese 
ty’s hanour, and the interests of his Ally.” 
“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘* His majesty has ordered the estimates 
of the current year to be laid before you, 
and he relies on the tried loyalty and zeal of 
his faithful commons to make such provi- 
sions for the public service, as well as for 
the further application of the sums which 
were granted in the last parliament, as may 
appear to be necessary.—And his majesty, 
bearing constantly in mind the necessity of 
a careful and economical administration of 
the pecuniary resources of the country, has 
directed ug to express his hopes, that you 
will proceed, without delay, in’ the pursuit 
of those ipquiries, connected with the pub- 
lic economy, which engaged the attention 
of the last parliament. 

“« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘* His majesty commands us to state to 
you, that he is deepiy impressed with the 
peculiar importance, at the present moment, 
of cherishing a spirit of union and harmony 
among his people; such a spirit will most 
effectually promote the prosperity of the 
country at home, will give vigour and effi- 
cacy to its councils, and its arms abroad; 

2P 





and can alone enable his majesty, under the 
blessing of providence, to carry on success- 
fully the great contest in which he is en. 
gaged, or finally to conduct it to that ter- 
mination which his majesty’s moderation and 
justice have ever led him to seek, a peace— 
in which the honour and interests of his 
kingdom can be secure, and in which Eu- 
rope and the world may hope for indepen- 
dence and repose.” 

The commons then withdrew, and the 
lords adjourned for a short time to unrobe, 
Having again assembled, his Majesty’s 
Speech was read by the lord: chancel- 
lor, and afterwards by the clerk at the table. 

The Earl of Mansfield rose to move the 
address. At a crisis like the present, he 
wished it had fallen to the lot of some noble 
lord more able and experienced than himself, 
to move an address to his majesty, he felt 
himself incompetent to the task and hoped 
to meet with the indulgence of the house. 
He did not come forward upon this occasion 
with any party views, and whilst he disdain- 
ed to be the servile tool of any administra- 
tion, so, on the other hand, he was equally 
inimical ‘to a systematic opposition to the 
measures of government, whether those 
measures were injurious or conducive to the 
public good. Some parts, however, of his 
majesty 's speech, had struck his mind very 
forcibly, and upon those he would briefly 
deliver his opinion. The circumstances 
which occurred respecting the proposed con- 
cessions to: the Catholics, and the differences 
which on that occasion took place between 
his majesty and his late ministers, rendered 
it impossible that those ministers could remain 
in office, and rendered an appeal to the peo- 
ple absolutely necessary. He rejoiced at the 
effect of that appeal, he rejoiced that ad- 


dressés had poured in from every quarter of | 


the country, evincing the most zealous and 
steady loyalty and attachment to his majes- 
ty’s government, and to the constitution of 
the country, and whilst ke regretted that 
any of those addresses should convey a cen- 


should have still more regretted if no such 
addresses had been presented. It was great- 
ly to be lamented that a subject should have 
been agitated, which of all others was the 
most likely to inflame and irritate men’s 
minds; he hoped that that irritation would 
now beallayed and that union and concert 
would invigorate the hands,of government, 
and strengthen the country. In alluding to 
one topic mentioned in his majesty’s speech, 
namely, the unfortunate’ events which had 
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taken place in the Sea of Marmora, and in 
Egypt, he did not wish to cast censure any 
where until those documents were before 
the house, which could enable it to decide 
with propriety. He trusted, however, that 
in the mean time no attempt would be made 
to throw the blame upon the officers employ. 
ed on those services, The events were most 
unfortunate ; but he trusted they would only 
prove an additional incentive to our gallant 
soldiers and seamen, to efface their memo- 
ry by splendid victories and brilliant achieve. 
ments. He trusted, also, that the measure 
since adopted would have the desired effect, 
of inducing the Porte to adopt those mea- 
sures which were consistent with her rea} 
interests. ‘There was another topic in hig 
majesty’s speech to which he wished to ad- 
vert, although it was rather addressed to the 
house of commons than to their lordships, 
inasmuch as it formed an additional argu. 
ment for the address which he should move; 
he alluded to the wish expressed by his mas 
jesty, that they should proceed in those en- 
quiries respecting the economy of the pub- 
lic money, which they had commenced in 
the last parliament. This was an additional 
incitement for their lordships to express to 
his majesty their loyalty and attachment, 
whilst it proved that there was not the slight- 
est wish that those inquiries should be drop- 
ped, which had been interrupted by the dis- 
solution of parliament. It was his most are 
dent wish that upon such an occasion, en- 
gaged as we were in war, carrying on acon- 
test in which all the energies of the country 
were required to be exerted, and when, as 
in the present case, the speech from the 
throne was temperate and conciliatory, that 
there should be an unanimous vote. If that, 
however, in the present state of parties, 
and under the present differences of opinion, 
was not to be expected, he trusted that they 
would: be at least unanimous in expressing 
their cordial, zealous, and loyal attachment 
to his majesty, whose mild and benignant 


| government, and whose unerring discretion 
sure upon many eminent characters, he | 


in the exercise of his royal prerogatives call- 
ed loudly for that tribute- to his numerous 
virtues, His lordship concluded by moving 
an address to his majesty, which, as usual, 
was nearly an echo to his majesty’s speech. 
—The proposed address having been read 
by the lord chancellor, 

Lotd Rolle rose to second it, His lord- 
ship declared, that he came forward unin- 
fluenced by any party considerations, and 
solely from motives of loyalty and attachment 
to his majesty. He condemned the conduct 






























of the late ministers towards his majesty, 
and deprecated an attempt to embitter the 
latter days of their sovereign by exciting 
itation, and the most irritable feelings 
throughout the country. — He declined en- 
tering into any consideration of the unfor- 
tunate events in the Sea of Marmora and 
Egypt, the necessary documents not being 
before the house; he could not help, how- 
ever, deeply regretting that such circum- 
stances should have occurred. He highly 
approved of that part of his majesty’s speech, 
which desired that the inquiries into the pub- 
lic expenditure should be resumed,and agreed 
with the noble earl, that it was an addition- 
al incitement for expressing their attach- 
ment to his majesty, which he hoped would 
be expressed unanimously. “J 
_ Earl Fortescue rose for the purpose Of 
moving an amendment, when he considered 
the manner in which the last parliament 
was dissolved, and the speech which had 
been now put intothe mouth of his majesty, 
his lordship said he could not avoid express- 
ing his greatest surprize at the conduct of 
his majesty’s ministers. The last parlia- 
liament, beyond any other, had teemed 
with measures of the greatest importance to 
the country, many of which were interrupt- 
ed by its sudden and abrupt dissolution—a 
dissolution which had also been productive 
of the greatest inconvenience and distress to 
numerous individuals, from the interruption 
given to a great number of private bills. It 
had been urged by the supporters of the pre- 
sent ministers, that this inconvenience 
might be easily remedied by taking up those 
bills at the stages where they were left; but 
this operated to establish a principle preg- 
nant with the utmost danger to the country, 
and he did not believe that the noble and 
learned lord upon the woolsack would de- 
fend the principle of resorting upon such 
an occasion, to a suspension of their 
standing orders. He could not forget the 
solemn mockery with which the Scots 
Judges were ordered to attend at the bar of 
the house, when it must be well known to 
his majesty’s ministers that the bar would 
be, asit was, closed against them by the 
king’s commissioners coming to the house 
to prorogue the parliament. Viewing all 


the circumstances under which the last par- 
liament was dissolved, he could only consi- 
der that dissolution as a strong and arbitrary 
mMeasure—a measure to which those minis- 
ters alone were entitled to resort who pos- 
sessed the confidence of the country, What 
Pretensions had the present ministers to the 
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confidence of the country? they had alrea- 
dybeen tried in the public balance and had 
been proved wanting. They had only re- 
ceived the accession of a gentleman, cer- 
tainly highly respectable, who had quitted 
his own profession to embark in politics, 
and who had since chiefly distinguished 
himself by fulminating anathemas, not only 
against Catholics, but against all descriptions 
of meeting-houses, nay, even against Syna>, 
gogues ; in short, against every person whe 
would not sign the test of the infallibility of 
the present administration. After the par- 
liament was dissolved the most Jacobinical 
means were resorted to, to inflame and irri- 
tate the country, acry of ‘* no popery” was 
set up, commencing with an address to the 
electors of Northampton, bursting into open 
riot at Bristol and Liverpool, and extending 
wver the whole country the most irritating 
and inflammatory influence. It was, in- 
deed, fortunate that the horrors which were 
witnessed in the metropolis in ihe year 1780, 
had not been revived; but no exertions 
seemed to have been spared to produce that 
irritation, which only fell short of the same 
horrible results, The noble earl who had 
moved, and the noble lord who had second- 
ed the address, had spoken much of their 
attachment to his majesty. He did not 
mean to dispute their attachment; but he 
trusted they would not claim a monopoly: of 
loyalty and attachment to his majesty, He 
revered his sovereign as much as these noble 
lords could do; nor would he be outdone in 
that affection and attachment which were 
due to his majesty’s public and private vir- 
tues. He could not, however, suffer himself 
to be blinded by that attachment into a ne- 
glect or compromise of the principles of the 
constitution; and when he saw these prin- 
ciples violated by the conduct of the king’s 
ministers, he would endeavour to do his 
duty as alord of parliament, by delivering 
those sentiments which, in his judgment, 
the occasion called for. It had been said 
that numerous addresses had manifested the 
sense of the people, but was it to be con- 
tended, that because addresses had been pro- 
cured from chapters and corporations, that 
therefore they spoke the sense of the peo- 
ple. Considering the subject in these points 
of view, and upon the grounds which he 
had stated, he felt it his duty to move an 
amendment, which, if carried, it would 
then be for the consideration of the house as 
to the manner in which it should be incor- 
porated... The following amendment was 
moved by his lordship :— That by a lon? 
2P2 ; 
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experience of his majesty’s virtués, we well 
know it to be his majesty's invariable wish, 
that all his prerogatives should be exercised 
solely for the advantage of his people. 
That our dutiful attachment to his majesty’s 
person and government, obliges us therefore 
most humbly to lay before him the manifest 
misconduct of his ministers, in having ad- 
vised the dissolution of the Jate parliament, 
in the midst of its first session, and within 
afew months after his majesty had been 
pleased to assemble it for the dispatch of the 
argent business of the nation.—-That this 
measure, advised by his majesty’s ministers, 
at atime when there existed no difference 
between any of the branches of ‘the legisla- 
ture, nor any sufficient cause for an appeal 
to his majesty’s people, was justified by no 
public necessity or advantage. That by the 
interruption of all private business then de- 
pending in parliament, it has been produc 
tive of great and needless inconvenience and 
expense, thereby wantonly adding to the 
heavy burdens which the necessities of the 
times require. That it has retarded many 


useful laws for the internal improvement of | 


the kingdom, and for the encouragement 
and extension of its agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. And that it has 
either suspended or wholly defeated, many 
most important public measures, and pro- 
tracted much of the most weighty business 
of parliament, to a season of the year when 
its prosecution must be attended with the 
greatest public and private inconvenience. 
And that we fee] ourselves bound still fur- 
ther to submit to his majesty, that all these 
imischiefs are greatly aggravated by the 
groundless and injurious pretences on which 
his majesty’s ministers have publicly rested 
their evil advices; pretences affording no 
justification fur the measure, but calculated 
only to excite the most dangerous animosi- 
ties among his majesty’s faithful subjects, at 
a period when their united effects were more 
than ever necessary for the security of the 
empire, and when to promote the utmost 
harmony and co operation amongst them 
would have been the first object of faithful 
and provident ministers..—The amend- 
ment being read, 

Lord Boringdon said, he was sorry to find 
himself compelled to differ from the noble 
Jord who had just sat down, and for whom, 
as a friend, he had the highest esteem. His 
noble friend had directed a considerable por- 
tion of his argument against the late disso- 
lution of parliament. He did not wish to 
go at Jength into the circumstances which 














led to that dissolution, the question having 
been so often argued. It was clear, however, 
to his mind, that the late ministers placed 
themselves in that situation which rendered 
their continuance in office impossible, with. 
out an anomaly in the constitution before 
unheard of; namely, that of ministers re: 


maining in office with opinions directly hose . 


tile to those of their sovereign. To dissolve 
the parliament was his majesty’s undoubted 
prerogative, for the exercise of which hig 
confidential advisers were responsible. This 
principle was the same for whatever period 
the parliament had sat, and no preference 
could be given in the argument with respect 
to a parliament which had sat five sessions 
over one which had sat only two sessions, or 
to a parliament which had sat four sessions, - 
over one which had sat only one’ session, 
He meant only to apply this to the dissolu. 
tion of partiament resorted to by the late 
ministers, For the dissolution resorted to 
by the present ministers, there were urgent 
reasons of necessity. The frierds of the 
late administration were sufficiently nume- 
rous in the other house to embarrass the 
operations of government, although not 
strong enough to bring themselves again in- 
to power. It, therefore, became necessary 
to appeal to the people, and this was render. 
ed the more necessary by the irritation and 
difference of opinion which had been ex- 
cited by the uncalled-for agitation of a ques 
tion, calculated in an eminent degree to pro- 
duce all those effects. Where, however, 
was the necessity for the dissolution resorted 
to by the late ministers in October last ? the 
country was at that time quiet, there was no 
material difference of opinion upon any 


| public topic, nothing in fact that could create 


the least necessity for a dissolution. It had 
been urged, that the rupture of the negocia- 
tion with France was a sufficient ground for 
the’ measure. If this were so, then the 
rupture of every negociation in which the 
country had been engaged, would have been 
a sufficient ground for a similar measure; 
this, however, had never before been pres 


tended. The arguments, therefore, of bis” 


noble friend, went much more against the 
dissolution resorted to by the late adminis- 
tration, than that to which the present mi- 
nisters had had recourse. It had been said, 
that the cry of “ no popery’’ had been rais« 
ed by the present ministers, in order to raise 
a prejudice in their favour. He admitted 
that such a cry had existed in several places 
amongst the people ; but, he denied thatit 
had been raised by his majesty’s ministers 
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~ }twere absurd to suppose that such a ridicu- | the king’s name, and the. king’s opinions, 
Jouscty could have been set up by his ma- | into a debate in that house, as they had beet 
*s ministers, afid the state of the elec-| upon this occasion. A noble lord (Rolle) 
tions abundantly proved that it had not been. | had talked of embittering the latter days of 
}f ministers had wished to raise such a cry, | his majesty. GraciousGod! my lords, is it 
gurely'it- would have been easy to find per- | tobe endured, that debates in this house are 
sons who would have been instrumental to| to be thus attempted to be influenced? if 
such a purpose in Yorkshire, in Middlesex, | these opinions are to prevail, there is an end 
and in other places. His noble friend had | of the liberties of the people. What may 
ssed over in silence, the events which had | be the consequences ? y noble friend 
taken place before Constantinople and in | (lord Grenville) may, on this principle, say, 
t. He did not wish to discuss now the | with respect to the expedition to Constan- 

- unfortunate results of those expeditions ; but | tinople and to Egypt, that it was the king's 
he could not help calling to the recollection | will; that it was the king’s opinion that 
of their lordships, the triumphant tone in: such an expedition should be sent. If 
which a noble lord (Kinnaird) of considera- | sucha principle is to be allowed, it is im- 
ble talents, whom he regretted was not now | possible to say where it can stop, until it has 
amember of that house, spoke when a ru- | destroyed the privileges of this house and 
mour reached this country, that the Tur- | of parliament, and sapped and undermined 
kish government had acceded to the terms the constitution itself. The noble lord has 
proposed. ‘That noble lord spoke of the| spoken of its being the practice of this 
Turkish empire being at the feet of Britain, | house not to move amendments to addresses. 
and asked to whose wisdom and to whose | During the few years I have been in_parlia- 
policy we were indebted’ for so glorious an| ment, it has been my misfortune (as proba- 
event? He would now ask to whose wis- | bly the noble lord would call it) to be the 
dom and to whose policy we were indebted | greater part of that timein opposition ; and, 
for the unfortunate consequences of those | if my memory does not greatly deceive me, 
expeditions ? He could not conceive any | there are several more instances of amend- 
occasion on which unanimity was more de- | ments being moved to addresses than those 
sirable than the present, and in that house | quoted by the noble lord. But in what 
more peculiarly, where it had not been the | way, my lords, can this argument of the 
ractice tomove amendments to addresses, for | noble lord operate against the constiiutional 
be found that in the course of 25 years there | privilege of this house, to offer those senti- 
were only three instances, namely, in 1801, | ments to the throne which we conceive to 
in 1794, and 1795, where amendments were | be called for by our duty to our country? 
moved. He thought that a period like the ; The noble lord, in speaking of dissolutions 
‘present was one, when they should leastofall | of parliament, has only stated that which 
deviate from the practice of the house, more | was obvious, namely, that it is the king's 
peculiarly when the united energies of the | undoubted prerogative to dissolve the parlia- 
country were required to combat an enemy, | ment, and that his ministers are responsible 
who had owed his successes more to the di- | for the exercise of that prerogative. The 
visions amongst his opponents than to the | noble lord then went on to argue asto there 
skill or valour of his troops. being no preference between dissolving par- 
Lord Holland said, he felt some difficul- | liaments at different periods of their existe 
ty upon the present occasion, not in answer- | ence ; but will it be contended fora moment 
ing the arguments of noble lords on the | thatthereis no difference between dissol- 
other side, but, after what he had heard, in | ving a parliament that has sat five years, and 
doing it with that decorum which he owed | one which has sat ovly so many months ? 
totheirJordships. If the arguments of the | If the principle is good for any thing, it gues 
noble lord who had just sat down, were to/| to this, that a parliament ought not to be 
be adopted as the rule of conduct in that | dissolved at all, but be allowed to sit its 
house, then all freedom of debate was at an | full seven years; for the same arguments 
end, and their lordships would have nothing | which the noble lord hag applied against 
todo but tore-echo every speech which the | the dissolution. resorted to by the late 
Ministers for the time being chose to put in- | ministers when the parliament had sat four 
to the mouth of his majesty. Such doc-} years, would apply to a parliament that 
trines were the most dangerous and uncon- | had sat six years, and are decidedly against 
Kitutional he had ever heard. He objected | the dissolution of the last parliament, which 
to most strongly, to the introduction of | the noble lord has nevertheless defended, 
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After hearing the defence set up by the 
hoble lord for the late dissolution, I am su- 
prised when a noble secretary of state 
(lord Hawkesbury) so eloquently declaimed 
against the dissolution of the preceding par- 
liament, that the noble lord did not then rise 
to answer his arguments. The noble lord 
has, however, had recourse to a sort of ar- 
gumentum ad hominem, in attacking the dis- 
solution resorted to by the Jast ministers, but 
his argument decidedly makes against the 
point heintended to prove. The noble lord 
states, that at the time of that dissolution 
there was no irritation of the public mind, 
no material difference of opinion. Why, 
then, was not that the moment for an appeal 
tothe people? The noble lord then states, 
thatat the time of the Jast dissolution there 
was great irritability and collision of opinion. 
Is it not then clear, that that was a most im- 
proper period for a dissolution of parlia- 
ment, when, instead of a cool and dispas- 
‘sionate appeal to the people, it could only 
be an appeal to their inflamed prejudices and 
passions ? But my lords, is there no differ- 
‘ence between dissulving parliament in the 
recess, and in the midst of a session? The 
opinion of one of the greatest men this 
country boasts, I mean, lord Somers, was, 
that to dissolve parliament in the midst of 
a session, was, if not absolutely, at least al- 
‘most, illegal, and I will not allow for a mo- 
ment that a prorogation for a day, followed 
by a dissolution, can make the slightest dif- 
ference. It isa mere evasion. The noble 
lord having used an argumentum ad homi- 
nem, 1 may also be allowed the same kind 
of argument, and I call upon the noble 
duke now at the head of his majesty’s coun- 
sels to take into his hand the speech now 
put into the mouth of his majesty, the 
speech delivered from the throne in the year 
1784, andthe amendment then moved in 
the other house of parliament, by Mr. 
Burke, which had the entire concurrence 
of the noble duke: If the noble duke can 
devote his attention to the subject, he will 
find those constitutional principles most ably 
and eloquently enforced in that amendment, 
which have now been so flagrantly violated. 
e weretold in the speech put into the 

_ Mouth of the king on the prorogation of the 
last parliament, that that was the most con- 
venient time for putting a period to the bu- 
sinéss of parliament. It is impossible for 
me to apply that expression to this assertion 
of the ministers which it deserves. The 
Most convenient time! wher business of the 


there was no appropriation of the public 
money! And, my lords, { should wish tg 
know whether the public money .has not 
been, in consequence, illegally appropriated, 
My lords, these measures tend to make this 
house a cypher in the constitution. The 
great opulence which centers in this house 
contributes largely to the supplies, and the 
only hold we have upon thems the appro, 
priation act. Supplies are not now’ raised 
as they formerly were; and the arguments 
which formerly justified resisting the sup. 
plies will not now justify them. Minister 
have the supplies in their hands from the na 
ture of the taxes ; and if they can appropri. 
ate them, too, without coming to parlig. 
ment, what security have we that parlia- 
ments will be assembled at all ? My lords, 
these daily growing infringements of the 
constitution demand our most serious and 
earnest attention. I, who think the influ 
ence of the crown has increased, is increas. 
ing, and ought to be diminished, am a friend 
to frequent appeals to the people, but not 
by means of dissolutions, Let parliaments, 
instead of septennial, be triennial, or | 
would not object to their being annual; 
let there be stated earlier periods for a re 
currence to the sense of the people ; but if 
parliament is to be threatened with dissolue 
tion—and I maintain that the entrance of 
that misguided monarch, Charles I. into the 
house of commons * was not a more outra- 
geous violation of the constitution, than the 
threat used by a right hon. secretary of state, 
(Mr. Canning) in the late house of com 
mons—then parliament becomes subjected 
to the will of the crown, as many would 
then weigh in the balance a seat which they 
may instantly lose, and a seat for six years, 
which will necessarily have an undue influ 
ence upon votes. The only objection 1 have 
to the late house of commons is, that they 
did not adopt those strong and energetic 
measures which such a threat imperiously 
called for.—With respect to the events 
which have happened in the Mediterranea 
and in Egypt, those with whom I had the 
honour to act, as well as myself, are anxious 
that every inquiry should be instituted which 
can tend to elucidate the circumstance 
which led to those events ; but when | look 
at that part of the speech from the throne 
which refers to these events, I cannot help 
observing that the penman of this speech, it 
his eagerness to censure the late ministers 
has-put into his majesty’s mouth a strong 


* See Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England, 
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condemnation of his majesty’s government. | that of an united body, firmly actipg upon 
faldfind in the same speech a desire that| the principles of the constitution, and de- 
mionand harmony may prevail. This re- | termined to resist by every constitutional 
commendation of ministers, under the cir- | meansthose who have no other titleto power 
cumstances in which it is made, brings to | than faction and intrigue. 
my recollection a story which is almost too Lord Mulgrave observed, that the great 
fudicrous for this house. but which is so ex- | object of censure from the other side of the 
femely applicable that I cannot refrain from | house, was the dissolution of parliament, 
relating it. ‘I'wo persons in another part of : the legality of which the noble lord (Hol- 
the united kingdom having been at a fair, | Jand) had questioned. But this dissolution 
where less of that amusement had taken | was not without good reasons ; reasons which 
place than frequently prevails at fairs in that! did not exist when the former dissolution 
country, were displeased on their return! in October last had taken placé. Measures 
that there had not been enough of what they | of the greatest momen:, brought forward by 
called “* rowing ;”’ after consulting together | the late ministers, had been passed by the 
a little, one of them said to the other, I! parliament which was then dissolved, and 
will tell you a sure way of having arow, let, these also incompatible, in some degree, 
usgo back to the fair and preach up ‘* peace ; with former measures agreed to by the same 
and good order.” The noble lordhas deni- parliament. Ministers had not then to fear 
ed that ministers have raised any cry of ‘* no | any very formidable opposition, nor any fac~ 
ry,” but, my lords, look at the address tious Tavern Meetings, to concert schemes 
of the new chancellor of the exchequer to to obstruct the operations of government ; 
the electors of Northampton ; look also at’ yet they dissolved that parliament. But 
those newspapers which are understood tobe before the late dissolution it was suspected 
in the interest of government. My lords, in that the noble lords on the other side, and 
one of these papers it was observed imme-) their friends, would not shew an equal 
diately after the prorogation of parliament, | degree of moderation, and as far as expe- 
that it was hoped the cry of ‘‘ no popery”’ | rience had yet gone, the suspicion appeared 
which had issued from the throne would be | to have been well-founded, and a dissolu- 
te-echoed in every quarter of the country. | tion became advisable. What was the ground 
The noble lord has cast the cry upon the} of the dissolution in October? Was it the 
shoulders of the people ; but the people in | failure of the negociation? Disgraceful and 
general have too much good sense to be du- | ridiculous as the conduct of that negociation 
ped by such a cry, and the ministers with | had been throughout, yet it was not perhaps 
all their efforts have failed in their experi- | so bad as people apprehended it was, when 
ment. ‘Let me however, pay that tribute | they saw that the expedient of a dissolution 
to the right reverend prelates who sit in this} was resorted to. The noble Jord then pro- 
house, to which they are entitled, for that | ceeded to compare the djssolution of 1784 
firmness and moderation, which, amidst the | with the late one, The dissolution of 1784 
¢ty to which I have alluded, have uniformly | was founded on the best reasons of any he 
marked their conduct. There is another | had heard of, except the last. The circums 
vd the speech, my lords, against which | stances were, in a great measure, similar. 
rotest, as most unconstitutional. We are| The house of commons had then passed a 
told that the Addresses to which my noble | measure pregnant with danger to the’ con- 
friend (earl Fortescue) alluded, as addresses | stitution; and when the king in:consequence, 
ftom chapters and corporations, we are told | thought proper to change his ministers. The 
that these addresses have expressed the sense | junction of parties, formerly hostile to each 
ofthe people. Thus, after an appeal tothe| other, enabled them to overpower the 
people, the new parliament are to be told | government. An appeal to the people then 
atthe outset, we do not want you to express | became necessary. Though in the Jate par- 
sense of the people, it has been already | liament the ministers had a majority, yet the 
expressed by chapters and corporations, and.| opposite party had a number sufficient to 
tiotous meetings. My lords, I feel myself embarrass the operations of government. A 
called upon by every motive of public duty | dissolution therefore became advisable. The 
fo support this amendment. We have) cases were nearly similar, with this excep- 
heard this night of systematic opposition ; | tion, however, that they on the other side 
but if ministers come into power upon un-| who approved of the. dissolution of 1784, 
Constitutional principles, it is childish and| censured the last. The cry of private, in- 
Wsurd to talk of any other opposition than! fluence had then been set up, and the noble 











lord on the opposite side (Grenville) had con- 
_ sidered that cry as ridiculous then, though 
he had now joined in it. But the noble 
lord now acted with different. persons, and 
** evil communications corrupt good man. 
** ners.” Then a dangerous measure had 
been passed by the commons, now an attack 
had been made on the personal conduct of the 
king. A great deal had been said about sett- 
ing up the cry of “ No Popery,’’ but they 
themselves had set up thatcry. The present 
ministry had nothing to do with it. The 
noble lord then detailed the proceedings re- 
specting what had been called the Roman 
Catholic Measure, and contended that by that 
the late ministers,had raised the cry which 
they now wished to shift from themselves to 
the present ministers. A noble Jord (Hol- 
land) said, that it was an amomaly in the 
constitution that the king could think at all. 
Now the late ministers had declared their 
wishes to his majesty to explain the?r conduct, 
because they had seen a paragraph in a news- 
paper which they did not like. By this 
means they wished to lay the blame on his 
majesty, but at the same time they must, as 
faithiul counsellors, have advised him not to 
comply with their request, because it was an 
anomaly in the constitution, that he should 
think at all, How could the noble lords 
reconcile this contradiction? He declared 
that he was unable to meet with such another 
attempt to bring blame directly upon the 
Sovereign in the whole history of the coun- 
try. The noble lords on the opposite side 
also objected to the introduction of the allu- 
sions to the failure in the sea of Marmora 
and Egypt. But if we did meet with 
reverses, were these to be passed over in 
silence? If objects were undertaken with- 
out means, and if we were to be baffled by 


the weakest of enemies, were these things . 


to be suffered to pass over like a morning 
cloud? ‘No, surely. The speech stated 
‘the facts, and they were facts worthy of 
‘notice. The noble lord concluded, by de- 
_claring his warm concurrence in the address. 
Lord Holland, in explanation, said, that 
what he had stated was, that the mention of 
the failures was evidently introduced as a 
gensureon the late government, and therefore 
made his majesty censure his own acts. He 
had not deprecated but courted inquiry into 
the whole, conduct of the late ministry. 
He had only said, that the present censure 
was. premature and inconsistent. 
‘Lord Erskine said, that the observations 
of his noble friend (lord Holland) had called 


“to his recollection the part which he himself 
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had acted in the year 1784 along with the 
noble duke opposite (Portland). He Called 
upon the noble duke to reconcile his present 
conduct with what it had been at that period 
Under the auspices of that noble duke he 
had drawn up an address to the king against 
the dissolution, and had assisted in Carryin 

it to the foot of the throne. That address 
stated: that the dissolution of parliament 
merely at the pleasure of every minister 
would be attended with the most dangerous 
consequences ; that it was fitting that mi- 
nisters should yield to parliaments, and not 
parliaments to them; that ministers would, 
by holding threats of a dissolytion over the 
commons, afford them the strongest induce, 
ments to abandon the interests of their con. 
stituents, and that a mortal blow would thus 
be given to the popular branch of the consti. 
tution. How could the noble duke recon. 
cile his present conduct with these sen- 
timents ? The noble lord on the other side 
(Mulgrave) had said, that he and his friends 
had not set up the cry of “* no popery,” and 
that the dissolution was the consequence 
of a personal attack on the king. He 
desired that the speech respecting the 
dissolution should be read (this was ac, 


cordingly read by the Clerk at the table), 


He now appealed to the honour of the 
house, to the English language, and to 
common sense, whether the cry of no pope. 
ry did not run through the whole speech, 
and whether, as appeared from that, the 
pretended danger to the church, and not 
the explanation of ministers, was not the 
alledged cause of the dissolution? The late 
ministers had been grossly calumniated: 
they had been accused of disrespect to their 
sovereign, whom no man more. deeply 
revered than he did, and of an attempt tg 
deceive him. Under these circumstances, 
they had requested permission to state the 
facts as they really were, not for the pur- 
poses. of discussion, but merely to bring 
before parliament the true state of the case, 
and to clear themselves from a most foul 
and groundless calumny. The noble lord 
said, that they had abandoned a measure 
which they had stated to be indispensible 
to the security of Ireland. But there was 
surely some difference between what was 
highly expedient and whatwas essentiallyney 
cessary. They had consented to give up the 
measure for the present, in deference to 
the feelings of his majesty, being convinced, 
however, of its expediency, and reserving 
the liberty of submitting to the kings for 
his decision, the same question, if it should 
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rtothem, at a future period, to be 


absolutely necessary. Bat could this pro- 


ceeding be the ground for dissolving the 
rliament? Were parliaments then to suf- 
fer for the conduct of ministers? What 
had the late house of commons done that it 
should be dissolved? In 1784, the house 
had passed a saeasure which was considered 
as obnoxious; but what had the late house 
of commons done? It had certainly not 
passed the Catholic bill, though the minis- 
ters had proposed it. Upon what principle, 
then, was it charged with the acts of minis- 
ters? The previous dissolution, in October, 
had taken place when parliament was not 
sitting, and when no public business’ was 
jnterrupted. It was a material object to 
have greater unanimity in times of great 
danger and difficulty, and the dissolution 
answered that purpose. How, then, could 
the cases, he said, be parallel? Were par- 
liaments then to be dissolved, always, when- 
ever the king thought proper to change his 
ministers? If this was the case, if the 
threats of secretaries of state were to be held 
out in ferrorem, and if parliamerts were to 
suffer for the conduct of ministers, it was 
much te be feared that the consequences to 
the constitution would be of the most alarm- 
ing nature. He was afraid it would be 
thought that the crown, from the greatness 
of the expenditure, and the consequent in- 
crease of offices; had too much influence in 
the choosing of the members, and that the 
constitution would be considered as degenera- 
ting fast into an absolute monarchy. He 
dreaded lest the house of commons might be 
placed in a situation where the representa- 
tives would find the strongest temptations to 
abandon the cause of their constituents, and 
become little better than appendages to the 
ministers of the crown.—The noble lord de- 
tlared his firm conviction of the truth of 
christianity, and of its benignant and civi- 
lizing influence, although it had often been 
wrested to the worst of purposes. Of the 
melancholy effects of stirring up religious 
¢lamours, history afforded abundant in 


‘stances. Was it, then, amidst the preva- 


lence of a fanatical and unfounded cry, that 
parliament ought to have been dissolved ? 
Ought advantages to have been taken of the 
agitations produced by an appeal to the worst 
and most violent passions of a misguided 
oat He did not observe his noble and 
earned friend, the chief justice of the king’s 
bench (lord Ellenborough) in his place. But 
if he were in the house, he would have ap- 
pealed to him, whether it was not the prac- 
Vou. IX. 


tice in his court to put off the hearing of a 
common cause, when the public mind was 
strongly. agitated about the circumstances, 
How much more, then, was it necessary to 
have allowed the passions of the people to 
cool, before they should be called on to 
decide on a measure of ‘this magnitude ? 
There was a very marked distinction between _ 
the dissolution of 1784 and the last one, 
The last house of commons had done no one 
act that could call for it; it had not even ex- 
pressed any bad opinions of the present mi- 
nisters; except, indeed, its having passed a 
resolution against granting offices in rever- 
sion, or offices for life that had been usually 
held during pleasure, could be considered as 
such. His noble friend (lord Holland) ‘had 
told a ludicrous story about a method for 
having arow. He also recollected a story 
that was somewhat in point. A person 
wishing to havea quarrel] came up to another 
who was standing with his back to the fire 
and feeling very comfortable, and said, 
“© You lie, sir;” ‘‘ truly,” said the other, 
**T did not speak.” ‘* No matter,” said 
the quarreiling gentleman, ‘* you lie, sir.” 
So the last parliament stood with its back to 
the fire; it did nothing offensive, and yet it 
was dissolved. But if parliaments were to 
look with apprehension to ministers instead 
of ministers having a proper respect to par- 
liament, then the house of commons was 
destroyed, and there was an end of the con- 
stitution. If, when the people were. so 
much burthened with taxes which they 
cheerfully paid when convinced that the 
public setvice required them, if in these cir- 
cumstances they should be compelled to be- 
lieve that they had no security in their repre- 
sentatives, what would be the consequences, 
Convinced that they had no safeguard against 
the exactions of ministers, no security for 
the proper application of the revenue, they 
would begin to think that their burthens 
were heavier than the public sérvice re- 
quired, and having no remedy for the grie- 
vance, they might be apt to become despe- 
rate. This was the origin of revolutions, 
and was a state of things which ought to be 
carefully avoided. It was ridiculous and un- 
constitutional to set the addresses of corpo- 
rations and meetings against the opinion of 
the house of commons, which was the pro- 
per organ to convey the sense of the people 
to the crown. If these addresses were ta- 
vourable, then they were held up as the 
sense of the people; if unfavourable, they 
were shid to be seditious, and trials for such 
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dresses were not favourable, then the grapes 

- were sour, and they could not eat them. 
He concluded by declaring his assent to the 
amendment. 

Earl Grosvenor observed, that the king’s 
speech, instead of being previously read at the 
Cockpit as formerly, was now read at private 
meetings, so that noble Jords cuuld not be 
prepared, and therefore he thought it might 
not be improper to adjourn for twenty-four 
hours, in order to have time to consider the 
speech, He adverted to the conduct of the 
ministers since they came into ‘power. 
Their first act was to have recourse to the 
assistance of lord Melville, notwithstanding 
the resolutions on the Journals of the house of 
commons. But thatand other things dwind- 
led almost to nothing in comparison with 
the unconstitutional act of dissolving the 
parliament. The present momentous crisis 
required a firm, an able, and an efficient 
ministry. “Whether the present ministers 
came under that description, parliament 
must determine. But he thought they af- 
forded’ but an unfavourable specimen of 
their future conduct, by shrinking from the 
responsibility of having advised the dismis- 
sal of the late ministers. It was a constitu- 
tional maxim, founded in wisdom, that the 
king could dono wrong; for if he could, 
what scenes of bloodshed must ensue before 
he could be brought to do justice. The par- 
liament, he said, had done nothing that 
could require a dissolution. The reason al- 
ledged for it was, the expediency of taking 
the sense of the people. That, hé contend- 
ed, was the late ministers, and instanced 
the great county of York. His lordship 
then adverted to the accusations against the 
late ministers, for opposing the govern- 
ment. One would think, he observed, on 
heariag these, that this was some despotic 
government, The king had his prerogative, 
but the houses of Jords and commons had 
their prerogative also; and there seldom had 
been aD occasion on which it was more re- 

' quisite for them to exercise it than the pre- 
sent, 

Lord Sidmouth observed, that if he had 
hopes before that unanimity would prevail 
on this occasion, he must now own he was 
afraid ie was disappointed. But he did fee! 
that unanimity was so important to the in- 
terests of tle country in the present situa- 
tion of affairs, that unless the address ex- 
pressed opinions in which he could not con- 
cur, or contained unfounded accusations, he 


should feel himself bound in duty to support. 


it. But if noble lords really thooght that 


the dissolution of the last parliament wasill 
advised, he perfectly agreed that this was 
the most proper occasion for them to express 
that opinion. He would go farther ; some. 
thing had been said here, and a great dea} 
out of doors, about the impropriety of giv. 
ing notice, that a division would certain} 

take place on the address. ‘That clamour, he 
had no hesitation to say, was unfounded, 
If it had been stated that amendments were 
to be proposed in certain passages before the 
speech was fully determined on, and before 
the precise nature of it could be known, 
that indeed would have been indecent. But 
having in contemplation such an amendment 
as this, they might safely say beforehand 
that a division would certainly take place, 
bec::use they might be assured that ministers 
would not censure their own act. He 
thought it due to the noble lords, therefore, 
to state the impression made on his mind by 
this circumstance. He again stated, that he 
most strongly felt the necessity of unanimity, 
Their lordships were now in a different si+ 
tuation from what they were before, when 


‘it was matter of complaint, that an abstract 





| 








proposition was brought forward, the effect, 
of which, if assented to, would have been 
to annul the prerogative of the king, in the 
choice of his ministers. The fact of the ad- 
vice had been there assumed, and censure 
was to proceed upon that. But the dissolue 
tion was an act of government, and the fact 
of the advice was certain. The only ques- 
tion, therefore, was, whether it was blame- 
able? He had before stated his deep regret 
at the change of the ministry, and that re- 
gret he still retained ; but that having been 
unavoidable, he thought the dissolution, in 
the state of parties, to be unavoidable also, 
and therefore warrantable and justifiable. 
He could not, therefore, say with the 
amendment, that the ministers were guilty 
of manifest misconduct in this particular— 
Much had been said about the agitations 
which had been produced in the country. 
He trusted he need not state that he would 
join in no party cry, that had deception and 
intolerance for its object. When he came 
into adniinistration, in 1801, under cireum- 
stances not dissimilar, he had raised no ery 
about the church being in danger. Parliar 
ment was not dissolved till the year after 
and not a word was gaid about danger to the 
church. The fact was, that the late events 
had peculiarly interested the feelings of the 
people. If the cry was raised for the pute 
pose of making a stalking horse of the dan; 
ger to the church, it was undoubtedly cem 
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gurable. But that had been disclaimed, and 
he hoped, that the negation was weil-found- 
ed. But much of the cry arose from an at- 
tachment to the established church, and an 
opinion that no further concessions ought to 
be made. Wherever that motive prevailed, 
he respected the cry, and he thought that it 
had afferded additional security to the esta- 
blished church, which, notwithstanding what 
anoble lord (Holland) had said, he thought 
intimately connected with the constitution. 
=There was no distinction in principle, he 
gaid, between the dissolutions of April and 
October. As to the inconvenience to the pub- 
lic business, the same thing had taken place 
in 1784, and as he had concurred in that, he 
could not on this account disapprove of the 
last dissolution. He hoped the present mi- 
pisters would establish their efficiency. The 
crisis was momentous. He hoped they 
would recollect that we were at war against 
the most formidable enemy that had ever 
threatened this country, the destruction of 
which he was meditating, no less on the 
banks of the Vistula, than if he were on 
the banks of the Seine. He hoped minis- 
ters were sensible of our peril, that govern- 
ment was fully impressed with the danger, 
and had prepared measures to meet it. He 
would judge of them,. not only by their mea- 
sures, but by the weight they would have 
both at home and abroad. If they were 
deficient in any of these essential requisites, 
they were unfit for the crisis, and ought not 
to continue in office. He would do to them 
ashe would wish others to do by him. He 
would judge them by their conduct, His 
“party was the country and his king, and he 
felt it his duty, under all the circumstances, 
to resist the amendment. 

The Earl of Sedkirk declared his ¢oncur- 
rence in the observations made by the noble 
viscount who had just sat down, and thought 
that the late dissolution of parliament could 
not be reprobated on any principle that 
would not equally apply to that of last year. 
The inconvenience arising from a dissolution 
must be balanced by the strength of the 
reasons which required it. The noble and 
learned lord (Erskine) in comparing the 
present case with that of 1784, had alleged 
that there was no ground for the late dissolu- 
‘tion, because the house of commons had not, 
in the late case, come to issue with the go- 
vernment on any particular question ; but a 
very large proportion of the house had con- 
curred in the expression of principles sub- 
versive of the constitutional prerogatives of 
the crown. Principles had been laid down 





and supported by very great numbers, which 
would reduce to an empty name the prero- 
gative of the king in choosing his.own mi- 
nisters. It had been alleged, that an un- 
constitutional pledge had been demanded of 
ministers, and that, without inquiring who 
had really been the.advisers, their successcrs 
were to be held as responsib'e fer that de- 
mand. The necessary consequence from 
this doctrine was, that no other ministry 
could possibly accept of office constitution- 
ally, which was as much as to say, that. the 
king could not legally dismiss the ministers 
he actually had. This was a doctrine that 
went to subvert the constitution, and dis- 
tinguished those who held it from all form- 
er oppositions, When a set of ministers had 
by their conduct proved themselves unfit 
for their situations, a systematic opposition 
was justifiable ; but the doctrines that had 
been maintained in the Jast parliament would 
equally justify an opposition against the 
best ministers as against the worst.- When 
so great a proportion of the house maintain. 
ed so violent a doctrine, he thoaght that 
even though they did not absolutely amount 
to a majority, a case had occurred that fair- 
ly might justify an appeal to the people. 
But though he thus considered the dissolu- 
tion as justifiable, and should therefore vote 
against the amendment that had been propos- 
ed to the address, he could not extend this to 
an approbation of govergment in the conduct 
of the elections, and particularly in the cry of 
‘‘ no popery ” that had been encouraged, for 
though ministers now disclaimed it, yet cire 
cumstances were such, that it seemed im- 
possible for any reasonable and impartial 
man to doubt with whom the cry had origi- 
nated ; and he thought that their conduct in 
this respect deserved the reprobation of the 
house and of the country. — 

The Earl of Ross/yn declared, that after 
the manner in which all arguments, and 
every attempt at argument, had been already 
answered ; after the luminous speech which 
their lordships had heard from his~ noble 
and learned friend (lord Erskine), it would 
be impossible for him to add any thing -fur- 
therupon the subject. The question which was 
then under their lordships’consideration, how- 
ever, was of such importance, that, in justice 
to himself he was compelled to declare his 
sentiments, and not suffer the question to 
pass with only a silent yote from him. A 
noble viscount (lord Sidmouth) for whom 
he entertained the highest respect, had ob- 
served, that if it was justifiable to dissolve 
one parliament at any period short of its 
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statutable duration, we might, by parity of 
reasoning, justify all dissolutions of parlia- 
ment, whatever ‘might be the extent 
of the parliament’s existence. at the 
time when such an event took place. But 
he would ask that noble lord, and he would 
ask the house, if there was not, exclusive of 
the consideration of the length of time 
which the parliament had been then act- 
ing, and the length of time which it 
was entitled, by regular course of law, 
still to act; he would ask if, exclusive 
of this consideration, there was not some 
difference to be discovered in the circum- 
stances under which a parliament might be 
dissolved? He would ask, what interrup- 
tion the business of the public had met with 
during the existence of the late parliament ? 
And knowing, as he did, and as he was 
convinced many of their lerdships must also 
have observed, that the public business 
would, on the one hand, have been mate- 
rially forwarded, if parliament had been 
suffered to continue in the exercise of its 
functions, until, at least, the business of 
the session was at an end,. he thought, 
as, in fact, he thought was just in all 
cases. where a parliament was dissolv- 
ed in the middle of a session, that: it 
was the duty of ministers to adduce sufh- 
cientargument, in the peculiar circumstan- 
ces of the case, to justify themselves for ha- 
ving advised the adoption of sucha precipi- 
tate step ; it was the act of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, and the onus Jay entirely with 
his majesty’s servants; It had been said, 
however, in effect, by a noble lord oppo- 
site, that parliament was-formerly dissolv- 
ed upon nearly as bad ground as that upon 
which the dissolution of the late parliament 
took place. But he would ask any one of 
their lordships if it was a sutfticient justifi- 
cation of their conduct for any one set of 
ministers to say.to another: ‘* You former- 
ly adopted such a measure which was bad, 
and therefore we are now entitled to take 
another step, which is somewhat worse ?” 
Such an attempt at argument, he was con- 
fident, could have no weight in such an en 
lightened assembivy as that which he was 
then addressing. And he must declare 
most unequivocally, that in his opinion no 
one fair ground of justification had yet been 
given to parliament or to the country for the 
extraordinary advice which his majesty’s 
present ministers had given to dissolve a par- 
liament that was faithful to the country, loy- 
al to the sovereign, aud in the midst of trans- 
acting the most important business, | But it 
might be said, that the church was in dan- 


ger. That was a cry which had been raised | 
| too generally out of doors, He did not ima.” 


igine that any noble lord would be bold 
enough to rise in his place as a peer of par- 
liament, and declare that he seriously 
thought there could be any danger to the e&- 
tablished church from any measure that had 
been proposed immediately before the dis. 
solution, even if it were carried into effect, 
But how absurd, how ridiculously prepos. 
terous must it appear, to see that such an 
alarm was endeavoured to be excited in ma. 
ny parts of the country after that measure 
was withdrawn! It was a fact which stil] 
remained without a disavowal on the part of 
his majesty’s ministers, and which was open- 
ly.and publicly declared by many of their 
friends. At the same time, he had too high 
an opinion of their lordships’ liberality and 
good sense to imagine, that any one noble 
lord in that house, whether a member of his 
majesty’s government or not, ever once for 
a moment believed, that at this day there was 
any danger to the church establishment to be 
apprehended in England. But there wasstilla 
circumstance, respecting which he should ba 
glad to be informed ; he should be glad to 
know vpon what ground it was stated in all 
the addresses to his majesty on this head, that 
the church and state were supposed to be 
in the most imminent danger? He wasin- 
duced to ask for this information from his 
observation that these addresses uniformly 
came from places where ministers were 
known to have the greatest influence. In 
fact, their zeal was so very eager in its pur- 
suit of addresses, that it was officially ac- 
knowledged in one instance that it outran the 
fact ; an address was formally inserted in the 
London Gazette, from the College of the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity, in the city of 
Dublin, in support of this idle ery ; but, 
was it a fact, that the members of that 
University actually joined in that sense ess 
clamour.? No; that learned body was too 
enlightened’and too liberal to indulge in such 
a prejudice, as that with which they were 
attempted to be branded; and the same 
London Gazette, printed by the authority of 
government, was afterwards obliged to con- 
fess that no such address had been presented! 
—Now that he spoke of public proceedings, 
he recollected, and it was a fact which must 
be known to many-of their lordships, that 
an advertisement was printed in the publi¢ 
papers, signed with the name of his maje 
ty’s chancellor of the exchequer, thus adding 
the weight and influence of office to the au- 
thority which the learned gent.’s own name 
brought with it. "He did not yet know that 
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this was contradicted, and while such a cry 
was suffered to be spread throughout the 
country without contradiction from those 
in whose name they were circulated, the 
prejudices of the people were wantonly ex- 
cited. ‘The people, in many instances, took 
no time to consider more than if a cry of 
« fire, fire,” was raised; though this 
should be done at a time when there was_ no 
danger, still the people, if they heard that 
the cry was raised by those whose duty it was 
to take care of their interests, might be apt 
not to consider or examine into the ground 
of the alarm, but betake themselves to any 
mean that was suggested to them as the most 
likely to insure their safety. At the same time 
that these alarms were spread without. con- 
tradiction, he could not refrain from noti- 





cing the duplicity of which his majesty’s 
ministers were guilty ; whilst they them- 
selves appeared to be thus engaged in exci- 


ever, tell the noble lord: the minister who 
had framed or sanctioned the addresses for 
that period, had been careful to conciliate 
the good wishes of parliament. In this in- 
stance, however, all attempts at conciliation 
had been carefully avoided. The wordin 

or composition of the speech, his lordship 
observed, instead of being ofa conciliatory 
nature, was the very reverse. As to the 
speech of the lords commissioners, not that of 
his majesty, for he could not consider it in 
any other view—it was, in his lordship’s 
opinion, of a most violent and acrimonious 
nature. It was any thing but conciliation. 
With regard to the dissolution of parliament, 
it was a measure which could not betoo 
severely reprobated. The king’s prerogative 
ought certainly to be freely exercised ; but 
the secret advisers of a measure, for which 
there was no national necessity, deserved . 
the severest censure. Some of the adherents 


ting animosity amongst his majesty’s sub- | ofthe present ministers had expressed a belief 


jects, they put it into his majesty’s mouth 


that the dissolution would pass without much 


that he recommended unanimity among all | censure ; but his lordship always remained 


classes and descriptions of his people. With fully persuaded, that it was impossible men 
the noble viscount (Jord Sidmouth) he must should not be found who would shew their 
observe, that of those men his expectations ;utter indignation, nay detestation, of such 
were not equal to his wishes, that they might | an act ; and that parliament was about to 
save the country at the present momentous declare its disapprobation of the unconstitu- 


crisis. He should therefore support the 
amendment. ; 
The Ear] of Buckinghamshire maintained, | 
that the conduct of his majesty’s present 
ministers was strictly justifiable in having 
recommended the dissolution of the late 
parliament. The catholics would now see, 
that notwithstanding their cause was sup- | 
ported by a powerful and respectable party | 
in this country, yet that the opinion of ; 
their sovereign was against them, and that , 
in that opinion he was supported by the ge- | 
neral sentiments of the people. 
_ Lord Grenville said, he had no doubt, that | 
the authors of the speech that day delivered | 
jo their lordships were the authors or advisers 
of the dissolution of parliament. It appear- 
ed, that the authors of the speech had some 
jdea of shrinking from responsibility, because 
they had not only been guilty of a violation 
of the ancient forms of the constitution, but 
had that night remained silént on the sub- 
ject of their misconduct. A noble lord had 
said, that on examining the Journals of the | 
house, ‘he had not been able to discover, in 
the Course of 25 years, more than three 
amendments to the address. But that noble 
lord had not explained the cause why so few 
amendments had been brought forward in 
the course of that period. He would, how- 
Mh. t . 





tional measure. Those who had no ground 
to justify the dissolution, but wanted some 
pretext for expressing their sentiments in 
tavour of the administration, recurred to the 
parallel case of the year 1784, and therefore 
drew the couclusion, that as a dissolution 
had then taken place, a dissolution in the 
year 1807 was also justifiable. Such an ob- 
servation was, however, erroneous in the 
extreme. A dissolution might be justified 
in the year 1784, and yet not be justifiable in. 
the year 1807. In referring to the dissolu- 
tion of 1784, an insinuation had been ad- 
vanced against a noble relation of his (the 
marquis of Buckingham), now absent from 


| the house. With regard to that noble mar- 


quis, his conduct had always appeared to him 
so pure and unimpeachable, that he might 
take it upon him to say, that there was no 
act of his life, of which he (lord G.) asa 
relative and a man would not.be proud, Re- 
specting the dissolution of the year 1784, 


| and that of 1807, there was, as had already 


been shewn, avery wide difference. ‘The 
grounds for the former dissolution arose from 
w serious difference between the two houses 
of parliament. It, therefore, became an in- 
dispensible measure. Was there a similar 
reason now? No. Had there existed any 
difference between the two houses, regard- 
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ing the confidence in his majesty’s present 
ministers? No, There was no idea en- 
tertained of withdrawing public confidence 
from ministers. The alarm was therefore 
ill-founded. Was it not dangerous to ex- 
‘pose parliament to the contempt or derision 
of the people, by a dissolution for which 
there was no eause, whether considered as 
to manner or time? Certainly. The 
more confidence the people reposed in par- 
liament, the greater became the respecta- 
bility of parliament. One noble Jord had 
spoken in favour of annual parliaments; but 
such a dissolution as that lately experienced 
was even shorter than annual parliaments— 
scarcely half of that period. He wasa friend 
to rational liberty, but he was an enemy to 
every measure which would tend to the in- 
troduction of anarchy or confusion. Annual! 

arliaments might in the minds of some men 
their attractions ; but he, for his part, 
was not friendiy to such a system of repre- 
sentation, Annual parliaments would not 
only be troublesome and burthensome to the 
people, but by no means productive of the 
advantages which were promised from the 
imaginations of some projectors. He deni- 
ed the truth of a noble lord’s hypothesis, 
that the dissolution of 1806 was no more 
justifiable than that of 1807. If seriously 


- 


and gravely asked what period he would 


sooner select than that of any other for the 
dissolution, he would answer, that of the 
year 1806, because the ramds of the people 
were not in a state of fermentation from the 
agitation of any particular measure. From 
every view of the dissolution of the year 
3806, he had not only no cause to regret it, 
‘but was confident the act was approved of 
universally, With regard to the postpone- 
ment of the private business by the last dis- 
solution, ministers had been guilty of a gross 
breach of faith with individuals. 
ent forms be necessary in the conduct of 
patliament, why was the latter taken by sur- 
prize? Why supersede the common usa- 
gesof parliament? If forms or usages be 
outraged, there is not only an end-at once 
of parliament, but an end of the responsi- 
bility of ministers. Such wanton abuse of 
power not only called aloud for condemna- 
tion, but also for reform. His lordship, 
among the enumeration of several acts 
which had severely suffered by the inter- 
‘Kuption in consequence of the dissolution 
of parliament, mentioned the measure 
which he had the honour of proposing for 
the better administration of justice in Scot- 
Jand. It had been universally acknowledged 


a 


| expired on the 5th of July. 


If anci- | 
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by intelligent men, that abuses existed jp 
the administration of justice there, which 
ought to be reformed. The bill to which 
he alluded, he proposed to submit again to 
the consideration of their lordships in the 
course of a few days. Let ministers then 
take care of their characters, for he would 
do his duty. Among other gross inconve. 
niences which would arise from the dissoly. 
tion, was the serious interruption or blow 
which the revenue of Ireland would receive, 
The bill for the management of that revenue 
The revenue 
must either cease to be raised, or those con. 
cerned in its collection, must be guilty of a 
violation of the constitution Another eri. 
minal violation of Jaw and the constitution 
arose from a certain act between America 
and this country being now about to expire : 
the duties, therefore, on shipments of goods 
from America to this country, could not by 
law be collected. Did ministers know that 
the act expired on the Ist of July? They 
ought not surely to plead ignorance, asa _re- 
ference to the expiring acts on the journals 
of the house of commons would inform 
them of the serious fact. His lordslrip wish- 
ed to learn how far ministers would be justi- 
fied in the collection of the revenue arising 
either from American goods, or in Ireland? 
It was not merely for refusing to pay 
ship money that Hampben sustained a trial, 
but to ascertain whether or not he lived in 
a free country. If acts of revenue be al- 
lowed to be suspended one month, why not 
six? If six, why not twelve months? 
Some might say, that they lived in a free 
country, but they might with some propriety 
affirm, when referring to these outrages of 
the law, that it was not so. These are the 
chief grounds, said the noble lord, on which 
I think that his majesty’s ministers have been 
guilty of criminal misconduct. Has the 
outcry of ‘* No Popery” answered the pur- 
pose of ministers? It certainly has not, 
for those who were deluded have returned 
to their sober reason. Have ministers been 
guilty of exciting these outcries and preju- 
dices > Wehave not as yet heard any of 
them disclaim the charge. 





have long ere now discovered the imposition 
upon their credulity. Therefore his lord- 
ship ironically wished to learn, how his ma- 
| jesty’s ministers meant to acquit or justify 
| themselves on the occasion ? Had they ac- 
| knowledged their faults or deceptions to their 
constituents? He wished to know if the 


| Chancellor of the University of Oxford had 


written to his constituents, the members of 
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the University, acknowledging his mistake 
or delusion in giving them a false alarm ? 
Had his majesty’s chancellor of the exche- 
quer written to his constituents of North- 
ampton, acknowledging his error? Had 
he declared that all the hand bills of «‘ No 
Popery,” &c. were not sanctioned by his 
. signature, but were forgeries ? Had he as- 
sured his constituents, that no cause had ever | 
existed for their fears and'alarms ? Had the 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin 
(the Duke of Cumberland) written to his 
constituents, acknowledging not only the 








forgery imposed upon him and the London 
Gazette, which had caused the strange erra- | 
tum that some days ago appeared in that pa- | 
per, but acknowledging also the delusion | 
which had nearly frightened the members | 
of that respectable University from their | 
propriety ?>—His lordship said he had been | 
told that the Secretary of State had recei- | 
ved an address conveying sentiments of a | 
very illiberal nature, saying that the catho- | 
lics ought not to be trusted with arms. He | 
hoped it was not true that such a dangerous | 
address had been presented from any incor- | 
porated body whatever. His lordship ex- | 
pressed his surprize how it could be possible | 
for the noble viscount to mistake the im- | 
port of that part of the speech in which) 
mention is made of the expedition to Turk- 
ey; and he would put it to any noble lord 
whether he believed that the person who 
framed the paragraph alluded to, did it 
merely for the purpose of detailing the 
facts, or whether they did not believe in 
their hearts it was done for the purpose of 
misrepresentation ? He was far trom wish- 
ing to avoid inquiry and investigation. On 
the contrary, be wished ardently for the arri- 
val of the period when whisperscould be circu- 
culated with comparatively as little avail as 
garbled publications. He desired only, in 
Justice to the characters of those naval and 
military persons employed, that judgment 
should be withheld until their details of the 
transactions were before them. In prose- 
citing inquiry he would afford every assis- 
tance in his power. He wished that the 
whole subject might be brought under inves- 
tigation without reserve, for he knew of 
hone that was necessary. 

Lord Sidmouth rose to explain. He said 
that he had read over the paragraph alluded 
to by the noble baron with the greatest care 
and attention, and he «did not find one sen- 
tence which appeared to convey blame on 
the advisers of that expedition. 

The Lord Chancellor persisted, that the | 


communication from the throne implied no 
censure on the conduct of his majesty’s late 
ministers; while, on the contrary, bis ma- 
jesty’s present government was stigmatised 
by the amendment, which accused them of 
manifest misconduet. He adverted to what 
had been said respecting the difference of 
one or two words in the speech which were 
in fact clerical errors, and not originally in- 
tended. No part of the speech called for a 
parliamentary approbation of the recent 
measure of dissolution. He was free to say, 
that it was undoubtedly the right of thathouse, 
when they thought such proveedings went 
upon constitutional grounds, to impute blame 
to those ministers who advised the act of 
dissolving parliament. But no question of 
that sort arose from the tenor of the speech. 
But on this head particularly the address 
meant to arraign the conduct of ministers. 
In the case of Jast year, there was no reason 
whatever assigned for the measure of disse- 
lution; though it was the more requisite, 
as the parliament before the last was dissolv- 
ed after a proclamation had been actually is- 
sued for its meeting on a ‘particular day for 
the dispatch of business. For the recent 
case, he only asked of the noble baron to 
support it on the same principle he had 
supported the dissolutionin 1784. His lord« 


_ ship then adverted to those measures of the 


late ministers which more immediately led 
to the change. And particularly adverting 
to the ministerial change, he observed, if it 
were presumed that from the act of taking 
office, the present had advised the dismissah 
of the Jate ministers, then the former were 
responsible; but such.a conclusion he was 
not disposed to admit. He concluded by 
saying, that the measure of the recent disso~ 
lution was warranted by. the necessity of the 
case. 

The- Earl of Lauderdale reprobated the 
late dissolution additionally for the critical 
time in which it took place, which aggra- 
vated its injurious consequences. His lord« 
ship took occasion to advert to the indignity 
which had been offered to his royal highness 
the Prince of Wales, in the proceedings on 
the Scots Peers election, when the annuncia- 
tion of his proxies were not received in the 
customary respectful manner. Had he for- 
tunately been there, he should have noticed 
such a pointed omission in a proper manner 
he added, that disrespect could not be shewn 
to any one branch of the royal family, with- 
out at the same time reflecting om the au- 

ust head of it. 


Lord Hawkestury defended what he had 
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said in the last session against the dissolution 
of 1806, which, he argued, was called for 
by no necessity, nor was there any assigned. 
In the present, ministers proceeded upon 
great and important grounds. He admitted 
it was an extraordinary measure of the kind, 
and that it could be justified only by the spe- 
cial circumstances of the case, by the para- 
mount considerations which would crush all 
the objections toit, and ministers were pre- 
ared to justify it on their responsibility. 
e expatiated on the primary duty of pre- 
serving the constitution of the country in 
church and state, as by a succession of laws 
established. He adverted to a publication 
not long since by a Roman Catholic in Ire- 
land, (sir John Throckmorton) in which, 
among other points which shewed the views 
and dispositions of a part, at least, of the 
Roman Catholics of that country, a propo- 
sition was broached of the propriety and 
justice of appointing Catholics and Protes- 
tants alternately to the Bishops’ sees in that 
countrv. Surely that was enough ta induce 
the British government to pause, and se- 
riously reflect as to its conduct with respect 
to them. He had a favourable opinion of 
the Irish ; they were an open-hearted, libe- 
ral people, and had his majesty’s late mini- 
sters candidly stated to the Catholic part of 
them at once, that beyond a certain point 
they could: not concede, they would have 
been more pleased and satisfied with it, than 
with the line of proceeding they had thought 
proper to adopt. With respect to the con- 
duct of his majesty, with os to that 
great question, if ever the public opinion in 
this country was clearly pronounced, it was 
pronounced upon that occasion. There 
were some political considerations with res- 
pect to the empire, which should be immu- 
table, and not subject to variation as subor- 
dinate laws ; such were its religion and its 
constitution. di 
The question was then put, and a division 
took place, when there appeared, for the 
amendment— ' 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 26. 
At three o'clock Mr. Quarme, yeoman 
usher of the black rod, appeared at the bar, 
and in the name of the lords authorised by 
virtue of his majesty’s commission, required 
the immediate attendance of the commons 
in the house of peers, to hear the commis- 
sion read, The Speaker, and nearly all the 
members present, attended. On their re- 
turn, the Speaker having informed the 
house, that the clerk had, according to cus 
tom, prepared a bill to prevent clandesting 
outlawry, the same was read a first, and ors 
dered to be read a second time. The grand 
committees for religion, for courts of justice, 
and for trade, and the committee of privi- 
leges were appointed. The customary re 
solutions relative to the term of limitation 
for petitions complaining of undue returns, 
and the standing orders of the house weté 
read and agreed to. 
[Tue Lonp Commissioners’ SPEECH, }= 

The Speaker then acquainted the house, 
that that house had been in the house of 


jestys commission had delivered a speech to 
both houses of parliament, of which, to pre 
vent mistakes, he had obtained a copy. (Se 
p- 577)—After the Speaker had read the 
speech, ; 

Lord Newark rose and addressed the house 


dress of thanks to his majesty for his most 





Argyll Besborough 


‘ 





peers, where the lords authorised by his mas 


as follows :—In rising, sir, to move an Ad- 
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ious Speech from the throne, I cannot 


but feel a considerable degree of solicitude 
and embarrassment, from the apprehension 
of my not being able to acquit myself as I 
ought, in the arduous task I have underta- 
ken. Conscious as I am, that I have but 
little pretensions to warrant me in such an 
act of presumption, as that of troubling this 
house with my sentiments, I feel more pe- 
culiarly the force of this difficulty, when I 
have to address you on a question, which 
may probably occasion a very important and 
interesting discussion. This consideration, 
sir, would have prompted me to decline the 
honor I now have of presenting myself to 
our notice, had I not been encouraged by 
the indulgence uniformly shewn by this 
house to every gentleman who has offered 
himself under similar circumstances. With 
this impression on my mind, I shall not, sir, 
presume to trespass long on the patience of 
the house, while I beg leave to call its atten- 
tion to the leading points of his majesty’s 
most gracious speech, and to request its 
concurrence in the address of thanks I shall 
have the honour to move. It is unnecessary 
forme, sir, to enter at any length into the 
circumstances which Jed to the dissolution of 
the last parliament, as those circumstances 
have repeatedly been discussed in this house, 
and are now become the subject of public no- 
toriety. I am the more disposed to avoid 
any such discussion, as it must necessarily 
involve points on which [ am aware there is 
agreat difference of opinion. His majesty 
has, in his wisdom,’ thought it expedient to 
avail himself of the only constitutional mode 
of collecting the sense of his people, by dis- 
solving the late parliament, and by.calling 
that which is now convened. By this mea- 
sure, this house is now become the organ of 
expressing the public opinion; and I trust 
we shall, if not by our unanimaus vote this 
night, at least by a considerable majority, 
prove, not only our affecticnate attachment 
to his majesty’s person and government, but 
also to those sound constitutional principles, 
expressed, as they have been, in the many 
‘loyal and dutiful addresses presented at the 
footof the throne. The country, sir, has, 
beyond all question, shewn its determination 
tosupport his majesty, in the exercise of the 
fightful prerogatives Of the crown, and in 
his efforts to withstand every anconstitation- 
alinnovation. Need I advert, sir, in sup- 
port of my argument, to that recent instance 
of his patriotism, to that paternal solicitude 
and regard for the best interests of his Pro- 
destant subjects, which hag endeared him “tq 
Vor. 1X, 
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us more than any ‘other act of his long and 
eventful reign? While this, sir, is yet fresh 
in our recollection, can this house withhold 
its tribute of gratitude to him, for having thus 
approved himself as the watchful guardian 
of our constitutional rights, and as the faith- 
ful and patriot sovereign of a loyal and affec- 
tionate people?—-His majesty, having exe 
een to us his solicitude to cultivate among 
is allies on the continent that mutual good 
understanding and confidence so essential to 
the success of the common cause, next ¢alls 
our attention to his ineffectual attempt to mee 
diate between Russia and the Porte, and to 
the hostilities with the latter power, in which 
it has been the necessary cause of involving 
him. He laments, as we have all to lament, 
in two unfortunate instances, the failure of 
the gallant efforts of his navy and army, and 
the loss of so many of his brave and. valuable 
subjects. These reverses are I trust, but 
partial and temporary; and it would be in 
vain to hope for uninterrupted success, in so 
extensive a scale of military operations, as 
that in which we are engaged. His majesty 
next appeals to the loyalty and zeal of his 
faithful commons, for their furnishing such 
farther supplies, as may be necessary for the 
public service ; and expresses his conviction 
of the necessity of a careful and economical 
administration of them. I am willing to 
flatter myself, and moreover to believe, that 
the same laudable principle will influence 
the conduct of his majesty’s confidential ser- 
vants; aud am happy to hear, that those ine 
quiries into the public expenditure, which 
were prosecuted in the last parliament, will 
be revived in this. I shall now, sir, detain 
the house no longer with my observations, - 
than while I make a remark on the conclu- 
sion of his majesty’s speech. He calls on us 
to cherish among ourselves a spirit of union 
and harmony; and when, I would ask, was 
ever such a suggestion more seasonable, or 
more impressive ? We have still an arduous 
conflict to sustain, we have to withstand and 
counteract the hostility of a powerful, inve- 
terate, and rancarous foe; and have surely 
need of all our united energies for theattain« 
ment of a secure and honourable peace. I 
shall conclude with moving, ‘‘ Thatan humble 
Address be presented to his majesty,’ hum- 
bly thanking his majesty: for the most gra- 
cious s which the lords commissioners 
have read by his majesty’s command : to re- 
turn his majesty our cordial thanks for hav- 
ing, in conformity to his declared intention, 
caused the present parliament to be assem- 
dled without loss of time, after having deem- 
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ed it expedient, at: so important’a moment, 
to recur to the’sénse”Of his pedple?" td’ éx- 
press Our sincére satisfuction at Hearing that, 
Since the events which led to the dissolution 
of the Tast parliamént; his ‘majesty has Tre- 
ceived, in numéfous Addressés from his sab- 
jects, the watmest assurances of their ‘affec- 
tionate attachment to his person and gotern- 
‘ment, aid of their firth resohition’ to support 
him ‘if maintaining the just rights °OF his 
town, and the true*principles of ‘the consti- 
‘tution ; and to ‘assuré his’ majesty that we 
shall be disposed to afford him our most zea- 
‘Yous and affectionate support under all the 
arduous Circumstances of ‘the present fime : 
to express to his ‘majesty our warmest ‘ac- 
knowledgements of his majesty’s wisdom and 
ness, in having most anxiously employ- 

éd his endeavours for the purpose of drawing 
loser the ties by which his majesty is con- 
nectéd ‘with the powers of the continent, of 
assisting the efforts*of those powers against 
the ambition and oppression of France, of 
forming such engagements as may ensure 
their continued co operation, and of esta- 
blishing that mutizal confidence and concert 
so essential, tinder any course of events, to 
the restoration of a solid and permanent 
peace in Europe: to assure his majesty, that 
it would have afforded us the greatest plea- 
sure to have heard that the mediation under- 
taken by his majesty for the purpose of pre- 
serving peace, between his majesty’s ally the 
émperor of Russia and the Sublime Porte, 
had proved effectual to that important’ ob- 
jéet: and to concar with his majesty in 
deeply regretting the failure of that media- 
tion, accompanied ‘as it was by the’ disap 
pointment: of ‘the efforts’ of his majesty’s 
sqhadron’in the’sea of Marmord, and follow- 
éd-as it has sineé*béen by the losses which 
have been sustainéd By his gallant troops in 
Egypt: tozssure his majesty; that we should 
Rave lamented the ¢Xtension of hostilities in 
afiy quarter ‘which shouJd €reate a diversion 
fiy the war sof faVourable té the wiews of 
ance; but that we latent it especially in 
thie instahce of “a power “wiflr’ which “his 
thajesty has been so“elosely Cénnettéd> and 
Which has been so*Fetently indebted for “its 
protection Against the” ercroa¢htnents -of 
Fraticé’to" the ‘signal’ and successfill-fiterpo- 
sition’ of Kis majesty’s arms; ait that-we 
héar, with s4tisfaction; that his ahajesty has 
thought it right to adopt-stch me€asurés ‘as 
ight best enable hiar, ii concert ‘with ‘the 
erperor of Russia, to take advanitage*of any 
favourable opportunity for bringing “the hos- 
RUE whic they arengaged gait the 


‘ oe 





Sublime Porte toa conclusion consistent with 


‘his'majesty's honour, and the interests of hig 


ally? to assure his-majésty, that his faithfal 
commons will chéerfuily ‘make such provi. 


‘sidn for the ptiblic service, as Well as for the 


further application of the sums which ‘Were 


gratited in the last parliament, as thay appear 


to be'tecessary : that we are deeply sensible 
of his miajesty’s paternal goodness, in. con. 
étantly bearing in mind the necessity ofy 
caréful and economical administration of the 
pecuhiaty-tesources of the country; and 
that he may rely upon our proceeding, with. 
out delay,*in the pursuit of those enquities 
connected with the. public economy, which 
engaged the attentiyn of the last parliament; 
to assure his majesty, that we are deeply im. 
pressed with the peculiar importance at the 
present moment of cherishing a spirit of 
union and harmony amongst his people, sa 
tisfied as we are that such a spirit will most 
effectually promote the prosperity ‘of the 
country at home, will give vigour and efficas 
cy to its councils and its arms abroad, and 
can alone enable his majesty, under the bles 
sing of Providence, to carry on successfully 
the great coatest in which he is engaged, or 
finally to conduct it to that termination which 
his. majesty’s moderation and justice “have 
ever led him to seek—a peace in which the 
honour and interests of his kingdom afi bé 


secure, and in which Europe and the world © 


may hope for independence and repose.” 
Mr, Fa/l’secorided the motion for the ad 
dress. Although the noble lord had anticipated 
him in most points, he would shortly submit 
to the house the’ considerations which in- 
duced him to:do so. Parliament had been 
assembled at an important crisis: the coum 
try looked with extfemeé anxiety to the re 
sult of their deliberations. They were called 
upon to discuss ‘subjects of the utmost com 
seqrence ; and by their wisdom and judg: 
ment to give effect and direction to the ex 
ertions of the people, as well as to secure and 
angment ‘their constitutional tights. They 
were als6 called updn to express their seat? 
of the firmness with which, under peculiat 
difficulties, his majesty had asserted the just 
rights of the constitution, and of those esta 
blishments ‘which were the foundation ¢ 


our ‘civil and religious liberties. The pr 


rogativé which his majesty had recently & 


/ércised, was one of the most important thi 


belonged to the crown ; andthe propriey 
of ‘its exercise could be estimated only'by 4 


deliberate consideration: of the necessity 
which it was demanded. ‘Under a due sens 


of political and religidts’ “considerations, Bi 
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majesty felt himself compelled firmly to com- 
bat those whom he had but lately called to 
hiscouncils, and to oppose his veto. to the 
measures which they were desirous of intro- 
ducing. But this was not all;,it had been 
sid in another place, that the king could 
have no conscience, but what, was.in the 
keeping of his confidential ministers. What 
monstrous conclusion was: to be drawn from 
this extraordinary assertion!.The voice of 
the people had been sufficiently expressed by 
the general concurrence, which dictated ad- 
dresses to his majesty from every part of the 
kingdom. The measure proposed by the 
late administration was uncalled for, and un 

wise. -Uncalled for; because it had been 
lately discussed, and rejected by a large ma- 
jority of parliament; unwise, because it 
tended to raise hopes which could not be 
realized. ‘The refusal of his majesty to ac- 
cede to this measure prevented the gradual 
abolition of those Jand-marks in the consti- 
tution, which were necessary to its exist- 
ence. In this country there must bea reli- 
gious distinction, and the cathoijics must be 
contented with the share of political power 
which they now enjoyed: and, therefore, 
bythe measure which they proposed, the 
late ministers lost the confidence of, the 
king, and as it immediately appeared, forfeit- 
edtle approbation of the house. His majes- 
ty had since bad recourse to the abilities of 
those, who had been intimately connected 
with that great statesman Mr. Pitt, whom he 
could not but consider: as the only pilot to 
other ministers; that man who, amidst all 
‘the dangers by which he was surrounded, 
tose in firmness in proportion to the exigen- 
ties of the times, and left that constitution 
which he loved and protected, unimpaired 
bythe attacks of either foreign or domestic 
foes. To those who lopg fought under his 
banners, the country must now lovk for 
direction. They had advised his majesty to 
tefer to thegeneral sense of the people, in or- 
der that they might present themseives to the 
enemy as possessing the confidence of a 
brave nation, and to the allies of Great Bri- 
fain, as ready to afford them the necessary 
support. By the promptitude of their mea- 
fures they had already shewn themselves 
adequate to the duty in which they had been 
engaged. By such measures alone could 
effect be given to any negotiation which 
might lead to.a successful termination of the 
Present contest. Yet notwithstanding all 
that he asserted, the dissolution. of the last 
patliament had been attributed to the ear- 
Rest desire of his majesty’s ministers, to 


smother. the labours of the Committee of 
Finance ;.but his majesty’s. speech, proved 
that they were as much ,interested: in, the 
| continuance of that.committee, .as the: gen- 
tlemen opposite... So far. from, wishing to 
smother it, they advised. his. majesty to. ap- 
plaud the institution,of it: by the last .par- 
liament, and to recommend that.it should be 
renewed by the. present, , Under .all. these 
circumstances, he was not sanguine enough 
to expect that this address;would be unani- 
mously acceded.to, but he called on the gen= 
tlemen opposite who had quitted the helm 
of state, to feel for the situation of the coun- 
try. The, people were duly sensible of the 
justice of the cause in which the country 
were engaged, and he had no doubt that 
they would cheerfully submit to the sacrifices 
that would be necessary for the prosecution 
of it. He trusted their efforts might be 
effectually directed to seeure the advantages 
which we already possessed, and to enable 
us successfully to oppose that system of ag 
gression which threatened the downfal of 
every independent state in Europe. In this 
object all parties were equally interested, 
Qur country was at stake; and» he. trusted 
that but one opinion could exist with regard 
to. the exertions necessary, for its defence— 
The Speaker having read the Address, 

Lord Howick declared, that before he re- 
quired of the gentlemen opposite, some exs 
position of their opinion, as-to the situation™ - 
of the country at home and ‘abroad, and 
something in explanation of _ those—what 
should he calh them? charges. and insinua- 
tions ; there were in His Majesty’s Speech 
itself, as well as in the speeches of ‘the gen- 
tlemen opposite, and particularly of the last, 
passages so extraordinary, that even in this 
stage of the debate, he could not defer call+ 
ing the attention of the house to them, and 
demanding the justice, which his majesty’s 
late ministers bad a-right to claim, namely, 
that if those passages were meant as eharges, 
they should be fairly brought forward; that 
if as insinuations, they should be made clear, 
The noble lord by whom the address. was 
proposed, and the bon. gent. by whom. it 
was seconded, had concluded their.speeches 
in the same way in which his majesty’ 
speech concluded—and here, once for all, 
he begged to be considered as deeming his 
majesty’s speech the speech of the ministers 
by whom it was advised, and. who alone 
were .responsible for: its contents ;. and, 
however severe the expressions which he 
might find it his duty to use on this subs 
| Jeet, he trusted they would not be miscon- 
2R2 
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strued into any thing Soreqeary from that 
respect which, a a faithful subject of the 
’ king, and which as possessing a perfect con- 
fidence in his vitthes, he was always ready to 
_ pay. But the noble lord and the hon. second- 
ér had contluded their speeches as his majes- 
ty’s speech cotichaded, by calling for unani- 
mity. In one point alone he feared that he 
could agree with them. He agreed with 
them that there never was a more awful 
erisis ; that the country was never in greater 
danger ; and that there never was a greater 
call for unanimity and co-operation, if una- 
nimity and co-operation could be obtained : 
but, at the time when they called for 
unanimity, they followed closely the example 
of the speech, or rather of the ministers by 
whom that speech was advised. While the 
word unanimity was on their lips, they 
introduced topics, which must necessa- 
rily produce division. They had called 
the attention of the house to the late dissolu- 
tion of parliament, and both had contended, 
that the power of dissalving parliament was 
am indisputable prerogative of the crown, 
givett for the advantage of the subjects; but 
neither of these gentlemen had stated that 
this, like every other prerogative, was sub- 
ject in its exercise to be considered by par- 
tiament. The neble Jord had commenced 
by saying, that he would not allude to the 
circtrmstances that led to the Jate dissolution 
of parliament ; bat in the progress of Iris 
speech he forgot this determination ; he had 
stated, that the measures which produced 
the dissolution had imperiously called on his 
majesty to step forward in defence of the 
Protestant establishment. The hon. second- 
er had gone more at iength into this part of 
the subject. According to him, not the in- 
troduction alone of the measure which had 
been alladed to, but its introduction and sub- 
sequent abandonment, had necessarily de- 
manded the exercise of the prerogative, as 
exemplified in the dissolution. For him- 
self; he confessed, that he had scarcely as 
yet recovered from the astonishment which 
that measure had occasioned. Had it been 
adopted by any other administration than 
the present, he could not have accounted for 
it on any principle of public security or na- 
tional welfare ; but coming from the gen- 
tlemen opposite, it was indeed extraordi- 
nary! Not a long time had elapsed since 
parliament was before dissolved. On that 
occasion the house had heard a great number 
of observations from the gentlemen opposite. 
Jf human imagination had been tortured to 
‘devise a. combination of gixcumstances, which 


should expose this prerogative of the crown 
to all, the objections that had been they 


urged against it, it could not have been 


more “successful than in the present jp. 
stance. The hon. gent. reprebenben the 
dissolution of parliament after it had 
been sitting four years; they them. 
selves dissolved a parliament after it had 
been assembled only four months. © The 
hon. gent. opposite censured the dissolution 
which took place at the end of a session, 
they themselves dissolved parliament in the 
middle of asession. The hon. gent. oppo- 
site had complained of undue influence ha. 
ving been exerted against them ; they them. 
selves had exercised an influence not in the 
detail, but im wholesale, and such as they 
ought to have been ashamed of. Unless 
parliament were to say at once, that the 
prerogatives of the crown ought to be cur. 
tailed, and that parliament should be ren. 
dered permanent, it could never be contend. 
ed that any dissolution was better timed 
than that which took place under his majes- 
ty’s late ministers. At the end of a nego. 
tiation which left little hope of a peace, it 
was surely adviseable to shew the enemy 
and the allies of the country, that the king, 
the parliament, and the people, were deter 
mined to unite in withstanding all the efforts 
of an unrelenting enemy. Never did great- 
er unanimity prevail than on that occasion, 
interrupted only by those personal and lo 
cal differences, which every general election 
must necessarily produce. But the. hon, 
gent. opposite, by. the dissolution which 
they advised, had created an infinity of pub- 
lic and private inconveniences ; they had 
produced thé utmost disunion, and instead 
of uniting the people, they had, as far as in 
them lay, kindled religious animosities, set 
man against man, and brother against’ bro 
ther: they had set the people of Ireland 
against the people of England, by shewing 
the great body of the Irish that the English 
were unfavourable to their claims. Such 
conduct would be at any time criminal ; bit 
when it was considered, with reference 
the necessity that existed for making a die 
impression on ourallies, it became still mor 
so. Could this be denied ?. Let the hou 
look at the state of the public business when 
parliament was dissolved. In the first place, 
there were in the last session a greater num 
ber of private bills, tending to improve th 
agriculture, increase the manufactures, 

extend the commerce of the country, tha 
in any former parliament. ‘Those bills, Y 
the regulations which he (lord Howick) lia! 
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fad the honour to propose, under the advice 
of the’ highest authority in that house, ‘had 
geen brought almost to the Jast stage. On 
the 27th of April, the dissolution took 
place ; on the 11th of May the reports upon 
those bills would have been received : the 
consequence was, that the greater part of 
the expenses attending them had been paid, 
‘ gnd that they then had fallen to the ground. 
What expedient was to be resorted to in this 
case, he knew not’; he should be glad to 
find, that individuals could be relieved from 
jpeconveniences occasioned by the misconduct 
ofhis majesty’s ministers. Butthe house must 
pecareful that in remedying a private incon- 
venience, they did not open a door to public 
evil, and afford facilities to subsequent minis- 
ters to dissolve a parliament, without having 
astronger necessity for the dissolution, than 
what had been described by the noble lord 
and the hon. gent. opposite. So much for 
private inconyenience : with respect to pub- 
lic business, many useful measures had 
been depending on the dissolution ; some 
might be resumed ; others could not. The 
Reversion bill was one, perhaps, which 
might again be brought in. His noble 
friend’s finance plan, good faith to the pub- 
lic creditor demanded should be speedily 
discussed and renewed. With respect to 
the Finance Committee, the hon. seconder 
seemed to be surprised that ministers. should 
be supposed to have any wish to stop in- 
quiry. Without imputing to the ministers 
any such wish, thishe knew, that the disso- 
lution had impeded the progress of the com- 


mittee, and that there was no likelihood of, 


its labours being completed in the present 
session. It wasa Committee of Enquiry ; 
and if many new members should be added 
to it, they would, perhaps, not arrive at the 
result which the last committee had reached, 


' without a fresh investigation of the evidence. 


As the committee was to be revived, he 
‘trusted that, as nearly as could be, the same 
members would be appointed, and that they 
would be chosen openly and net by ballot ; 
in this case, they might, perhaps, prosecute 
the chief objects of their enquiry with ef- 
‘fect, notwithstanding the serious interruption 
‘which they had experienced. With respect 
tothe members of which the committee was 
to be composed, some facts had been Jately 
“developed in the fourth Report of the Com- 
“missioners of Military Inquiry, which might 
‘tender necessary some change in the mem- 
‘bers. Still more, on the 27th of April, par- 
“Hament was d'ssolved ; on the 24th of April, 
‘there had been alarming accounts laid on the 











table, of the finances of the East India Com- 
pany. Whatthe gentlemen opposite pur- 
posed to do, he knew not. It had been in 
the contemplation of his majesty’s ‘late mi- 
nisters, to propose some expedient by which 
the company. might have been relieved with- 
out imposing any additional burdens on the 
people. The proposition “having been 
made, it might have remained a’ subject for 
consideration until the next session of parlia- 
ment ; but by the course which ‘His majes- 
ty’s present ministers pursued, in not propo- 
sing any measure before the 27th Apmi, and 
thus by allowing no time for investigatiort, 
they had reduced themselves to the necessi- 
ty of adopting, at present, almost any thing 
which offered itself. With regard to the 
state of the’supplies at the dissolution, the ne- 
cessary votes for the different: services, and 
the sanction which bis noble friends plan had 
obtained, nearly set that subject at rest ; “but 
still the Irish money bills had not been pas- 
sed, and the consed@tience was, that there 
was not now sufficient time to pass those 
bills (the Irish Custom bill in’ particutar), 
consistent with those forms which parlia- 
ment had wisely provided, and which never 
yet had been departed from. Either the col- 
lection of that part of the revenue must 
be suspended, or the forms of ‘parliament 
must be violated; a circumstance which he 
strongly deprecated. Should ministers take 
upon themselves to collect without the au- 
thority of law, a tax on the people of Ire- 
land, they would bé highly reprehensible. 
At the dissolution too, noné of the sums 
which had been voted for the public service, 
were appropriated, for no appropriation act 
had been passed. Without stich an act, 
by asolemn principle of the constitution, 
the application of those sums to particular 
services, was not constitutional orlegal. He, 
readily allowed that there might be situa- 
tions in which a government ought to act 
without the support of law, when the state 
service required its suspension ; but then 
these situations must be unforeseen and ine- 
vitable. If a ministry, with their eyes 
open, placed themselves in a situation in 
which, on the one hand the law must be 
broken, or on the other the country must be 
endangered, the exercise of their discretion, 
in such a case, called for the mest solemn 
consideration of parliament. And, for 
what purpose had all these mischiefs been 
occasioned ? The hon. seconder had stated, 
that an attempt had been made by the’ late 
ministry to force the conscience of the king, 
an assertion completely unfourided in fact. 
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Having declared that there were acts of the 
royal prerogative which were personal .and 
unadvised, and having thus brought his ma- 
jesty into a state of responsibility, the hon. 
gent. maintained, that the late ministry had 
arraigned their king, and had asked the 
house of commons to pronounce him guilty 
er not guilty. While he possessed the pow- 
er of speech, he would protest against a 
principle so fatal to liberty of debate, as 
that upheld by the hon gent. If the house 
were canvassing any ‘proceeding of govern- 
ment, were they to be stopped by being 
told, that it was the act not of the ministry 
but of the monarch? If so, then farewell 
to all freedom of deliberation, and farewell 
to the personal security of the monarch | 
himself ;- for, however convenient such a 
doctrine might at the moment appear, the 
consequences of it were too obvious to need 
illustration.. A dissolution of parliament 
- must always be inconvenient, and at that 
riod of the session at which the late disso- 
ution took place, more inconvenient than at 
any other. In the interesting debate on 
this subject, which took place in the year 
1784, an opinion was quoted of lord So- 
mers’s that his majesty, during a session of 
parliament, had no power to dissolve the 
parliament. With all the deference which 
was due to the abilities of so able a lawyer, 
and so great a statesman, he confessed that 
he differed greatly from Jord Somerson_ this 
int. The strongest necessity might, ino 
his opinion, exist fora dissolution, during a 
session of parliament, namely, such a differ- 
ence between the two houses, as should im- 
pede the progress of public business: Still 
however this assertion of lord Somers’s. was 
sufficient to shew the extreme inconvenience 
that resulted from a dissolution in the midst 
“of a session, and ihat such a measure ought 
not to be resorted to without the mosturgent 
necessity. Now, what necessity existed in 
the present instance? The hon. seconder 
declared that the late ministers had proposed 
measures replete with danger to the protes- 
tant establishment. What then? ‘Those 
_ministers..had been turned out : the hon. 
gent. had himself stated, they had lost the 
confidenceof parliament. What. interrup- 
tion therefore. was. expedient? What ne- 
cessity. was there for a dissolution? ‘The 
house were now told, that they were called 
together merely for a month; to wind up the 
business of ‘the last parliament, and then. to 
be sent home, If a.month would..be -suffi- 
cient for that-_purpose in the. present _parlia- 
ment, 2 month would have been sufficient 


for it inthe last. His majesty’s late minis. 


own measures, No necessity, therefore, did 
exist, Why, then, did they take this step?» 
In order that an appeal should be made to 
the people, as it was stated in his majesty’s 
speech, while recent events. were fresh jn 
their recoliection ; in other.words during 
the prevalence of that base cry, which, it 
was hoped, would have an imfluence on the 
elections. He defied any other interpreta 
tion to he made of this proceeding ; al. 
though, ,in his majesty’s speech, there was 
something like an attempt at this, and in the 
noble lord’s address much more. In hig 
majesty’s speech, parliament was called up. 
on to support him ‘‘ in maintaining the 
just rights of his crown, and the true prin- 
ciples of the constitution.” This passage 
was completely explained by the conduct of 
ministers, as evinced in their advertisements 
and publications, and in the speeches of tos 
night, the only purpose of which seemed to 
be, to excite that division in the country, 
which, if it were not produced, was owing 
to the good sense of the people, and not to 
the prudent conduct of administration, 
When the house recollected all that had 
been. said about the Coronation Oath, wasit 
not manifest to them, that an attempt had 
been made to alarm the nation, with an idea 
that the late administration had endeavoured 
to force the conscience of the king. As to 
the measure proposed having been incompa- 
tible with the Coronation Oath, no such ap- 
prehension could be entertained by any one 
whose mind wasJarger than the mind of.a 
child. Did the learned gent. opposite meda 
to say, that any measure favourabie to the 
catholics would-be against the Coronation 

Oath? Did he mean to say, because the 

king had sworn to maintain the Protes- 

tant Religion as by law established, that it 
would be contrary to the Coronation Qath, 
if certain absurd penal statutes existed inja- 
rious to sectaries, to repeal them ? - Such a 
senseless proposition no ene could support ; 
for what bad been the effect of the repeal 
of similar statutes in Ireland ? If therefore 
the learned gent. opposite renounced. such 
doctrines, why introduce this passage into 
his majesty’s speech, but for the purpose 0 

taking advantage of the alarm which it 
must occasion? The thing was most ab- 
surd.: if the last. house of. commons had 
carried the bill which he had proposed to 
them, there might have been some plea for 





this expression ; but as that bill had beea 
| withdrawn, how could his majesty’s ministers 





ter’s would scarcely have objected to their’ 
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with common decency assert, that the disso- 
fution had been rendered necessary ‘* for 
4he maintenance of the just rights of the 
grown, and the true principle of the consti- 
tution.” ask th 
fiously believe that this limited extension en- 
dangered either the welfare of the king- 
dom, of the safety of the constitution ? 
He wished the hon seconder had, in his ob- 
servations on the sibject, consuited the feel- 
ings of those gentlemen below him Al- 
thoagh he (lord Howick) should belie the 
whole of his political life, if he were to 
consider Mr. Piet as the extraordinary states- 
mao which he had been represented to have 
beta by the hon. geut., he was yet aware that 
he possessed Great qualities and splendid ta 
Jenis; and he could have wished, that the hon. 

it. had not passedsuch a severe censure upon 
him as he had done, in asserting that any per- 
gon who proposed indulgencies to the Roman 
catholics; was guilty of an attempt to under- 
mine the protestant establishment of the 
country. On this subject he could with 
confidence appeal to the recollection of the 
house, whether an extension of privileges to 
the catholics had not been supported by Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke, three men, 
whose talents, whose wisdom, and whose 
experience, were as great, or perhaps great- 
er, than those of any triumvirate that ever 
existed. ‘The present government was com- 
posed of the followers of Mr. Pitt, and 
therefore the hon. gent. had cast a censure 
onthe living as well as on the dead. For 
his part, when he called to “his mind 
the former conduct of the individuals of 
his tajesty’s present administration, he 
could not but wonder, after the cry that 
they had endeavoured to raise, how they 
could come down to that house with 
countenances unblanched with fear and 
shame. T'o’speak frankly — for to speak 
frankly was indispensable at such a crisis as 
the present—when he recollected the con- 
duet of the learned gent. in 1801, at which 
fime"he did not think any interference in the 
protestant establishment necessary—when he 
recollected his conduct in “1801, on the in- 
ffoduction of a measure much more exten- 
sive than that proposed by the late adminis- 
tration, he could not but be* persuaded that 
the learned gent. did not believe in the exis- 
fencé of the dangers, the apprehension of 
Which’ he had contributed to diffuse. On 
the sarne principle, when he recollected the 


| Meastres which had been recommended by 


th®'noble Jord opposite (lord Castlereagh) as 
NMeessary to the tranquility of Ireland; when 
ferecollected the declaration of that noble 


He would ask them, did they se-° 
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lord, that Ireland could not be governed 
without some concession of that nature; 
when he recollected that the noble lord had 
pledged himself to the execution of the 
measure ; that for that pledge he received a 
valuable consideration ; that by it he was 
enabled to complete the union of the two 
kingdoms ; when he recollected these things, 
and considered the consequences that might 
have resulted in Ireland from the failure of 
the measure which he had proposed, his as- 
tonishment had not ceased. Serious, indeed, 
would those consequences have been, had 
the attempts which had been lately made to 
infuse into the people of England a ranco- 
rous animosity against the catholics of Ire- 
land succeeded ; had they made England a 
kind of Orange Party against the Irish, and 
taught the Irish that not trifling difficulties 
alone stood in the way of their claims, . byt 
the general and united opposition of the 
whole country. By the public declarations 
and advertisements in all parts of the king- 
dom, not excepting Northampton, the laie 
administration had been arraigned as person- 
ally opposed to the king, and the people were 
called upon to decide between them and 
their sovereign. Never before did a pr@- 
ceeding take place so injurious to the repose 
even of the royal person himself! To the 
sentiments avowed by. the present adminis- 
tration, he had three distinct and decided 
objections. The first was, that they had 
declared the unconstitutional doctrine, that the 
king could act without any adviser ; the se- 
sond, that they had violated the freedom of 
election ; indeed, within these few days, 
similar influence had been endeavoured to 
be extended to the present question, and it 
had been asserted, that whoever voted on 
the address against the wish of the present 
ministers would vote against. his. majesty, 
and bring him to trial: his, last objection 
was, that they had endangered the, personal’ 
security of the king himself.This was thefirst 
time that his majesty had ever been advised 
to make a personal appeal to the people ; and 
however convenient at the moment, it was 
a precedent which might hereafter lead to 
the most fatal consequences. If any thing 
could aggravate the conduct of his majesty’s 
government, it was that these very men, 
whe before opposed a dissolution at a, fa~ 
vourable period should dare to advise hig 
majesty to dissolve parliament in -the 
midst of a session, and then assert, that 
no. material inconvenience would result 
to the public service. With respect to the 
influence of the crown, it had been exercis- 


ed during the last election, in a most unex 
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ampled manner, In this country to a grest | 
degree, but in the sister kingdom most un- 
blushingly, both in temptation and in threats. 
In one borough in Ireland, a candidate had 
dared a single elector to vote against him ; 
and he had been told, that in another popu- 
lar contest the crown solicitor had gone 
down, and informed Mr. Grogan, that the 
forfeiture of his estates would be enforced, 
unless he and all his tenantry voted for the 
partisans of government. But there was 
another mode of influence of public notori- 
ety, which he would mention: it was the 
letter, dated the 25th of April, from Jord 
‘Hawkesbury to the Jords lieutenants of coun- 
ties respecting the volunteers. Lord Hawkes- 
bury stated, that it was intended to pro- 
pose to parliament, to restore their pay to 
such volunteers as came in after a certain pe- 
riod, and also to re-appoint the inspecting 
held officers, which last he (lord Howick) 
understood, had since been done. Now, let 
the house consider the date of this letter. 
On the 25th of April, the secretary of state 
declares, that it was intended ta propose a 
€ertain measure to parliament. In two days 
afterwards parliament is prorogued, previous 
t6 its immediate dissolution; so that the 
noble secretary must have known, that he 
deprived himself of the power of proposing 
the measure by advising the dissolution. 
The restoration of the inspecting field offi- 
cers was a most objectionable step. He had 
‘never met with a single Volunteer officer 
who did not hold these Inspecting Officers 
in the utmost contempt: they had no com- 
mand: they were not even empowered to 
order the Volunteers to come to be inspected. 
From the large Staff which was attached to 
the British army, consisting of Adjutants, 
Quarter-Masters, Brigade- Majors, &c. sure- 
ly some better inspectors might be selected : 
aye, but then this'was an object of great pa- 
tronage! Just, at the time of the general 
election a hundred new offices were to be 
distributed, and these inspectors of elections, 
for so they were, in fact, were each to have 
pay and allowances, making the whole ex- 
pense to the nation between 37 and 40,0001. 
a vear, for no advantage whatever! This 
was the Jittle beginning of these mighty 
enemies to patronage: more pure and una- 
dulterated jobs never existed than these ap- 
oper ao eat were other parts of 
is miajestv’s speech, on the exact purport 
ef which he entertained some doubts, and 
_of which he wished for anexplanation. The 
house was told, ‘* that his majesty’s endea- 





vouts had been most anxigusly employed for 


the purpose of drawing closer the ties by 
which his majesty is connected with the pow. 
ers of the continent ; of assisting the efforts 
of those powers against the ambition and op- 
pression of France ; of forming such engage. 
ments as may insure their continued co-epera. 
tion; and of establishing that mutual conf. 
dence and concert, so essential under any 


course of events to the restoration of a solid 


and permanent peace in Europe’. Certain. 
ly he, in common with the rest.of his ma. 
jesty’s late ministers, felt the necessity of 
cultivating the connexion, and drawij 

closer the ties by which his majesty. was 
bound to the powers of the continent as far 
as was Consistent with the security of Great 
Britain. But he wished to ask whether, by 
this passage in the speech, it was meant to 
insinuate, that the late government had neg. 
lected to do their duty on this subject? He 
was more desirous to know this. as the sub. 
ject had been publicly agitated. For his 
part he declared, that he should be most 
glad that every thing which the late mini- 
sters had done, in aid of the powers of the 
continent, should be submitted to the con- 
sideration of the house and the public, It 
would then be found, that no rational effort 
had been omitted to draw closer the ties of 
connexion, and more especially between this 
country and Russia He would boldly and 
broadly state this, in answer to any asser- 
tions that might be hazarded of an opposite 
tendency. If munisters countenanced any 
insinuation of this nature, he hoped they 
would have the manliness openly to avow it, 
With regard to subsidies to Foreign powers, 
he thought that there were decasions 1 which 
subsidies, and even large subsidies might be 
advantageously employed; buthealsothought 
that it was most impolitic to give subsidies to 
Foreign powers, for the parpose of drawing 
them into a war, into which their own in- 
clinations and interests would not induce 
them to enter. While, therefore, he stat- 
ed that the late government had neglected 
no prudent means of cultivating a connexion 
with the contizental powers, he would also 
state, that in the present circumstances of 
this country, and of the world, due care 
should be taken that any assistance which 
might be afforded to foreign powers, should 
not be afforded to those by whom it could 
not be used at‘all, or to those by whomit 
would be misapplied. It was indispensibly 
incumbent on us to weaken as little as posse, 
ble the means which we possessed of sup 


porting a protracted contest, (for his majer ” 


ty’s speech had put an end to all Apprehension 
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_ the Porte. 





pfaseparate peace) ; after 14 years of expen- 


give war, this country had reason to expect 


 that.the!continent would!take a share of its 
~ parthens,.which its own--defence rendered 


pecessary.» His :majebty’s speech contained 


¢g aph. which lamented the rupture be- 
ning aaa Britain: and ‘Turkey ; :and ano- 


, which related to:the unfortunate events 
by;which it. was followed. No one».could 
egret anore than ‘he did. the causes which 
produced a. division. between two powers, 
whose interests ought to be deemed insepa- 
yable?.. But he asked the hon, gentlemen op- 
posite,..if in the manner.the subject was 
mentioned in the speech, it was intended 
to insinuate in the remotest degree, that the 
unfortunate rupture with the Porte was to be 
attributed, to the late »ministers ?. He depre- 
cated the mode f introducing this topic into 
the speech in such a,manner, that it could 
not be discussed withoutinvolving in the dis- 
cussion the conduct of Russia... The:late ad- 
ministration .were placed in this:dilemma, 


either to suffer; the great. unfairness: which | y 


st result from: abstaining from any:de- 
ce, or to. defend themselves. by calling 


into question the conduct of Russia, our. 


ally. .As to Turkey, was it meant 

to be inferred, that the late government had 
asked. too much or too. little? Whenever 
the documents (of which his majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers were possessed) should be pro- 
duced, nothing. would be found in. them 
inconsistent with the policy of union, 
moderation, and good faith to Russia and 
Was it meant to charge the late 
ministry with misconduct on this head? 
Aye, or No? If so, let there be an inqui- 
There were modes of inquiry which 
prevented disclosures inimical to the public 
interest ; the appointment of a Secret Com 
mittee would obviate every difficulty of that 
nature, . If a charge were meant to he made, 
he.owned he was surprised that the charge 
should proceed from the throne; he deeply 
tegretted the failure of our arms which had 
been alluded to, but notice of such a failure 
was totally unprecedented in a speech from 
the king. After the affairs of the Helder 
and Ferrol, on the loss of Corsica, and on 
Other disastrous eyents of the last war, he 
was not aware that any expressions of re- 
gret had been so studiously introduced into 
his majesty’s speech ; he must suppose there- 
fore, that in the present instance, they were 
intended to convey a charge on the. late ad- 


. ministration. If so, he repeated, that they 


challenged the strictest inquiry into the: des- 
tination of the Expedition to Turkey, and 
Von, IX, ; 
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into the. manner in which that Expedition 
was artanged; into the original policy of 
an attack on Egypt, and into the mode in 
which that attack was conducted.—Advert- 
ing to the changes which he was apprehen- 
sive the present administration would make 
in our military system, he remarked, that 
by the new arrangements in Scotland, the 
recruiting had encreased from 26 to 40 per 
week ;/and in England considerable benefit 
had ‘been derived from it, although at the 
most unfavourable season of the year. He 
hoped that the gentlemen opposite would 
not rashly alter his right hon. Friend's plan, 
but would give: it ‘the fair trial to~which it 
was justly entitled. He wished also to know, 
as soon as it would be convenient to mini- 
sters to tell him, what was to be the precise 
extent of the regulations in the Volunteer 
System mentioned by lord Hawkesbury in 
his letter? He feared they would: be‘expene 
sive. The‘ saving made by his right hon. 
friend’s ‘regulatidns amounted to 900,000). a 
sar. Was ‘it inténded to restore some, or 
all of this? Im that case, he ‘should move 
for new estimates. Above-all, he hoped the 
house and the public would deeply consider 
the effect of the system of the late admini- 
stration, and the probable effect of that 
which would be pursued by the present. If 
it were still contended, that under the late 
ministers, the Volunteer system had declined, 
let evidence be adduced to prove the allega+: 
tion.—-The hon. seconder of the address, ia 
alluding to Ireland, had stated, that great 
danger resulted to that country from the 
introduction of the measure which he (lord 
Howick) had had the honour to propose. 
To him it appeared, that the danger resulted 
from the failure of the measure, and not 
from its introduction. He earnestly pressed 
his majesty’s ministers to attend to the 
advice of an hon. gent., now unfortunately: 
no longer a member of parliament, the late 
Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. Plunkett), 
and to make Ireland the first and the last 
object of their thoughts. He believed toa 
much anxiety could not be shewn on this 
subject. He. should be glad to hear that 
some system of conciliation was proposed, 
He did not allude to any extension of indul- 
gences, but toother regulations which might 
tranquillize the people. If circumstances 
of discontent were seized hold of by the 
euemy, the consequences might be impor- 
tantly injurious, and against these conse- 
quences he wished to guard his majesty’s 
present ministry —Of neutral nations no- 





* 


thing was said in his majesty’s speech ; 
28 
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when he recollected that the late adminis- 
tration had been told by the gentlemen 
opposite, that they had sacrificed the navi- 
gation laws, and that they had provided: 
inadequate means to resist the French block- 
ading’ decree of the 21st of September, 
he was’ suprised at this omission. He 
_ trusted, that the learned gent. -opposite 
would confess, that he had formed an erro- 
neous opinion, and that the latter. measure 
especially, was not quite so inefficient as 
he had announced it to be.. The jhon 
seconder spoke of the appeal that had been 
made to the people, and of the multitude of 
Addresses that had been poured in from 
every quarter; of the loyalty of those ad- 
dresses. -he had. no: doubt; but if. it were 
meant to insinuate, that in those addresses 
the people pronounced the late ministers 
enemies to the king and the Protestant reli- 
gion, he would appeal from the Addresses 
to. the result of the General Election—a 
yesult so highly favourable to the late admi- 





noble lord had introduced a variety of tovig 
into his. speech, he should endeavoor 15 
follow nian Cnengh all upon which he‘haa. 


great object the 
point to which he seemed to wish to call the. ° 
attention of the house was, the dissolution 

of the last parliament. That, with the 
exception of ‘a few topics introduced towards 


the conclusion of his th, of which he 
should take notice halere. tie sat down, 
constituted the gravamen of his accusation, 
The noble lord had thought it necessary to 
guard himself against any insinuation, that 
his observations applied to the speech, a4 
the speech of the king and not of his 
ministers, as if any person could suppose 
that any other than the king’s ministers 
were responsible for the contents of thé 
speech. The noble lord, however, had 
admitted, that. there could be no doubt of 
the prerogative of the crown to dissolve the 





istration, notwithstanding the beastly ery: 
os «No Popery,”’ which. had been raised. 


parliament at any time, though he had 
referred to an authority upon the subject, 


against-them. ‘To the present administra- | which. he had no sooner quoted than: he 


tion he had avowed himself to be an enemy 
—-of course, he meant a political enemy | 
enly; and yet he would oppose none of | 
their measures which appeared calculated to | 


-gerve the country. Lf he was an enemy to 
an administration engendered in court intri- 
gue; .if he was an euemy to an administra- 
tion, composed of men disagreeing with one 
another ; if he was an enemy to an adminis- 
tration which did not possess the confidence 
of the country; if he -was an enemy toan 
‘administration, of the first man of whom 
he. would say nothing—it was because he 
was convinced that such an aeenirstion 

as ant with the greatest dangers to 
the ommeg and the siaaniineeetin noble 
lord, concluded: by moving an amendment 
similar to that moved — one of Lords 
by earl Fortescue, see p. 582, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 


reply, observed, that, whatever might have | 


beeen the manner in which his majesty's 
ministers had come. into power, the speech 
of the noble lord had shewn that it would 
not meet with his approbation, though he 
had declared that, in eonsequence of the 
state of public affairs, be should give his 
support to any measures that might be 
brought forward for the national interest. 
From the manner in which the noble Jord 
had concluded his speech, however, he did 
not think that he took the proper course to 
carry that declaration into effect, As the 


4 







rejected. But whilst the noble lord had 
| denied the doctrine laid down by lord Somers, 
he endeavoured to extract out of it a princi- 
/ple that might bear upon the questioti 
before them. The propriety of the exercise 
of the prerogative of the crown in dissolving 
the parliament, must ever depend. upon 
the circumstances under which such 4 
prerogative might be exercised. In discns- _ 
sing this point, the noble lord had contend. 
ed, that the prerogative- had been properly 
exercised in the dissolution of the former 
| parliaspenst, but that the late instance of 
its exercise was founded upon an abandon- 
| ment of every sound principle upon which 
‘that prerogative of the crown ought to be 
‘regulated. In the state in which the parlia- 
ment and the country were placed, when 
that event took place, his majesty’s ministers 
would not have done their duty, if they 
had let a moment pass without appealing 
to the people. It was in that sense of duty 
he acted, when in conjunction with his 
colleagues, he had advised his majesty to 
dissolve the parliament at the. earliest mo- 
ment, when that measure could be resorted 
to, without. any material interruption to 
public business (Hear! hear! from the Op- 
position). He repeated, that it was the 
duty of his majesty’s ministers to advise the 
dissolution under the existing circumstances, 
The noble lord had enumerated the circum: 
stances under which {hat measure ‘wat 
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adopted, for pce 8 of condemning it; 
but: he was prepared to contend, that these 
very eitcumstances were a justification of it. 
“Thenoble.lord had stated, that- the: parlia- 
metit had been then but recently chosen, 
aid that that was a reason why it should not 
have: been dissolved; but in his mind the 
‘gireumstance of its having been so —— 
chosen, and thexcircumstances under whi 
it hadbeen elected; were a good ground for the 
‘dissolution. . ‘The noble lord had argued in 
support of the preceeding dissolution, that 
it was necessary to give to our allies, and to 
Europe; 2 proof that the king and his 
government were supported by a united par- 
liamertandaunitedpeople. The noblelord, 
whilst in office, with a parliament in which 
he encountered no formidable opposition, 
"except upon the iron tax, when ministers 
~ usually divided in the proportion of two to 
one against their opponents, felt it necessary 
to dissolve parliament, in order to shew to 
Rurope that we had a united parliament. 
But the noble lord could see’ nothing in the 
last. parliament ‘to justify such a measure ; 
nothing in the mannef in which the question 
that led to it had been brought forward, 
nor in the manner in which it had been 
supported ; nothing in all these circumstances 
to. shew any ground of apprehension: for 
the permanence of government; nothing to 
shew ‘that his majesty’s government might 
be:prevented from the efficient administration 


of the public affairs. But he would appeal. 


to the house and to the country, if any 
"reason existed on this ground for the dissolu- 
tion recommended by' the nobie lord, which 
was. not strengthened and confirmed, as 
applied to the late measure, by the manner 
in which it had been opposed. On that 
ground alone he might rest the necessity of 
calling a new parliament. But the house 
must see that this’ was a question upon 
Which: his majesty’s ministers must have 
decided before they came into office, and 
hot after. They were not so blind to the 
situation in’ which they would be placed, 
. 49mot to have made: up their minds, in case 
it-should be.necessary, to call a new parlia- 
ment, and: to appeal to the sense of the 
people? What would be the situation of 
the king, if his ministers had not’ made 
this appeal to the. sense of his people? 
Had not his majesty been held up as the 
sole obstacle to. an extension of indulgences 
_ Oagreat portion of his subjects, and against 
the opinion of his late ministers, who had 
pressed the measure as indispensably neces- 
saty to the interests of the empire? Had 
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bon the king been represented as the sole 
barrier against this measure?) Under these 
Circumstances nothing was so necessary to 
the character of the king as such an appeal: 
‘to his people,’ in order to shew that it was 
‘not the king alone who was.the obstacle to 
the indulgences, but the great majority: 
of the nation. On these grounds ‘it 
was, that the dissolution had been resort 
ed to; on these grounds he was con- 
vinced ‘that it would appear not to 
be objectionable. It might be a question,- 
whether such.'a measure was justifiable 
at any particular ‘time? ‘And here he’ 
must observe, that, if the opinion of the 
people was to be taken upon the bill intro=: 
duced by the late ministers; if, upon the! 
measure which had been’ brought forward’ 
avowedly for the purpose of forcing them 
back into office, it would be most properly 
done at the nearést possible time, when: 
those events were still recent in their me- 
mory, and whilst they should be able to form 
their judgment with most accuracy and cor- 
rectness, The noblelord had objected to a 
passage in the speech at the close of the last 
session, which stated that the session was 
put an end to at a time when that could be 
done without inconvenience to public busi- 
ness. But that was a question of a relative 
or comparative nature: he could state, with 
confidence, that no inconveniences had arisen 
from the dissolution commensurate with the 
great importance of calling a new parlia- 
ment. The noble lord had first adverted to 
the inconvenience that arose with respect to 
ptivate bills, and certainly no man could ima- 
gine that a dissolution in the middle of a ses- 
sion would not beattended with some incon- 
venience to the parties, though not to. the 
extent stated by the noble lord. As to the 
expence, which formed a principal part of 
that inconvenience, the noble lord would 
find that means could. be devised to render 





that comparatively light. The expence'con- 
sisted of the fees-of the house, and the cost 
of witnesses. The former would be obviated 
by the known liberality of the officers ; and 
as to the expence of witnesses, he hadit in 
intention to make a proposition on Monday, 
which would do all that away. When he: 
submitted his proposition to the house, it 
would be* his duty to explain the nature of 
it; for the present, he should: only state, 
that he proposed to refer the proceedings~i 
the former committees to the committees’ 
that. should now be’ appointed; in which 
casé, there would be-no necessity for: the at- 
tendance of the witne:ses. again. Asto:the: 
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ineonvenience to the public busiriess, the 
noble lord appeared to him to be totally mis- 
taken. Thenoble lord assumed, that’ in the 
interval between the two parliaments, public: 
money had been issued as in 1784; without 
any parliamentary appropriation, Asto the 
fact of the issue of money, the noble lord 
was mistaken, because no such issue had 
- been made, and he was sure the noble lord 
would learn with satisfaction, that the public 
expenditure had been maintained out of the 
sums appropriated by parliament. [I know 
what you mean, said lord Howick, in a low 
tone across the table]. The noble lord had 
observed, that he knew what he meant, in a 
manner that led him to conclude, that the 
noble Jord supposed him to be wrong, but 
he knew himself what he meant, and 
thonght the noble lord mistaken. In each of 
the bills respecting the English Loan, the 
‘Lrish Loan, some duties of Excise out of the 
war taxes, and the additional duty on bran- 
dy, there was an appropriating clause, au- 
thorising the application of the monies, 
raised under the respective bills, .to certain 
services voted by parliament. In the issues 
that had taken place, therefore, the govern- 
ment had acted according to law, and under- 
the authority of parliament. The noble lord 
had not gone at length into this subject, but 
he had the authority of that noble lerd, so 
far as silence.could be considered an evidence 
of acquiescence, on the occasion in 1784, 
that, under. certain circumstances, money 
might be issued by government without a 
parliamentary appropriation. At any rate, 
he had the authority of a person to whom 
that noble lord would not think ita discredit 
to be compared, the late Mr. Fox, on this 
head. Before the dissolution in 1784, a re- 
solution had been voted, declaring it illegal 
to issue money. in the event of a dissolution, 
without a parliamentary appropriation. The 
dissolution took place, the money wes is- 
sued, as appeared by accounts moved for and 
laid onthe table in.the following session, 
and yet Mr. Fox never thought of instituting 
any proceeding upon the subject. The no- 
ble. lord would not contend that this silence 
was not-an admission of the legality of the 
act; at any rate, the noble lord, who had 
been at the head of the late government, 
would not be disposed. to disapprove of the- 
course that had been pursued in that in- 
stance. A bare resolution of the house was 
not of any effect after a dissolution or a pro- 
rogation, unless taken up in a subsequent 
session, and confirmed by some legislative 
enactment. But it might be asked, if these 4 





clauses of appropriation were not introduced 
for the first time last session, of what use wag. 
the Appropriation act? That act was intends 


ed not alone for the appropriation of sum@ 


raised by loans, but other sums not raised in 
that way, and the preamble of that act stated) 
that it was for the appropriation of particus 
lat sums to particular services, and for the 
further appropriation of other sums not ap. 
propriated by parliament, which imnplic 
that appropriations had been antecedently, 
made during the session.—Another inconyes 
nience which the noble lord had:stated to 
arise from the dissolution, was the interrupé 
tion of the proceedings of the Committee of, 
Finance, which could not in this: sessign’ 
be prosecuted to any successful issue, © No 
man could doubt that it was the deliberate’ 
determination of the present «ministers to 
revive that committee: and undoubtedly’ 
there could be no reason why the proceeds) 
ings of the former committee should not be 
referred tothe revived one. ‘Ihe noble lord 
had stated, that the committee should con 


sist as nearly as possible of the same mem.’ 


bers as before, with the exception of the 


only two members (sir H. Mildmay and Mr,’ 


S. Bourne) who, from their parliamentary 


conduct, could be considered as the friends: 
of the present ministers. (Hear, hear !)— 
There were, undoubtedly, some members in’ 


the committee, not connected with either 


party. This, therefore, would be an extra 


ordinary mode of reviving the committee, 


and the house would do. well to recollect the’ 
manner in which that committee had been’ 
formed. ‘The bon. gent. who had first pro-’ 


posed the appointment of that committee, 
(Mr. Biddulph) had met the kind support of 


the noble lord (H. Petty), who as kindly, 


took the nomination out of his hands! The 
hon. gent., no doubt, had been appointed on 


the committee, but when he wished after-: 
wards to have one or two of his friends no-’ 


minated to it, his application was resisted, 


because it was indispensable that the com: 


mittee should consist of 21 members only. 
Yet, in afew days this imperious. necessity 
vanished, atid the noble lord himself pro- 


posed the addition .of three other members.’ 


In this manner it was that this just and en- 
quiring committee had been formed! But it 
should be remembered that another admi- 
nistration of government had also taken 


place, whose acts were to be enquired into, 


and yet the committee was to be com 


as before! This, however, would hereafter. 
be. subject of discussion, when the, commits, 
tee would be to be revived, and when it: 
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would’ be most seasonable to state the parti-/ 
calar-acts of that other administration that’ 
- ealled for inquiry—As to what ‘had: fallen 


from the noble ‘lord on the subject of India, 
he'saw’ no reason why the same course that 
had been in contemplation last session, might 
not be pursued in this. Bat thougn no in- 


- epnvenience would result to the private bu- 


siness, and no breach of law had been com- 
mitted in the appropriation: of the public 
money, there was.one point upon which he 
felt; that it would be necessary for him ‘and 
‘hiscolleagues to come to the house for in+ 
demnity—he meant their having taken upon 
themselves to continue the provisions of the 
American-Treaty, which had: expired.since 
the dissolution. This treaty had been re- 
newed from time to time, and he trusted the 
house would admit the propriety of the con- 
duct of government respecting it, consider- 
ing the circumstances of our relations with 
that country.-—Another topic of charge made 
by the noble lord was with respect to the 
Irish customs; but he was happy:to . state, 
that this bill could be passed without any 
violation of the order of this house, or of the 
hose of peers, and without any inconve- 
nience to the public service. He proposed, 
thaf the bill.should be brought in, and read 
afirst time, after the debate this wight; that 
it should be read a second time to-morrow, 
and referred to a committee of the whole 
house on Monday next, in which case, the 
billmight be finally passed on Tuesday se'n- 
night, the day next but one after the present 
bill would expire.—(Some marks “of dissent 
from the opposition). ‘This»bill had been 
passed in a similar manner by the gentlemen 
opposite, last session.—The noble lord: had 
objected to the dissolution, whilst the events 
that caused it were yet fresh, and whilst a 
cty existed, which had been termed a base 
cry,/a false cry, and a beastly cry, but which 
had pervaded a great majority of the coun- 
try; and the noble lord had put it to him: as 
alawyer, and as a man, whether he thought 
thatthe concessions to the Catholics were a 
violation of the king's coronation oath? But; 


though neither the indulgences that had | 


been given to the Catholics, nor the conces- 
sions ther’ proposed, were, or would) be a 
Violation of the coronation ozth, he would 
maintain, that if his majesty, the obligation 
of whose oath was personal, thought them 
dangerous to the church, they ought not to 
be forced upon him, on the authority of any 
minister.—The noble lord had adverted to 
hisconduct on former occasions, as inconsis- 
lent with his present conduct. But the no- 





‘blelord alluded ‘particularly to-his conduct im 
1601, when Mr. Pitt went out of office. He 
should have recollected what, was the situa- 
tion-of the ‘country at that time, “and what 
was “thee conduct: of: the receding minister,» 
who did not -retire reluctantly from» oftice,: 
nor oppose his! successors with ).a’ view to 
force himselfragain into: offices; Had any’ 
attempt been made te bring his majesty: to 
the bar of that house?++As to:the measure: 
of thenoble*lord, he should solemnly and; 
sincerely’ declare,” that if carried j’ it. would» 
have proved, extremely: dangerous to :the:. 
chutch, ‘because it was:only-the beginning of { 
al.system which was torbe: followed up bya 
repeal of the Test acts onthe first-convenient « 
opportunity: Would! the noble: lord state’ 
that they would repealthe Test act >—[ Yes !}> 
Then they could not think it surprising; that’ 
those who thought the repeal:of those:acts 
dangerous to the Protestant. church should‘ 
oppose theirbill.. ‘The noble Jord, had said, 
that the measure had beém dropped ; but was: 
it not to be taken up ata convenient oppor- 
tunity ? He contended that it was the duty of 
those who thouglit ‘the repeal of the tests 
dangerous, to oppose’ this, bill. But then“ 
they were told of the inhuman cry that, had 
been set up, and of the blood that might . be 
spilt in consequence. tthe ery were false. 
why had it ‘produced: such aw: efféct,’ or 
spread like wildfire over:the kingdom ? It 
was not the speech in. parliament, tor the 
address to his constituents at Northampton; 
of so humble an‘individuai as himself, that- 
could produce such an effect. - He:gave the 
gentlemen opposite eredit*for having brought 
forward the bill-as-a measure of conesliation, 
but he was convinced.that the destruction of . 
it had prevented the grievance...’ Though it 
might have:conciliatedone party, it would have’ 
encountered the most: determined opposition 
from another. As to>his¢onduct:ancthe 
year 1804, the measure! ‘that had then;been 
adopted was only to» allow his! miajesty-to 
take into his: pay 20,000 -foreign: «troops, : 
some of theny Catholics.» What had that to: 
dowith the establishment? Jt was: only a: 
temporary measure, ;resorted’ to. during a 
war. Could any man suppose'that his'ma- 
jesty would think of appeinting any one of” 
these foreign officers as first lord of the ad- 
miralty, or commander in chief ?. It was net 
the effect of the late-measure alone, but its 
consequences that he apprehended.—Ano- 
ther charge brought against ministers by the 
noble lord was, that the influence of goverp- 
ment had been exercised: beyond ail former 
example, at the lateelection. He was con- 
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_ vineed, however, that no ease could be pro 
under. parli 
ment, with respect to the. Hampshire. 
reapecting Bir Geogsn, bot this was dhe See 

i 4 » but this was: 
word he hed heard of it: The noble Jord’ 
had: then stated, that it was n that 
pointed to the volunteer force. igus: to 
the election, with a view to influence, the 
electors. There might or might tot be me- 
rit in the appointment of these officers, but 
his majesty’s present ministers, when out of 

— they-w ert had annie 

now swere in it. 

But the.-same officers that had been employ- 

eq before were appointed, and they had not 

been appointed until after the election, ‘and 
this:was the: measure which the noble lord. 
had as: an exercise of.corrupt in- 
fluence at elections all former exam- 
ple! The noble lord appeared to him rather 
rash in his charge, and not to be acquainted 
with some of the:acts.of his colleagues: what 

‘would the house think of the nomination of 

300, not inspecting, bat surveying officers of 

taxes, who coyld not be appointed either in 

law, or in fact, till an act of parliament 
should be to. authorise the: int- 
ment 2 What would: they think of the de- 


y iepoee of! so: many officers, previous to 
he election of that parliament which was to 
pasethie act, which was‘ to authorise the ap- 
pointment.of' these officers? The appoint- 
ment had not taken place, betause the act 
had:not passed, and there remained: for the 
. gentlemen opposite only to send Jamentable 
letters of apology, where they had no. longer 
the power to. realise their engagements. 
Whather or not these officers were necessary, 
he-did: not take upon. him then to express 
any opinion.—The noble lord had expressed 
his. approbation of that expression in the 
speech, which stated his majesty’s determi- 
nation to cultivate the friendship of foreign. 
powers, and yet asked-whether it was meant 
by that to insinuate that the late government 
had been guilty of any neglect upon that 
head? Certainly no insinuation or opinion 
had been-intended one way or the other, and 
he could truiy say, that he agreed in every 
sentiment expressed by the noble lord upon 
the subject.- The noble lord had said, that 
it was intended to impute blame to the late 
ministers, by the expression of his: majesty’s 
regret introduced into the speech, for the 
failure of the negociation with the Parte. 
But undoubtedly, regret for its failare could: 


the negociatidn, the failure of which excited 
t. Bat then the operations:in the Seg 
Marmara, and in Egypt, had been intr, 


elem | duced ; and here. he could most consciens 


tiously say, that infinite labour had been be 
‘stowed on the composition of that passage, 
s0.as that it might convey-an account of the 
transactions historically, without imputing, 
blame toany person. If thenoble lord were tg, 
ask their opinion of these; as military megs 
sures, it would not be difficult to give the 
reply, but unquestionably no such thing way 
‘intended by the passage in the speech.’ The 
‘noble: lord bad alluded to the military: meas 
sure which had originated with his right hon, 
friend, and expressed his hopes that 
would give it a fair trial. In all his observa. 
tions on this measure, his comparisons were: 
founded on the combined operation ofthe 
regular recruiting, and the measure which 
was then proposed to be repealed, and which 
conjointly, he still contended, afforded a 
more ample supply than the righthon. gent’s, 
system. But.as long as the measure of the 
righthon. gent. should bein force, no opinions 
of his respecting it should be suffered to ims 
pede its progress, As to the allusion of the 
noble lord to the part which he had taken 
on the question respecting Neutrals, and 
the triumph: he seemed. to feel, because he: 
had not, on coming into office, advised the 
adoption. of different measures, he had-only 
to say, that he was then as fully convinced 
as before, that the measure of the noble 
lord was wholly inefficient. Having gone 
through thé whole-of the noble lord's staté 
ment, he trusted the house would be con« 
vinced that he had made no case out for 
his amendment, and that they would theres 
fore reject it. #t 
Mr Windham offered himself to the ate 
tention of the house, in order to bring back 
the question to its realgrounds, They were 
all agreed, as it was natural'they should be, 
with respect to-the prerogative of his.ma 
jesty to dissolve his parliament. The hon. 
ent. who seconded the address, therefore, 
ad given himself unnecessary trouble in dis« 
cussing a question of which nobody entet+ 
tainedadoubt. His noble friend (lord Hows 
ick) in quoting the opinion of lord Somers, 
that the dissolution of parliament during @ 
session was illegal, had adverted to that 
authority, to shew, that if such a lawyer en+ 
tertained such an opinion, the dissolution of 
parliament during a session ought not to be 
resorted to without great justification: That’ 
was the argument of bis noble friend, and: 


+ 


he maintained thatit was asoundone. . The’ 





hot beconstrued to imply disapprobation of 


question then before the house was, whether 
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the dissolution was founded upon wise or 
good grounds. It was to this that he object- 
ed, and was about to state the ‘grounds of 
his objections. The question ‘between an- 
pual and septennial parliaments was a ques-: 
tion only of degree, ‘so was the question be- 
4ween septennial and perpetual parliaments: 
pat there was no rational proportion in the | 
history of parliaments, between a parlia- 
ment of four months, and a parliament of 
four years. The right hon. gent. had con- 
tended, that the arguments urged in support 
ofthe former dissolution, applied with equal 
force to the late dissolution. But his noble 
friend had argued, that at the former period, 
a new crisis had arisen in the war. It was 
pot'a new war, but it was a renewed war ; 
and it was therefore desirable, that there 
should be a parliament, which should con- 
tinue for some time,’ because it might be 
attended with inconvenience, that any 
change should take place in the public council 
ofthe nation, whilst such a contest conti- 
med. The’doctrine of the right hon. gent. 
went'to this, that the parliament should be 
changed until one should be found, that 
would accord with what ‘he or = other 
person might please tostate to be the opinion 
of his or ant 3 according to this doctrine, 
there should be a new parliament with every 
new administration ; or, as had been erm 
and greatly ‘said by him, who said every 
thing grandly and greatly, the late Mr. Burke, 
weshould no longer choose parliaments which 
might approve of ministers, but choose parlia- 
ments to be approved of by ministers. ‘There 
thight be a crisis which would require the 
exercise of this prerogative, as that in 1784, 
whena difference between the two houses 
threatened an obstruction to the progress of 
public business. He did not however say, 
that the measure was justifiable in that in- 
stance, though it might be defended on the 
ground of that disagreement between the 
two houses. For bis part, he thought that 
the aristocracy had then received a blow 
from which it had not yet recovered. He 
should not say what might be the conse- 
quences, but certainly there was reason to 
fear, that the precedent would n&t be suffer- 
éd to remain neglected, aud the late instance 

» that the :principle was aggravated 
in each succesive application. But he wished 
to know what was the expediency of the 
Measure in the late instance, when it pro- 

all the inconveniences of a general 
lection, all the injury to private property, 
tnd all the detriment to public morals, which 
sich an event was calculated to give rise to. 





When all these inconveniencies were to be 
produced, there should be a good justifien- 
tion of ‘the measure. Ifthe Protestant're- 
ligion was in danger, that would be a justi- — 
fication of the measure ; if the ministers 
thought it was in danger, that would bea 
justification of them. As to the ery of the 
Church in danger, he would reply to that 
by asking of the right~ hon. gent. himself, 
did he seafly, and from his:heart, believe 
any sveh thing? “When Dr. Johnson was 
asked by some one, did he believe the aa+ 
thenticity of Ossian’s Poems ? he replied by 
asking, Do you believe it? In the same 
way, he would put it to'the right hon. gent., 
Did he believe that the church was in dan- 
ger? The belief that every concession would 
be granted to the Catholics, was the sole 
ground on which he had voted for the union 

with Ireland. ‘That measure had added 
genius and wisdom to the parliament of Bri+ 
tain, but these might well have flourished 
in their own sphere and added to the'patriot 
isim and pride of their native land. In his 
opinion, nothing could have justified the 
union, but a belief that every privilege could 
be more securely grarited to the Catholics by 
the united parliament, than ‘by that of Ire-. 
land. This was the opinion of Mr. Pitt; 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. ‘Fox, the most distitr- 

guished politicians that had adorned any 

country. And he'would ask the noble se- 
cretary, who had been a ‘party to all the 

measures of Mr. Pitt on this very ‘subject, 
how could he join in any cry that the church 

was in danger from measures which fell ‘far 
short of those which Mr. Pitthadin contemp- 
lation? As to the defence which the right 
hon. gent. had given for his silence in 1801, 

when the same, and, indeed, more exten-’ 
sive measures were proposed, it was the 
mere plea of a pleader, and could hardly be 
listened to with patienee, even in any o 

those courts to which he had been accustoti+ 
ed. He was then in parliament, the friend 
of Mr. Pitt, and though’ the late’ measure’ 
did not go one twentieth part’as far as that’ 
which Mr. Pitt proposed, instead of regard=' 
ing him as the betrayer of the Protestant 
faith, he held him up as the only fit man iit: 
the country to consolidate and ‘direct its 
resources. The right hon. gent.. however, 
considered this appeal to the people as having 
confirmed the truth of his opinions. 
must explain the adage, vor popult, vox dei, 

in a very large and extensive sense indeed, 

if he considered this appeal to théir” 
dormant prejudices as'a decisive testimony’ 
to the justice of his opinions, It ‘seem- 





Buthe’ 
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ed to’ -be the opinion of the ministers, on 
the: occasion of the late dissolution,, that 
they should take advantage of the. cry of. 
- .§* No Popery” while it lasted... They said, : 
we must make. hay while the sun shines: 
the'tide of popularity .which. seemed to run 
in their favour might otherwise have ebbed, 
and left.them dry.on the beach. But what 
must we think of! men who could resort to 
such means,in support of their influence; 
means, which had . produced .for them that. 
sovereign contempt with, which. they have | 
beeu, treated by all sober and thinking men’? 
For. two. successive. parliaments. they. had 
abdicated their claims; and in fact declared 
their incapacity, for conducting the affairs 
ef government,’ and now; they stole into 
wer under the jdespieable cry of ‘* No 
Popery.” What, was the common reproach 
which the enemies of the constitution urged 
against parliament?:; Was it not, that it 
was a body merely subservient to the will of 
the crown? Yet the ministers, at the close 
of the last,parliament, had held out threats 
ef dissolution, which was to render it more 
subservient.. The. house, however, were 
not to be intimidated ‘by such, threats, and 
were in consequence dissolved... ‘The expe- 
riment, however, which they had had re- 
course. to, had not produced the effect they 
desired. The cry of the Church being in 
danger, had) failed of its effect, and the 
candidates for the.choice of the people had 
not been worried and torn to pieces by the 
fanaticism: which it was wished to excite 
The .cry of ‘ No Popery” had only been 
heard in remote and comparatively unen- 
lightened places. What had happened in 
Westminster?) There, (though the result 
of that election was certainly not what he 
could have wished) it had not so much as 
been heard of. Though faintly uttered in 
Middlesex, it had there been equally unsuc- 
cessful.. In the county of Norfolk, with 
which he was more immediately connected, 
though several hot spirits among’ the 
clergy had endeavoured to excite and 
propagate it, yet they had been repressed 
by the mode;ation of that most enlightened 
and libéral prelate, the Bishop of Norwich. 
Those who were content to rise to power 
by such appeals to {he worst and most sense- 
less passions of the people, were utterly 
unfit for its enjoyment and exercise, The 
house was loudly called upon to reprobate 
such conduct by their vote this night. But 
what must be the effect of the principles 
which ministers had this night proclaimed 





with regard to Ireland, a most important 
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part of the empire? No farther concess, 
it seemed was to be granted, and thee 
ations of a great part of its population: we 
to be closed for ever. Was it nothing tp 
say to them, the door is for ever shut againg 
your.claims, there is no farther hope Jef 
for you? Instead of being alarmed, how 
ever, and exasperated by these declarations, 
he trusted that they would rather rely 

the good sense of the people of this country, 
which, during the late eleetion, had-declp 
ed itself in their favour, and patiently. wait 
for the wiser measures of other men. - Th 
stationary situation which the right hop 
gent. had, recommended, seemed the worst 
policy. It .was perhaps even worse thay 
going ‘back,..and re-enacting those penal 
statates, which,:had long been abrogated, 
Whatever. explanation the, right:hon; gent, 
might put upon the: doctrine respecting the 
Coronation Oath,. yet. this doctrine had. beep 
diligently. propagated in pamphlets and ‘ser, 
mons, afd it had been said that it was. pots 
tively inconsistent with. his. majesty’s Coro. 
nation, Oath. that any :further concessions 
should: -be granted to the catholics... The 
propriety of the late dissolution of parliament 
was the great question on the present occas 
sion, and on other. topics that had ben 
introduced he would not-now enter. Minis 
ters. seemed to have adopted the doctrine, 
that it was necessary to form a parliament 
that was likely to support them, and fo 
this purpose they had taken a moment wheg 
they thought the people would be rendered 
furious by religious zeal—this was their 
chosen period. But he trusted that the 


doctrine which he had mentioned would be, 


as much scouted and discountenanced by 
parliament, as the cry of ‘* No Popery’’ had 
been by the bulk of the people.—One word 
as to the present situation and prospects of 
the country... The present state of Europe 
might justly be regarded as a dead calm,’ 
such as usually preceded some terrible burtiy 
cane. Should Bonaparte be able to subdue 
the rest of Europe, as was too probable, 
his whole attention and efforts would thet 
be directed against this country. We were 
therefore plated in a situation which required 
all the talents of the country (A laugh). He 
had not used the expression unthinkingly; 
he had done jit on purpose, and he would 
again repeat, that the situation of the country 
demanded the exertion of All its Talents 
and energies, and perhaps even the combin 
ed talents of the country would not be suffis 
cient to rescue it from destruction, if if 
resources should for any length of tim@ 
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placed under the direction of the present 
ministers. hy whips wT 
» General Craufurd spoke in justification 
of the change of ministers, The late mi- 
pisters had brought his majesty before . his 
late parliament to answer. for that change, 
and a gieat portion, of that parliament, 
though very far from a majority, having 
taken part. against his majesty, an. ap- 
peal to. the people to decide between 
his. majesty and his late ministers, was 
rendered absolutely necessary. The peo- 
ple had proved true to the call, and he hoped 
the house of commons would acquit itself 
daly and honourably to the crown and to the 
people. He had supported the late minis- 
ters from a high opinion of their talents.; he 
however condemned them for attempting to 
force themselves on the crown, by compel- 
ling the crown to dismissthem. Oh! sub- 
lime patriotism, ending in political suicide, 
and confessed self-murder of their body. po- 
litic ! ' 
Sir Henry Mildmay rose to vindicate his 
character from the aspersions which the no- 
blelord (Howick) had cast upon it... The 
noble lord ought in justice. to have commu- 
nicated tohim his intention of countenaric- 
ing the scandalous. libels uttered against him 
and his hon. friend (Mr. S. Bourne) in the 
newspapers. Without such notice it was 
not handsome to mention them seriously in 
thehouse.. He gave notice, asit had been 


already his intention to do this night, . that 


on Monday he. would submit. to the house 
the whole of the circumstances of the trans- 
action alluded to between him and the go- 
vernment.. ‘I'he result. of the inquiry would 
shew,» that there was no foundation for 
the scandalous insinuations uttered against 
them. 

Mr. Denis Browne said that. he was not a 
little surprised to hear the noble,lord and the 
right hon. gent. dub themselves, champions 
of the cause of the Roman cathoiics, for 
bringing forward a measure, which those 
who called themselves the representatives of 
that body, declared they would not thank 
them for; and which measure,. such-as it 
was, they had openjy abandoned for the.de 
dated, avowed purpose, and for no other, 
of retaining their places and. their power, 
thereby forsaking all claims to independence 


asmembers of parliament. .The propriety 


of the late dissolution of parliament, which 

had been so much dwelt upon this night, 

appeared to him to be easily resolved and 

uaderstood.. The late ministers had;dissolvy- 

éd the parliament they had found when they 
Vou. IX. ; 


. 





came into,office, and the people who justly 
valued their king,.,and the .principles . on 
which he had so long governed this empire, 
returned the friends: of, his ministers,. A 
difference soon after arose between: the king 
and his ministers; the consequence.of which 
was their parting ; but several members of 
the commons chose rather:to adhere to their 
patrons the ministers, .than to the principles 
on which their constituents, the people, had 
elected them, The natural consequence wasan 
appeal to the people. No other question, no 
other principle was connected with this disso- 
lution than. the avowal of the late ministers, 
either you shall govern with us, or you-shall 
not govern at.all. .The bon. gent. said he 
should vote for .the. original address, and 
consequently against the. amendment. He 
saw in that.amendment the continuance of a 
plan that first was acted on in 1784, that 
had often been repeated, often had. failed, 
and that he sincerely hoped ever would fail, 
forcing the. constitutional right of the crown 
to, choose iis own. advisers, and substitut- 
ing a faction of that house to rule in its place. 

Lord Cochrane, in a maiden, speech, ob» 
served, that if any thing could tend to open 
the eyes of the people as to the mode. in 
which elections were influenced :by go 
vernment, enough had been said to that ef« 
fect this night, by the two parties into which 
the house was divided. He alluded to the 
noinination of the 300 surveyors of. taxes, 
and the appointment of 100 Inspecting Of- 
ficers. What-the real motive of appointing 
these officers was, whether. for. influencing 
the elections or not he would not say. . But 
this much he knew,, they, were appointed 
before parliament: was. dissalved, at. least he 
had been told by . one gentleman : before 
that period, that he was to be one of 
those Field Officers. However, after the 
mutual charges and recriminations which 
had been made, he thought there could be 
little doubt as to the motives and object of 
these .appointments. But he should ever 
deprécate every interference of. ministers. in 
election .concerns. He hoped, that as each 
party-charged the other with making jobs 
with a view to influence the elections, the 


conduct. of both, in .this respect, would. be 


inquired into. He hoped some third party 
would arise, which would keep. alvof from 
selfish interest, and sinecure places and pen- 
sious.. Unless they acted upon different 
principles he could not honestly support ei- 
ther of the present parties. Both the address 
aad the amendment seemed to him objection- 
able in some points, He disapprovedof pred 
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judging the expedition to Egypt, or of pass- 


ing an oblique censure on it, while he could. 


not approve of the amendment, since he 
could not find fault with the exercise of the 
royal prerogative in dismissing his late mi- 
" nisters and dissolving the parliament. 

Mr. Grattan rose, and spoke to the follow- 
ing effect :—TI shall, Mr. Speaker, consider the 
resent question in two points of view, both 
as it regards the Catholic: of Ireland, and as 
it affects his majesty’s late ministers. In 
speaking of their conduct, I cannot suppress 
the feelings I entertained for them while in 
office ; neither can I be silent on the circum- 
stances which led to, and attended their dis- 
missal. I approve of that ministry, be- 
cause they preferred their principles to their 
places. I approve of them because they 
constitutionally refused to be restricted by an 
unconstitutional pledge. I approve of them 
because they were sincere in their wishes to 
create national strength, by national unani- 
mity.’ I approve of them because they en- 
deavoured to unite the people, and dissolve a 
party; and I most approve of them be- 
cause they wisely ceased to prosecute the 
justified claims of the Irish Catholics, when 
they were convinced the prosecution was 
highly, inexpedient. I say, his majesty’s 
late ministers acted wisely in introducing a 
measure, which in its origin, appeared 


highly practicable, and in withdrawing it, 
when they were satisfied it was for the time 


impracticable. They proposed it ‘with a 
view to conquer, and they abstained from 
precipitately pressing it, when they were un. 
fortunately disappointed in that expectation. 
To this dilemma they were reduced, that if 
the bill was expedient, why not introduce 
it? and ‘being expedient, why abandon it? 
{a laugh from the ministerial benches. ] 
_ The hon. gentlemen on the opposite side 
may laugh, but I contend, that the true 
view of legislation and policy, is not to push 
even a good principle too far; when there is 
no opportunity of effecting the object, and 
where the evils arising from: the failure, 
must materially detract from the benefits of 
even ultimate success. But, when I lay 
down this position, I feel it my duty strenu- 
ously to oppose that principle, which, at a 
moment when we are surrounded with ene- 
mies, and assailed with dangers, ‘at a mo- 
ment when our best and surest safeguard ‘ex- 
ists in the unanimity of the people, would 
defeat the benefits of that unanimity— 
would, at the same moment that it divided 
the public feeling, and distracted the popu- 
lar energy, hold out to the foe who menaces 


us, the alarming and detestable hope, thata 
great majority of those who were mst 
minent in rank, ‘in talents, in property, 
conspired with a great proportion of youp 
physical force, against the acknow 
establishment of Church and State. Toad 
mit such a position, is to perpetuate an ity 
curable evil. It is to infuse into twoclasgey 
of your fellow subjects, the prineiples ang 
resources of an ihextinguishable hostility, 
To support this evil, great reasons sh 
be adduced by the advocates of disunion, o 
at least better reasons than we: have eithe 
heard or found inthe speeches and produgs 
tions of those who have thought it their ins 
terest to promote it. For, however you ap. 
ply your ingenuity, however anxious to 
realize the mischief which gentlemen: have 
contrived to apprehend, reduce it to plain 
sense, analyze whatever either of dignified, 
profound, or learned, that has been advances 
ed by your ecclesiactics or your corporations, 
whatever of wisdom or of research has been 
in their addresses or their communications, 
to this plain conclusion it must be reduced= 
that in the Catholic bill proposed by my tio 
ble friend (lord Howick) there was a dam 
ger from admitting our Catholic fellow sabe. 
jects into our armies, and into a participa 
tion of the privileges of our constitution, 
What was the fact? The danger, either 
way, has; and does exist. The Catholies 
constitute a great portion of your militay 
force. They constitute almost the whole of 
the Irish Militia. They bear a considerable 
proportion to the establishment of the Irish 
Yeomanry. They haye been adinitted, by 
the act of 1793, to a participation of the 
civil rights of the constitution And, there 
fore, if the clamour which has been raised, 
if the outcry which has been circulated of 
the danger arising from the catholic bill be 
in any part, or to any extent, justified, that 
has been substantial danger to your establish. 
ment, tO your army, to your religion, for 
the last 14 years. Nay, your country has, 
for that period, been in a great degree dé 
fended by those whom the alleged supporters 
of Church and State have presumed tote 
‘present as their country’s enemies. It has 
been their constant and unceasing cry, that 
tuin, inevitable ruin, would be the conse 
‘quence of repealing the disqualifying ste 
jtutes against the Irish catholics. Let us ex 
‘amine the validity of this apprehension, apd 
‘ascertain the length to which it runs. ~ 
‘ruin be the consequence of Catholic indul 
igence, then I answer, you must rettad 
your steps, you must undo what the kitg 
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and the parliament have already enacted for 
Catholic liberation, you must again recur to 

r penalties, and annul your grants. For 
‘py such a reasoning, to this inference we 
must come, that if the hon. gentlemen, the 


friends of Church and State, refuse to te-. 


yeal those grants, they must give up their 

nt, and if they repeal them, they 
must abandon their army. For, however it 
has been the interest of those who opposed 
the Catholic bill, as introduced by my noble 
friend, to misrepresent it, yet in their face, 
and in the face of this house, I assert, that 
the measure introduced in the last parlia- 
meht did not go one step farther, either in 
jts provisions, or its extension, than the 
Irish bill of 1793. The case is plainly this, 
that in opposing the late bill, you admit this 
strange principle, that disloyalty does not 
exist amidst the Jower classes of the Catholic 
multitude, but that it does pervade the high- 
erand more respectable description of that 

ion. They are already tolerated, it 
will be said; they are permitted to enjoy 
the full exercise of their religious feelings. 
This, I say, is not sufficient, nor is it the 
proper or enlarged view of that great and 
important subject. The Catholics of Ire- 


land are identified with the constitution of 
theémpire. They are our equals, our bre- 
thren, fully entitled to the participation of 


civil rights, and the enjoyment of constitu- 
tional blessings. When, therefore, we are 
told, that they exist by sufferance, we are 
giving ear to an opinion which attacks a fun- 
damental branch of the state and of the na- 
tional security. The measure of the Union 
between the two countries made no change 
between the relative rights of the people. 
It made no alteration nor admitted of any 
infringement in the existing claims of the 
Irish subjects. You took the Irish Catholic 
with his privileges, and can now find no 
pretext for destroying them. The dangers 
which have been attributed to this measure, 
are chimerical; if they are real, they go 
to destroy the great organization of your 
military system. Indeed the argument is so 
false, that no drunken boaster, or corpora- 
tion orator; with all their prejudices or their 


‘passions, could seriously give utterance to 


alarms, which have been both 
Mentioned and propagated by some appa- 
rently great politicians. For reasons, even 


‘they.are ‘inclined to admit that the bill was 


imnoxious, but that the minister who pro- 
‘pounded it- was dangerous. The, noble lord 
lereagh) and the right hon. secretary 
» Canning) could not consistently with 





their former conduct and recorded pledges, 
war with the principle, they therefore have 
directed their present hostility against the mi- 
nister, who had the sincerity to act upon 
that principle. ‘The right hon, gent. the 
chancellor of the exchequer, cannot adopt 
the principle of his colleagues, because it 
appears big with danger, and replete with 
ruin. Icondole with him for his fears, but 
can give no credit to the validity of his state- 
ment. I cannot fora moment admit the va- 
lidity of a statement, the most hostile to the 
particular interestsof Ireland, andthegeneral 
security of theempire. I cannot, I say, as 
the friend of my own country, as solicitoys 
for its fame and fortune, give credit to a 
proposition, monstrous in its conception, 
and destructive in its effects. Asa member 
of Europe I protest against this unjustified, 
dangerous argument, which tends unavoid- 
ably to deprive it of the means of rescue and 
recovery from the alarming and impending 
calamities with which it is threatened. I 
feel proud that with all the tempt.tion, with 
all the endeavours which have been so un- 
wisely and so improperly made, the expe- 
dient has not only proved unsuccessful, but 
hopeless. -There isnot, I say, any disposi- 
tion on the part of this country to quarrel 
with their Irish brethren on account of reli- 
gion. ‘The good sense and liberality of the 
people have prevailed against the misapplied 
zeal of the bigot, and the interested specula- 
tion of the miserable politician. It is the 
victory of the unadulterated good sense of 
the English people, over religious discord 
and unchristian rancour. All Church cries, 
have, in every stage of society, been mis- 
chievous; calamity has ensued, although 
the object of their propagation was not ace 
complished. Though they “ like the tall 
bully lift their heads and lie,” yet the annals 
of our history prove that they have injured. 
In the reign of Charles I. and II they creat- 
ed a party which overturned the establish- 
ments of the country, and shed the best 
blood of its people. In the reign of queen’ 
Anne, they paralysed the energies of the 
nation, and rendered unavailing the great 
victories of the duke of Marlberough. The 
religious animosities of England aggrandised 
the power of France, and led ta that dispo- 
sition of Europe, which now alarms us with 
its tremendous effects. In 1780, the cry of 
“« No Popery” was nearly successful, in de- 
fending the church, by burning the city, 
Religious alarms are not the efforts of great 
er comprehensive minds; they originate in 
low oe cunning, and operate on igs 
242 
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norant irritability. It is not on religion 
‘they are founded, because they are general- 
ly the ‘expedients of the. depraved. They 
are hatched with the hope of delusion, and 
-are the worst political vices baptized. There 
js nothing profound, nothing wise, nothing 
dignified in their influence ;: nothing to ex- 
cite public spirit, or to stimulate to great ex- 


ertion. ‘They cal] forth no’proud or ho-. 


nourable energies, and have not embattled 
on their side, even the manly vices of the 
country. I rejoice to find that the people of 
‘this kingdom have not fallen into the snare, 
which was laid with so much art and dupli- 
city to: entrap them. In my country the 
wicked attempt has not only failed, but the 
opposite principle has triumphed. The peo- 


my country. I treat with respect the feels 


| ings of those who differ from me. - I con 


demn.the ‘principle, but do not deprecaig 
the authority. To the people of England]. 
say,. that the Irish Catholic never has enters 
tained the opinion that they were hostile to 
his emancipation. He could not suppogg 
that though you first removed the parliament 
under the pretext of releasing him from reli, 
gious disqualifications, you would afterwards 
declare not only war against that religi 

but hostility against his constitutional free. 
dom. Beware of that ‘hostility ;. it will be 
only a division of public interest, and aq. 
minution of national strength. Extend 
that ‘feeling of sympathy which I rejoice 
see so strongly exemplified amongst your 








le of: Ireland have not‘only scouted’ the | people. By so doing, you will compensate 
abominable yell, but .have avoided a policy | for the defection of allies, and the failur 
which might. have been dangerous: to the | of expeditions; you will fortify that greg 
‘general interest... They have: not answered , western barrier, which is best calculated to 
folly by folly; when you wrote upon your | counterpoise the destruction of the: balance 
walls, ‘* No Popery ;” they did not-retort the | of power, and behind which are secured 
.ery of “ No England.” They left-an idle} not only your own immediate advantage and 
bugbear to perish by its own imbecility ; an | security, but the reversionary interests of 
unfounded calumny to be defeated by its ap- | ‘Europe. Let your ecclesiastics, corporations, 
propriate incredibility. They disdained. to | stacesmen, and great dignitaries, consecrate 
make a serious comment upon senseless cant. it. For, unfortunately, should you recur 
‘I do not pretend to say that there were not’ to an unjust and illiberal policy, insteadof 
some amongst them who entertained strong a manly and enlarged system, you will not 
feelings, upon the rejection, or rather the! only fill up the measure of your own’over 
withdrawing of the Catholic Bill, but I) throw, accelerate the means of your own 
contend that the great-body of the Irish ; subjugation, but actually destroy the hopes 
people were so far satisfied, as not to be dis- | of the civilized world, and lose the globe 
‘satisfied, and that their conduct evinced a | itself. Under these impressions I give my 
great and striking tenacity of good order, | ardent and sincere support to the amendment 
and the love of national peace. The Col- | of my noble friend. . 
lege of Dublin would not address the throne | Lord Milton declared that he should con- 
on the ministerial change which: had taken | sider himself guilty of a dereliction of his 
place; the seat of learning would not dis-' duty tothe great and independent body of 





grace itself by lending support to this yulgar 
‘and abominable cry of the Church. in Dan- 
ger. ‘They whowere well acquainted with 


‘ the precepts and interests of religion, knew | 


best to défend that religion by a religious 
dignity and a Christian moderation. They 
wisely separated an inviolable reverence for 
their King from an attachment to a despica. 
ble court intrigue. The: city of Dublin also 
disbelieyed this church alarm, and even the 
most illiberal; 1 myself found free from the 
animosity of religious madness, - }t was 
true that the corporation voted an address to 
the throne; but’though bound to my coun- 
fry by the ties of honours conferred for ser- 
yiees performed, and: though [ can differ 
from any part of my. constituents. but with 
regret, yet [will boldly say, that my own 
ppinions on ihis-sulject,-are the opinions of 


- - _ 


freeholders who delegated to him the imp 

| tant trust of representing them, if hesu 

‘a question which brought the conduct 
his majesty'’s ministers into consideration, 
| to pass without his decided and most unequr 
yocal animadversion. The right hon. chat 
cellor of the exchequer, had cayilled ‘ant 
endeavoured to prove, that the period when 
himself ‘and: his colleagues had dared 
advise his majesty to dissolve the lastparlit 
ment, was the least likely to interrupt the 
public. business, But the charge again 
them was. not only the interruption whid 
the public business received by that measure; 
it-went further; it arraigned them.of pot 
poning that méasure, until they had asc 
tained their strength, and -then recurriag 
toa dissolutron, because they were unable 
yto’ meet: the. support of an independep 
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_ Made to the country. 
‘acountry so distinguished for sound judg- 
‘ment, and strong understanding, as this 
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lent... When unable to new model 
Ee ectcaent. they resorted to this profii- 
and corrupt exercise of the prerogative. 
The noble lord , observed, that the king's 
‘contained anintimation of an intention 
to revive the Committee of Finance; but 
this passage in the speech he considered as a 
Kind of lure for public credulity, and insert- 
ed: solely to catch the vulgar eye; for 
what ‘reformation or improvement. of any 
kind) could be expected from - ministers 
whose first act on coming into power was 
the introduction into his majesty’s councils 
of a person stigmatized and pronounced 
ilty of mal-practices by the house of 
commons? What could be expected, he 
egged to ask, fron minister; who had thus 
‘set the authority and decision of parliament 
at defiance, in order to accomplish their 
own ends; quite regardless, as the fact had 
oved, of the substantial interest of the 
country? It was truly laughable, if he 
could for a moment treat so important a 
«question with levity, to hear them say that 
they had appealed to the sense of the country : 
what, make an appeal to the sense of the 
country, surely ministers must have meant 
that they appealed to the nonsense of the 
country, for it was from that’ chiefly 
‘they received support and co-operation. In 
afew places, they had indeed gained some 
advantage immediately after the dissolution, 
from the abominable cry of ‘‘ No Popery,” 
but at a time a little more remote from the 


dissolution of parliament, they failed in most 


places to accomplish their object, because 
men began to reflect seriously, and to exa- 
mine coolly into the nature of the appeal 
It was impossible in 


was, that deception could be long practised 


» with success, and accordingly, the first mo- 


ments of deliberation and enquiry dissipated 
the mist of hypocrisy, and exposed to public 
view the design of ministers.—He begged 
pardon for trespassing so long on the time 
ofthe house, but he could:not forego this 
opportunity of shewing to his constituents 
and to, the nation, the opinion which he 
entertained of men, whose first act, as he 
had already stated, was to recall to his ma- 
jesty’ s councils, profligacy and corruption. 
Mr. R. S. Dundas hoped the house would 
excuse him, if he was unwilling to suffer a 


‘moment. to pass without replying to what 
‘had just fallen fram the noble lord. He 
-contended that the acquittal in the impeach- 
gent, from which lord Melville had not 


P 
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shrunk, left: him as clear ‘of imputa- 
tion, as if he had never been accused. “If 
the tribunal was competent, if the prosecu 
tion was not remiss, if the verdict was not 
incomplete, if there was any thing-in En- 
glish justice, it was that an ‘individual so 
acquitted could not again be arraigned. He 
looked upon the ‘resolution against lord 
Melville as virtually annulled by his lord- 
ship’s acquittal, or he should long: since 
have moved-for its erasure from the Journals 
[a cry of move now,’ move, from both 
sides of the house.} He should move, 
but that he thought the resolution already 
annulled. If the noble lord thought other- 
wise, let him name a day, and he would 
be ready to go into the question with him 
‘upon a resolution of censure upon his mae 
ty’s ministers for the recall.’ 

Mr. Bathurst would confine himself en- 
tirely to the consideration of what the pre- 
sent. ministers had done; the question of 
their appointment having been already decid- 
ed. He would judge his majesty’s ministers 
by their acts, and the only act of theirs 
that could come now under consideration 
was the dissolution of parliament. This 
act he thought justifiable under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, and it was enough 
for him that it was justifiable, to induce 
him to vote in favour of the address and 
against the amendment. 

Lord Pollington was sorry to hear the 
name of the sovereign brought forward in 
the discussions of that house, a thing which 
should never be done without absolute ne- 
cessity. He thought the late dissolution a 
very great interruption to private as well as 
public business in that house ; and he took 
occasion to observe, without saying *who 
was the cause of it, that the. cry of “ No 
Popery,” was an infamous one. 

General Hope atverted to what had been 
said on the subject of lord Meiville’s trial. 
That noble lord had‘ been punished, ‘and 
twice unjustly. He was punished before 


‘trial, which nobody could dispute ‘was un- 


just. He-was punished after he was acquit- 
ted, which was equally unjust ; this lie 
meant to refer to what had been said of that 
noble lord, under the authority of the ‘late 
administration. He thought that the most 
prominent, as well asthe most beautiful part 
of our constitution, was the administra‘ion of 
justice under it ; but even that had not re- 
strained the party rage of the late adminis- 
tration The impeachment of that--noble 
lord had been carried on by party, aided: tiy 
no inconsiderable share of personal vanity* ; ; 
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and under that impression ‘certain gentle- 
men acted, or they never woujd have be- 
come prosecutors.— 


The Speaker reminded the hon. general’ 


that he had transgressed the boundaries of 
order, in imputing unworthy motives to.any 
hon. member of that house. : 
oMr. Croker was happy to find the address 
now before the house unobjectionable, for 
it had been objected to, and the amendment 
‘was brought forward on the part of the late 
administration, to censure the conduct of 
the present ; when they, the late adminis- 
tration, dared not bring forward any one 
measure of their own while in power ; for 
this opinion he appealed to the house, whe- 
ther that was not the view of the motion 
for this amendment; whether it did not re- 
late purely to what passed formerly, and 
which, whether right or wrong, could not 
now be altered,- and therefore there could 
-be no good in discussing it? And yet, such 
was the course which was recommended to 
us by opposition, at atime when the map of 
Europe was only another word almost for 
the map of France; thus it was pro 
that the time of the house should be taken 
ap in hearing contests for places and power. 
Much had been said about the secret advi- 
sers of the crown, he wished to know . whe- 
‘ther it was to be contended that it was un- 
constitutional for the king ever to have any 


adviser who was unknown to the house of 
commons ; or would they call his majesty 
to the bar of that house on any subject in 


which his adviser was unknown ? If that 
was Constitutional doctrine, it was unknown 
tohim. Conduct had been observed that 
‘was infamous, as a noble lord had elegantly 
expressed it. Now, as to Ireland, he would 
venture to say, that as to political matters, 
that description was much more applicable 
to the late than to the present administra- 
tion. And as to what had been said of the 
family at Wexford, whose name, from the 
pronunciation of the noble lord, he did not 
wnderstand, he would invite the nobte lord 
to look at the last election but one for Wex- 
ford, and there he would find the conduct of 
the late administration in its true light. I will 
ask, said the hon, gent., the noble lord not 
to interferein any of our concerns in Ireland; 
we are friends of peace, and I therefore ad- 
vocate the non-advocating of the noble Jord. 
As to what had been said by the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Grattan) he had told the house 
that ministers, on the subject of the catholics, 
ynust either abandon their argaments or 
abandon the army. There was no occasion to 





do either. Last year we had heard thesam 
sentences on the same subject; we wep 
told that we should by refusing what wa 
asked, paralyze the army, and dismantle the 
navy; but there was ‘no truth in it. We 
were told also that we should not inherit ogg 
country, and that the inhabitants should be 
deprived of their mother. It was in yaig 
to talk of fleets or armies, the only thing t» 
give tranquility to Ireland was unanimity i 
that house. - Emancipation might do some. 
thing, but without unanimity nothing would 
be effectual there. He was a friend tothe 
most general toleration that could be desired 
by any statesman: he did sincerely 

to see the day when the happy work w 


be completed of the emancipation of the” 


catholics ; but more had been done already 
for them in his majesty’s gracious reign than 
at any former period ; more had been done 


for the. dissipation of bigotry than saan 


former reign. He-wished for the inhabitay 
of Ireland the full benefit of the constita. 
tion like other men, but that wasa thing not 


‘to be aecomptished in half a session of 


liament. He did not blame the late admi- 
nistration for their motives in the late mea 
sures they offered on behalf of the cathe 
lics, but ithad.a singularly unfortunate ef 
fect, for it disgusted those whom it professed 
to relieve, and enraged those whom it dis 
appointed. There had been much att 
made use of to mislead the Irish people, 
There was a person of the name of Keogh, 
who had delivered a speech to the Catholics 
in Ireland, and that speech had been aftete 
wards made up into a pamphlet, which was 
of the most treasonable and rebellious tens 


dency that ever disgraced the country iq 


which it appeared, and so the house would 
say if they read it ; but the house of com 
mons attentively perused Jarge folios on 
the affairs of India, while it would not look 
at a small pamphlet on those of Ireland, 
It was owing to inflammatory harangues, 
however, that men committed such exces 
es ; and those who committed them were 
not genuine Irish catholics, but they were 
French Demagogues, Jacobins, and French 
emissaries; They had at one time, how. 
ever, been so furious, that the right hom 
gent. himself (Mr. Grattan), could not go 
to the Irish house of commons without his 
sabre, for which reasons, Ireland should 
give a specimen of at least ten years wi 

out rebellion, before she could reasonably 
look for emancipation : ten years was buta 
short period of probation on such an acti: 
sion, it was only three years beyond the pe 
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fodofa common apprenticeship. But it 
pad been said that his majesty had been un- 
favourably advised towards his Catholic sub- 
iects, Had gentlemen eer cor the series 
f indulgences his majesty had been graci- 
4 pleased to shew them? Had they 
en what his majesty did in the year 
1780, when he became the bold defender 
of his Popish subjects against a protestant 
By this and by other acts, all ranks 
of his majesty’s subjects, of whatever per- 
wasion, were sure of benefiting by his pa- 
ternal solicitude for his people. These 
were his sentiments ; and he uttered them, 
pot with a view to please ministers, for he 
knew none of them personally ; he did not 
thiak that he ever was in the same room 
with any of them; certainly he had no- 
thing to ask of them; but he delivered 
these sentiments on the pure principles of 
independence. He should oppose the 
amendment, and most heartily support the 
address. : 
Mr. Stuart Wortley took notice of what 
the noble lord (Milton) had advanced con- 
eeming his constituents. That noble lord 
had'impressed the house with an idea that 
the majority of the landed proprietors, and 
of the commercial interest inthe county of 
York, as stated by the noble lord, was in fa- 
your of the late administration : though the 
noble lord had obtained a majority, it arose 
from the misconception of the clothiers, 
With'respect to the conduct of one of the 


was no proof whatever that the late minis- 
fers were more popular than their succes- 


sors. 
' Mr. William Smith agreed with the right 
hon. gent. (Mr Bathurst) that the question 
lay within a very narrow compass, but differ- 
edfrom him in. his view of it. Hedid not 
think that the question lay, in the first in- 
stance, between the king and his ministers, 
though the present ministers had made it a | 
colour to answer their’ own views through- 
out the country. In saying this, he had no 
gecasion, on his own part, to quarrel with 
them for the dissolution, because it afforded 
him an opportunity of proving again the 
opinion which his constituents enter- 
tained of his consistency and opposition to 
the system supported by the present minis- 
ters, Heasked the present administration 
What they had made-of their ery of ‘* No 
Popery” at Bristol, Liverpool, Westmin- 
ser, and Middlesex ? He was decidedly in 
favour of the amendment. 
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did not believe his ill-treatment at Bristol 
was owing toany such cry. 

Mr. Ryder said, that when his right hon: 
friend, the present chancellor of the exches 
quer, consented to continue as attorney 
neral, when Mr. Pitt came last into adminis« 
tration, he did so under an éxpress stipula« 
tion that if the Catholic measure should be 
brought forward, he should oppose it. Gens 
tlemen on the other side of the house com- 
plained of the manner in which the Catho< 
Jie bill had been opposed ; it was theit own 
fault for bringing it forward ; they prodaced 
every thing they now conpplained of. “ As 
to the late administration, as 4 body, he had 
to observe, that some of them were great 
men, but they were made up of discordant 
materials: like those of 1784, they ptomi- 
sed a good deal, ced upon themselves 
much, but produced but little, and they met 
much the same fate, their dismissal being 
followed by a dissolution of parliament. 
With regard to the leading member of the 
late administration, the late Mr. Fox; of 
his talents there was but one opinion ; of 
their application, a great variety. . In oppo- 
sition, he had done much mischief. In go- 
vernment he might have done much good ; 
but really, with the exception of the Slave 
Trade bill, and the New Plan of Finance, 
which was a good measure, although the 
defects of it were numerous, he knew of no 
public measure that reflected honour on the 
late administration. 

Lord Temple said, the question before 
the House had been amply discussed, and 
he would only make a few observations in 
vindication of the late Administration. The 
cry against the Catholic bill had been raised 
by the present ministers for the purpose of 
injuring those who projected it. How far” 
that cry had succeeded would be proved. 
He should, however, think the house dig 
graced itself if it did‘hot approve of the late 
ministers, as no fair pretence had been stated 
for the imputations east on them. 

Lord Henry Petty rose, and said, before 
he offered to explain some particulars rela- 
tive to the late administration, he felt 
anxious to hear what reason could be assign 
ed for the late'act of dissolving the parliament 
without any apparent cause; but no satis- 
factory observations had transpired on that 
subject. The Catholic bill had been discuss- 
ed last session of parliament, and if any 
animosity had been excited in the-country, 
it was by the character given of that bill, not 
by the bill itself. It would occur that no 








“Mt, Bathurst explained, and said that he | 
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cry had been raised against the bill when’ it 
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was: first. proposed in’ parliament ; but the | 
right hon. the chancellor of the exchequer | 
and» his ‘colleagues: had opposed it, as‘ the , 
means. of getting into office. An.allusion | 
was made by a. noble lord relative to. the | 
Qpinion of lord Somers. He had read. the ' 
passage from lord Somers, who stated that 
the parliament ought not to be prorogued, 
unti}, the petitions before the house were 
satisfactorily answered. He was inclined to 
give “eredit to the statement, for he found 
it.corroborated by historical fact. With re- 
spect to the observations which fell from the 
chancellor of the exchequer, relative to the 
appointment of 300 Surveyors of Taxes, he 
_ ‘would state the fact: in the sammer before 
the last, not owing to any communication 
with the treasyry, the Board of Excise pro- 
posed to the treasurya scheme for improving 
the revenue, by the appointment of the 
officers alluded to. The plan was adopted, 
and recommendations were given represent~ 
ing persons fit to become surveyors, Their 
appointments were not made out, but letters 
were written, stating that attention should 
be paid to the recommendations. He con- 
sidered this circumstance advantagevus to 
the revenue, and was anxious to submit to 
any investigation the right hon. gent. might 
think fit to bring forward. ie 
_ Mr. Canning replied to the principal argnu- 
ments which had been urged in support of 
theamendment. Healludedto the different 
accounts which had been given of the late 
change of: administration. At one time, 
the honourable gentlemen stated, that they 
had voluntatily retired from office, and at 
another, that they had waited until they 
were forced to abandon their places. They 
might choose which of these cases they. liked 
hest, but he could not allow them to take to 
themse]ves both all the grace of resignation, 
and all the grievance of dismissal. ‘The lat- 
ter, however, was the event. They had stuck 
with great obstinacy to their situations, and 
a main objection which seemed to be urged 
againstsome of his friends was, that they 
wanted that first quality of great statesmen— 
tenacity of place. In reply to the objection 
of a noble lord (Cochrane) in alluding to 
Constantinople. and Egypt, that the address 
seemed to imply a censure on his majesty’s 
late ministers, with respect to the distribu- 
tion of the military and naval force of the 
country, he observed, that. such certainly 
was not the object of the addyess. It had 
merely been intended to state facts with 
regard to the situation of this country and of 





Europe. He begged, however, in saying 


this, “that ‘it might not be supposed: hig 
majesty’s government had no opinion on the 
subjects alluded to by the noble lord. . That 
opinion might in due time. be expressed 
but he would not have it understood that: his 
majesty’s ministers were pledged to any_par, 
ticular proceedings. He alluded to the libelg 
which had appeared against himself and hig 
friends near him. With regard to’ ong 
which had been published, in order to in. 
sinuate, that he had in a certain case been in. 
fluenced by a corrupt motive, if the noble 
lord (Howick) had searched the records of 
his office, he. would have found that that- 
proceeding had originated in an act signed 
by the hand of Mr. Fox. 
Mr. T. Grenville replied to the observa. 
tions of the last speaker, and particularly 
complained of the insinuations thrown out 
against the late administration, with res 
to the expeditions to Turkey and Egypt. He 
remarked, that the opinion which had fallen 
from the right hon. secretary, respecting 
the: subject of Turkey and Egypt, was very 
different from that stated by the chancellor 
of the exchequer. The latter right hon, 
gerit. had disavowed any intention to impute 
blame on the late administration with regard 
to those points. The language of the right 


hon. secretary was however very different, » 


He broadly insinuated censure. This con- 
duct he could not but regard as highly un- 
justifiable. If no blame was-meant, why 
make the insinuation ? He trusted that either 
no ipsinuation would be made, orthat a direct 
charge would be brought forward. Ifa 
distinct charge of censure was advanced, his 
friends knew how to meet and refuteit. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that a noble 
friend of his (lord Milton) had been spo- 
ken of in terms of great asperity, because 
he alluded to his constituents, and spoke of, 
them, it was said, as if nobody else in the 


house had constituents. He would ask the; 


right hon. secretary, if he had constituents 
in the sense in which the word was under- 
stood by the noble lord?, When the right, 


hon. secretary had, in pursuance of his av-, 
dacious and unconstitutional threat, sent the: 


members of the last parliament back to their 
constituents, did he himself venture to ap- 
peal to any popular body ? The noble se- 
cretary of state near him had once represents 


eda populous county in Ireland, and had- 


afterwards been rejected. But it did not 
appear, with all the anxiety of the present 


administration to appeal to the sense of the, 


people, that the noble viscount had thought it 
advisable to submit his conduct to the judg: 
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ment of his old constituents in the county of 
Down. He alluded to what had fallen from 
a noble lord lately returned for the populous 
city of Westminster. 1t appeared, that nei- 
ther the amendment nor the address were ca- 
pable of satisfying that noble lord. He did 
not like the former, because he thought that 
to adopt it, would imply that the house 
approved of the conduct of the late adminis- 
tration. He condemned the address, on 
the other hand, because it seemed to contain 
a censure on the employment of the force 
of the country. In this dilemma, he was 
at aloss to conjecture how the noble lord 
would act; perhaps he would think it his 
duty not to vote at all. He alluded to the 
late contest for Wexford, and stated, from 
a paper which he held in his hand, that 
Mr, Ormsby, the solicitor for the forfeited 
estates in Ireland, went down to the elec- 
tion, and personally waitedon Mr. Grogan 
for the purpose of influencing him to sup- 
port the ministerial candidates, by a promise 
of the re-assignment of the estates of the 
late Cornelius Grogan, his brother, which 
were forfeited. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley declared, that the go- 
vernment of Ireland had not interfered, nor 

iven any instructions to Mr. Ormsby upon 
this subject: had any improper use been 
made of that influence, it was unknown to 
government. 

Sir John Newport said, the letter of Mr. 
Ormsby was perfectly compatible with the 
fact, and he called upon the right hon. bart. 
todeny it if he could. He challenged the 
tight hon, secretary himself to shew the 
contrary, and said, that the first object of 
the government was to dispossess him of the 
confidence of his constituents, but they failed 
in this as well as almost every other effort 
of a similar nature, and the proof of the 
fact was, that he had fourscore more votes 
_ on his last election, than he had when he 
was chancellor of the exchequer for that 
part of the United Kingdom. The abuse of 
the constitutional power in that country was 
most scandalous and disgraceful, and the 
primary object of the government was to 
carry their point by the worst kind of in- 


ing. 


Abercrombie, hon. J, 
Adam. Wm. 

Agar, Capt. 
Althorpe, Lord 
Auson, Georgé 
Antonié, Wm. Lee 
Anstruther, sir J. 
Aubrey, sir John 
Baring, Alex. 
Baring, Thos, 
Barham, J. Foster 
Bewicke, Calverley 
Bagenell, Walter 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Bernard, Scrope 
Byng, George 
Bradshaw, hon. C, 
Brand, hon. Thos, 
Bunbury, sir Chas. 
Butler, hon. J. 
Butler, hon, C H. 
Calcraft, sir Granby 
Calvert, N. 
Campbell, lord J. 
Camphell, Col. 
Cavendish, lerd G. H. 
Campbell, George 
Cavendish, Wm. 
Cavendish, G. 4. C. 
Coke, Thos. Wm, 
Coke, Edward 
Combe, H. 
Cowper, hon. S. 








fluence, 
The question being loudly called for, the 
house divided, when the numbers were, 
For the original Address — 350 
“~~ Against it 155 
Majority for the Ministry 195 
e house being resumed, the. Chancellor 
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Creevey, Thos. 
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Cuthbert, R. 
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Eden, hon. Wm. 
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Folkestone, lord 
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Frankland, Wm. 
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of the Exchequer gave notice, that he 
would, on Tuesday next, submit a motion 
for the consideration of the house respecting 
the revival of the Committee of Finance.— 
Adjourned at 6 o’clock on Saturday morn- 


List of the Minority. 


Hamilton, lord A. 
Hibbert, George 
Howard. hon. W, 
Howard, Henry 
Howick, lord 
Hippisley. sir J. C, 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hurst, R. 
Jervoise, C. J. 
Jekyll, T. 
Jackson Jolin 
Jonesy Love P, 
Kemp, Thos. 
Kensington, Lord 
Knox, hon. Thos. 
Knapp, G. 
Laing Malcolm 
Latouche, D. 
Latouche, R. 
Latouche, J. 
Lambe, hon. W, 
La:nbton, R. J. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Littleton, hon. W. 
Lioyd, J. M. 
Leach, John 
Lushington, S. 
Laurence, Dr. 
Mackdona'd, James 
Markham, J. 
Martin, H. 
Maule, hon. W. 
Maxwell, W. 
Mil'er, six Thos. 
Milbanke, sic R. 
Milner, s'r Wm, 
Milton, lord 
Madocks, W. A. 
Mills, Wm. 
Mahon, lord 
Meade, hon. J. 
Moore, P. 
Morpeth, lord 
Mostyn, sir Thos, 
Neviile, hon. R. 
Newport, sir John 
North, Dudiey 
Nugent, sir G. 
O’Callaghen, Col. 
Ord, Wm. 
Ossu'ston, lord 
Pierse, Henry 
Petty lord H. 
Phillips, W. 
Pollington, lord 
Pigott sir A. 
Peiham, hon. C. 
Power, R. 
Parnell, Henry 
Ponsonby, hon. F, 
Ponsonby, hon, G. 
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Prettle, hon.Wm. 
Pym, Francis 
Qu 'n, hon. W. 
pidiey. sir M. W. 
omi ly, sir S. 
Russell, lord W. 
Shakespeare, A. 
Sheily, Timothy 
Savage, F, 
Sharpe. RB: 
Shipley, cul. 
Smith, W. 
Smith, G. 
Smith, Joha 
Stanley; lord 
Stanley, Thos. 
Sommerville, sir M. 
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Templetown, lord 
Townshend, lord J. 
Tal ot, R, | 
Vernon, G. V. V. 
‘Ward, hon. J. W, 
‘Walpole, hon. G. 
Warrender, sir G. 
Wharton, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wardle, col, 
Williams, O. 
Windham, W. 
Western, C, C. 
Wynne, sir W. W. 
Wynne, C. W. W, 
Tellers. 
Calcraft, J. 


Taylor, M. Ay 


‘Temple, carl 
Taylor, C. W. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, June 27. 

(Mixvres.] Lord Folkestone gave notice, 
that he should on Monday move, that the 
papers relative to the Affairs of India, com- 
monly called the Oude Papers, be re-print- 
ed.—Mr, Lethbridge presented a Petition 
from Mr. Palmer of the Post Office, praying 
for public money, as a remuneration for his 
services.. The petition, and also the pro- 
ceedings of the committee to whom the 
matter had been referred in the year 1797, 
were ordered to be printed; and ‘the hon. 
member gave notice, that he should on 
Tuesday move for the house to go into a 
Committee, to take the same into considera- 
tion.—Sir S. Romilly presented a petition 
from 130 persons confined for debt in the 
King’s Bench Prison, 54 of whom were 
charged in execution, and the remaining 76 
on mesne process. They were ready, he 
said, to give up all their property to their 
creditors, who refused to consent to their 
being set atliberty on such terms: 112 of 
the number had families dependant upon 
them for support, and the pbumber of their 
children amounted tog347. The petition 
prayed for revision of the laws of debtor and 
creditor. lt was-his wish not to have pre- 
sented this petition, because it had been 
said in another place, that He had it in con- 
templation :to bring in a bill to alter and 
amend these laws, when, in fact, he had no 
such intention. The reason why he did not 
bring forward sach a measure was, that 
he had not been able todiscover any effectual 


remedy for the very great evil complained 


of. _However, as 
desirous .that ‘he 


the petitioners were 
should present their 


petition ‘to the honse, he thought ‘it his: 


duty to’ comply ‘with their request, though 
he should net follow it up with any to- 
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tion, except that it should lie on the table, 
He had presented the petition on the earlie 
opportunity, in order that, if the busine 
should be taken up by parliament, gentle. 
men might have the most ample time possis 
ble afforded for directing their attention to the 
subject. The petition was then brought up, 
and ordered to lie on the table-—Lord How. 
ick thovght it necessary, in order to ju 

of the nature of the resolution to be proposed 
by the chancellor of the exchequer on Mon. 
day next, relative to Private Bills, that the 
house should be in possession of information 
respecting the actual state of the private 
business at the late dissolution. As he did 
not suppose there could be any objection to 
the production of the information he requir. 
ed upon this head, he should move, “ That 
there be laid before the house, an account of 
all the Private Bills, which were in then 
progress through that house on the 27th of 
April last, specifying the stages to which 
they had severally arrived ; and of all the 
Private Bills, that had passed, but had not 
received the royal assent.” Ordered.—Lord 
Howick adverting to the statement made on 
the preceding evening by the chancellor of 
the exchequer, relative to the conduct of 
government in having acted upon the pro- 


visions of the American Treaty bill, after 


that bill had expired, ‘thought that the house 
should be made acquainted with the extent 
to which such provisions had been acted upon 
without the authority of law. This information 
would be necessary previous to the discussion 
of the bill of indemnity, which the right hon, 
gent. proposed to bring forward. He did not 
imagine there could be any objection to the 
production of Copies of all Orders from the 
different Public Offices, since the 27th of 
April, for the Collection of Duties not autho- 
rized by law. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not apprehend that there was 
any other order, but the Order of Council, 
dated the 27th of May, for continuing the 
regulations of the act that had expired, till 
other provisions should be prepared: by pat- 
liament, that could be produced on this sub- 
ject, and that order he held in his*hand, and 
had brought down to present to the house 
this day. The chancellor of the exchequer 
then presented the Order of Council which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed—Lord Howick moved, that there 
be laid before this house, an account shew- 
ing the amount of all sums of money that 
have been issued at the receipt of the Ex- 
chequer to the ‘paymaster general of the 
forces, the treasurer of the navy, thie trea 
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surer.of the ordnance, and for all other pub- 
lic services, between the 28th of April and 
the 27th of June instant ; specifying the funds 
out of which the same have been issued. 
Ordered.— Mr. Bankes gave notice, that on 
Monday next, he should move for leave to 
bring ina bill to prevent the granting of 
Places or Officesin reversion. It had also 
been his intention to give notice of a motion 
for the revival of the Finance committee, 
but that was in other hands, in which he was 
lappy to see it, and he trusted that no time 
would be lost in bringing it forward.—Mr. 
Whitbread gave notice, that on Monday 
sennight, he should submit a motion to 
the house, relative to the State of the Na- 
tion. The hon gent. also gave notice, that 
on Friday, he should move for the revi- 
yal of one or two of the bills for the 
education and relief of the Poor.—Mr. 
Croker wished to know from the noble 
lord opposite, who had in the debate of 
the preceding night, adverted to the subject 
of Tithes in Ireland, whether it was his in- 
tention to bring forward any measure on 
that subject this session? The hon. member 
was proceeding to comment on the impor- 
tance of the question to Ireland, when he 
wasteminded by the Speaker, of his being 
notin order—Lord Howick replied, that 
there had been plans for the amelioration 
of the Tithes system in Ireland, under 
the consideration of his Majesty's late mi- 
nisters, and that it was their intention as 
soon as they could bring any one to matu- 
rity, to submit it to parliament. He had 
dlluded to the subject on the preceding 
evening only to recommend it to the most 
setious attention of his majesty’s ministers, 
He did not mean to take up the question this 
session, but might in a future session, though 
forevery reason he thought it better that 
such a measure should originate with go- 
vernment.—Mr. Hall brought up the report 
of the address, which was agreed to, and 
the address ordered to be presented by such 
Members as are of his majesty's ptivy-coun- 
til—The lords commissioners’ speech on 
opening the session was then ordered to be 
teferred ‘to a committee of the whole house 
o Monday.—iord Castlereagh brought 
down the following Message from the’ 
King; viz.—* George R. His Majesty 
“ being desirdfls of conferring a signal mark 
“of his favour and approbation on major 
“general sir John Stuart, knight of the 
“most honourable order of the bath, in 
“, ca qence of the eminent services ren- 
“ dered by him in the brilliant and decisive 
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victory obtained by the troops under his. 

command against a superior French foree 

upon the plains of Maida, on the 4th 

day of July 1806, and of the valour and. 

skill displayed by him on that occasion, 

recommends it to his faithful Commons 
** toenable his majesty to make provision 
** for securing to the said sir John Stuart a 
** pension of 10001. per annum for the 
‘* term of his natural life, G.R." Order 
ed to be taken into corsideratign on Men- 
day.—The usual resolutions respecting the 
Trial of Election petitions were then yoted, 
and petitions -were presented, complaining 
of the returns for Saltash, Horsham, and. 
Great Grimsby. The first was ordered ta 
be taken into consideration on the 14th of 
July, and the two others on the 16th. In an- 
swer toa question from lord Temple res- 
pecting the course proposed to be adopted. 
concerning the Election petitions, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer replied, that it would 
not be desirable to proceed with any petitions 
this session, which would be likely to ex- 
tend to any length in the examination of 
their merits, 

[Inpia Bupcet.]—Mr. Hiley Addington 
seeing his hon. friend (Mr. R. Dundas) in 
his place, wished to know whether it was his 
intention to bring forward the accounts.of 
the East India Company this session. If so, 
he trusted that he would bring them forward , 
on as early a day as possible. 

Mr. &. Dundas replied that it was certain-, 
ly his intention to bring forward the accounts 
of the East India Company this session, and 
that no. time should be unnecessarily Jost, 
At the same time he begged to remind the 
right hon. gent. that for some years back, 
these accounts had been ope year in arrears. 
It was his intention to endeavour to bring up, 
that arrear in the present session, and the 
right hon, gent. must be aware that this 
would require some time. 

Lord Howick observed, that from the pa- 
pers then upon the table it appeared, that, 
upon acomparison of the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure of the Company in India, there, © 
was a deficit in the latter of above two mil- 
lionsand a half. ‘Lhis wasa state of things, 
in which any one might see that it was ims, 

ssible for the company. to go on, without 
some adequate provision to make good this 
deficit. It was the more necessary, as the 
public had keen Jed to expect that there 
would be a considerable participation, de- 
rived from the East India Company's funds, | 
in aid of the national resources. He wished 
to knew whether the hon. gent, meant to, 
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bring forward any proposition upon that 
subject. 

Mr. &. Dundas informed the noble Jord, 
that it was his intention, at an early day, 
to propose some regulations respecting the 
affairs of India, which would include the 
point to which the noble lord had adverted. 
He was afraid, however, that he should not 
be able to bring forward the annual accounts 
at so early a day, as only a few of the ships 
had-yet arrived, and it would be desirable to 
have the accounts stated in the most correct 
manner that was possible. 

{ints Revenue Birzs.] The order of 
the day being read for the house going into 
a cominittee on the Irish Revenue bills, and 
the question being put, that the Speaker da 
Jeave the chair, 

Lord Howick rose, not to oppose the mo- 
tion, but simply to observe that, by the 
dissolution of parliament, they had been 
placed in this situation, that about two mil- 
lions of money, raised under the Irish Re- 
venue acts, must either not be levied at all, 
or myst be collected on British subjects with- 
out any legal authority. Without sending 
the act of parliament by a balloon, or a car- 
rying pigeon, it was out of the natare of 
things, even supposing it to pass both houses 
with the most unexampled rapidity, that it 
could arrive in Ireland till several days after 
the existing act had expired. 

Mr. Rose argued that the hereditary du- 
ties to which ll guods were already subject, 
would, even in the event of the payment of 
the additional revenues being resisted, which 
was not probable, enable the revenue offi- 
cers, on the arrival of the act, stiii to levy the 
additional duties with precisicn. 

Mr. Foster observed, that a similar dilem- 
ma had already twice occurred, and no bad 
consequences had resulted. 

Sir John Newport was glad the right hon. 
gent. had stated this fact. He would tell the 
house how the dilemma had been got the 
better of ; it was only done by adding one 
illegal act to another; by informing those 
who sefused to pay the additional duties on 
the goods which they had removed in the 
mean time, that until they paid such addi- 


tional duties, they should not be allowed Om 


Jand any more goods. The father-in-law o 
the present member for Dublin (Mr. Shaw) 
rather than do so had retired from business 
sooner than he intended; declaring that he 
would never submit to the allowing the Cus- 
tom House officers to take from him what 
they were not entitled to bylaw. In this 
way the merchants in Ireland had been sur- 
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charged every year, except the year whenha 
had the management of the Revenue of Tre. 
Jand.— After some additional conversation 
the honse went into a committee. Orderég 
that the report be brought up on Monday, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 29. 

[American Trape Biiz.]—Lord Hay. 
kestury presented, by his majesty’s com 
mand, the Order in Council, continyj 
the provisions of the American Intercoursg 
act, which expired during the recess, and 
gave notice that it was the intention of his 
majesty’s government to propose to patlia, 
ment a bill for continuing the above act for 
atime to be then specified, and to propose in 
such bill a clause of Indemnity for the ad. 
vice given to his majesty to continue the 
provisions of the former act, after it had 
legally expired. 

Lord Auckland stated that the reason he 
did not, when in office, recommend the 
continuance of the act which had now ex. 
pired was the pending negociation with 
America. He trusted, that when the treaty 
which was the result of that negociatiog 
came to be discussed, it would be discussed as 
a treaty ratified, and he felt satisfied it 
would be found that every possible attention) 
had been paid to the interests of this coun, 
try. He thought it but fair now to state, 
that when the question of the renewal of 
the American Intercouse act came to be dis. 
cussed, he should probably be of opinion, 
that the same reasons which before operated 
did net exist for the continuance of the act, 
One part of it, in particular, he objected to, 
and was objected to during the negociation; 
he alluded to that part of it which allowed 
to the Americans a carrying-trade between 
our possessions in the East Indies and Eu- 
rope. 

Lord Holland referred to the Bill of Rights 
to prove the illegality of levying money by 
the authority of the crown, without the 
consent of parliament, and which he con- 
tended was done in the present instance, by 
continuing to levy duties without any com- 
petent authority. 

Lord Hawkesbury admitted that it wasan 
infraction of thelaw, and therefore his ma 


jesty’s ministers came to parliament for in 
demnity. Admitting the general principle, 
as stated by the noble lord, he wished tobe 
understood that this case must stand upon tls 
own special circumstances, of which that 
Louse would judge when the subject cam 


regularly before them. 
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Lord Grenville contended that the order 
of council forievying duties which had no le- 
existence was a violation of a most impor- 
tant constitutional principle, which ought to 
undergo the most serious discussion in that 
house. Ministers had advised his majesty to 
levy duties for a whole month without any le- 
| authority, and now proposed to introduce a 
clause in the bill intended to be brought in 
to indemnify themselves for this violation of 
the law. He thought at least that house 
ought to have the opportunity of discussing 
the great question involved in this act of the 
ministers in a manner which its importance 
deserved, and not in the shape of a clause 
tacked to a money bill. 

Lord Holland considered the question of 
somuch importance, that he decmed it ne- 
cessary to move for the appointment of a 
committee to search for precedents since, the 
year 1088, of money being levied or ap- 
plied by the crown without the authority of 

rhament 

Eari bathurst explained the nature of the 
operation of ihe order of council, which in 
fact raised no new duties, and raised in many 
instances less duties, in no instance higher 
than the crown was legally entitied to after 
the expiration of the act under a former sub- 
sisting art. 

Lord Grenville contended that this state- 
ment did not aiter the nature of the case. By 
Jevying lower duties than the crown was 
legally en<itled to, might, in some instances, 
be levying more money than before, as in 
the case ot prohibitory duties, in which, by 
lessening the duty, more money might be 
raised. It was still, therefore, a violation of 
the principles of the constitution, for which 
. only urgent and imperious necessity could be 
pleaded, and if the necessity arose out of 
the late dissolution of pariiament, it would 
still remain for ministers to account for their 
conduct in advising a dissolution of parlia- 
ment, without making provision for the 
legal continuance of an act which they after- 
wards deemed it necessary to continue without 
legal authority. 

The Lord Chancellor defended the expe- 
diency of the order of council, but admitted 
that it might be more adviseable to bring the 
indemnity as a separate measure before par- 
liament. 

Lord Harrowby urged that the order of 
council only went to carry into effect the 
last known intentions of the legislature ;_ si- 
milar circumstances had repeatedly happened 
under almost every governmént, and in many 
istances an indemnity had not been applied 
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for. He conceived the motion of the noble 
lord (Holland) was not called for by any cir- 
cumstances in the present case, which was 
nothing more than a mere formal violation of 
the law. 

Lord Grenville observed that the argument 
of the noble lord (Harrowby) did not apply, 
as it was a matter of great doubt, whether 
the legislature would again continue the act ; 
it therefore did not appear that ministers 
had carried into effect the intentions of the 
legislature.—Some further observations were 
made by lords Hawkesbury, Auckland, 
Holland, Grenville, Boringdon, the earls of 
Lauderdale, Roslyn, and the lord chancellor, 
after which lord Hawkesbury moved the pre- 
vious question, which was put and carried. 

Lord Grenville wished for some farther 
information with respect to any subsequent 
directions for carrying the order of council 
into effect. 

Lord Hawkestury said he would make the 
necessary inquiries. 

{Scorcs JuDICATURE BILL.]} Lord 
Grenville moved tur leave to present two 
bills for ihe amendment of the Judicature 
of that part of the united kingdom, called 
Scotland. His lordship stated, that there 
was nothing new in his motion, for that 
these bills were presented pursuant to reso- 
lutions passed in a former session, and which 
resolutions were framed, proposed and pas- 
sed, with the avowed determination not to 
take the people of Scotland by surprise, but, 
on the contrary, to afford the most ample 
opportunity to that part. of the united king- 
dom to deliberate upon, and maturely to 
consider the necessity and importance of pas- 
sing the bills here proposed, without any- 
unnecessary or further delay. If any delay had 
occurred in the passing of these bills, it wasnot 
the fault of the mover of the resolutions, 
in which it was expressly provided, that 
these bills should be passed in the present 
session, as their great and expedient ad- 
vantages were called for, upon the admitted 
defects and insufficiency of the present mode 
of administering justice in Scotland. The 
titlesof these bills were, a bill forthe Amelio- 
ration of the Administration of Justice in 
Scotland, in certain Civil Causes, by the 
trial by Jury; and a_ bill for the better re- 
gulating the court of session in Scotiand. 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that he was 
a friend to the principles of these bills, but 
that great difficulties having occurred in some 
of the clauses therein, he had proposed a- 
nother bill, which he hoped. would stand 
clear of several objections in the noble lord’s 
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bills, or resolutions, and which bill, the 
lord Chancellor stated, he would bring for- 
ward inthe next session of parliament, it 
being mavitestly too late to introduce such 
@ subject in this. 

Lord Grenvilie replied, that.as the sub- 
ject of these bills was fully and universally 
understand, and imperiously called for, to 
put an end to an admitted and crying de- 
fect in the administration of justiee in 
Scotland, there was abundant time for pass- 
ing these bills, which had been so long con- 
sidered and adjusted, unless it was the object 
of his majesty’s ministers, to have, for their 
own convenience, dissolved the late parlia- 
ment, and to make this so short, as that no 
efficient or important business could be done 
in it; which intention of the ministry would 
be fully evinced, by the result of this. ques- 
tion, in rejecting, or even postponing these 
bills. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, he felt himself 
warranted in insisting on a.notice, previous 
to the bringing these bills forward, although 
he felt no’ difficulty in asserting, that the 
great body of the Scotch nation were not for 
the change proposed. 

The Duke of Athol stated, that he had 
taken care to make inquiries upon the sub- 
ject, and found that it was not the general 
sénse of the people of Scotland to have these 
bills passed at present, 

The Earl of Rosslijn stated that it was the 
general and prevailing sense of the country, 
that such bills were necessary, and that he 
wondered to hear such a change of senti- 
ments in those noble lords, who in the last 
session were such strenuous approvers of the 
measure. , 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended that 
these bi!!s should not be postponed, on ac- 
count of the act of the ministry, in dissolving 
thelate parliament ; as such a dissolution, un 
necessary, in his opinion, caused much 
delay to many measures of urgent and impor- 
tant necessity. He stated, that the sense 
of that great and enlightened body, the 
Scotch bar; had been taken upon this subject, 
as also that of the commercial and mer¢an- 
tile interests of that country, which were 
in unison with the noble mover for the expe- 
dieacy and necessity of the speedy passing of 
these bills. 

The Duke of Athol again rose,and stated, 
that notwithstanding all the noble eari had said, 
he knew that the present measure was not 
the universal or general sense of the Scotch 
nation.—The bills were then read a first 
time and ordered to be. printed.. 
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=== 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 29. 

[Minutes.]. Sir S. Romilly obtaineg 
leave to bringin a bill for rendering the, 
freehold property of persons subject to the 
bankrupt laws assets for the payment of their 
debta.—-On the motion of Mr, Long it way 
ordered, that there be Jaid before the h 
an, account of the expenditure of the British 
Museum in the years 1805 and 1806, tos. 
gether with an estimate of the expenditure, 
of 1807.—Mr. Rose presented a. petition: 
from the Trustees of the British Museum, 
setting forth, that the Trustees and adminig., 
trators of the will of the late marquis of, 
Lansdown have proposed to the consideration 
of the petitioners, the expediency of pure, 
chasing for the use of the public a valuable, 
collection of manuscripts belonging tothe said. 
late marquis of Lansdown, chiefly concerns, 


ing the public writings and records of this. 


country, composed and collected by William. 
lord Burghly, lord high treasurer in the 


reign of queen Elizabeth, sir Julius Caesar, | 


master of the rolls and judge of the high 
court of admiralty in the reigns of queen, 
Elizabeth andking James I., and other learns, 
ed and eminent persons; and that there jg; 
already in the British Museum a very valuas, 
ble and extensive collection of manuscripts 
important to the public, for the purpose of; 
elucidating the public history of this country, 
and for furnishing evidence of the rights and 
possessions of individuals, to which the 
Lansdown cellection of manuscripts would 
be a most valuable addition ; but that the, 
funds of the petitioners being insufficient; 
for the common annual expenditure of the 
Museum without the accustomed aid of 


parliament, they are unable to provide for: 


the purchase of the said collection of manu 
scripts; and therefore praying the house to: 
take the matter into consideration, and to 
adopt such measures as to the house shall 
seem fit, for ascertaining the public import. 
ance of adding the Lansdown collection of 
manuscripts to those already lodged in the. 
British museum, and also the value of such 


collection ; and further to act therein as to. 


the House. shall seem meet.—Mr. Bankes,’ 
with a view to shew the progress that had 
been made towards rendering the British. 
Museum useful in the degree that it ought to 


be tothe public, moved, that there be laid 
before the house copies of all the Regulas: 


tions adopted for the better presetvation of 
the different collgetions, and for rendering 
them moge accessible to artists and others; 
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and also, an account of the number of per- 
sons admitted to see the Museum, since the 

r 1805, distinguishing the year, month, 

Ordered.—The house, on the motion 
of lord’ Castlereagh, went into a committee 
onhis majesty’s message, and resolved, nem. 
con., that a sum of 1000/. per annum be 

ted to his majesty out of the Consolidat- 
éd Fund, to be settled, during his natural 
jife, On general sir John Stuart. The house 
“then resumed, and the report was ordered to 
bereceived to-morrow.—Petitions were pre- 
sented, complaining of the late elections for 
Evesham and Downpatrick, which were 
geverally fixed for consideration on the 21st 
of July. 
fOrrices 1x Reversion Birt.) On 
the motion of Mr. Bankes, the resolution of 
the 24th of March last against granting Of- 
fices in reversion, was read, and leave was 
given to bringin a bill, similar to that pend- 
ing when the late parliament was dissolved, 
for carrying the resolution into a law. 
Sir John Newport took this opportunity of 
stating, that in the bill introduced by him 
inthe last session, for abolishing certain use- 
léss offices, and for the better Regulation of 
other offices in Ireland, one had been omit- 
téd, which he had since found ought to have 
been included. He meant the office of 
Surveyor and Inspector of the River Ken- 
mare ; an office created a few years since, 
and granted to Sir Boyle Roche and J. Ayl- 
mer, esq. with benefit of survivorship. 
There was no Surveyor or Inspector, of the 
same description, for any other river in Ire- 
land: it was quite a sinecure, with a salary 
of £300 a year. It had been, he knew 
not how, omitted in the Report of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry in Ireland, and 
therefore omitted in the bill brought in by 
him on that report. 

Mr. Herbert (of Kerry) said, that thie ri- 
ver Kenmare lay principally in the county 
he had'the honour to represent. ‘Its “course 
was forty miles long, and above five or six 

d, with numberless creeks, and with- 
outa single Revenue Office in its vicinity to 
controul the smuggling exercised upon it, 
till this office had been created. “The smug- 
gling had, shortly after the appointment, 
been gteatly reduced. 

“Lord H. Petty was aware of the smugg- 
ling upon the river Kenmare; but that was 
astronger reason for suppressing a useless si- 
a” and substituting an active preven- 


‘Mr, Herbert explained. ‘He meant that 
‘ome inspection was necessary, The smug- 
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gling was not now so considerable as it had 
been before the creation of this office. 

Sir‘ Arthur Wellesley said this offiee ap- 
peared, from what had been said, to be one 
of those that ought to be regulated, rather 
than suppressed. It was, however, subject 
to the disposal of parliament, as the vacancy 
created by the death of sir Boyle Roche had 
hot been filled up, unless it had been by the 
late ministers. 

[ResoLuTions RELATING TO PrRivaTe 
Bitis.] The Speaker acquainted the house, 
that, pursuant to the direction of the house, 


“an account had been prepared of all Private 


Bills pending at the time of the late dissolu- 
tion, with the several stages in which they 
were on the 27th of April, and those that 
were passed, with the exception of recei- 
ving the royal assent—The account was 
ordered to lie on the table, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. Perceval rose to submit to the house 
a motion, which he hoped would remove 
all the inconveniences affecting private bills, 
arising from the late dissolution ‘of parlia-— 
ment. If, however, the house should esti- 
mate more highly than he did those incon- 
veniences, those who had such a superior 
feeling of them, would, he trusted, be but 
more strongly compelled to adopt the resolu- 
tionjwhich went to remedy them. He was 
sure that those who regarded the dissclution 
as a crime not to be forgiven, would be dis- 
posed to visit the punishment of it wholly 
upon.the advisers, without imvolving those 
who were but innocent sufferers. He never 
had said that the dissolution was not attend- 
ed with inconvenience : it was merely on a 
comparison of that inconvenience with the 
superior importance of the reasons that ren- 
dered the dissolution necessary at that precise 
time, that he defended it. The principal 
inconveniences complained of were the de- 
lay and the additional expense. The delay 
of two months, he hoped, could not be at- 
tended with any material inconvenience ; 
and as to the expense, it would be obviated 
in one of its branches by the liberality of 
the officers, who, according to the prece- 
dent established by their former liberality in 
1784, agreed to advance the bills so pend- 
ing at the dissolution, to their former stages, 
without any additional fees. It remained 
only to obviate the expense of agency, and 
the attendance of witnesses in town. This 
was the principal object of the resolution 
he meant to propose, which was to give 
aninstruction to the committee, to which 
every petition for a private bill should be re- 
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ferred, to inquire whether any petition 
had already been presented in this late ses- 
sion, from the same parcies, on the same 
subject ; and if so, that the minutes of the 
evidence, taken before the committee on 
the former petition, should be evidence be- 
fore the said committee ; and so, in like 
manner, wiih respect to private bills, found- 
ed on such petitions, allowing the commit- 
tees to call for further evidence, if necessa- 
ry. He hoped that the inconveniences ari- 
sing from the late dissolution to private busi- 
ness, would be in a great measure done 
away, by adopting this arrangement. Those 
who looked upon the dissolution as an evil 
which nothing could remedy, would not, 
of course, think this remedy satisfactory. 
But those who, on the contrary, looked upon 
it as a necessary appeal to the sense of the 
country, under the circumstances existing at 
the time, would be gratified to think that 
the inconveniences which the appeal occa- 
sioned, could be made so light. He con- 
cluded with. moving a resolution accerd- 
ingly. 

Lord H. Petty was ready to concur in 
every proper measure to lighten the inconve- 
niences caused by the-late dissolution. He, 


however, wished the house to consider, that 
to the serjeant at Arms, and others of the 
officers, the deficiencies of their fees B07 


neath acertain amount was to be made 
from the public purse, and this deficiency 
would of course be increased by remitting 
the fees. 

Mr. Curwen could not reconcile himself 
to so dangerous a precedent as this, which 
by presenting a mode for relieving the private 
inconveniences incident to such a stretch 
of power, would always render it a matter 
of facility to a minister to dissolve parliament, 
in every case in which its temper and dispo- 
sition might be adverse to his views. It was 
true, there had been a strong opposition to 
the late ministers on the two questions that 
had been tried touching the manner in which 
they had come into power. He had been 
one of those who had opposed them upon 
these questions, and he lamented that the 
decision upon them had not been different ; 
for as it was, it tended to endanger the securi- 
ty of thecrown, andof the country itself. He 
was sure, however, that no vexatious op- 
position had been intended; and if there 
had been, he would not have been a party to 
it. He lamented the inconveniences to 
private persons resulting from the dissolu- 
tion; but though he wished to alleviate 
those inconveniences, he could not consent 
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to relieve them by opening a door for publig 
mischief. hy 
Lord Howick coincided in what had fallen 


from his hon. friend near him. However 


desirous of remedying the inconveniences 
occasioned by the dissolution (and every 
dey shewed those inconveniences to be g 
great, that the period seemed tohave been 
purposely chosen at which they must have beeg 
the greatest), he could not easily bring him. 
self to consent to the measure now pro 

ed to remedy those inconveniences The 
magnitude of :he inconveniences might in. 
deed: be well estimated, from the extraordj. 
nary nature of the remedy proposed. That 
remedy went to suspend and repeal for the 
time, the forms by which the privileges 
of the house of commons, and the rights 
and the property of the people, were ge. 
cured and protected. However highly he 
might be disposed to commend the liberality 
of the clerks, it was nota very pleasant situa. 
tion in which to place the house or the coune 
try, to make them dependent on that liber. 
ality. However it might answer in cases in 
which there was no opposition to allow the 
billsto proceed, without the necessity of brings 
ing up witnesses, in cases of contest and oppo 
sition, the vast expence attending such cases 
must be again incurred. ‘The necessary no- 
tices were not to be insistedupon, and indivi 
duals might find their property invaded, 
without any intimation to put them on their 
guard. It was impossible for him, in these 
circumstances, to consent to the arrange 
ment proposed. If the right hon. gent, 
would but allow himself a pause of 24 hours, 
he would not think of pressing a measure, 
not only differing widely from all precedent, 
but violatory of every parliamentary princi- 
ple. He recommended at least the appoints 
ment of a Committee to search into preces 
deutse: In 1784, though the expedient of 
forwarding the bills without fees had been 
adopted, no standing order had been violat- 
ed. He again expatiated on the mischiefs 
attending the dissolution. He disclaimed 
all idea of vexatious opposition. Though 
there had necessarily been a decided opposi« 
tion on the questions immediately touching 
the change of administration, and invoiving 
great constitutional principles, the decision. 
that had been formed upon which he feared 
there would be cause to regret, there would 
not have been another division in the coursé 
of the session, unless something new had 
been brought forward. The Inclosure bills 
could not possibly be carried into effect, 
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The precedent was totally novel, and dan- 
serous in its principle, and therefore he could 
Fassent toit. 


' Mr. ‘Perceval said, he could not hope to 


giier the noble lord’s opinion, nor that of 
on who acted with him,.as to the merits 
th 


e late dissolution. He was ha to 
think, however, that there was a gfeatyma- 
jority of the: house, who were of opinion 


‘with him, that the prerogative was properly 


exercised in that instance. The importance 
of the circumstances that led to the dissolu- 
tion were more than sufficient to counterba- 
lance the private inconveniences. It was 
the great public interest that was to be con- 
salted, and not private convenience, The 
joble lord was mistaken in supposing that- 
any standing order was violated, or that the 
nsval-notice to. parties was infringed upon. 
The standing order relative to notices requir- 


‘edthat they should be given at the Michael- 


as, or in the August and September preced- 
ing the session in which the bill was to be 
brought in. The Michaelmas, the August, 
and the September that preceded the’ last 
session, were also the Michaelmas, Au- 

, and September preceding this, and 
therefore the same notice answered for the 
bills to be now brought in. The same con- 
straction had been put on the law of notices 
in the year 1784, and in the year 18Q0, in 
the first session of the United Parliament 
following the short session of the British par- 
lament. He thought it rather a strange 
way of strengthening the argument derived 
from the inconveniences attending the dis- 
solution, to refuse to alleviate those incon- 
veniences. 

Lord Howick, in explanation, vindicated 
himself from the imputation of being dis- 
posed to add to the inconveniences arising 
from the dissolution, which he had every 
wish to remedy, so far as that could bédone 
without creating public mischief. He deni- 


‘ed the application of the precedents of 1784 


and 1800, in the most material ¢ircum- 
stances. No resolution, like the present, 


‘had been then adopted. 


Sit John Newport objected to the resolu- 


‘tion, as going to substitute written evidence 
‘for parole evidence, with the power of per- 


sonal examination. 
Mr. Rose said, the committees were to be 


atliberty to call for parole evidence when- 


ever they might think it necessary He thought 
house could by its own power obviate 

the difficulties touching the fees in every in- 
Nance: for though the fees were, in some 
instances, appropriated by act of parliament, 
Vor, IX, : i 
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they were levied only by a resolution of the 
house, which the house could dispose of ac- 
cording to its pleasure. 

Lord H. Petty allowed that the power of 
the house might extend as far as the hon. 
gent. stated; but it would not, perhaps, be 
right, after the house had passed an act of 
approbation, to withdraw the sums to be ap- 
propriated.—After a few words from Mr. 
Bastard and sir J. Anstruther against the mo- 
tion, Mr. Shaw Lefevre moyed, that the 
debate be adjourned till to-morrow. This 
produced a short discussion between the 
chancellor of the exchequer, lord Howick, 
Mr. W. Smith, Mr. C.. Wynne, and Mr. C. 
Dundas, in which it was contended, on the 
one hand, that there.were no grounds, and 
on the other, that there were ample grounds 
for such a postponement. Upon which the 
house then divided: For the adjournment 
76. Against it 164.. The resolution was 
then put and carried, 

[Connuct or Magauts WetLesteyJ— 
Lord Folkestone, entertaining still the same, 
opinion that he had from the beginning, re+.” 
latiye to the conduct of marquis Wellesley 
in the Onde transaction, moved, that the se- 
yeral Papers ordered with a view to the ac- 
cusation and defence of the noble Marquis 
on, that charge in the last session, be again 
laidibefore the house. 

it John Anstruther said, it must be equal- 


i ly the wish of all persons, as well those who 


disapproved of the administration of the no- 
ble marquis, asthose who thought like him, 
that it was the brightest period of the Bri- 
tish history jn India; that as well on pub- 
lic ag on private grounds, these’ charges so 
long pending should be brought to a deci- 
sion as speedily as possible. As those who 
had been in the last and the preceding par- 
liament, must have already made themselves 
masters of all the documents; and as there 
were in the vote office a sufficient number 
of copies to supply all the new members, 
he yecommended, with a. view to economy 
and expedition, that instead of renewing 
the general order for presenting and. print- 
ing, the remaining copies should be distri- 
buted tothe new members, and that the bu- 
siness should be decided on as early a day as 
possible in this session. 

Lord folkestong expressed his willingness 
to promote. a speedy decision, but with a 
fear that the present session, from the ya- 
riety of other important business, would 
not in its short duration afford either suffici- 
ent time, or a sufficiently full attendance for 
this question. 

2X 
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Mr. Creevey, from the difficulty of deci- 
ding’in a case in which the noble marquis’s 
friends thought his administration most use- 
ful, and the East India Company, according 
to a book published under the authority of 
the Court of Directors, represented it as the 
most injurious to their trade and revenue, as 
an absolute despotism, violatory. of all the 
laws for the government of India, thought 
the present short session, occupied as it 
would be with a multiplicity of other impor- 
tant matters, would not afford a proper op- 
portunity for coming to a determination upon 
it. 

Mr. H. Addington thought there was a 
combination of every private and public rea- 
son for coming to a decision as speedily as 
possible. Those who had been members of 
the last parliament, had read all the docu- 
ments which had been ordered, he would 
say too precipitately, without the substantia- 
tion of a prima facie case of guilt. The pa- 
pers in the vote office would supply the new 
members. " 

The Speaker said, it was not necessary 
that papers should be presented and printed 
in every new parliament, in order to afford 
ground for parliamentary proceedings. It 
was enough that they were in the custody of 
the house, and might be read. If the sense 
of the house should be to dispose of any 
papers in its stores to any particular deserip- 
tion of members, it would be the duty of the 
Speaker to.carry the wish of the house short- 
ly into execution.—In answer to a wish ex- 
pressed by sir A. Wellesley, that a day 
should be appointed for the decision of the 
question, lord Folkestone stated, that for 
himself he was always ready to come to the 
discussion, but he could not fix any day 
without consulting others. : 

{Memoriar or Sin Henry Mitpmay.] 
—Sir Henry Mildmay rose, to give an ex- 
planation of some circumstances, which had 
caused much unmerited obloquy to be cast 
upon him. He did not wish to conceal the 
state of anxiety in which he was. But that 
anxiety arose from a fear, lest his abilities 
should not be sufficiently adequate to the 
task ; and lest the feelings of one, little ac- 
customed to calumny, should render him in- 
capable of giving a full explanation. That 
transaction was the only one he had ever had 
with government, or ever would have if he 
could help it. The fourth report of the 
Commissioners of Military Inquiry had been 
perverted for the purpose of casting asper- 
sions on him; and it had been said, that he 
had received undue fayours from govern- 


‘ment, and had taken an undue advant 


the public. ‘That charge was most false an 
unfounded; but he did not think hims 
called upon to answer anonymous aspersions, 
and had therefore waited with patience {jl 
the meeting of parliament gave him an op. 
portunity of justifying himself. He 
that this. explanation was due to the honge 
to himself, and to his constituents, but par» 
ticularly to the administration of Mr. Ad 
dington (lord Sidmouth), during which the 
transaction had commenced ; and more 
ticularly still to one of the present londs of 
the Treasory (Mr. S. Bourne), who at ong 
period of the affair had been secretary of the 


as himself, to a great deal of unjust calumpy 
In 1795, he had come into the possession o 
a large estate in Essex, on which he wa 
obliged to reside three months in the year 
The works began to be erected in 180}, 
During the time he resided there in ih 
people were engaged on them; which cet 
tainly did not render the residence the mow 
desirable, All his tangible property on 

outside of the house was in danger, and 

family not very comfortable ; but he still re. 
sided there till, nine nights out of ten, foot 
pad robberies were committed in the és 


had some claim to relief by law from the me 
sidence, and applied to Mr. Addington’s at 
ministration for that purpose. He then wa 
directed to apply to Mr. Vansittart, and ob 
tained what he wanted. But the bill went 
only to relieve him for four years, and he 
was actually obliged to return to the plac 
with all its inconveniences on the 24th d 
June next. If this was a job, it was singe 
lar that the administration should have job 
bed against themselves, for he never gat 
them a vote in his life. He made the pre 
posal. of the house as a residence for thege 
neral of the district, to colonel Gordon, wh 
told him that he could do nothing without a 
report from the barrack board. ‘Their repot 
was favourable, and he had a meeting wi 

Mr. William Dundas, the Secretary at Wah 
who said that it would be necessary to seal 
a surveyor to examine the premises. Mp 
Johnstone, the surveyor to_the board, wa 
then sent. He was totally unconnectel 
with Mr. Johnstone, whom he hud neve 
seen in his life, and who had his own way 
the whole affair. He made a report tht 
s£400 was a fair rent for the house and @ 
acres about it. The house was furnished, # 
he had not removed one article. The how 
had cost 70,000. He had received £20 








Treasury, which had exposed him, as well 


near his house. He then thought that he 
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for repairs and #400 a year for rent. On 
he 24th of June, 1804, the bargain’ was 

ade, but the lease was not si i as gene- 
ai Delancey left the board. e rent was, 
it 3 his from that period. As to the 

Hers from one department to another, he 
fad nothing to do with them, and never saw 
them till they appeared in the report. By 
the general's residing in it, the government 


would save money. For their repairs he. 


was not obliged to them, as he wished to 
have the house pulled down. But he had 


received no atom of compensation for being 
turned out of doors. On the 18th of Au- 
fe a jury was impannelled—one would 


nk from the report that it was in 1803; 
mt it was in 1804, which made a very mz- 
terial difference. On that occasion he em- 

ved the agent that generally acted for the 

men in that part of the country. The 

rent employed counsel ; but he had given 
ino instructions to do so, and knew no- 
of it. The jury was one of the most 
sctable that ever sat, and did not give a 

sh or hasty verdict, for they were locked 
three hours before they agreed upon it. 
ey gave a verdict of 3€1300 for thirty 

fes one rood, &c. on which the military 
Works'stood. But he would ask, if there 
wasa single word in the verdict that pre- 
him from living in the house or pul- 

ling it down, if he thought proper: and a 
iveyor had valued the materials of the 
hiotse at £10,000, which would produce 
#500 a year. Was there any thing that 
fevented him from letting the house to the 
er of the House of Commons, to go- 
venient, or to anyone else? The thirty 
aeres for the military works, had nothing 
whatever to do with the Barrack Office 
nies as to the house and 20 acres. 

‘furniture for such a house was worth a 
good round sum. This estate was worth 
above 211,000, and had a suitable house. 


‘For this £400. year was no adequate com- 


Gisation. He wished that the value of the 
feiture of the house could be ascertained, 
or to what sum the fair annual valuation 
would have amounted; and he also wished 
fo know, what gentleman who heard him, 
having such a ‘house, so furnished, would 


‘have Considered 2€400.a year an equivalent. 


Heappealed to those who had known him 
formany years, whether, in his conduct, he 
had evinced any thing which could induce 
them to believe him capable of a transaction, 
fich as‘this had been described to be. His 
estate in Essex had been granted to ‘his an- 
Gitors by Henry VIII. He repeated 


the question, was £400 a year 2 comperisa- 
tion ? He had been told that the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal had to go through lord Essex’s 
Park, and he would be contented with one- - 
fourth of the compensation from govern- 
ment that lord Essex received from private 
individuals. The noble lord over the way 
(lord Howick) had hinted, that he was unfit 
to sit on the Committee of Finance, on ac- 
count of the facts that were “stated in the 
Report. This was certainly premature deci- 
sion. The Military Commissioners them- 
selves had said that no imputation rested on 
him. They only said that the Barrack Board 
had made a negligent bargain for the public ; 
at all events, he would not be a moment lon- 
ger in possession of this lease, and he in- 
treated of his majesty’s ministers to have 2 
fresh jury impannelled. He wished to 
justify himself, and would answer any ques- 
tions that should be put to him, either at the 
Bar of the House, in his place, or in a Court 
of Justice. As he had spoken from memory, 
some subordinate points might not be ac- 
curately stated, but the substance wascorrect. 
He concluded by moving for the production 
of a Memorial which he had that day given 
in to the Commissioners of Military Inqui- 


Mr. Sturges Bourne seconded the motion. 
He rose, he said, in consequence of the 
calumnies that had been circulated against 
him, which he regarded less on his own ac- 
count than on account of his hon. friend. 
Indeed, they would have been unworthy of 
notice if they had’ not been echoed by the 
noble lord over the way (lord Howick). He 
seemed to have looked at the newspaper 
report rather than at the Report of the com- 
missioners. His name had not occurred in 
the Report, except where it was found at the 
bottom of one Jetter on this subject. He 
had been told that the age of insinuation 
was past, but ifit was so, he was very un- 
fortunate, for no one had met with more 
insinuations. He hoped the practice of 
making insinuations on account of private 
friendships, would be done away. He had 
no concern with the origin of the business, 
and yet he was accused of giving 630/. for 
repairs instead of the estimated 250/. and 
that because he had not chosen to deny a 
charge in the newspaper, but had’ waited 
for the meeting of that house. The business 
came to his notice officially in 1805; and 
the reason was, that by a late regulation no 
issue could be made for the Barrack-Board 
above 500/. without a communication to the 





Treasury.; and the application was not mis- 
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understood, nor passed over withott atten- 
tion,.as had: been said, . The object at. that 
time was not the policy of the: agreement, 
for that had been determined and acted on, 
and the repairs had been done. The’Trea- 
' sury, therefore, gave its authority, though 
sensible of the disadvantage of the terms. In 
every instance of this sort a jury gave a large 
compensation, and so it ought to do, where 
the one party-had no choice. - It fell to his 
lot as secretary to the treasury, to. com- 
municate ‘the determination to the Barrack- 
Board; but the object was not to execute 
the lease, for that had been done already. 
Some of the gentlemen on the other side 
must know the course of the Treasury, He 
was answerable for any. mistake inthe letter, 
but when he had to sign so many, it. was 
not surprising that a mistake should have 
occurred in one, which it was not thought 
required any very minute attention. The 
letter ought not to have alluded to repairs. at 
all, and the gentlemen must have known 
that the letter adinitted of a different con- 
struction from what they had put upon it. 
Having stated this, he left it to the house to 
judge of the fairness of their proceedings. 
He would ask the noble lord (H. Petty), 
whether he had found that he had ever been 
apt to make use of his official situation. to 
serve his friends particularly ? The charge 
against him was false, foul, and scandalous, 
and he had only to say that he had much 
rather be the object of it than the author. 
Mr. H. Martin considered the bargain as 
highly advantageous to the hon. baronet, and 
ruinous to the public, and therefore con- 
tended that the matter should be inquired 
into, It appeared to him also objectiona- 
ble, that the hon. baronet, in justifying 
himself, seemed to impute blame to. the 
Military Commissioners. _ He did not mean 
to say that the hon. baronet intended to do 
so; but the consequence that would follow 
_ from his statement was, that the commission- 
ers did not understand the transaction, The 
compensation of 1300/, awarded by the jury 
for the first year for thirty acres, amounted 
to the fee simple of the land. . The hon. and 
learned. gent. made some further observa- 
tions on the terms of the bargain, and. con- 
tended that the matter should be enquired 
into. It was desirable, particularly; at this 
moment, to show that A reports of these 
commissioners were deserving of credit, 
when they had made so small aprogressin the 
subjects they had toinvestigate. He knewthe 
commissioners to be men of as much hones- 


ty, integtity, and= principle, as any ian 


‘selves. He censured the manner in whi 





men in, that house, and. was sure they had 
no. intention to make any unfavourable 
report against the hon. baronet. When 
matter should again be brought. before th 
house, he hoped the hon..baronet would be 
prepared to explain, why no. person hy 
attended on the part of the crown, to take 
cate of the interests of the public. He wag 
much misinformed, or it, was the duty of 
the person who was counselto the Board 
of Ordnance, to attend wider the . defence 
act, upon such occasions, if directed. . This 
explanation would relieve his mind froma 
suspicion, not of the, hon, baronet, but of 
the negligence of the public boards,» 
Mr. Secretary Canning approved in warn, 
terms of the candid statement made by his 
hon. friend. He did think . it an ingen, 
ous statement, and he hoped that the gen. 
tlemen.who were so ready to charge would 
prove equally ingenuous in their own defengs 
when. called upon under any circumstances 
that might hereafter arise to vindicate theme 
the - calumnies of the daily publications had 
been sanctioned by the authority of the noble 
lord (Howick), .and contended that sue 
calumnies would have sunk into their merit. 
ed oblivion, had they not received a. sort of 


stamp and currency from what had recently 


passed within that house. ie 

Lord . Howick said, that in the very few 
words be should feel it necessary to say upon 
the present subject, he should cautiously 
abstain from following the example of the 
right hon, secretary, by trying to divert the 
attention of the house from a serious. charge 
affecting one of its members, by a vague fe 
ctimination, equally inapplicable and ground. 


less... He did not blame, he rather approved , 


ofthe hon. baronet’s refusing to answer 

newspaper attacks that had been made upon 
him; and though the right hon. secretary 
had accused him (lord Howick) of sanction 


ing newspaper calumnies, he had been #, 


much more. the object than -the pr» 
moter of such attacks, that he did not thial 
such insinuation in. any. respect just toward 
him. . He would not retort the charge upon 
the right hon. secretary, though, at the same 
time, he could not forget the keen and 

nant wit that in other times had distinguish 
ed the papers of the Anti-jacobin. As to the 
other hon. gent. (Mr. $. Bourne) he had 
never imputed to him any thing more that 
negligénce, which might. naturally beth 


the 
consequence of a-great multiplicity of basis 


ness ; but he had satisfaction in saying, {a 
so far as that gentleman was concerned, be 
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was. totally exculpated. He felt it a painful 
juty to state, that he was not satisfied, with 
explanation given by the hon,, baronet. 
Iecensured any blustering attempt upon 
e patt of his majesty’s ministers, to, influ 
ence that house in its decision on the present 
case; if the cause of the hon, baronet was 
4 bad one, the injudiciousness of the defence 
might tend to aggravate the crime, and if it 
was a good one, it,was certainly most impo- 
jitic to attempt to controul, when _it feould 
so easily convince. This was. not a time to 
yesist inquiry by menacing, challenges; the 
"country expected inquiry, and recrimination 
would prove but a bad. method. to evade it. 
if there was calumny in this attack upon the 
hon, baronet, that calumny was to be found 
inthe Fourth Report of the Commissioners 
of Military Inquiry, and surely no member 
in that house. was to be censured for not at 
once discrediting and denouncing that Re- 
, though not one title had been yet offer- 

ed by the hon. baronet or his friends in deni- 
al of its statements. As to what had fallen 
from him (lord Howick) upon a former 
night, with respect to the reappointment of 
the hon, baronet on the Finance Committee, 
he was willing to repeat, that till this trans- 
action was fully explained to the satisfaction 
of parliament, and the public, he did think 
it most inadviseable to allow that gentleman’s 
hame to appear on the list of a committee ap- 
pointed for looking with a jealous caution, to 
the expenditure of the public: money. . He 
had said.that the hon, baronet’s explanation 
had not satisfied him; and why? because that 
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the dissolution, should be to.take into. con- 
sideration the Standing Orders. .He there- 
fore moved that the Standing Orders rela« 
tive to Private Bills, should.be taken inte 
consideration on Thursday, on which day he 
intended to move with respect to such bills, 
four propositions; first, That.with respect 
to petitions for,bills, upon which reports had 
been made last session, such reports should 
be taken as of this.session, without a new 
reference, provided the renewed petitions 
were in substance the same as those present- 
ed last session., . Secondly, that. instead of a 
fortnight being required to elapse previous 
to the commitment of a bill. of this deserip- 
tion, a week..only should be necessary. 
Thirdly, that the evidence taken last. session 
in committees on, Private Bills, should be 
referred to the committees on, the renewed 
bills,with a proviso that. such new committee 
should not be concluded by.such evidence, 
but should be at liberty to call. such further 
evidence as they might deem necessary; and 
fourthly, that.the Standing Orders in. other 
respects should. be strictly complied with. 
Lord Grenville acquiesced generally in the 
mode proposed by the noble and Jearned Jord, 
and thought..that watever difference of 
opinion there might be, with respect to the 
late dissolution, of parliameut, there should 
bea general disposition togive relief tuthe par- 
tiesiuterestedin private bills as faras snch relief 
was. consistent with the dignity of. the house, ~ 
and with justice to all.parties—The Sianding 
Orders,, together. with the. propositions of 
the lord chancellor, were ordered to be taken 


explanation did not in any way gotodisprove | into consideration on Thursday. 


what had been stated, that the public had paid 
twice for the same thing. This had not been 
cleared up, and until it was, he could not, 
consistently with his duty to that house and 
the public, totally acquit the hon. baronet. 
Lord H. Petty .justified the hon... gent. 
(Mr. S. Bourne) from the imputation against 
him. So far as he had an opportunity of 
judging, there appeared no ground to. sus- 
pect that hon. gent. of any corrupt practice 
while Secretaiy of the Treasury.—A fter a few 
words from Seneral Hope,Mr. P. Carew,Mr. 
Montague, the chancellor of the exchequer, 


Mr, Ashley, and lord H. Petty, the motion’ 


was agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
wi Tuesday, June 30. 
_ {Private Birrs.} The Lord Chancellor 
stated, that, upon consideration, he thought 
it most. expedient that the “first step 
‘towards the relief of parties interested in 
Private Bills, which had been interrupted by 





[American TRADE Bixt.] Lord Hawkes= 


| bury, in consequence of the wish expressed 


by a noble lord (Grenville) on the. preced- 
ing evening, for further information respecting 
the Order of Council, stated, that. the only 
proceeding ‘had was the usual circular letter. 
trom the Treasury to the Officers of Customs 
and Excise, to conform: tothe regulations 
contained in the act. 

Lord Grenville moved: for, the production 
of this circular letter; and also an account 
of the rates.of duties levied under the act ; 
adding to the latter motion, on.the suggestion 
of lord Hawkesbury, an account of+the rates 
of duties payable by law after the expixation 
of the act alluded to:—Agreed. to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, June 30. 

(Baivisu anp Forgicn Surerinc ] Mr, 
Eden . rose to move for a return of . the 
British and foreign ships employed in the 
British trade for the last three years; he said 
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he had been induced to make such a motion, 
as he thought, if it could be complied with, 
the house would be enabled to judge how 
far the shipping interest had been affected by 
the measures of the late administration. He 
was sure the house would be convinced, as 
he was, that notwithstanding the contrary as- 
sertions of his majesty’s ministers, the British 
ships had increased 1-6th in the course of 
the last year, while the foreign vessels had 
diminished in nearly the same proportion. 
Of the serious accusations advanced against 
the late ministers, the chief source (as al- 
edged by those who made them) was the 
American Intercourse act, which, to use the 
very words of theright hon. gent. opposite(Mr, 
Rose) “ did for our enemies what they could 
not do for themselves”; if that was the case, 
he wondered that ministers had not before 
now availed themselves of the opportunity 
their present situations gave them, of re- 
pealing an act of such dangerous consequen- 
ces, and restoring the British navy to its 
original footing, or as Robespierre was 
known to have said, “ to starve the colonies, 
rather than give up an iota of their  princi- 
ples.” The: late ministers had been charged 
with ‘having made fatal concessions ‘to the 
neutral flags ; he trusted, however, that those 
who had succeeded them would not, by any 
rash or precipitatemeasures, hurry us into 
those evils such concessions were so well 
calculated to prevent ;' he trasted their rash- 
ness would not end in a rupture with Ameri- 
ca. In 1801, the Russian Convention was 
concluded upon, by which Russia gave up 
the treaty of 1756. Did the right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer intend to carry 
into office with him those sentiments which in 
opposition made him despise all commercial 
advantages however extensive or important, 
which wereto beheld through neutral flags? 
-He hoped he did not, and from thesilence of 
the right. hon.gentleman and his colleagues, 
upon the American Intercourse act, he was in- 
clined’to believe that in this respect that right 
hon, gent. fortunately fer the country, had 
abandoned those principles, which while out 
of power directed his opposition to this 
measure. He wished the house to examine 
attentively these accounts, which he now 
moved for; they would enable the house to 
form a just estimate of the accusation which 
had been thrown upon the late ministry, 
for neglect of the shipping interest ; so 
far from having syffered from the mea- 
sures adopted by the late ministers, he 
would take upon him to assert, that for the 
jast year the number of British ships had 
increased in a proportion unexampled for the 





same time in any former war, notwithstapg. 
ing the diminution that must naturally aris 
out of the bigh rates'of insurance during g 
continuance of hostilities. He conclude 
with moving, That there be laid before the 
House an Account of British and Foreigy 
Shipping employed in the British trade 
the last three years, ending 5th of January, . 
1807; shewing the number of vessels, tons, 
andamen, entered inwards and cleared out. 
wards, in each year. : 

Mr, Rose said, he had no objection to the 
motion, but could not see what objectit 
could answer, As to the number of British 
vessels in thé British Trade, it was not 
sible for the late ministers, during their 
short stay in office, to have diminished it in 
any considerable proportion. As to the Ame. 


Tican Intercourse bill, he had no hesitation 


in repeating what he had when out of office 
stated to the house, that he thought it an 
act big with the worst consequences to out 
West Indiatrade. A right hon. friend of 
his had been asked yesterday, whether it 
was intended to propose the repeal of this act? 
Didit follow, that because the measuremi 
be objected to on its being proposed, that after 
its adoption it ought'to be repealed ? It wasa 
different thing to oppose a law before it wat 
made, and to repeal it when made. While 
the bill alluded to was pending, he thoughtit 
would be highly mischievous; in that opi- 
nion he was confirmed. It gave the Ames 
ricans such advantages, that the British ship 
ping were almost driven out of the trad 
He had been latély applied to, by an agent 
of Jamaica, for a convoy to secure the little 
trade carrying’ on there in British bottoms, 
but he thought the advantages on the side of 
the Americans, as to cheapness of insur 
ance, number of vessels, and shortness of’ 
distance, too great for the British vessels to 
rival them in that trade. He had however, 
no objection to the motion of the hon. gent, 
though he felt it difficult to discover what 
object could be attained by it, and thought 
it by no means justifiable to throw out any 
hint or disrespectful insinwations against 
such a weighty and respectable body as the 
shipping interest of this country. : 
Lord Howick thought the observations 
made by the right hon. gent: who had jost 
sat down, the most extraordinary he had 
ever heard ; was it to be believed, that there 
was aman in that house who could 40 far 
have mistaken his hon. friend who had made 
this motion, as toinfer from what had fallen 
from him in support of it, any thing like 
contempt, towards the shipping interest? 
His hon. friend, ‘in the speech he had made, 
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| evinced a knowledge of the subject 
now before the house, utterly irreconcila- 
ble with any sentiment towards the shipping 
interest, but that of respect. At the same 
time he professed to entertain the same sen- 
timents for that body, it certainly did ap- 
near, that they were induced, under the in- 
ice of erroneous apprehensions, to. pe- 
tition that house against measures which | 
were not of the nature that respectableybody 
were led to believe; they were not préduc- | 


tive of the consequences that certain i 











were desirous of attributing to t ; in 
this respect they were certainly misled’by va- 
rious reports, insidiously set on foot and in- 
dustriously propagated, and the house knew | 
well how great bodies might for a time be 
misled by insinuations disseminated in that 
way. But what particularly induced him 
nowto trespass on the indulgence of the house 
was, what. had fallen from the right hon. 
geat, That right hon. gent. had been bold 
enough to declare that he believed the Ame- 
ican Intercourse act had been productive of 
the most injurious consequences to the Bri- 
tish trade in the West Indies, and after so 
stating, the right hon. gent. avowed that he 
had no intention of moving for the repeal of 
an act he thought so injurious; but there 
was even a shorter process—the repeal might 
notbe necessary. If he understood the act, 


council to permit an Intercourse, &c. which, 
therefore, implied the right of withholding 
that permission ; consequently all that mi- 
nisters had to do, if they really thought this 
fheasure attended with such danger, was to 
suspend the intercourse: but if they should 
hesitate to do that, he did not know how to 
reconcile their professions with their practice. 
The right hon. gent. complained of the evils 
which have caused the decline of our trade, 
compared with that of the, Americans in 
that quarter; would the right hon. gent. 
fake upon him to say, that all those evils 
have sprung up within the last 12 months, or 
had they not existed for the Jast 14 years? 
and if they had been accumulating within 
that period, was it fair or candid to attribute 
them to a cause so foreign from them, for 
the mere pretence of justifying his friends 
by attempting to criminate their predeces- 
sors? All the reasons that existed then, for 
amore vigorous Order of Council, existed 
still; the famous decree of the 21st of Nov. 
Was now, as then, in full force against our 
commerce, and the power of the French 
government. to enforce it, was as strong as 
ever. God grant that power was not now 
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alarmingly greater! Why then not substi- 
tate for that order of council, which had 


been thought so weak and futile, another 


of more vigour, and able to effect all that 
the present ministers, when in opposition, 
had said that it ought to effect ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 


'rose merely to observe upon the candour 


with which the hon. .mover had charged hin 
with rashness and precipitancy, in adopting 
measures which had not yet been adopted. 
He repeated what he had before said apon 
the order in council, and thought that if the 
decree of the 21st of Nov. had been then 
more firmly met by his majesty’s then mini- 
sters, such firmness would have been produc, 
tive of the best possible results; butit did 
not at all follow, though he then. con- 
demned that order, that now, under differ- 
ent circumstances, and at such a distance of 
time, he should be bound to advise its be-~ 
ing entirely abandoned; he should, how- 
ever, assent to the motion. 

Sir C. Price vindicated the shipping inte- 
rest. 

Lord H. Petty said, that the hon. baronet 
must have totally misconceived bis hon. 
friend, if he understood him to have said 
any thing disrespectful of the shipping in- 
terest ; as to the petitions that had been, day 
after day, presented tothat house, in the 
course of the late parliament, he should not 
say by what misrepresentations that body had 
been induced to present them, but this he 
wouldsay, that that body had but partially act- 
ed, for certain he was that a great part of the 
shipping interest had nothing to do in pre- 
senting such petitions: but what he rose to 
notice, was the extraordinary ground taken 
by the right hon. chancellor of the exche- 
quer; that gentleman would now abstain, 
forsooth, from. more vigorous measures, in 
order that he might not incur the charges of 
rashness and precipitancy; and what had 
been the answer of the same right hon. gent. 
to the statements of his hon. friend? it was 
contended, that all the benefits resulting 
within the last year to the shipping interest, 
by which the number of British ships inthe 
British trade had been increased 1n so consi- 
derable a proportion, that all those benefits 
could not within the short space of a year be 
attributed to the late ministers, because in so 
short a time they could have done no consi- 
derable harm, while it had been at the same 
time contended, that all the evils alledged to 
have arisen out of the intercourse act, were 
to be attributed to the Jate ministers within 
the same short year. With what candonr 
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the’ right hon. gent. could refér to the Jate 

ministers the evils that had been accumu- 

lating for the last 14 years, and deny tothe 

same men theymerit of the good effects of 

_ their own measures within a year, he left it 
to the house todetermine. ~ 

Lord Castlereagh contended that the poli- 
cy of the present question, as affecting the 
erder of council, was widely different from 
what presented itself to the late ministers. 

Lord Temple obseryed, that the order of 
council was issued after the Treaty with 
America. 

Mr. Secretary Canning denied that ‘minis- 
ters were bound to look to the order of coun- 
cil under the circumstances existing when it 
was issued, but under present circum- 
stances. At the same time, he had no hesita- 
tion in detlaring, that he thought that order 
partook of all the bad qualities of half 
measures, attended with all the inconve- 
niences of strong measures, without being 
productive of any of their good consequences, 

Mr. Whitbread recapitulated the arguments 
advanced by his noble friend (lord Howick), 
and concluded with saying, that he seldom 
knew any good consequences to arise from 
the over-strained violence of blustering poli- 
ticians. * 

Mr. Canning, in explanation, said, that he 
‘was not aware of having deviated from the 
question ; but at all events he should rather 
appear in the character of an injudicious 
adviser than ‘in that of a blundering accuser. 

Dr. Laurence contended, ‘that the present 
ministers were pledged to repeal the act, 
which im opposition they had argued, and 
stil professed, tobe destructive to the British 
trade in the West Indies. All that was in 
their’ power to do the late ministers had 
.done, as far as related to the altering or 
‘abolishing, what, when out of power, they 
had conden:s:ed. ‘Fhey had not been idle 
in- plucking up. the numberless. thorns and 
briars from the bed of roses they had been 

«placed in—the measure was under conside- 
ration, was not dependent upon circum- 
stances, it was the same now as five months 
ago, and therefore it was a mere pretence 

-for ministers to say, that though they con- 
demned it five months ago, it was not now 
expedient to abolish it. There was no way 
of proving to the house they. were sincere in 
-their opposition to it, but by repealing it at 
-once. ‘They professed it to be dangerous, 

» they denounced it as injurious to British 
commerce, that its operation had done mis- 
chief, and econtintied to do mischief, and yet 
tiey did not think it right to repeal, or even 
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temporarily to suspend it. And all who pre. 
sumed to complain of such ‘satisfactory ex, 

lanation, and self-evident consistency, were 
to be derided as ** blundering accusers” 
But, ‘continued the learned doctor, thes 
polite terms, as applied to my hon. friend 
(Mr. Whitbread) are intended, I suppose, 
to convey something beyond ‘the present 
question. The man who was impeached by 
thisifiouse, as a public peculator, had been 
acquitted, it would seem, not because of 
his ,a@wn innocence, but on account of the 
es dering”. manner in which the accg. 


sations, however grounded, were preferred | 


against him ; was this to go abroad to the 
public ? we all know the right hon. secre. 
tary’s love for an epigram ; but. if this was 
meant to bein point, it .wasas cruel a blunder 
at the expence of the accused, as the mos 
blundering accuser could be guilty of. 

Mr. M. Montague said, he thought that in. 
stead of waging this war of words about 
measure which had already passed into a law, 
and that as his majesty’s present ministers 
had not had sufficient time to determine as tg 
their future conduct in relation to ‘it, the 
house would do much better to pass on tothe 
many very important matters which awalted 
their consideration —The motion was then 
agreed to, , 

[Breacnu or Priyitece— Newspaper 
MISREPRESENTATION. ]—Mr. Sturges Bourne 
rose to complain of a breach of privilege, and 
spoke as follows:~It was my misfortune, 
sir, to have to trouble the house last night, 
in consequence of the foul and ignorant 
calumnies of which I have been for the last 
month so undeservedly the object, and 
which the editor of a Morning Paper has 
been so active in propagating ; two noble 
lords over against me (lords Howick and H, 
Petty) in that manly and hononrable manner 
which becange their character and station, 
bore witness to my innocence, and declared 


‘me in their minds wholly exculpated. This 


part of the proceedings on that subject, 9 
essential to my character, were suppressed 
by the editor of the Morning Chronicle, ia 
the same spirit with which he has vented 
his libellous aspersions against my integrity 
and my honour. The house must be awafe 
that I should now be justified in calling this 
person to the bar, but-this step I shall forego, 
contenting myself with having thus stated 
the circumstances, which I thought it m 
duty to state, feeling, asI do, that no such 
misrepresentation of the proceedings of this 
house, should be suffered, and particularly 
in any question that involves the pergonal 
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feelings and character of any of its members. 
Instating this, I feél that there cannot be in 
this house a man who more highly values the 
liberty of the press than I do, but the house 
will see-that those who so abuse it are its 
worst enemies. I shall take no further 
roceedings in this case, but ifa similar one 
should occur, in that or any other paper, I 
shall feel it my duty to enforce the standing 
order of the house. 

{Britis Troops tn THE West Inpigs. } 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone called the attention 
of the house to the dreadful mortality of our 
troops in the West Indies, and described the 
causesto which, in his opinion, it was gene- 
rally to be attributed. These were, chiefly, 
the want of air in the barracks and their im- 

roper situation on the coast. The barracks in 
the West India Islands, had no ventilators, and 
on entering them, the smell, in consequence, 
was most offensive. It was well known, 
that when the thermometer was under 83 
degrees, the yellow fever was not to be ap- 
ptehended ; and it was also well known, that 
the sea coast, where the barracks were usual- 
ly built, was considerably hoiter than the 
interior of the Islands. A striking instance 
of this occurred to himself. He had the 
command of a regiment 1000 strong, quar- 
tered on the coast of one of the West India 
Islands. Jun the month of July the yellow 
fever broke out gmong them. In four 
weeks 550 men died. He marched the re 
mainder into the interior, and he had the 
satisfaction to find, that the ravages of the 
disorder were completely stopped. In the 
year 180!, no less than 3000 of our troops 
died in the West India Islands. A great 
cause of the mortality was, that the British 
troops were employed in garrisons. By ab- 
staining from this practice, and by adopting 
other regulations, he was convinced that the 
West India ISiands might be made as healthy 
a any station at home. He painted very 
feelingly the dreadful situation of many of 
the subalterns in that country, compelled to 
subsist on 5s. Sd. a day ; and declared, that 
to the humanity of the women of colour, 
many a British Officer owed his existence. 
When the ill health of an offcer procured 
him leaye to return home, it became neces- 
sary for him to raise 50 or 601. to pay for his 
passage ; in many cases this was impractic- 
able, and it was an evil which ought to be 
temedied. These observations were the 
uofortunate result of his experience for many 
years, He had no doubt that the noble 
lord who was at the head of the colonial 
departmentewould pay every attention to the 

Vou. IX. 





subject ; but he hoped the house would appoint 
a committee to inquire into these evils, and to 
endeavour to find means to counteract them, 
Were they not counteracted, it would be better 
to withdraw every man of eur army from that 
country. Asa preliminary step, he moved, 
“« That there be laid before the house an Ac- 
coynt of the Mortality that had taken place 
in the Troops sent tothe West Indies, fromthe 
Ist. of Jay., 1797, to the Ist. of Jan., 1807, 
distinguishing the Officers from the Privates, 
and specifying the names of the Officers,”’= 
Mr. Biddulph seconded the motion. 

Lord Castlereagh did every justice to th 
motives of the hon, gent. ; but, however 
important the subject, he was rather inclined 
to think, that it was not one on which a 
committee of the house of commons was 
the body most qualified to prosecute an in- 
quiry. In his opinion, it would be better to 
leave it to the executive government, unless, 
indeed, it was suspected that they were 
asleep on their posts, and inattentive to a 
matter of such moment. ‘The papers moved 
for by the hon. officer, would not afford 
the information which he desired. An ac- 
count of the number of deaths in the troops 
sent out, would convey an undue impression, 
It should rather be in the troops who were 
serving. Certainly, there was a strong feel- 
ing in the public mind of the great mortality 
in the army in the West Indies. He was 
anxious to reduce that feeling by proving 
that the apprehensions were exaggerat- 
ed. Within the last ten years, such atten 
tion had been paid to this important point, 
that a striking diminution had taken place 
in the proportionate number of deaths, 
which at the present time amgupted to anly 
one third of what they were ten years ago, 
It could hardly be hoped to make the West 
Indies as healthy as at home ; but a: great 
deal might yet be done. He would set him-: ~ 
self diligently to the task, and he shaquid be 
glad to profit by the advice and suggestions 
of the han. officer. When he before held 
the seals of the colonial department, con- 
siderable investigations had been instituted 
on this. subject, with a view to ameliorate 
the condition of the British army on the 
West India service. 

Mr. Windham observed, that much of the 
mortality of the troops arose from causes 
that could not be remedied, asinseparable trom 
tropical climates. As to the suggestion of 
the hon. gent. not having been acted upon, 
he had only to remind him that a great variety 
of opinions prevailed upon the subject among 
officers of great experience. The same wag 
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the case, with respect to the advantage of 
Floating Hospitals over Hospitals on shore. 
He had listened with attention to the sugges- 
tion of the hon. gent., but the question could 
not be decided, except by persons: of con- 
siderable experience. As to the situation of 
the barracks, regard must be had to the 
defence of the Islands, The statement of 
the hon. gent. would be good, as a stimulus 
to government. As to the pay of subalterns 
being insufficient to procure them the com- 
forts: that every one would wish them to 
have, the case was the same in every other 
service, and only proved that a person who 
entered the military profession, should, like 
him who engaged in other vocations, have 
some capital, when he entered it, as he had 
said last year, when he proposed a small ad- 
dition to the pay of subalterns. 

The Secretary at War was perfectly con- 
vinced of the propriety of the motives of the 
hon. gent. in bringing forward this subject, but 
he could assure the house, that the attention 
of his majesty’s servdnts was_ particularly 
called to it, as the regiment which he had 
the honour to command had been employed 
on service in the West Indies. He was of 
opinion that great advantage would be deriv- 
ed from attending to this matter; but he was 
notsanguine enough to expect, that by any ar- 
rangements that could be adopted, the health 


of the troops could be preserved as well as in 


Europe. When his regiment had been sent 
out first they were quartered in Stony Hill 
Barracks, in Jamaica, situated according to 
the idea of the hon. gent. and yet the regi- 
ment had ‘suffered considerable sickness. He 
thought that much benefit would result from 
the adoption of improved arrangements re- 
$pecting the Barracks, but on the other 
points considerable difference of opinion pre- 
vailed amongst experienced officers. 

Mr. WW. Smith said, that the arguments 
of the noble lord tended to put aside all 
enquiry by a committee of that house, 
which he could not agree to, An enquiry 
‘by a committee might sometimes be of great 
use. The noble lord had said, ‘that the 
deaths had decreased one-third in the last 
‘ten years. He made no doubt but if an en- 
quiry had taken place previous to that time, 
the decrease would have been still greater. 
There was another point of view in which 
‘an enquiry might hereafter be of great im- 
portance, viz. as to our West India posses- 
‘sions, and what was the amownt of the ex- 
“pence in men or money of maintaining 
them. He supposed, however, the noble 
‘Yord’and ministers would do their duty, and 
would, therefore, recommend to-the hon, 
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officer not to press his motion at pre 
sent. ' i 

Mr. C. Johnstone said, he never woul 
have brought this matter before the house, 
but that he had been refused attention to it 
by ministers. He believed he was the firg 
officer who applied to the right hon. gent, 
(Mr. Windham) on the subject, and thought 
it would have been immediately laid before 
the commander in chief, and a Board of 
General Officers appointed to enquire into it, 
No alteration had been made, and if some 
thing was not done in the course of the next 
twelve months, he would annually submita 
similar motion to the house. He had no 
objection to withdraw his motion at present, 
but he conjured ministers to press the matter 
on the Commander in Chief, and to havea 
Board of General Officers appointed, for it 
was a subject on which there ought not tq 
be any further delay.—The motion was they 
withdrawn, 

[Finance Commirrer]—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, pursuant to his notice, in 
consequence of the general sense of the 
house, end in obedience to the récommen- 
dation in the lords commissioners speech, 
for the renewal of those inquiries which 
had been interrupted by the late dissobution 
of parliament, rose to move for the renewal 
of the Finance Committee. In recommend. 
ing the proposition he had to submit to the 
honse, it was unnecessary for him to enlarge 
upon the importance of such inquiries to 
the public interest, because no difference of 
opinion existed, no objection was felt to the 
revival of the committee. The only ques 
tion upon which any difference would arise 
was, as tothe appointment of the commit. 
tee, and the persons whom the house might 
think proper to select. He had reason to 
think, that a difference of opinion would 
prevail on this subject, because he had, ona 
former night, heard expressions from the 
other side of the house, that the gentlemen 
there would be disappointed, if all the mem 
bers of the former committee, who were 
now members of the house, should noth 
appointed. He was sensible of the inexpt 
diency of such an appointment, that though 
he should propose to continue some of the 
members of that committee, he should leae 
out others, in order to make room for the 
introduction of members of a different d- 
scription. The noble lord epposite (lor 
Howick) had said, that all the membensé 
the committee ought to be appointed, except 
two, his hon. friend (Mr. S. Bourne), ai 
the hon. baronet (sir H. Mildmfy) who bad, 








on the preceding day, made a_ satisfactory 
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statement in his justification from the charge 
which had been imputed tohim. He should 
follow, therefore, in that instance, the ad- 
yice of the noble lord, and not press the ap- 

‘ntment of either of his hon. friends ; 
and as the noble lord, who had originally re- 
commended the committee, had not appoint- 
ed any person in office, he should adhere to 
his precedent. His hon. friend (Mr. S. 
Bourne) being now in office, would not, 
therefore, be proposed on the committee, 
though acquitted, by the noble lord opposite 
of the charge urged against him; and the 
hon, bafonet, acting under the influence of 
asense of delicacy greater than the occasion 
called for, had requested that he might not 
be proposed, as it appeared to be the opinion 
of some members of the house of commons, 
that some farther explanation was necessary. 
—He could not help bere calling to the re- 
collection of the house the manner in which 
the committee had been originally appoint- 
ed, so different from any committee that had 
ever been appointed in parliament, and com- 

sed almost exclusively of one description 
of persons. There were only two persons 
upon it, who could be supposed, from their 
parliamentary conduct, to be friendly to the 
present administration; three others were 
not biassed towards either party, and all the 
rest were such as would de disposed to view 
subjects in the same light with the noble 
jord (hear! hear!), A committee so ap- 
pointed could not be impartial, or answer 
the expectations of the house or the public. 
Ashe did not mean to enlarge the number 
beyond 25, the number of which the for- 
mer committee had consisted, because that 
was the greatest number that could conve- 
niently assemble for business, he meant to 
exclude some of the former members, in 
order to introduce others, for the more im- 
partial constitution of the committee. ‘The 
five that-had been removed by the event of 
the election, were not enough for that pur- 
pose, and the house would in its discretion 
decide upon that point. Inthe appointment 
of the, committee also, he meant to adopt 
the suggestion of the noble lord, by giving 
the preference to the appointment of it open- 
ly to a ballot. It was his opinion, howe- 
ver, that the appointment by ballot was. in 
general to be preferred. Nothing could be 
More inVidious than the discussing whether 
any particular individual was a proper person 
to. be appointed on the committee; and 
thefitness of persons to act together upon 
such a cominitteé, could be better consulted 
by individuals making out their lists for a 
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ballot. He had acceded, however, to the 
suggestion of the noble lord, because he 
should thereby get rid of any suspicion that 
any thing was intended, which he was afraid 
to avow openly. Before he made any mo- 
tion, he should read over the list of the com- 
mittee he meant to propose, in order that the 
house might see whether he had not retain- 
ed the most efficient members of the late 
committee. He had already stated the ne- 
cessity of making some alteration in the con- 
stitution of the committee, because there 
were many acts of the last administration 
which would be subjects of inquiry, He 
could state many facts which would .induce 
the house not to trust with implicit confi- 
dence to those, who were disposed only to 
praise the late administration, and who, by 
their overbearing authority in the commit- 
tee might keep back the inquiries into their 
particular acts. The late ministers had ex- 
pressed themselves, on the first appointment 
of the committee, very much averse to the 
grantof places in reversion ; there was, how- 
ever, the instance to which his attention had 
been called, of their having a short time be- 
fore they went out of office, appointed two 
offices in reversion of a most extraordinary 
nature; he alluded to the appointment of a 
Collector and Surveyor of Customs in the 
port of Buenos Ayres, a place not then in 
the possession of his majesty. These were 
reversionary grants to take place upon an un- 
certain contingency, and made by those gen- 
tlemen who appeared to be so nice on. this 
subject. (hear, hear!)—He had, ona for- 
mer occasion, stated, without giving any 
opinion upon the propriety of appoint- 
ing such officers, the nomination of 3¢@0 
Surveyors of Faxes. The nomination was 
founded on a representation from the Com- 
missioners of Taxes, made’in March, 1806, 
but the appointment could not take place till 
the business was submitted to parliament. 
When the dissolution took place in October, 
without any sanction of parliament having 
been obtained for these appointments, the 
persons were designated to the offices, in 
the way the noble lerd had said on a former 
night: members of parliament waited on 
the minister, they were received civilly, and 
the promise made. But the parliament met 
in December, and sat some months; the 
measure for sanctioning the appointment was 
nat brought forward, and the hon. gentlemen 
opposite, when they .Jost the. power ,of 

performance, were compelled to revert to the , 
condoling letters which he had before allud- 
ed to. ho circumstance would induce the 
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house not to place implicit or peculiar con- 
‘fidence in tnose gentlemen, who viewed 
every thing in the same light asthe late ad- 
ministration. Another appointment made 
by the late administration, was that of Ga- 
zette Writer, created by patent, for Scotland, 
with a salary of £300 per annum. This 
office had been before divided between the 





editors of three newspapers (hear! hear !). 
He wished the hon. gentlemen to hear his 
statement, and to bear in mind that the 
business of the office was performed by these 
three persons, without any expence to the 
public, though they made a profit of £200 
a year bythe publications in their newspa- 
pers. These persons had been turned out of 
their employments, and an appointment by 
patent given to the present possessor ; and 
he should ask whether any gentleman be- 
lieved that this had been done with any other 
view than to give the place to that person ? 
He should not dwell in detail upon all the 
acts of the late ministers, but he confessed 
himself at a loss to understand what they 
could mean by the appointment of a Profes- 
sor of Medical Jurisprudence. (a laugh, and 
hear! hear!). He acknowledged that he 
was ignorant of the duty of that professor, 
and could not comprehend what was meant 
by the science he professed. ‘There had also 
been three new sheriffs appointed in Scot- 
land, with salaries of between £250 and 

300 a year, on a division of counties, 
where the duties were before executed as in 
one Shrievalty. These were some of the 
many acts of the late administration, which 
would be likely to come under the conside- 
ration of the committee. Another appoint- 
ment, which was equally censurable, was 


the grant of a pension, during pleasure, of. 


£400 a year, toa civil and criminal Judge 
in Scotland. (loud cries of hear, hear !). 
This grant had, no doubt, not been carried 
into effect, but that was owing to the doubts 
entertained by the person who was to carry it 
into effect in Scotland, as to its legality. He 
should not go through the other exceptiona- 
ble appointments made by these gentlemen, 
as he had stated enough to shew, that those 
who thought exactly with them were not to 
be exclusively confided in. He should next 
proceed to read the names of those whom 
he proposed to be appointed as the commit- 
tee. It had been usual, that the person who 
named the committee should always stand 
the first on the list; but from this he begged to 
beexcused. The noble lord opposite him (lord 
H.Petty) had done the same; bat the house 
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had declared it to have been the usual prac. 
tice, and on that alone he was induced to 
continue on it. He hoped, however, there 
would be no irregularity in his requesting to 
be left out of it. The following were the 
gentlemen he proposed ;—On the former 
committee—Mr. Bankes, Mr. Biddulph, 
lord H. Petty, Mr. Grattan, lord A. Hamil. 
ton, Mr. H. Thornton, Mr. W. Cavendish, 
Mr. N. Calvert, Mr. Alderman Combe, Mr, 
Brogden, and Mr. T. Baring.—New mem. 
bers—Mr. Leycester, Mr. Alderman Shaw, 
Mr. Hawkins Browne, Mr. Joddrell, Mr, 
Hiley Addington, Mr. Richard Wharton, 
Mr. Rutherford, Mr. Sumner, Mr. Milnes, 
Mr. P. Carew, Mr. Leslie Foster, Mr. Ryder, 
Mr. Ellison, and Mr. Wigram.—Thes 
were the persons whom he wished to have 
appointed on the committee; and he trust. 
ed that the house would be sensible of the 
propriety of the selection he ‘had made, 
They would observe, that in the list, ther 
were two of the Northern members for 
Scotland, namely, lord A. Hamilton, and 
Mr. Rutherford ; and two for Ireland, Mr, 
Grattan and Mr. Foster. Having said thu 
much, he should first move, ‘‘ That a Com. 
mittee be appointed to examine and consider 
what regulations and checks have been e& 
tablished in order to controul the several 
branches of the public expenditure in Grea 
Britain and Ireland, and how far the same 
have been effectual, and what further mea 
sures can be adopted for reducing any part 
of the saidexpenditure, or diminishing the 
amount of salaries and emoluments, without 
detriment to the public service.” He should 
then propose the members individually.—On 
the question being put upon the first motion, 
Lord Henry Petty said, that it would be 
impossible for him not to admire the can 
dour of the right hon. gent. who at the mo 
ment of moving for the appointment of 4 
committee of inquiry, bad introduced bis 
motion by a gross and partial statement of 
facts, which the committee was to decide 
upon. He said the statement was gross and 
partial, because it was unsupported by any 
document. He did not impute any unfair 
intention to the right hon gent. who appear 
ed to him to have spoken from that bias 
which gentlemen on either side of the house 
usually felt. If he should fail of refuting the 
observations of the right hon. gent. it wasbe 
cause he had no notice of the attack,and could 
not have had the advantageef consulting thot 
documents which would have enabled bia 
to repel it. The conduct of the right bo. 
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t, was the more extraordinary, as he had 
sheltered an hon. baronet, on the preceding 
night, from the effects of a charge against 
him, till the document should be produced 
to justify it; and yet, without any docu- 
ments to bear him out, that right hon. gent. 
sow called upon the house to receive bis va- 
rious charges against his majesty’s late mini- 
sters. Unprepared as he must be from his 
ignorance of the intention or attack of the 
right hon. gent., he should, so far as his me- 
mory served him, endeavour to follow the 
right hon. gent. through his statement. One 
of the charges made by the right hon. gent. 
was, the appointment of a Collyctor for the 
Port of Buenos Ayres. Would not every 

mtieman imagine, trom the manner in 
which this charge had been urged, that a 
considerable expence was incurred, a heavy 
burthen accrued in consequence to the pub- 
lic? Was it not common candour, or rather 
was it nota gross want of candour in the 
right hon. gent. not to have stated, that no 
expence was to be incurred on the part of 
thepublic, till the duties of the office were 
to be performed on the recapture of Buenos 
Ayres ? Considerable inconvenience had been 
felt from the want of an establishment for 
the collection of the duties in the first in- 
stance, and the appointment had been made 
to guard against a similar inconvenience in 
case of the re-capture of the settlement. 
The right hon. gent. hac renewed his state- 
ment with respect to the appointment of the 
300Surveyors of Taxes, a measure which had 
originated with the Commissioners of ‘Taxes. 
_Astothe nomination of the officers, some 
mighthave been so nominated, but since the 
. matter had been mentioned, several persons 
had stated to him, that they had recommended 
individuals to these offices, but it had been 
uniformly answered that no appointment 
could take place without the sanction of par- 
liament. Another charge was the creation 
ef an office, to which some might object, 
but which had been given to an individual, 
who had devoted a long life of disinterested 
service to the public, and who had in the 
University but an income of 135/. per an- 
num. It had been thought a better mode to 
provide for this distinguished and merito- 
rious gentleman, Mr. Dugald Stuart, by 
giving him that place, which had before 
been enjoyed by three newspaper writers, 
than by a pension. Were editors of news- 
papers the only literary men the gentlemen 
Opposite would protect? was theirs the only 
science they encouraged? As to the pension 
toacivil andcriminal Judge, he had heard 
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nothing of any such grant: He should not 
be bold enough to say, that any administra- 
tion might not fall into abuses, and he had 
always, since he had a seat in that house, - 
supported motions for inquiries; whether ia 
the shape of naval or military commissions. 
He was glad tosee the right hon. gent. fol- 
lowing the example which he had himself, 
for the first time, given of excluding persons 
in office from such a committee. As to the 
gentlemen whom the right hon. gent. left 
out from the number of ‘the former commit- 
tee, heshould only say, that he saw no good 
ground for such exclusion. He thought the 
object of the right hon. gent. would be gain- 
ed by introducing eight new members in the 
place of those who were not members of this 
parliament, and of the hon baronet (sir H. 
Mildmay) and the hon. gent. opposite (Mr. 
S. Bourne) now in office. If the parliament 
was not dissolved to get rid of the commit- 
tee, why not revive it, as far as that could 
be done, as it existed before the dissolution ? 
The members who had proceeded with the 
business in the former committee, would 
more readily take it up in this, and he should 
therefore object to any individual who should 
be proposed to the exclusion of any of the 
former members who were eligible. The 
following was the list of the former mem- 
bers in the present parliament: Mr. H. 
Thornton, Mr. Bankes, lord Mahon, Mr. 
yBiddulph, lord A. Hamilton, Mr. Lamb, 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Baring, Mr. Brogden, 
Mr. Calvert, Mr. W. Cavendish, Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Western, and Mr.Alderman Combe. 
If these members should be appointed an 
the committee, he should not then object to 
the nomination of any other members whom 
the right hon. gent. might think proper te 
propose. 

Mr. Boyle, (Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land), contended, that it was the duty of 
the committee to investigate the jobs of one 
administration as well as those of another. 
It was not only the cases alluded to by the 
noble lord opposite that challenged inquiry, 
but others also. The appointment of a col- 
lector for Buenos Ayres, among others, call- 
ed most loudly for investigation. It was 
true, the appointment would not take place, 
unless the settlement should be reduced by 
his majesty’s arms; but the nomination con- 
stituted anew species of reversion contin- 
gent on an event which might or might not 
happen. The appointment of Gazette wri- 
ter of Scotland, an office quite new, and 
the purest of all possible sinecures, was also 

a proper object of inquiry. He allowed the 
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high merit of the individual who was ap- 
pointed to this office, but that merit ought to 
be rewarded bya less exceptionable provision. 
The printers of the Edinburgh newspapers 
had been allowed to publish what was called 
a Gazette, when a change was introduced 
in the Bankrupt Laws of Scotland, in 1703, 
on the express condition stipulated by an il- 
lustfious-individual now no more (Mr. Pitt), 
that it should cost the country nothing. Now 
it was taken out of the hands of those news- 
paper printers, to whom it had afforded a 
profit of £200 a year, and with a salary of 
£300 annexed, it was transferred to Mr. 
Dugald Stuart, his heirs and assignees. This 
was surely a grant which in every shape call- 
ed for investigation. It was a sinecure and 
a reversionary grant united. 

Mr. Biddulph said, that. though he had 
introduced the measure of the Committee of 
Inquiry, he had not been allowed to chuse 
the members. Yet he was anxious to im- 
press upon the house the propriety of adhe- 
ring, as much as possible, to the names of 
which it was originally composed. He had 
attended the committee constantly, ‘except 
ona few days, on which he had been pre- 
vented by ill health, and he could say, that 
the candour, the good understanding, and 
the inquiring spirit that had been manifested 
in it, had never been surpassed. It was im- 
possible to state any political grievance to 
which it did not attend. The act which it 
had brought forward, was the application to 
the house upon which the bill for restraining 
the grants of places in reversion was found- 
ed. The time required for the investigation 
necessary to prepare well founded and useful 
reports, had prevented those reports from 
being made as early as they might otherwise 
have been. As to the persons who were to 
be introduced to fill'the vacancies created by 
the changes in the representation, he saw no 
greatexception to the persons proposed. At 
the same time, he should take occasion, 
when thenames should come to be consider- 
ed, to propose the name of one person, 
whom he should, at present, designate no 
' further than by saying, that he appeared to 
have the keenest sense of the public wrongs, | 
and the strongest disposition to investigate | 
and to reform the wasteful expenditure of | 
the public money. é' 

Mr, Brand wished for a fair-and honour- 
able inquiry, such as was due to the charac- 
ter of the house, such as was expected by an 
anxious country and a suffering people. He 
was ‘partial to the right hon. gentlemen on 
the bench below him (the late ministers), 
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tegrity. But if any charge should be 

on them, he would be the first to call for jp. | 
quiry and investigation into the grounds of 
that charge. But when he looked to the 
bench opposite (the Treasury Bench), ang 
saw on it men certainly all remarkable for 
their talents, but of whom no two were 
without pensions, sinecures, and reversions, 
\ settled on themselves, or on their families, 
inquiry was loudly called for, to shew how 
they and their infants had become possessed 
of those drains from the public purse. He 
was shocked at the mode of meeting one ae. 
cusation by retorting another. When thos 
most remarkable for ability in investigation 
were excluded, when the names of the 
new committee were more numerous than 
those of the old, when the present ministers, 
not satisfied with introducing eight names 
instead of those of the old members not re 
turned, he was sure the country would not 
think the present committee auspicious to 
the cause of retrenchment and reform. To 
baffle a people loaded with burthens by hold- 
ing out a delusive investigation, could Jeadto 
nothing but disappointment and discontent, 
He lamented the insinuation, that no set of 
men could be found in the house free from 
party devotions, or from party animosity, an 
insinuation that must sink the character of 
the house in the opinicn of the country, and 
must diminish the hopes entertained from 
the investigation. 

Mr. Secretary Canning had no doubt fhat 
the hon. gentlemen opposite wished for a 
fair inquiry, and perhaps they thought the 
appointment of the former members the best 
means of securing such an inquiry. In an 
swer to them, and particularly to the hon, . 
gent. (Mr. Biddulph), who was entitled to 
particujar consideration in every thing con- 
nected with this subject, he had to say, that 
if human affairs could be conducted without 
partiality or prejudice, the plan. they recom- 
mended would be entitled to preference. Bat 
as the contrary was the fact, and as personal 
and party attachments were known to be al- 
most universally prevalent in that house, be 
saw no danger in avowing to: the public 
what was already well known, the 
prevalence of those party attachments, 
and to guard against any unfair prepon- 
derance of thoseattachments, by balancingthe 
numbers of the parties. It, was therefore 
désirable to avoid appointing those whow 
party prejudices ran all in the same coulse,, 
He would, indeed, be ready to allow, that if 
there was one set of men free from all patty, 
prejudice and animosity, that if those mel 











from a high opinion of their talents and in- 


had been for many years out of office, and if 
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on coming at length into office, they exer- 
cised their power, neither to stigmatize their 

ents, nor immediately to reward their 
adherents, he would allow that it would be 

fit to encourage so brilliant an exariple 
of purity, by appointing these men to be of 
thecommittee. If not perfectly pure, they 
would at least be perfectly unaccused, while 
the conduct of the inquiry would be in their 
own hands. , If, however, he were: called 
upon to point out the description of men 
most free from political animosity, it was 
not to the opposite bench that he would 
Jook. 1f he was called upon to point out 
those who had abstained most from the use 
of power for the advatitage of their depend- 
ents, he would look there as little for the 
reality Of the fanciful perfection which was 
somuch to be wished for. If, on the con- 
traty, he were to look for those who made 
the best use of a very short interval of power 
for the benefit of themselves and their adhe- 
rents, the hon. gentlemen were those on 
whom he should‘fix. A noble lord (H. Pet- 
ty) had, upon a former occasion, told a story 
of an old Roman Moralist, who wished to 
live in a house of glass, that all his actions 
might be seen. ‘The noble lord had express- 
ed awish to live in such a house himself. He 
‘could not avoid, however, repeating to him 


the vulgar proverb, ‘‘ Those who have a, 


house of glass, ought not to begin by throw- 


ing stones” (a laugh]. Those by whom this | 


ptinciple of parliamentary practice had been 


not long since laid down, were now unwil- | 
ling that the house of glass, which this in- | 


quiry was to constitute, should be enlarged 
bya bow window, so as to include them (a 


laugh). It was impossible to state grounds | 


for inquiry, otherwise than geyerally in de- 
tal. When his right hon, friend made ge- 
neral charges, he was called as loudly to par- 
ticularise, and when he did particularise, 
those who forced him to do so cried shame. 
Well, indeed, might the specification be ob- 
‘jected to by the noble lord opposite, aad. his 
colleagues. The noble lord and his col- 
leagues had found out, that a_ collector, 
comptroller, searchers, and tide waiters, 
‘were wanted at Buenos Ayres, a place not 
yetin our possession. Common reversions 
were at least exempt from the fault of bring- 
ing immediate charges un the country. But 
this appointment conveyed so many rever- 
sions, which would become immediately 
chargeable, unless, indeed, the place should 
tot be taken, and the mischief would fall 
entirely on the unfortunate collector, comp- 
troller, searchers and tide waiters. But it 
Was not only in the burthen that, this ap- 


pointment was mischievous, but in the in- 
fluence which itcreated. If it had been inthe 
contemplation of a government that covered 
‘sea and land with its glories, and was to ex- 
tend its power over the world, to apply this 
system to all its conquests, not only to those 
actually atchieved, but to those they meant 
to accumulate one upon another, opening a 
scene which would have made Buonaparté 
little in comparison—we should have had 
collectors and comptrollers of the Bosphorus, 
and searchers and waiters of Rosetta (a 
laugh). There was here to be obseived, a 
great change in the tone of the hon. gentle- 
men on the subject of Buenos Ayres. When 
' the conquest of that place was effected, the 
‘hon. gentlemen thought it not worthy of be- 
ing mentioned in the king’s speéch. Now 
‘it had acquired a vast importance in their 
eyes ; and why? not from its importance to 
| the commerce, or navigation, or to the gene- 
{ 
t 





ral resources of the country, but because it 

was a place that atforded room for the ap- 
| pointinent of collectors, comptrollers, search- 
ers, and tide waiters. This was a complete 
key to the whole policy of the late ministers 
;—-and a most happy illustration it was of 
| their large, liberal, and enlightened views! 
| However far the range might have extended 
| in contemplation, the actual list ended here, 
/ and it became necessary to return home to, 
the 300 surveyors of taxes. The noblelord’s 
defence here, as in the former instance, was, 
| that the appointment was prospective. But 

was the influence prospective? Why did the 
appointment take place on the eve of a gene- 
ral election ? If the coincidence was acciden- 
i tal, the hon. gentlemen were certainly the 

first favourites of fortune! He acknowledg- 

ed the high literary merit of Mr. Dugald 

Stuart, who had besides the merit, and he 

thought it no light one, of having eda- 

cated the noble lord. He acknowledged 

and lamented the general insufiiciency of 
the rewards bestowed on literary merit in 

this country; but he highly condemned the 

mode of reward here adopted, by constitu- 

ting a new sinecure, atid bestowing it on Mr, 

Stuart and his assignees for 21 years. As to 

the comparison instituted by the noble lord 

between this grant and the rewards granted 

to the writers of the Anti-jacobin, he for 
one, felt no shame for the character or prin- 

ciples of that work; nor any other scrrow 

for the share he had in it than that which the 
imperfection of his pieces was calculated to 
inspire. He was told that this provision of 
Mr. Stuart was substituted for a_professor- 
ship of medical jurisprudence, which it had 
been intended to insijtute. He should like 
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to see the hon. gentlemen in the full swing 
of their insolence of power, making this 
appointment, immediately after their un- 
qualified attacks upon their antagonists, as 
much as to say, ‘* Though you can do no- 
thing, we dare doevery thing.” . He doubt- 
ed whether this same science of medical ju- 
risprudence could be found any where men- 
tioned, even in the Scotch Encyclopedia. In 
answer to what the noble lord had said about 
newspapers, he would ask, was there no in- 
stance here ofa newspaper (the Morning Chro- 
nicle) conspicuousfor itsattachment tothe con- 
stitation, and for the fairness of its mode of de- 
tailing all transactions in which its party in- 
terests had a place, whose proprietor was ap- 
pointed. Secretary to the Barrack Board, at 
which a secretary was a new and a sinecure 
institution ? With such an instance in their 
own conduct, how could they tax the pre- 
sent ministers with partiality to newspapers? 
There was another act which be looked upon 
as a flagrant breach of the constitution, the 
grant of a pension of 400]. a-year during 
pleasure to a Scotch Judge, [lord H. Petty 
said, across the table, he knew nothing about 
this matter]. The hon. gentlemen, when 
in power, were so united, that no difference 
of opinion prevailed among them; when 
out, and charged with a job, they fled in all 
directions, and left it to light on what head 
it would. 

Mr. Curwen rejoiced to see the right hon. 
gent. throw the first stone from the glass- 
house. Though he was partial to his hon. 
friends below him, he was not one of those 
who would defend any man through thick 
or thin. He was sorry there were those 
who acted on the contrary system. There 
was a vote of the house; declaring the pro- 
priety of abolishing sinecure places. He 
was glad to hear the hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site so streriuous in condemning the creation 
of such places. It was a pledge that no such 
thing would be done in the administration 
of the hon. gentlemen. It was however re- 
ported, that all the right hon. gentlemen op- 
posite held sinecure places for themselves or 
their families. If such a system was con- 
quered, though our allies might have lost a 
battle, we should have acquired a great vic- 
tory, when the money that was wrung from 
the people could ho longer be absorbed 
in this manner. The right hon secretary 
had said, there was no independent man in 
- parliament: he was at least thus far inde- 

dent, that he had never accepted a fa- 
vour from any minister, nor ever would. 
He would ask the right hon. secretary, whe- 
ther or not he himself had a pension ? 
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Mr. Secretary Canning denied having saig 
there were no independent men in the house, 
He had asserted only that party attachments 


‘were prevalent. As to the hon. gent’s, ques- 


tion, the answer was, that on his retiring 
from the office of under secretary for foreign 
affairs, Mr. Pitt and lord Grenville proposed 
to make a provision for him, which he had 
accepted, and settled by his desire one half on 
himself, and the other half on two very near 
and dear relations, who were dependent for 
their subsistence upon his labours. 

Dr. Laurence thought it was extraor. 
dinary, that on the very day when we had 
received from the continent news most dis. 
astrous to our allies, the secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, should, in the course of 
his speech, amuse the house so mu¢h with 
idle fancies, with’ jokes and epigrammatic 
points. As to his argument, it did not bearat 
all upon the question. The question was for 
the appointment of a committee, to consi- 
der and report what retrenchments might be 
made in the public expenditure, and what 
useless places might be abolished. Now, 
there was no one instance mentioned, either 
by the chancellor of the exchequer or the 
right hon. secretary, which could be referr- 
ed to that committee. As to the appoint. 
ment ef a Collector or Comptroller of 


Buenos Ayres, there was no burden’ now . 


upon the country pn that account, and if the 
place should be taken, it was evident that 
there must be such officers. The question, 
then, between the late and present admini- 
stration on this point was merely who should 
have the influence that was to be obtained 
by the appointments > Next, as to the place 
given to Mr. Dugald Stuart, the right hon, 
gent. did not object to the burden but only 
to the mode, and thought it would be better 
to provide for him by a pension than a place. 
On this point, therefore, there was no ree 
trenchment proposed. With respect to the 
300 Surveyors of Taxes also, the right hon. 
secretary confessed that the appointment of 
them was right, and that the present mini- 
sters meant to pursue the same measure, but 
that they intended to appoint the surveyors 
themselves. In all those instances which 
the chancellor of the exchequer had men- 
tioned, there was not one in which they 
proposed the least retrenchment of expence, 
or any matter which could be referred to the 
committee. They only seemed angry at 
having their own patronage and influence 
somewhat intrenched upon by the appolils 
ments of their predecessors. ie 
Sir S. Romilly lamented that the sims 
ple question before the house had been 40 
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much wandered from. Much was expected 
from the inquiry which it was now proposed 


toinstitute. The character of the house 
would depend upon the issue of that inqui- 
ry; and the confidence in it would depend 
on the description of men of whom it would 
be composed. When it was sought to re- 
place in its proper situation eyery thing else 
that had been disturbed by the dissolution, 
this most important matter ought not to be 


deranged. Though other gentlemen might’ 


be as well qualified in other respects, the 
knowledge already acquired by those who 
composed the last committee rendered them 
by far the fittest persons to be re-chosen 
now. If they were not appointed, the 
pledge given in his majesty’s speech would 
not be kept. 

Mr. Bankes said, that it was with the ut- 
most pain he had heard the accusations and 
secriminations which had been brought 
forward this night. He thought the effect 
- of them must be to degrade the character of 
ail public men in the eyes of the public at 
large.- He could not avoid expressing his 
strongest disapprobation of some of the acts 
which had been stated to have been done by 
the late administration. As to the granting 
a pefision, during pleasure, to a civil and 
criminal Judge in Scotland, he thought it a 
measure so unconstitutional, and in every 

oint of view so reprehensible, that it must 
fe'ieriously investigated before the commit- 
tee. As the Finance Committee was a com- 
mittee of inquiry only, and had noi the 
power of acting upon whatever might be 
the result of their investigation, he did ex- 
pect that not a single member of the late 
committee would have been excluded on the 
re-appointment of it.. What danger, he 
would ask, was there to be apprehended from 
the same persons that had already shewn 
themselves to be both able and industrious 
in the pursuit of these inquiries, continuing 
toinquire, and to report the evidence which 
they received, together with their opinion 
thereon, to the house, when the house 
would afterwards have the power of judging 
for itself upon the evidence, and of agree- 
ing or disagreeing with their committee as 
totheir discretion might seem fit, and of 
acting only according to the judgment of the 
house? There was one point, in fact, upon 
which the latecommittee had not entirely 
made up their minds; it was but justice, 
therefore, that an opportunity should be 
given them that they might be enabled to 
come at that final determination.. The par- 
ee ori to which he alluded was that of 

QL. . e 
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a discovery which was made. by the commitr 
tee of some abuse in the office of the Pay- 
master-General. At the time when that 
discovery was made, no apprehension was 
entertained of the sudden © dissolution of 
parliament which afterwards took place, 
Under the impression that they were likely . 
to sit much longer, they came to a resoly- 
tion not to deliver in their report, as to the 
facts on which their discoyery rested, until 
they should have hit upon the means that 
would be most Jikely to prevent a recurrencg 
of similar abuses in future. Upon that point 
they had not come to any determination ;. 
but for his own part, he believed that the 
only radical cure for such an evil. was the 
speedy passing of Accounts. But, as the 
committee had not come to any determina- 
tion on that head, that was one reason why he- 
wished that the same persons should be agaig 
appointed to an office which they had alrea- 
dy most honourably filled. But, exclusive 
of this consideration, there was another, 
namely, that the zeal, ability, industry and 
integrity which he had already witnessed in 
the former members, had such weight upon 
his mind, that he in fact regretted that any 
one of their names should be omitted on the 
present occasion; but he was most peculiar- 
ly sorry, be must say, at seeing the name of 
an hon. friend of his (Mr. Sharpe) omitted, 
as he had been one of the most active, the 
most eminently useful servant to the pyblig 
in the former committee—a gentleman to 
whose acuteness and industry, the house 
and the public were principally indebted for 
the discoveries which were made in the 
first report. But as a plain matter of fact, he 
was confident it must be obvious toeyery fair, 
candid and impartial man, that those whg 
had already given up a good deal of their 
time and bent their mind to inquiries of the 
nature which was spoken of, myst he infi- 
nitely better qualified to enter on such in- 
quiries in the present parliament, than any 
other gentleman whatever whohad not heree 
tofore turned his attention that way. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that from ap expece . 
tation that the committee would have much 
longer time to continue their investigations 
than he found was afterwards permitted 
them, and knowing as he did, that owing 
to his mind being otherwise engaged at 
the commencement of their sitting he wasun- 
able to attend at the first of their investiga- 
tions; he therefore did not think fit to at- 
tend the committee during the latter part of 
their sitting, but waited until they should 
have made a report, intending then to join 
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them on their entering upon a fresh subject | 


of inquiry. For this reason he agreed with 
the hon. member who spoke last, and on the 
ground which had been by him stated, 


he could not complain that his name was 
omitted in the list of members to form the 


resent committee. 
Mr. Addington thought that it was neces- 


sary his vote on a former evening should not 


Jead to any misconstruction. He did not 
vote for the address, and oppose the amend- 
ment, because he considered the dissolution 
of parliament a laudable measure, but 
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Because this recurrence to the sense of the ; 


people was to be justified on constitutional 
grounds. He was fully aware that it must 
be attended with great and serious inconve- 


niences, and therefare he was most, anxious: 


that matters should be restored as nearly as 
possible to the state in which they were 
prior to that appeal, or to the condition in 
which they would have been, had there been 
no dissolution of parliament. 





Mr. Stuart Wortley asked an hon, gent 
opposite (Mr. Bankes), whether the report 
was regularly drawn up before him, or wj 
his approbation as chairman of the commit. 
tee, and ready to be delivered at the bar of 
the house when the dissolution took place} 

Mr. Bankes answered, that that was the 
only day on which he was absent from the 
committee. Heunderstood, however, that 
the report was drawn up, approved of by 
the committee, and ready to be presented at 
the. bar of the house. As he had already 
stated, the committee had come to the reso. 
lution of relating the facts, and pointing 
out the remedy at .the same time, but such 
aresolution was very fairly alterable accordi 
as circumstances might suggest to the com. 
mittee ; of such circumstances the disgola. 
tion was certainly one. 

Mr. Huskisson observed, that the com. 
mittee bad adjourned to two o'clock on 
Monday ; consequently they had not time to 


Such were | have prepared such a report as that which 


the views with which he conceived the | was spoken of, before the disgolution took 


chancellor of the exchequer brought in the | place. 


| 


bill last night, and he hoped his expectations 
would not be disappointed. With regard to 


Mr. H. Thornton declared that he was of 
opinion that the statement of facts and the 


the names, he had only one objection to | remedy proposed for those evils ought to be 
make, and it respected a person, of whose | given together; the committee was of the 


| 


abilities or deficiencies he was the most com- 
petent to judge. He hoped the house would 
exclude himself, as he felt that he was not 
adequate to discharge the important duty. 
He entertained always a high opinion of his 
right hon. friend, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and he earnestly hoped caution 
would be observed, in the present arrange- 
mevt, in order to avoid those suspicions that 
apy partiality must unavoidably produce. 

Lord Cochrane declared, that he did ex- 
pect that the game regulation would have 
been adopted on this occasioy, as that which 
had been agreed to with respect to Private 
Bills. Besides this, from their actions be 
judged that the last committee was better 
than avy new one that was likely to be ap- 
pointed. 

Colonel Shipley declared that the former 
committee had the entire confidence of the 
country, when what he felt himself entitled 
to call the unjustifiable conduct of ministers, 


the dissolution, deprived the country of the 


further benefit pf their Jabours. For this 
reason he thought that ministers owed it to 
the individuals who composed that commit- 
tee, to the house, and to the country, to 


¥e-animate, now they had an opportunity of 


doing so, ihat yirtuous body whose vital 
be the pestilential breath of ministers 
ad for a time gnspended. gg 








same opivion; but the resolution of the 
committee, he thought was repealable, a 
circumstances might appear to them to jus. 
tify it ; and for his own part he was of opi. 
nion that it would be much better thata 
naked report of such facts as had came to 
their knowledge should be given to parlia. 
ment, than that the report should be entire. 
ly lost, and the committee deprived of the 
power of stating what they knew, by the 
dissolution. 

Mr. Alderman ComLeassured the house that 
in consequence of the absence of their chair. 
man, another gentleman was called to the 
chair. The report was distinctly read, and he 
neve saw or heard any act of avy committed 
of that house meet with more unanimous aps 
probation, than the report which was now 
mentioned, 

Mr. Sharpe acknowledged, that he felt 
the full force of the two compliments which 
had been paid him, To his hon, friend (Mt. 
Bankes). he was extremely thankful for the 
very handsome manner ip which he hag 
meationed his name. 
the other side, he had also reason to express 
his acknowledgment of the kindness which 
they had done him; for he considered 
it to be as high a compliment as those gentle, 


men could bestow, when they thought pros, 


pér to express their objection to him by the 
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‘pmission of his name in the new list. There; and he did not mention it for any purpose of 
one fact, however, with which he| blame, thought proper to leave town in or- 
thought it right that he should acquaint the} der to secure another object, where he had 
house, that was, that if he should not be| reason to expecta contested election, The 
vain chosen a member of the Finance Co:n- | other members remained in town; and hear- 
mittee, and should those that were to be the | ing the prospect of a speedy dissolution, he 
chosen people of the new ministry, attempt | would put it to the house and the country, 
to suppress any statement of evidence that | whether they were not bound to take care 
had been already entered on, it was. some | that the fruit of their laborious investigations 
‘eonsolation to him to have it to say, that he | should not be lost? With a view to guard 
pad in his own hands a number of extracts | against that, and with the prospect before 
gnd minutes from the intended report, which | them, the committee were, he contended, 
he pledged himself to bring forward when- | perfectly right in proceeding as they had 
ever he should see any necessity for doing so. | done, although, owing to a little dexterity, 
But in point of fact, he had much rather that | the attainment-of their object was prevented 
he should not be again appointed to serve in | for the moment. That, however, this come 
the Finance Committee, as he would now | mittee had, on the whole, acted a most me- 
stand in a very different situation from that | ritorious part; that they had been active and 
jn which he formerly acted. diligent in their inquiries, and that in the 
Mr. Lamb declared that he took on him-| conclusion of their labours they had done 
self his full share of the responsibility which | what their duty required, he would be ever 
was attached to the framing of the report. | ready to maintain. But this committee was 
Lord 4. Hamilton added his testimony to’| not to be revived as it stood before, because, 
that of his hon. friend as to the necessity | as the secretary for foreign affairs had stated, 
‘whieh there was for the formation of the | it was necessary to introduce into it a differs 
report, and took also upon himself his full! ent set of men, of a different party in poli- 
share of the responsibility which was attach- | tics, which change that rt. hon. gent. declared 
ed to it. to be necessary with a view to impartiality, 
Lord Howick said, there were some points | For according to that right hon. secretary's 
in the debate upon which he could not for- | declamatory strain of observations there was 
bear to offer a few observations. Before,| no chance of obtaining impartiality, but 
however, he proceeded to these points, he | through what he called a collision of oppo- 
begged’ leave to say, that there seemed to be | site opinions, and that too in a committee of 
some misunderstanding among the gentle-| inquiry. Now, for himself, he would say; 
men on the other side, with regard to the! that he was now, and had always been, a 
Report, which: was ready to be presented on| party man, and for these reasons; first, be- 
the day of the prorogation. If gentlemen} cause he thought a party connection was the 
were but recovered: from’ their warmth} most effectual way to promote any public 
upon this subject, he thought it might bé ea-| object; and secondly, because, to say the 
sily proved’ that the conduct of the commit- | least of it, he could not think from what he 
tee alluded to was strictly correct and impar- } had seen in that house, or heard out of it, 
fial; that they had done’no more than'their | that men who disclaimed party, were the 
duty, nay. more, that they would have vio- | most remarkable for independence and puri- 
lated their duty, ifthey had not acted as they | ty.. But, muci as he preferred’a party con- 
Had done. The hon.-gent. who acted:as| nection, aud was convinced of its beneficial 
chairman of that committee, had resolved operations for the public, stillhe would de« 
hot to report until a statement of the evils| precate the idea of it if he thoaght the at- 
they discovered should be accompanied by | tachments it engendered were likely to stifle 
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lt 4 description of the remédy to be recom | inquiry, or to conceal the public malversa-, 
h mended. But that resolution was revoca-| tion of a party man. Sure he was that 
fe ble, and*the hon. gent. admitted that the | among that party with which he had the ho- 
e committee had completed ‘their inquiries. | nour to act, there existed no such disposi- 
i They had materials to reporf upon, and in | tion ; ‘and yet, unless the gentlemen-on the 
A: fact, if he was rightly informed, the commit- | other side entertained sucha suspicion, he 
% fee were in daily-expevtation of the hon. | could not conceive’a reason for the manner. 
b gent. coming down as chiirman, with a re-| in which they prepared to new model this’ 
4 ort prepared for their consideration. But | committee. Among the names of those meme, 
2 teport of'a sudden dissolution being com-| bers of the fotiner committee whom the 
Mi iiidicated to the hon. gent:, thathon, gent, | chancellor of the excheyuer thought proper. 
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_to exclude, he desired to have one pointed | 


out to whom any suspicion could reasonably 
attach, of being influenced by party attach- 
ments in the examination of public delin- 
quency. He would take, for instance, with- 
‘out any disposition to particular preference, 
‘his hon, friend near him (Mr. Whitbread). 
Would the gentlemen on the other side ob- 
ject to his independence, after the swelling 
compliments which the house had heard 
some time since applied to his hon. friend's 
manly independence by the secretary for fo- 
reign affairs ? He meant upon the discussion 

the conduct of the negociation. He 
would ask of these gentlemen, whether they 
could suspect that his hon. friend would, if 
appointed to this committee, attempt to 
screen even him, were he guilty, from the 
consequences of any malversation? Upon 
what ground, then, was the name of his 
hon. friend excluded? And he might put 
the same question as to any of the other gen- 
tlemen on his side of the house, whose 
names were omitted; but it was the resolu- 
tion of the gentlemen on the treasury bench, 
for the purpose of a fair collision of parties 
even in this committee, to construct it of an 
even balance of opposite parties. The house, 
however, would judge of this proposed fair- 
ness when it was understood, that out of the 
25 members no less than 14 were selected 
from among the connections of the minister. 
—With regard to the charges and insinua- 
tions thrown out against the conduct of the 
last administration, he should, in the first 
place, answer their accusers by saying, that 
he only desired inquiry. All be should ask 
of the house and the country would be, not 
to adopt any opinion; not to come to any 
conclusion; not to pronounce any judgment 
upon the accusations loosely thrown out by 
the gentlemen on the other side, particularly 
without.any notice to himself or his friends, 
without affording them any fair opportunity 
of answering them. Upon every such charge 
he desired only inquiry, and that such in- 
quiry might be made in the most hostile 
form. If ghe gentlemen on the treasury 
bench thought they could substantiate any 
eharges against the last administration, let 
them do it: But let the old administration 
go on with its investigation, and his wish 
was, that anew committee should be formed 
to inquire into the conduct of the last admi- 
nistration, composed altogether of members 
from the ministerial side of the house (a 
loud cry of hear! hear!), excepting only 
such as held offices.—The noble lord next 
proceeded to animadvert upon the particular 
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charges brought forward by the chancelly 
of the exchequer. First, as to the appoint. 
ment of a collector to Buenos Ayres, with 
which was connected some question as to thy 
sincerity of the late ministers. Upon the 
subject of reversions, he would appeal to the 
hon. gent. (Mr Bankes), whether he di 
not express to that gent, his anxious wish jp 
favour of an act to prevent the further 

of reversions, and that long before. the lag 
committee was appointed? Indeed, the sip. 
cerity of the Jate ministers was proved 
their conduct, for they did not grant a sing) 
reversion, and it was notorious, that, ai 
others, a very valuable reversion fell in dy. 
ring their administration, But to return tp 
Buenos Ayres; the appointment could only 
be objected to on one of three grounds; ei. 
ther that the office was quite unnecessary, 
that the person appointed was exceptionable, 
or that the Jate ministers by such an appoint. 
ment, improperly interfered with the pa 
tronage of their successors. As to the first, 
no one could deny that a collector would be 
necessary at such a place as Buenos Ayres, 
if we had it in our possession, and if we had 
it not no expence would arise out of the ap. 
pointment ; as to the second, sure he was, 
that no objection was likely to be made to 
the person who was appointed upon his re 
commendation, namely, Mr. Wilberforce 
Bird; and as to the third, no interference 
with the patronage of the present ministers 
could be alleged, because the appointment 
was revocable at pleasure.—A fter comment. 
ing on this and the other accusations ad 
vanced by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
the noble lord begged to observe, that for the 
most part he never heard of the cases to 
which they referred, until they were men- 
tioried by the right hon. gent. in that house, 
This was particularly the case with regard to 
the 300 surveyors, for he had no connection 
with that department; but how, he would 
ask, did that case stand upon the right hon. 
gent.’s own shewing? Why, the appoint 
ment of these officers was recommended by 
the tax office, some short time after the late 
ministerscame into office. Proper persons 
were immediately appointed to ascertain the 
number of officers that would be necessary 
to carry into effect the object proposed by 
the tax-office. It got abroad, that.such ap- 
pointments were intended, and applications 
were made to the treasury, and some of these 
applications succeeded. Promises wet 
made, and such promises formed what the 
chancellor of the exchequer called the nomi 
nation, which he objected to, But these 
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nominations required an act of parliament to 
render them of any avail, and, strange to 
tell, unfortunately for the right hon. gent.’s 
ment, ho such act was ever proposed. 
Thus, an administration so very greedy of pa- 
r , so very anxious to provide for its 
fiends, was so negligent as to go out of 
er without taking care to dispose of 
those good things!—The third point to 
which the chancellor of the exchequer di- 
rected his accusations, referred to, the ap- 
pointment of what he called a new office in 
Scotland. But what was the fact? Why, 
that his majesty having determined to settle 
apension of £300 a year upon Mr. Dugald 
Stuart, as a reward for his services, the late 
- ministers rendered an office, already existing 
in-Scotland, available, as far as it would-go, 
to discharge a part of that pension, and thus 
produced a saving to the public. Such was 
the plain state of the case. Now, asto ano- 
ther charge, of which he declared, on his 
honour, he never heard a word until stated 
Aby the right hon. gent. this night, namely, 
~ asto the intention to grant a pension, during 
pleasure, to one of the Scotch Judges— 
{“ Intention,” observed a voice across the 
table, “‘ the warrant was actually made 
out.”] The noble lord repeated,. that he 
was quite ignorant of the transaction ; but it 
appeared that the thing was not completed. 
However, he was feady to say, that jealous 
ashe was, and ever would be, of the inde- 
pendence of the judges, he could not ap- 
ove of such a grant as that described. But 

e confessed that he had doubts of the fact ; 
and he begged the house to suspend its judg 
ment till inquiry should be made respecting 
it, This suspension of judgment, which 
justice warranted him in demanding, was 
all that he requested of the house and the 
country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
tothe observations of the speakers on the 
other side. The accusations of partiality in 
the nomination of the proposed commitice 
he retorted upon the gentlemen on the other 
side, by stating, that in the names he pro- 
posed there were a considerable proportion 
of their friends, while it was to be recollect- 
éd that in the former committee there were 
only two gentlemen who were understood to 
have any attachment to the party with which 
hehad the honour to act. The right hon. 
gent. ridiculed the rumour so industriously 
circulated, that the dissolution was occasion- 
td bya desire of ministers to prevent a cer- 
lain transaction from being reported by the 
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former committee; which transaction was 
in fact notorious, and all the evidence with 
regard to which’ was to be referred to the 
new committee (we understood the right 
hon. gent. to allude to the affair respecting 
Mr. Steele, see Appendix to the present vo- 
lume.) Adverting again to the appointment 
to Buenos Ayres, the right hon. gent. men- 
tioned,‘ that which he wished to contrast 
with the conduct of the noble lord and his 
colleagues, and as a proof that the present 
ministers were not so anxious about influ- 
ence; namely, that Mr. Wilberforce Bird 
having applied to them for the office of col- 
lector of Monte Video, conceiving it to be 
included. in his appointment to Buenos 
Ayres, they denying expressly the validity 
of his appointment, but still unwilling to 
disappoint the expectations of any man, did 
appoint Mr. Bird to the collectorship of 
Monte Video.——The first motion, that a 
committee should be appointed, &c. was 
then unanimously agreed to. , Upon that for 
confining the number of the committee te 
twenty-five, 

Lord Howick rose, and adverting to the 
suggestion made by an hon,.gent. (Mr. 
Biddulph), relative to the propriety of ‘the 
appointment of sir Francis Burdett as ohne of 
the members of this committee; took occa- 
sion to observe that, although he could as- 
sure the house there was no: gentleman on 
the other side more adverse to the general 
conduct of that person than he was, al- 
thoug:: noman was more the subject of that 
person's attack, and that of the party, if 
such they. could be called, who acted with 
him, still he would advise the adoption of 
the hon. gent.’s suggestion. It would be 
recollected by any person acquainted with 
the history of the times, that notwithstand- 
ing the attempts always made, said the no- 
ble lord, to connect us with this person's 
party, there was no party in the country 
more obnoxious to them thar that with 
which I have the honour to act. This gen- 
tleman, it will be observed, stands forward 
as the enemy of public abuses, and J would, 
recommend ministers to keep a_vaeanoy 
open for him in this committee, There he 
will have an opportunity of inquiring: into. 
the abuses of which he complains, and pro- 
posing the remedy in a much more proper 
way than he has heretofore done, or at- 
tempted to do. I should therefore wish to 
have him afforded the opportunity, although: 
I happen to be so obnoxious to his attacks, 
probably not so.much from the impulse .of, | 
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his own mind, as in conséquence of the in- 
‘eitement of others, 

Mr. Biddulph observed, that he was 
actuated wholly by pub'ic motives in pro- 
posing the hon. baronet’s name, and that he 
acted without any connection whatever with 
the hon. baronet. But having perceived 
that the hon. baronet had a quick sense of 
public wrongs, and was anxious to remove 
them, he thought him a very fit person to 
be appointed a member, and to promote the 
objects of this committee—A member un- 
der the gallery, whose name we could not 
Jearn, announced his intention of opposing 
the appointment of sir F. Burdett, as an 
ineligible person, upon the ground that he 
had not yet taken his seat, and also upon 
other grounds. 

‘Lord Howick proposed the division to 
take place upon the proposition of a name 
from himself. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
should put to the house the names he had 
already mentioned, and it would be com- 
petent to the noblelord, or any member, to 
propose such other name as they might 
think proper, in lieu of any that he pro- 
posed.—The names of Mr, Bankes and Mr. 
Biddulph were unanimously agreed to. 
Upon the name of Mr. Leycester being 
proposed, 

Lord Howick rose to propose the name of 
Mr. Sharpe-in lieu of it, observing, that he 
should not wish it to be understood gene- 
fally, that the division was to take “place 
upon the propriety of nominating Mr. 
Sharpe. At the same time he had objec- 
tions to Mr. Leycester, which the noble 
lord was proceeding to state, when 

Mr. Home Sumner, who said, that he 
thought it improper that strangers should be 
present at a discussion of the merits of 
individual members, moved that the gallery 
should :be cleared. Strangers were accord- 
ingly excluded during the remainder of the 
debate. On the division for the nomination 
of Mr. Leycester, the numbers were, for 
the proposition 244; against it 149; majo- 
rity 95.—After this division, we understood 
that the name of sir Francis Burdett was 
‘proposed by Mr. Biddulph. Upon this pro- 
position ‘a. debate arose, which. continued 
above an hour, and terminated in the rejec- 
tion of. the hon, baronet’s name without 
a division.—The Committee was then ap- 
pointed, consisting, of the members pro- 
posed by the Chancellor. of the Exchequer. 
Adjourned at three o'glock, ia 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
_ , Wednesday, July 1, 

(PAPERS RELATING To THE PoLyGins’ 
—Sir T. Turton rose to give notice, that hy 
would on Friday se’nnight move for the pro. 
duction of certain papers, relative to thy 
Polygars. Being an his legs, he took occa, 
sion to advert to another subject, which wa 
intimately connected with that to which hiy 
notice referred, namely, the subject of the 
Carnatic. Upon that subject he had, in the 
last session of the last parliament, move 
for the printing of certain papers which were 
not ready before the dissolution, but which 
had since been distributed amang most of 
the members, and of course they had fill 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
it. For himself he could say, that he wa 
quite prepared to enter into the discussion, 
but asa matter of courtesy he thought 4 
noble lord (Folkestone) claimed the prece 
dency, and as that noble lord’s motion te 
quired some preparation, he could not look 
for a full attendance upon the question with 
which he meant to follow. He, therefore, 
could not feel himself able to promise the 
introduction of the Carnatic Question, in 
the course of the present session. How. 
ever, if those who were immediately com 
cerned for the noble marquis to whom thes 
investigations referred, wished to have thi¢ 
question brought before the house, he could 
tell them that he was fully prepared to bring 
it forward. 

Sir A. Wellesley professed his anxiety t. 
have this matter at once brought forwatd, 
and decided, He begged the house to con 
sider the time in which the friends.of the 
noble lord alluded to had been kept in sus 
pense. For no less than six years.this quet 
tion had been under the consideration of thé 
house, and according to the manner in which 
those who undertook to. manage it pth 


ceeded, it might be still six years more be | 


fore they arrived at. a final. issue, val 
which the noble marquis and his friend 
were to be agitated by perpetual discussions, 
or rather by perpetual abuse. With such 


consideration ‘in their minds, it. was. 


course the wish of all connected. with the 
noble marquis, that the business . might 
determined as soon as possible. If, there. 
fore, the Lon. baronet was willing to. proses. 
cute.the business, it was the wish of thee 
ble marquis’s friends that he should bring it 
forward at once... 

Sir T, Turton had no reason for hesitatit, 
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with regard to himself, for he was as much /he (Mr. R.) could get any person to contract 
red at present as he required to be. But | with him on such terms, it would be wrong 
e was a precedency due tothe noble lord | in him not to close with ‘the offer. After 
already alluded to, which he could not dis- | the pattern suits had been approved of, Mr. 
card. He begged, however, to have it un- | Ruse did give Mr. Courtnay the orders, and 
derstood, that he had no wish for procrastina- | some of the battalions.were served by him, 
tion. The word if, used by the right hon. | When he wished, however, to deliver to 
paronet, was by no means attributable to | the noble lord (Temple) 2000 suits which 
any part of his conduct in this transaction, | had been prepared, they were refused to be 
for he had always shewn himself willing to | accepted of, on the ground that they were of 
proceed in the business, and no part of the | bad quality, of bad workmanship, and too 
delay that had occurred was attributable to | scanty. In the mean time the noble lord 
: again applied toa Mr. Box, who was a parte 
—— ner of Mr. Dickie, and received an estimate 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, trom him, not indeed as he had formerly 
Thursday, July 2. charged, amounting to 1]. 7s. Qd. but to 
[CroarHine or Veteran Barrations.] | 11. 4s. Qd, being, however, 1s. Od. per suit 
—Mr. Rose, agreeably to notice, made his | more than those furnished by Mr. Courtnay, 
promised motion for the production of cer- | It appeared from the minutes in the office, 
tain letters which had passed on the subject | that this change had been made in conse- 
of the Cloathing for the Veteran Battalions, | quence of complaints that the cloathing was 
and which had not been produced in com- | of bad quality, bad workmanship, &c, and 
pliance with a former order of the house. | that letters had accordingly been written to 
Ue thought it necessary to explain what the | the commanding officers of the different bat~ 
nature of the letters and minutes, which in | talions who had been served by Mr. Court- 
his opinion were material to the subject in | nay, inquiring if the fact was so? The an- 
question, and which he presumed to think | swers to this inquiry had not been produced ; 
had been improperly withheld, actually was. | and it was of the suppression of them that 
When he was appointed one of the joint} Mr. Rose complained. He proceeded to 
paymasters of the forces, it occurred to him, | read these letters, as they were to be found 
that if any savings were likely to be made in | in the office, and stated, that so far from 
the military department, the cloathing was a | supporting the truth of the complaints made 
branch in which it mightas probably be effect- | against the quality of the cloth and worke 
edasin any other. He inquired according- | manship furnished by Mr. Courinay, they 
ly, how other parts of the service were pro- | uniformly proved his articles to be better, in 
vided in this respect, and found tbat a person | these respects, than they had been for several 
who contracted for cloathing the marines, | years. ‘The only fault they had, was that 
did so at a rate greatly lower than that | they were small, and under the general 
charged for cloathing the inyalids. He sent | size; a fault which was immediately reme= 
for this person and found that his charge | died. So, therefore, the minute in conse 
was only 11. 1s, 6d. per suit, whereas the | quence of which the contract with Mr, 
charge then made for cloathing the invalids, | Courtnay was set aside, and that with Mr. 
was 1]. 7s. 9d. It turned out, however, | Box entered into, was unsupported by evi= 
that there was more lace on the cloaths of | dence, and proceeded on a false allegation. 
the Veteran Battalions than the contractor | This might, in his opinion, become no ime 
had been aware, he therefore increased his | proper subject of inquiry for the Committee 
estimate to 11.3s, Having ascertained this, | of Finance, or the Commissioners of Military 
the right hon. gent. next sent for the person | Inquiry. All, however, that he now wished; 
accustomed to cloath the Veteran Battalions, | to move for was that the letters from the 
tilling him that.his wish was not to change | commanders of the battalions as to the qua= 
ay tradesmen, if they could continue to| lity of the cleaths furnished should be laid 
setve the public on nearly the same terms] before the house. He concluded by moving 
with others.. He shewed to this gentleman | for Copies of all Minutes, Letters, &c. rela~ 
(Mr. Dickie) the suit of cloaths, furnished | tive to the Cloathing of the Veteran Batta= 
bythe person to whom he (Mr. R.) had ap- | lions between the years 1804 and 1807. 
pled, whose name was Courtnay, and asked| Lord Temple said, he should not inquire 
if he (Mr. D.) was willing to serve govern- | into the reasons which had induced the right 
ment agreeably to that pattern, for 11. 3s.?/ hon’ gent. to take on himself the present 
Mt, Dickie replied pe could not, and that if statement, when, if there was any thing iq 
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it, the Committee of Finance or Commis- 
sioners of Military Inquiry, were, as he 
himself ‘stated, the proper persons to inquire 
into the circumstances of it. At the time 
the right hon. gent. originally made his mo- 
tion, he (lord T.) explained to him, that 
there were a great many of the letters re- 
ferred to contained in the minutcs, it would 
therefore be unnecessary to produce them, and 
in thisthe right hon. gent. seemed at the time 
to acquiesce. There was at that time other 
information and other Jetters on the subject, 
which, being of a. private nature, and not 
addressed to him in his public capacity, he 
did not feel himself authorised to produce. 
He now, however, had certificates of the 
facts, contained in those letters, and which 
he thought material. Mr. Box had cloathed 
the battalions in question for 15 years previ- 
ous to the time of Mr. Courtnay’s having 
been employed. Shortly after he (lord T.) 
came into office, complaints were made to 
him of the badness and smallness of the 
cloathing. In consequence of these com- 
plaints, inquiry was made, and a compari- 
son was also taken of a suit of them with a 
suit belonging to another corps. They were 
found to be badly made up, and from this cir- 
¢umstance, joined to their being of an under 
size, the contract was given back to the man 
who had executed it for 15 years. Two 
things were to be considered in a contract. 
It might be too dear, or it might be too 
cheap. The inadequacy of quality and size 
was inthis instance, found to be by no’means 
counterbalanced by the lowness of the price. 
There was a difference between the two es- 
timates of 19001. which surely the public 
could not reckon any object when put in 
competition with the health, warmth, and 
comfort of those brave men who had been 
wounded in their service. His lordship pro- 
eceded to read a letter and a certificate from 
the major of the second battalion, and from 
the quarter master of the battalion at the 
Tower,. stating that the cloaths furnished by 
Mr. Courtnay were by no means fit for men 
wounded in the service, who required large 
and comfortable cloaths, but might be fit 
enough for stripplings. They were in gene- 
ral too small, some of them had to be cut 
down to join out others; 600 could not be 
fitted out of 1000 suits: some of those fur- 
nished by the former clothiers, were require 
ed to be issued to supply the deficiency ; 
200 were obliged to be returned ; and when 
remonstrated with as to the unfitness of the 
eloathing, the answer by Mr. Courtnay was, 
that he would be a great loser by the contract. 


The noble lord referred to his’ successor t 
applications had not been made to him, on 
more than one battalion, not to change the 
old clothier. 
Mr. Long admitted that applications hag 
been made to him, but the mode was now 
changed, being by advertisement for esfj. 
mates. If the noble lord had been at gj 
hurt by the agitating of the present questiog: 
he could not help thinking he had himself 
alone to blame, in carrying eway in his poo. 
ket such evidence as seemed to support the 
step which he had taken, and leaving behing 
him in the office only such evidence as went 
to condemn him. } 
Lord Howick complained, that these 
charges were preferred without giving hy 
noble friend the opportunity of a fair trial, 
From the information his noble friend hag 
received, he was not only jistified jn trang. 
ferring the contract as he had done; but he 
would have been highly culpable if he had 
not transferred it. He knew not whether 
the clothing of the marines was furnished 
by Mr. Courtnay; but he had heard while 


at the admiralty very general complaints of. 


the marine clothing. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the statement of this night entirely owing 


to the noble lord’s own conduct: If he 


was inconvenienced he had himself alone to 
blame. 

Mr. Windham thought that though the 
right hon. gent. might be justified in brings 


ing forward the measure, he could not be 


justified in not.now proceeding in it. 
Mr. Johnstone approved of the mode in 


which the business had been brought for,’ 


ward, 

Mr. Wilberforce wished to know if the 
noble lord meant to say that the substance of 
the letters were contained in the Minutes, 
or only that they were referred to in them? 

Lord H, Petty answered the question by 
reading a part of the minutes. 

General Tarleton begged the house ta 
consider its own dignity. 
recrimination was to be perpetually resorts 
ed to; if when a charge was to be made 


against one party, it was answered bya coume — 


ter complaint, there never would be an end 
to any debate in that house. He thought 
the subject ought to'go before a committee 
of inquiry, without further ceremony. 

' Mr. Huskisson read extracts of letters from 
various commanding officers, 


expr 
their satisfaction with the manner in which — 


Mr. Courtnay had executed his contract. The 
late ministry had written a circular lettet, 
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inviting complaints against the clothing, and 
the uniform answer was in its favour, instead 
of complaining of it. But they did not 
wait until these answers were received ; the 
fact being, that the new contract was hasti- 

closed before they had received as nzle 
answer to the pompous inquiry they had af- 
fected to set on foot, previous to the dismis- 
gal of the former contractor. 


.) Mr, Cochrane Johnstone said, this was 


one of the neatest jobs he ever heard of 
inhis life. He was glad the house had taken 


- gp the subject of the army clothing, as it 


would lead to the discovery of a great many 
abuses in that department, and tend to bet- 
ter the condition of our brave defenders.— 
The motion was then agreed to. 

_{Surairers Dervre or SuTHERtAND, 
ke. AnD Lorp Cvutuen’s Pension.]— 
Mr, W. Adam rose to make his promised 
motion on the above subjects. He entered 
into adescription of the office of Sheriff 
Depate in Scotland. It was a selection of 
local jarisdiction of the highest importance, 
and one in which it was extremely necessa- 
ty that the duty should be performed wiih as 
much dispatch as possible. ‘The Shrievalties 
of Sutherland and Caithness were formerly 
wnited, but, in consequence of the inacces- 
sibility of the former county, it had been 
deemed necessary to separate them and to 


appoint a sheriff for each This occasioned aa 
expence of only 3501. a year. Sutherland was 
acounty containing 26,000 inhabitants, and 
he appealed to all who knew Scotland, whe- 
ther the appointment of a separate Sheriff 
Depute did not stand recommended on pub- 


liegrounds of advantage. He then explain- 


_ ad the situation of the counties of Kinross 


and Clackmannan, neither of which hada 
Sheriff Depute. The Sheriff Depute of 
Stirling had jurisdiction in Clackmannan, 
and the Sheriff Depute of Fife in Kinross. 
In the latter county, as long as he remem- 
bered, the Sheriff Depute never did himself 
discharge the duty of his office, but appoint- 
éda substitute for that purpose, who, though 
avery respectable man, possessed no legal 
information. It became necessary to reme- 
dy-these evils, and on public principles of 
Utility, Sheriffs Depute were appointed for 

two counties of Clackmannan and 
Kinross. To effect this, it became neces- 
sary to obtain the formal resignations of the 
Sheriffs of Fife and Stirling, who were af- 
tetwards re-appointed with their salaries.— 
He next proceeded to the subject of the 
warrant for granting a pension to lord Cul- 
kn, and expressed his regret that the sub- 

Vou. 1X, 
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ject should come forward in the present 
shape, more especially, as on that day,: or 
on the next, the barons of the Courts of 
Exchequer in Scotland would come toa de- 
termination uponit. He passed the highest 
eulogium on his noble friend, and declared, 
that a more enlightened scholar, a more 
profound lawyer, a more agreeable compa- 
nion, and a more perfect gentleman, never 
existed. He would shortly state the cir- 
cumstances under which the warrant was 
granted, and he was sure, he shouid satisfy 
the house that what was proposed to be 
done, was not more than what ought to be 
done. In Oct. 1805, he received an inti-< 
mation from lord Cullen, that having spent 
a day with the Duke of Portland, at Bul- 
strode, his grace expressed a wish to com- 
municate with him (Mr. Adam) on the sub- 
ject of a pension for lord Cullen for life, 
with a reversion to his wife. The change of 
administration, which soon after took place, 
prevented the completion of this business. 
In 1806, it was natural for lord Cullen, who 
had been connected with the late administra- 
tion, to bring his case again under conside- 
ration. He did not contend that in any. case 
it was fit to granta pension to a Judge for 
life, but he contended that the crown should 
have the power of doing so, and he con- 
tended, that in cases in whicha Judge was 
involuntarily involved in embarrassments, it 
was incumbent on the crown to endeavour ta 
relieve him. Lord Culien was the eldest 
son of D. Cullen. one of the greatest men 
that Scotland ever produced,-and who had 
raised thereputation of the Medical School of 
Edinburgh, tothe height which it then stood. 
Dr. Cuilen, however, died poor, and left a 
large family; the younger branches of that 
family were in a great measure provided for 
by the public; but lord Cullen, the eldest 
son, could not guard himself from the effect 
of the embarrassments “which descended to 
him from his father, and was in consequence 
obliged to give up two-thirds of the revenue 
of his situation, to.relieve himself in some 
degree fron those embarrassments. Those 
circumstances were taken into consideration 
by the iate ministers, and there was every 
reason to suppose that in August last theaffair 
was completed. However owing to the 
official delays, the warrant for granting 2 
pension of 4001. a year to lord Cullen for 
life, with a provision of 2001. a year to Mrs, 
Cullen, was one of the last acts of the late 
administration. From that period: until 
Monday last he had heard nothing more 
about it. He had no idea that the warrant 
3A 
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_ was for any thing else but a provision for 
. life; he was sure lord Grenville meant 
it tobe for life. If when the grant: was 

roduced it should appear on the face of it, 
that it was during pleasure, he would con- 
tend that it was an error; the very circum- 
stance of the reversion must shew it was 
an error. As he had before mentioned, the 
Barons of ‘the Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
Jand, were at this time employed in consider- 
ing the subject, and he deeply regretted that 
it had been mentioned in the house of com- 
mons, until their report had been made. 
As it was, however, he thought it his duty 
to move that an humble address be presented 


to his majesty, that he will be graciously | 


leased to give directions that there be laid 
fore the house copies of the appointments 
of the sheriff depute of .the county of Suth- 
etland, and of the -sheriff depute of the 
counties of Clackmannan and Kinross; and 
also of the warrant granting a pension to 
lord Cullen, one of the senators of the 
college of justice ; together with copies of 
al] representations and official correspondence 
relating thereto. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland was de- 
sirous, that the letters and applications of 
the Sheriffs Depute for these counties should 
be laid before the-house, Without meaning 
to throw any imputation on the respectable 
individuals who had occupied the new 
offices, he termed their appointment an un- 
necessary or wanton expence. ‘To prove 
this, ‘he entered into a history of the sheriffs 
depute of Scotland; they were divided into 
S classes; each class receiving a salary pro- 
portionate to its labour; by the new arrange- 
ments, the sheriff of Sutherland, who was 

, placed in the last class but one, because no 
4 liar difficulty attended his situation, was 
to receive a higher salarv than some of those in 
the first class. The sheriffs of Stirling and 
Fife had, it seems, resigned, to gave an op- 
tunity for the new arrangements. He 
would like to know if they were not  solici- 
ted todo so. With resp:ct to the pension 
granted to.lord Cullen, he would not fojlow 
the learned gent. in his detail on that subject, 
but he was. surprised that if it was thouglit 
advisable to take such a step, it was not done 
in such amanner as to preclude the neces- 
sity of bringing it under the consideration of 
the house of commons. He concluded by 
some severe remarks on the creation by his 
majesty’s late ministers of two new professor- 
ships in the University of Edinburgh—that 
of Medical Jurispradence, and that of Mili- 
tary Surgery. . 
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Mr. C. Wynne defended the institution of - 
the two new professorships. There wasscarcely 
a college on the continent, which had not 
fong had a professor of medical jurisprys 
dence, and the advantages of having g digs 
ary surgery were’ 


tinct’ professor of miilit 
obvious. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone declared, that 4 
more honest, upright, and able ju 
than Mr, Williamson, the Sheriff Depute of 
Stirling, could not exist. He happened to 
be with him when he received a letter from 
lord Spencer, requiring him’ to resign, 
tempore, in order that a distinct sheriff might 
beappointed forClackmannan. Mr. Williams ’ 
son declared tohim, that such an appoint. 
ment was wholly unnecessary, and exclaimed, | 
ip his Northern dialect, «‘ Gude God, Maister 
Johnstone, did you ever see sic a job!” (A’ 
laugh.) With respect to the pension grant ° 
ed to lord Cuilen, the reversion to Mrs, 
Cullen was a g/oss-insult to the morals and ‘ 
feelings of the people of Scotland. 

Mr. R. Dundas never heard of the least 
necessity for the appointment of the new 
sheriffs. As to Jord Cullen’s pension, the’ 
character of that learned lord certainly stood 
very high; but when he was thus selected 
from a body of men, and shewn peculiar 
indulgencies, he thought it indispensible 
that more specific grounds should be’ stated 
for such a measure than What had hitherto 
been advsneced, 

Mr. Laing defended the appointment of 
the sheriffs. The question was not, whether 
the’ sheriffs of Stirling and Fife declared that 
there was nothing.to do in Clackmannan and 
Kinross, but whether the people of Clack- 
ima.‘uan and Kinross were satisfied with the 
sheriffs not coming there to do any thing for 
them. He had never understood that Jord 
Cullen was a very particular friend to the 
last administration, and he could not theres 
fore see the justice of imputing the grant 
which he had received to party motives, 
Adverting to the arguments urged by a learns 
ed lord against the appointment of the two 
new professorships at Edinburgh, he obsert+ 
ed, that similar arguments might have been 
applied with equal force against the appoint 
ment of Dr. Blair, as Regius Professor of 
the Belles Lettres; or of Dr. Walker, a8 
Regius . Professor of Natural History. 
Those appointments might as well be called 
jobs as the present ; but he confessed he was 
not surprised, that men who had belonged 
to an ‘administration the most unfriendly to 
literature that ever existed, and “by whom 
genius of every description had been left @ 
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r in want—he was not surprised that 


“gach men should condemn conduct so oppo- 


siteto their own. 2h 
- The Marquis of Titchfield expressed his 
belief that the duke of Portland was not 
aequainted with the particulars of fhe trans- 
action which was then the subject of de- 
bate. i Ha 

Mr.. W. Dundas defended the appointment 
of the sheriffs. In Sutherland, in conse- 
quence of the distance of the residence of the 
sheriffs, justice was not delayed but not done. 
Tve country was 80 miles from sea to sea, 
50 miles in the other direction; had a popu- 
lation of 20,000 inhabitants, -and ought to 
havea particular sheriff. Lord Reay, who 
bad.a large property ip it, had intreated him 
for the last five years to procure that altera- 
tion, and he lamented that whilst he had the 
opportunity from his connexion with minis- 
ters, he had not endeavoured to accomplish 
so desirable an object. He had said thus 


‘mach just to give a warning to the right 


hon, gentlemen opposite, that if they meant 
this women’s war of recrimination, for the 
purpose ot gaining popularity, they would 
pot find it succeed. 
» The Solicitor General for Scotland contend- 


ed that the duties of the shrievalty were now 
_ asbefore done by deputy, and that éminent 


rson who had been appointed sheriff of 
Otheriand resided in! Edinburgh, and could 
not have given his presence in the county 
fur the time required by act of parliament. 
As the matter had been brought before 
the house be thought it right to be 
fully, fairly, and thoroughly sifted, and 
therefore he moved as.an amendment, ‘That 
there be also laid before the house copies of 
all. official correspondence upon the subject. 

Mr. Croker thought that literary merit 
“ought to be rewarded in the usual way.. He 
was nota friend to giving indirect rewards for 
direct services. ' 
~ The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 


‘think the public would derive much advan- 


tage trom ‘these discussions, but the right 
hon. gent: who representedthem as women’s 
warof recrimination, should not lose sight 
of the side from which the attack was made. 
He shouldlook tothose who sent forth charges 
of attempts to raise false cries, and wished 
no peculation to go to the country as their 
ory, asif they were all purity, and their 
opponents the advocates of peculation. He 


‘had obsetved, in the late administration, that 


they made great professions, without any 
corresponding performances, and attempted 
fo gain popularity with the public-upon dalse 
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pretences. Under these circumstances, the 
public would derive as much advantage from 
the recrimination, as from the attack. The 
appointment of the sheriffs for Sutherland 
had been proposed to Mr. Pitt,but he refused 
to accede to the alteration. The grant of a 
pension during pleasure to a judge was nét 
only dangerous ‘to the independence of the 
judicature ‘but’contrary tolaw. He had in- 
troduced these facts to the house on a former 
night only to shew, that the house ought te 
pause before they would appoint a commits 
tee, in which those gentlemen would have 
a preponderating influence who thought with 
the late ministers. , 

Mr. H. Martin was extremely happy to 
find that he had the approbation of a right 
hon. gent, on the other side (Mr. Rose) 
whose name was so proverbial as an enemy 
to all jobs! That right hon gent. could, he 
was well convinced, be very serviceable to 
the country, if he was to devote his time to 
an endeavour to make out discoveries of this 
nature, and if he had the support of parlia- 
ment, the country would not say that this 
was a woman’s war. He was not himself, 
he confessed, so capable of defending against 
an accusation of this sort as. those who had 
spent 14 years in extending the power of 
France. But on Tuesday next all these. in- 
dependent gentlemen would have ‘an appors 
tunity of testifying their zeal for the detec- 
tion of abuses, by supporting the motion of — 
a: noble lord (Cochrane) for a list of those — 
members who held pensions, places, &c: ei- 
ther in person or by other branches of their 
family. 

Mr. Canning, in astrain of itony, lament 
ed his ability to rise, after the very able, pre« 
cise, and formal speech of the learned gent, 
However, the necessity of the new appoint- 
ments of sheriffs, he confessed he did not see 
to be very clearly made out, neither was the 
term of medical jurisprudence, very accu- 
rately dened, And.the matter of the pen- 
sion to lord Cullen was s:ill less satisfactorily 
explained. As the learned gent. had not 
given hina the most ample satisfaction upon 
the whole, he should vote in. support of the 
motion for the praduction; of the papers. 

Mr. Jose got up in. great warmth and al- 
luded to.what had been jsaid by,the learned 
gent. (Mr. Martin.) Ifthe hon. and learned 
geat., said she, thinks be. can) put me dowmby 
any such insinuations as _he:has;just made, he 
will find himself. mistaken, He says that 
my name is connected with jabs,,I dare that 
hon. and learned gent..ta shew t'e instanes 





in any part.of my life in which 1 was .cop- 
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‘nected with any jobs. All the rewards I 
have received from the public are known to 
the public. J never put the public to the 
expence of a single shilling that is not pub 
licly known. Whether I am under or over 
rewarded is anather question. Over re- 
warded I have been, I am willing to admit ; 
but still Tsay, that the public have not been 
put to a single shilling of expence on my ac- 
count, that is not publicly known. If I had 
concealed any reward that Ishad from the 
public, I should think myself the most scan- 
dalous person in this country. 

Mr. Martin said, he hoped he had spoken 
under and within the rules and orders of the 
house, since he was not checked by the 
chair; and while he was in that order, he 
should convey his ideas to the hoyse in the 
repre which appeared to him the most 

ft. 5 

Mr. Windham thought the house bad 
heard pleasantry too long pursued, and fury 
too much indulged in the course of this de- 
ate. Of accusations generally and loosely 
amade, no one disapproved more than him- 
self ; but they were not to be got rid of by 
abandoning the subject in discussion. The 
questions here were not to be gotten rid of 
‘by the species. of declamation in which the 
right hon. the chancellor of the exchequer 
had indulged. When he talked, in Jofty 
terms, of having his eye on the late adminis- 
‘tration; that he would strip off their mask, 
and made use of such expressions, the right 
hon. gent. reminded him of a» considerable 
person of the last age, and to whom during 
his life considerable attention was paid ‘by 
the public; he meant Mr. Pope... He had as 
pompously written concerning his power of 
exposing others as the right hon. gent. had 
spoken : 
~ Yes; while live; no rich ignoble knave 

Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 
‘These words made some noise, and they 

_ Were alarming to some persons at the time 
when they were written, but they were now 
considered as perfectly ridiculous. He cau- 
tioned the right hon. gent. against the same 
sort of ridicule, which would overtake him 
sooner than it did Pope. If the late adminis- 
tration had acted in any manner by which 
public interest had been sacrificed to private 
favour—if they had, for the sake of serving 
their own friends, done that which was inju- 
rious to the public—if they had given away 
that which nothing but merit could deserve, 
anid bestowed it on their favourites without 
merit—let the facts be exposed, and the par- 
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of the members of the house be led away b 
‘vague and general declamation. As to the. 
appointments of sheriffs to the counties of 
Satheriand and Caithness, the measure og ' 
the face of it carried so clearly its own pro, 
priety with it, that it rather was the busi. 
ness of those who opposed it to shew why it 
should not take place, than that those who 
favoured it should shew why it should; and 
the only question which he thought could be 
put on this part of the case, as it regarded 
the late administration, was, whether the 
appointments were made fairly and Lond 
fide. Asto the pension to lord Callen, it 
was Clearly intended to have been a grant fof 
life. As to the science of Medical Juris. 
prudence, he had only to observe, thatit 
was known to every university in Enrope, 
and it would be a reproach to us to be ignos 
rant of it; for these reasons he was favour. 
able to the motion now before the house, > 
Mr. Huskisson wished to know, whether 
it was by intention ‘or mistake that the pte: 
cedents in the case of the grant of pensions 
to lords Loughborough, Eldon, and Redes. 
dale, were departed from in the grant te 
Mr. Ponsonby, late Chancellor’for Ireland, 
In the former cases, the pension was to cease 
in case the noble lords should again be place 
ed in the same office, or in any other of 
equal profit ; but this limitation was left out 
of the grant to. Mr. Ponsonby; so thatif 
the gentlemea opposite should succeed in 
their project, that gentleman would  agaim 
probably have the seals without his pension 
being discontinued. 
Lord H. Petty bad signed the warrant by 
virtue of which: Mr. Ponsonby was to en- 
joy his pension. He had signed it underthd 
impression that it was similar to the wats 
rants for granting pensions to the other chan- 
cellors, and would not have signed it under’ 
any other impression. : 
Mr. Adam vindicated all the circumstan+ 
ces that attended the pension of lord Cul- 
len: ‘he was intimately acquainted with 
them all, and was the person with whoni 
the duke of Portland and lord Cullen had 
commiunicated upon that subject. As tothe 
pension operating as a.carrupt motive on 
the mind of lord Cullen, no man of any ad-- 
ministration would venture to assert tt 
The same propriety he might assert, presid+ 
ed in the choice of the professorships, inthe 
Universities of Scotland, ‘and he wouldde — 
fy the gentlemen opposite to say, that undef 
any former administration, such impartiali¢ 
ty had been observed.—The. motion wat 
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y[Pexsfons To. Cuancertors.] — Mr. 
Huskisson begged leave to differ with the 
jarhed gentlemea who spoke last, as to this 
disinterested spirit which it was pre- 
fended pervaded and characterised all the 
intments of the late administration 
Was the pension granted to Mr. Ponsonby 
on his retiring from the chancellorship of 
Jreland of that description ? was it eveu ac- 
companied and checked by the usual clause 
that the pension of 40001. per annum should 
not be enjoyed by that learned gent. in case 
he accepted of any other office to the same 
amount, or wpwards? In order to place this 
‘inatter'in a clear point of view, he thought 
ithis duty to move, ‘That there be laid be- 
fore the house, a copy of all the warrants, 
nting pensions to Chancellors in England 
god Ireland since the Ist of Jan. 1800. 
Lord Howick declared, he had no objection 
ghatever-to the motion of the hon. gent. ; 
at the samme time he could not help thinking, 
that the hon. gent was not the most qualified 
person in the world fo resist improper grants, 
when a certain marriage settlement was re- 
tollected, and many otber grants to the bon. 
t. his famuy, and conuections, got by 
what means, the Lord only knew, and for 
What the Devil only knew. It was nota 
happy measure to come from that side of the 
house, when he looked round, and observ- 
ed that every member then sitting on the 
Treasury Bench, all of them, toa man, en- 
joyed some place, pension, or grant, either 
contingent to themselves, or in reversion to 
expectancy, as provision for their families 
aid relatives; he could not think this mo- 
tion came with much grace from that side of 
*the house. If he was to single out one man 
more than: another, as the most unqualified 
than, taking all the circumstances into con- 


sideration, he would say the hon. gent. was 


the most improper and the least qualified to 
bring forward such a motion in that house. 
Thenoble lord believed it was not theintention 
of'the late government, to give Mr. Ponson- 
by more than other chancellors had’receiv- 
ed before him. Those who knew the cha- 
facter of Mr. Ponsonby, those who were ac- 
quainted. with his independence and libera- 
ity of sentiment, well knew, that he him- 

f would be the first to cancel any impro- 
pet grant made to him, he would be the last 
ian in-existence to take advantage of such 
an act. He should say no more upon this 
subject, except to declare, that it was not 
theintention of his majesty’s late ministers 
tomake this grant different from all others 
of the same kind; and if it became neces- 
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sary to bring a bill into parliament to rectify 
such an error, should the hon’ gent. move it, 
he would be the first to second his motion. 
But what, he asked, was all this objection 
for? to what end did-it lead ? to what good 
could it tend? He thouglit all this was cal- 
culated for the sole purpose of diverting the 
public attention fron: those inquiries which 
the house wished to set on foot. The ery of 
** No peculation,” to be sure, was most pro- 


perly applied by gentlemen at the other side 


of the house; and he hoped that the charges 
that had been made, would not be found to 
prevail with the public to give ap inquiry ; 
but that if any improper offices had beem 
appointed, the house should examine and 
condemn or censure as they found expedient. 
But this was not the object of the gentlemen 
opposite; no—their’ object was but too ape 
parent—their wish was io lead the attention 
of the house and of the public to these to- 
pics of improper appointments and grants in 
order to cover with some pretence or other, 
the late alterations in his majesty’s ministry, 
and the new appointments.on the committee 
of finance. ‘Upon the latter subject, ther, 
what had been done? The right hon. the 
chancellor of the.exchequer had apppointed 
8 new members, all of whom were selected 
by himself, in order to give him a decided 
sajority. This, he trusted, would not be 
forgotten. It would also be recollected, that 
3 members of the former committee, among 
whom he: must first name Mr, Sharpe and 
Mr. Lamb, who were objected to by that 
right hon. gent. as unfit members of that 
committee, because they were the most at- 
tentive of all those who attended, and the 
most indefatigable in seeking out abuses 
and detecting peculation in every shape, 
The third-gentleman, who had been reject 
ed by this right hon. and learned gent. was 
his hon. friend (Mr. Whitbread), for no 
other reason whatever,- but becatise he wag 
the active prosecutor of lord Melville. Sor- 
ry was he to witness the general spirit of at- 
tack and recrimination witnessed within that 
house ; it was not a season for it; ‘but when 
one party was continually throwing out dark 
and ambiguous hints, threatening té expose 
a something here, and to detect a something 
there; perhaps the best, the most manly 
way to resist such vague attacks was by bold, 
express, and direct opposition—to answer 
hints by facts, and senseless eries by a de< 
mand for immediate inquiry. He begged 
pardon of the house for trespassing so long 
at so late an hour; he had been hurried to.a@ 


greater length than he had intended te have 
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gone, but it was not easy for a man to keep brought down the causes to 200, besides 


his temper, when he beard of charges and 
accusations, and saw what kind of men they 
were that.preferred them. ._ 

_ Mr: Hnskisson denied that he had said any 
thing in the slightest degree derogatory to 
the late chancellor Ponsonby, for whom he 


professed the most unfeigned .respect.—The. 


motion was then agreed to. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 3. 
. [Pensrons .ro CrHancettors.] Mr. 
Hushisson regretted that ,the noble lord 
(Howick). was not present, to whom he had 
last night addressed a question respecting the 
omission in the grant of a pension to the 
. kate Irish Chancellor (Mr. Pousonby}.on his 
- setiring from office, of the usual clause 
- Respecting the pension, should he again 
_aceept a situation of trust or emolument. 
He had since received information that this 
was owing to a mistake in the grant on 
’ this side of the water, and that in the 
warrant issued from the Treasury in Ireland, 
the proper clause was inserted. He trusted 
. that no one was less disposed than himself 
to throw out an unfounded insinuation on 
any man, or any set of men, But he had 
been deceived by the mistake in the grant, 
which certainly did exist. He therefore 
moved, that the order which had last night 
been made for the production of the grant 
‘ be discharged. Ordered. Soon after, 
Lord Howick entered the house, and ob- 
served, thathisanxiety onthissubject had been 
so great, that on the adjournment of the 
house last night, he had lost no time, but 
had called on Mr. Ponsonby, to ascertain 
the truth.of the hon. gent’s, assertion. Mr. 
Ponsonby could not inform him whether or 
not the grant contained the elause alluded 
. to; but he assured him that he had never 
the slightest idea whatever of accepting the 
‘pension, without the usual conditions ; and 
e had since then written to lord Hawkes- 
bury, stating, that should the clause actually 
have .been omitted in the grant, he was 
ready to surrender it for the purpose of its 
insertion. He (lord Howick) confidently 
ppealed to the gentlemen of Ireland, whe- 
there had ever been a chancellor, who 
had discharged. the important duties of his 
high office. with greater ability, diligence, 
and .advantage to the public? When he 
first succeeded. to the office, the Chancery 
- Court.of Dublin was in arrears for six years 
’ ef Notices; for 600 Motions, and for 427 
Causes; when he quitted office, he had got 
under all, the notices and motions, aud had 


going throngh with the current business; 
Hed he remained in office a few months 
| longer, not a single cause would have been 


. left undetermined. He wished that the 


hon. gent. would, in future, be more cay. 
| tious in preferring his accusations; it would 
have been. more candid, had ‘he carefully. 
inquired into this subject, before he brought 
it forward for the consideration of the house 
of commons, 

Mr. Huskisson repeated his former state. 

ment. The clatise had certainly been omit. 
ted in the grant on this side of the water, 
_and he was therefore justified in imagining 
! that it might have been omitted in Ireland, 
and that it was intended to be so. 

[Navy,. Army, >anp Orpyance Estr 
MATES.} The house resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply. The Speaker having 
left the chair, 

Mr. R. /Vard stated that the Navy Esti. 
mates were, with little variation, the same 
as the last Estimates. He bad nothing more 
todo, therefore, than to move the follow. 
ing resolutions + That 130,000 Seamen be 
allowed for the year 1807, including 31,400 
Royai Marines. That 3,126,5001. be grant. 
ed for wages for these seamen for 13 
months, at 11. 86s per man, per month, 
That3,211,0001. be granted for victualling the 
men for 13 months, at the rate of 11, 18s. per 
man permonth. That 5,070,0001. begranted 
for the wear and tear of the ships, at the rate 
of 31 per man per month. That 422,5001. be 
granted for the sea service in advance. That 
1,135,474]. be granted for the half-pay. of 
the navy. That 2,134,903]. be granted for 
naval buildings and extra works, © That 
1,500,0001. be granted for the hire of trans 
ports for the sear 1807. That 300,000l. be 
granted for the, sick and wounded seamen. 
That 500,000]. be granted for the prisoners of 
war at home and abread.—These resolutions 
were put and agreed to. : 

The Secretary at War then rose and said; 
that he need not trouble the house any fare 
ther than by moving the following tesolue 
tions ;—that 113,795 effective men be allows 
ed for the land forces. That 4,054,023. be 
allowed for the pay of these troops. That 
2,609,143]. be allowed for the troops in the 
plantations. That 125,214]. be allowed for 
the dragoons. That 277,249]. be allowed for 
the charge of recyuiting and contingencies 
That 190,529]. 17s. 6d. be granted for the 
staff officers. 2,493,6641. for the embodied 
militia. 622,153). for the militia contingen- 
cies, 
| clothing the militia. 34,4831. for the full 








157,227). 16s, for the .charges of 
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y of the supernumerary officers. 467,273]. 
r'the increased rate of  subsistance. 

196,092. for the half pay of the land fore- 


es, 55,3301. fo: allowances to reduced mi-_ 


litary officers. 44,0001. for the half-pay of 
our American forces. 406,3801. for the 
Chelsea out-pensioners. 43,258). for Kil- 
mainham hospital. 832,540l. for defraying 
the charges ot foreign corps. 22,1751. for 
the Royal Military College. 21,2471. for 
the Royal Military Asylum. 18,4621. for 
' Chelsea Hospital. 409,450. for the barrack 
department.—These resolutions were put and 
ied. 
te Ashton moved the ordnance estimates, 
which were, 2,278,1971. for the ordnance of 
" the land service. %01,4061. for the service 
of the year 1805. 262,365]. for the service 
of the year 1806. 471,2401. for the ord- 
nance of Ireland.—The resolutions were put 


and carried. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 6. 

[Petition acdinst Mr. Gatway 
. Mus.) Mr. Cochrane Johnstone present- 
ed a petition from Mr. Elliott of New 
Bond-street, against Mr. Galway Mills, who 
was then in custody of the Marshal of the 
King’s Bench, for a debt due to the peti- 
tioner, when he was returned to the pre- 
sent parliament. The petition stated, that 
in the Course of business two bills of ex- 
change had come from Mr. Mills into the 
hands of the petitioner, which had been 
respectively dishonoured ; that Mr. Mills 
was also indebted in considerable sums to the 
petitioner for work done, goods sold, and 
money advanced ; that in last Michaelmas 
Term the said Mr. Mills had, upon process 
out of the Court of King’s Bench, been 
taken into the custody of the marshal of the 
said court, but had entered a sham demur- 
rer, ‘which he had afterwards abandoned; 
~ that in last Trinity Term the petitioner bad 
- obtained jadgment for 1013). but that exe- 
cation had been stayed by a writ of error 
brought by the said Mr, Mills, to evade 
jastice, and in order to escape the payment 
of his legal debts ; that as no bail can be 
taken'to an action pending a writ of error, 
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‘Indies, with a view to withdraw fron‘ thé 


jurisdiction of the courts, and for the pure 
pose of evading justice; that under these 
circumstances the lord chancellor would not 
grant the writ ‘‘ Neexeat Regno ;” that if 
the said Mr. Mills should be discharged out 
of custody by that house, the petitioner 
would be greatly injured; and that the 
petitioner therefore prayed that honourable 
house that it would be pleased to take such 
meastires on the premises as to its wisdom 
should seem meet, and that petitioner might 
be heard by himself or his council, to prove 
the facts and ‘allegations in his petition — 
This petition was ordered to-lie on the’ta- 
ble, as were also similar petitions presented 
against the same gentleman, by Mr. Coch- 
raue Johnstone, from Mr. Allen, of Bonds 
sireet; and by Mr. P. Moore, from a creditor, 
to the amount of 19,200!.—The petitions 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

[Stare or tae Nation.) Mr. White - 
bread rose and addressed the house as fol 
lows :—I am not, Sir, altogether unaccuse 
tomed to address this assembly. During the 
number of years I have had the honour of a 
seat among you, it has beén my lot to bring 
forward several important propositions, some 
of which heve experienced a favourable res 
ception, but the greater part a determined 
opposition. Yet never have I been in the 
habit of making any apology for the insuffi- 
ciency of the proposer, however strongly E 
felt it, thinking it better to rely on the solis 
dity of the grounds upon which my propos 
sitions rested, than to attempt conciliating 
attentiou by apologies. But I must confess 
on this occasion, whether from the growi 
diffidence of the public in public men; 
whether from the manner in which 1 Have 
been recently spoken of in this assembly y 
whether from the nature of the debateg 
which have lately taken place amongst us, 
in which a spirit of attack and recrimination 
has been manifested, by no means caleulated 
to raise the character of this house {a laud 
cry of hear! hear!] whether from the dis~ 
astrous state of the times, or whether from 
all these feelings combined, I never rose- 
with so great a degree of diffidence and so}i- 
citude. If in my endéavours to bring ‘back? 


the said Mr. Mills was in castody of the| the gravity of debate—to get rid of the: 
marshal of the King’s Bench, when he was| spirit of recrimination which has too long ~ 
returned to the present parliament as a re-| prevailed amongst us, and to retrieve ‘the: 
presentative for the borough of St. Michgel’s; | falling fortunes of this mighty empire—Here’ 
that the petitioner was informed that Mr.| - Mr. Dennis Browne, of Mayo, moved 
Mills ‘had it in contemplation to-apply for|the standing order for the exclusion’ of 
hisliberation to that house, he having aj strangers; in consequence of which the-gal-. 


gansiderable colonial property in the West 


| lery was immediately cleared, and stranger 
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awere not re-admitted during the remain“er 
of the evening. — Notwithstanding the 
above cireumstance, we'are, however, ena- 
bled, from an authentic source of informa- 
tion, to communicate to our readers the fol- 
lowing outline of this important debate. 
Mr. Whitbread proceeded te lay grounds 
for the motion he intended to offer, and 
stated asthe reasons and objects of inquiry, 
the state of our Sugar-colonies, and -the 
_ danger to which our East-India empire was 
expused ; he alluded to the mutiny at Vello- 
re,and seemed to think it arose from a deep- 
er and more general feeling, than the impo- 
Jitic and ill-judged military regulations which 
had been assigned as its cause. ‘The state of 
the sister kingdom, he also thought, should 
be inquired into in a committee of the 
whole house; he feared Ireland was not so 
cordial as she should be in our common 
cause, and he desired to place her in the 
same. situation of loyalty and good affection 
and security as Devonshire or Yorkshire. 
He was aware that Catholic emancipation 
could not and ought not now to be farther 
attempted, but there were other means of 
allaying agimosity, and conciliating affec- 
tion; among many such means he should 
allude to that of a system of tythes which an 
hon. gent. on the other side (Mr, Croker) 
who did yot usually agree with his hon. 


friends, had allowed to be a subject of 
gouch consequence, and if carefully ma- 


naged, pregnant with good effects. He 
should not dwell at greater length on this 
subject, because he felt it might be more 
effectually discussed hereafter, but beyond 
doubt that discussion in a committee on 
the state of the nation was absolutely 
necessary. He would also assert that the 
-extraordinary dissolution of the late parlia- 
ment demanded an enlarged inquiry, and he 
insisted that the doctrines on which that 
and the preceding measures were sought to 
be justified, viz. that the king could at any 
‘Mement act without aa adviser, tended to 
despotism, and the subversion of the consti- 
tution... He disapproved of his majesty’s 
‘late choice of ministers: he thought one of 
them (the chancellor of the exchequer) a 

rson not likely to’ gain the confidence of 
eal and he considered the right hon. 
‘secretary (Mr. Canning) as little calculated, 
from his temper, his feelings, and the whole 
course of his politica] life, to conciliate that 
country with which he (Mr. W.) should 
never cease to hope that negociations for 
peace might speedily be renewed. He ob- 
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served also that the recal of lord Melyille 
to his majesty’s councils deserved serious 
inquiry and deep reprehension, though ‘ha 
would not say that it was illegal, OF cone 
trary to the resolutions of that house, He 
concluded: by recapitulating his statements 
and moving that a commitice be appointed 
to inquire into the State of the Nation, 

Mr. Milnes replied to the arguments of 
the hon. gent. . He stated that the proposed 
inquiry would be vague and delusive ; that 
it was an attempt to censure the late change 
of administration, and to embatrass the 
measures of government; that maay of the 
grounds which had been urged by the hon, 
gent. for going into the committee, had 
equally existed during the continuance of 
the late administration, when no such noticg 
had been made by the hon. gent: or hig 
friends; he represented the. state of the 
country to be such as required the exertions 
of the united energies of all descriptions of 
its subjects, which it was the object of this 
motion to distract. Looking to our resour. 
ces, to the patriotism and valour of ‘the 
country, he saw nothing to fear, but much 
to expect. Were we to countenance the 
exertions of our allies by examples of Brie 
tish valour ; were we to evince by our cone 
duct aconviction of the tact, that the path 
of peace was only to be found under the 
arch of victory, he had no doubt but the 
ultimate issue of the contest would be ho 
nourable to the country. With a conviction 
of these truths on his mind, and for a vas 
riety of other reasons, he was so far from 
giving his support to: the motion, that he 
should move that this house do now. ads 
journ, 

Lord Milton said a few words nearly si. 
milar to those he had used on a former 
occasion, 

Sir A. Pigott went into a legal statement 
to shew the illegality of the doctrine of the 
king's acting without advisers, and drew a 
distinction between the sovereign in his 
executive and in his legislative capacities, 
and asserted strongly that it was in his exes 
cutive capacity alone that the coronation 
oath was binding upon him. 

Mr. Henry Smith considered the proposed 
mode of inquiry to be of all others the 
least eligible, and indeed to be only brought 
forward for, party ‘purposes ; he therefore 
thought it beneath the dignity and justice of 
the house to bend itself to such a proceed 
ing : the present ministers had done nothing 
to forfeit the confidence of the country, and 
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till they shewed themselves unworthy, he, 
and he trusted the house, would support 


Mr. Dennis Browne apologized to the 
house for the haste and perhaps indiscretion 
with which he had obliged strangers to 
withdraw, but he trusted the house would 

rdon what had been occasioned by an im- 

lse of surprise and sorrow at hearing the 
hon, mover talk of ‘‘ the fallen fortunes of 
this country; nor did the continuation of 
the hon. member’s speech shew that his 
measure Was so unnecessary or indiscreet as 
it might have been thought; for surely the 
manner in which he had treated the affairs 
of Ireland was not calculated to do good by 
being promulgated. He assyred the house 
be had acted trom the impulse of duty in 
this matter, with great personal pain and 
reluctance; a pain that-would be greatly 
increased if he thought the house disap- 
proved of his proceeding. 

Mr. M. Montague opposed the motion as 
tending to no good practical end. 

Mr. H. A. Herbert said a tew words in 
favour of the motion. 

General Tarleton went at some length in- 
tothe details of the campaign in Poland, 
and expressed his confident opinion, that, 
jna military point of view, the position of 
Buonaparte was extremely critical. 

Mr. William Adam spoke in favour of 
the motion. He argued some of the legal 
points already touched upon by sir A. Pigott. 
He observed freely on the state of Ireland, 
and concluded by shewing, by many exam- 
ples, how constiiutional the proposed mea- 
sure was at all times, and how peculiarly 
useful it would be at this. 

Mr. Wilberforce opposed the motion, as 
hugatory and even dangerous. It stood on 
no good theory, and it tended to no good 
practice ; the variety of topics which would 
divide the attention of a committee of the 
whole house, would 1ender it impossible to 
maintain any regular discussion, or to arrive 
atahy useful conclusion ; every gentleman 
would introduce his own favourite subject, 
and the committee would lose its patience 
and its time in endless debate. But, really, 
from those party subjects, he wished gentle- 
hien would turn their attention to the awful 
situation of public affairs. He had heard an 
honourable friend of his (Mr. Milnes) with 
great pleasure and admiration, but he would 
hot be so sanguine in his hopes of the coun- 
ity, as the more ardent mind and the better 
spirits of his youthful friend caused him to 


be. He did fear much, and with that so- ! 
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lemn impression on him, he could not avoid 
lamenting that gentlemen in that house and 
the people at large, seemed not aware of 
the extent of the danger, and suffered their 
thoughts to be distracted to petty objects, 
from the great and paramount duty of prey 
paring for the most momentous of contests, 


| He had, indeed, hopes, which arose, how- 


ever, from causes different from those that 
some hon. gentlemen seemed to build upen ; 
he had hopes from moral] causes, surer than 
mere human agency in their effect, and 
more complete and decisive in their resalts, 
He trusted that those causes would act as 
they had hitherto in all ages and times inva- 
riably done, and in that trust it was that he 
had hopes for this country. The hon. gent. 
then alluded to the state of Ireland, and 
quoted Dr. M‘Nevin’s opinion before the 
Secret Committee, to shew that the denial 
or delay of Catholic Emancipation was not 
the real cause of the disturbances of that 
country. He recommended to the gentry 
of that part of the empire, an indulgent 
and conciliating conduct with regard to the 
people ; and above all, he recommended to 
the consideration of the well-wishers of 
Ireland, the introduction of some general 
system of education and morality, which, 
he ventured to assert, wonld do more to- 
wards composing that country, than any 
political measures that could be devised. 

Dr. Laurence went over, at considerable: 
length, the arguments already urged in fa- 
vour of the original motion, and followed 
sir A. Pigott and Mr. Adam in the line of 
their arguments on the legal points which 
had incidentally arisen. 

Mr. Bathurst would oppose the motion 
as unnecessary, and in some degree impos- 
sible to be carried into effect, If inquiry 
was necessaty, why uot institute it on spe- 
cific grounds ? would it not tend to a more 
clear and satisfactory exposition, to consider 
each article that called for consideration, on 
its own single merits, than in the general 
and sweeping stile proposed by this motien. 
The right hon. member adverted to the 
opinion pronounced by him on a former’ 
occasion, viz. that there are particular con- 
junciures in which the king must act tor 
himself : he had reconsidered, he said, this 
opinion, and he found himself strengthened 
in it by that reconsideration. 

Sir J. Newport made some observations 
on Mr. Wiiberforce’s speech, in which he 
attempted to correct some errors and mis- 
tatements of the hon. gent. He then pro. 
ceeded to say a few words on the origival 
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question, and finally expressed his resolu-| the hon. gent: was returning to some obser, 
tion to support the moiion. vations on the gentleman who had spoke, 
Mr. Croker rose to defend the hon. gent. | last, when the cry for the question became 
(Mr. Wilberforce) from the erroneous: and | so loud and strong, that after a few wonk 
uneandid reply of the right hon. baronet. | the hon. member was pleased to sit down, 
He contended that Mr. Wilberforce’s quo-| The Chancellor of the Exchequer vefaieg 
tation of doctor M‘Nevin was correct, and | the legal doctrines of the hon. gentlemen oq 
whatever might be his own opinion on the; the other side of the house. He insisted 
great question, he must say that the hon. | that occasions must and ought to oceur jg 
member's statements were fully warranted | which the king could have no adviser, cand 
and supported by the passages referred to, | must actfrom his own feeling and sense of 
Mr. Croker replied to the several articles of | dvty; he would state a case to the hore 
Mr Whitbread’s speech, and said that his | which, he relied upon it, would, in their 
surprise at this vagiie motion was the greater, | opinion, warrant his assertion; he would 
froin his knowing. that there stood in the | suppose that, on the very first occasion 
order-book of that house, notices for speci- | which the noble lord opposite ( Howick) 
fic ‘inquiry into almost every one of the|had proposed a late celebrated measure jp 
topics which the hon. gentleman proposed ; the consideration of the king, his majesty 
to treat of in the-indetinite and desultory ; should have thought fit to tell the. nob 
stile inseparable from’ a committee on the, lord that he conceived the measure to be 
state of the nation. He proceeded to refute j so mischievous, that he could no longe 
the assertions and arguments of the hon. j confide in the proposer of it. Suppose he 
mover, which, whatever he thought of bad, at that very audience, and without 
them, had go pleased the gentlemen on the | quitting the foble lord, demanded from him 
opposite side, that they had used. no other, ; the seals of office, and so dismissed him 
but had contented themselves with repeating from his service, would it be asserted that, ia 
the speech of the hon. mover. One learned this case, the king would not have acted 
doctor (Latrence) ‘in particular, fearing, | for himself? would gentlemen say, that, ii 
he supposed, that its strong sense and rea- | sucha case, he must have had an adviser, 
soning were too hot, pungent, and essential ' where advice was impossible ; and wouldit 
for common palates, had kindly diluted the -be asserted, that such a case as he now pit 
hon. geutieman’s arguments in a quantity of was an improbable one? He relied not on 
his own cool, weak, and innoxious elo-! this case alone, though that were enough, 
quence —The hon. member, after observ- butany true constitutional principle, and al 
ing in a strain of irony on the merits of the true constitutional practice, was also with 
last administration, concluded by referring him. He never denied, or would deny, the 
to Mr. Wilberforce’s awful description of general principle that ministers were respon 
cur political situation, by expressing a wish sible for all acts done in their ministry ; bat 
that we should excite no divisions at home : he would deny that they were responsible for 
to encourage enemies abroad, and that, ; acts dene betore their. ministry. Whatif 
while the farmer, the artizan, and the|the king of England should choose (ht 
tradesman cheerfully contribute their little; would for argument’s -sake suppose the 
profits and comforts to the exigencies of the | case) capriciously or improperly to dismiss 
state, those whose superior fortunes ten- | a minister, must the successor to that mini 
dered the payment of taxes no sacrifice 'to | ster bear the responsibility of the dismiss 
them, should contribute what their country | he disapproved ?.if he were doomed to thi 
did claim from their patriotism—the sacrifice | responsibility, no man could accept th 
of their passions, their prejudices and their | office, and the consequences wonld lee, that 
parties, to the common interests of England | no man in England could fill the emplop 
and of Europe. ment, except the very man who had bee 
Mr. W. Smith blamed the style of confi- , dismissed, and who, from the: different 
dent accvsation which the last meraber had between him and his sovereign, was fh 
indulged in. That hon. gent.’s parliamen- | last man in England who shouid be calledto 
tary experience was not long, and hejit. But, though he thus chose to argue th 
thought it weuld not be too much to ask, | matter upon principle, he would say that, 
that the hon, gent. should be more known | in point of fact, he should have no hesitatiia 
to the hon..members, before he arraigned | or fear in taking upon himself the fall # 
them so freely. . After alluding to what had | sponsibility-of his majesty’s late nieasurt 
falien trom the hen, member tor Yorkshire, | Were the king now. placed in a situatiit 
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similar to that in which he stood on a late 
occasion, and were to ask for shis advice, he 
would, under the weight of his official re- 

gsibility, fearlessly advise his majesty to 
the very measures which the gentlemen on 
fhe other side had arraigned. The right 


hon. gent. said, that the other parts of the | 
nestion had been. so ably and decisively | 
settled by his hon. friencs who had spoken | 
jnthis debate, that be felt it unnecessary to 


consider them; and he concluded by say- 
jog, that the hon. gent. (Mr. Milnes) who 


had moved the question of adjournment, | 
could not have been aware, that some other ' 


orders of the day remained undischarged, 


and he would therefore suggest the with- | 
drawing that motion, and putting a direct | 
duct examined, but he thought he might 


negative on the original question, 

. Lord Howick rose at that late hour, not 
fo trouble the house very long; he would 
willingly have deelined speaking altogether, 
bat what fell from the hon. gentlemen on 
the other side imperiously demanded some 
notice. He asserted that the able speech 


of his hon. friend had not been answered ; 
the observations of an hon. gent. on the 
other side (Mr. Croker), professing to be 
inreply to his hon. friend, he thought con- 
tained more of fresh accusations against his | 
majesty’s late ministers, than of reply. The 
hon. gent. with some force, undoubtedly, 


had pressed some points upon the house ; 


but he must call upon that hon. gent, if he | 
saw real grounds of charge against his ma- | 
jesty’s late ministers, to bring it forward | 
; morning. 
self to meet it as specifically and freely. | 
The hon. gent, had depreeated his (lord | 


specifically and boldly, and he pledged him- 


Howick’s) advocation for Ireland, he must 
say, that not only asa member of the united 
parliament, but as one privately connected 
with Ireland by the dearest ties, he was as 


ble, or do an act injurious to Ireland. 
considered that part of the empire as the 
Most imperative in its calls fur attention and 
are, and though he could not say that any 
measure of catholic indulgence should now 
‘be brought forward, he would say that good 
policy called for a general system of conci- 
liation and kindness ;a system which he 
found the Irish did not very confidently ex- 


pect from the right hon. the chancellor of 


theexchequer. ‘The noble Jord answered, 
im much detail, the legal arguments of the 
tight. hon, gent. which he contended were 
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founded on suppositions which the house 
would not presume. He also‘adverted very 
warmly to the accusations made against him, 
and thosé who acted with him, by two hon. 
gentlemen on the other side. To one in 
particular (Mr. Milnes), he begged to say, 
that his and his friends conduct, for twelve 
years’ preceding his comimg. into office, 
which had been so seriously reproached to 
him by the hon. member from the Sister 
Kingdon, had had, during all that period, 
the support and assistance of the father of 
that hon. gent. (Mr. Milnes) ; he would 
also say, that the young and hon. gent. the 
son of a man he entirely esteemed, hail 
dealt in assertions more easy to make than 
to prove. He was anxious to have his con- 


at Jeast claim, till it was examined, a sus- 
pension of ‘the heavy judgments which the 
hon. member had passed upon him. The 
noble lord entered into some details relative 
to our foreign relations, and concluded with 
saying, that he should vote for the commit- 
tee, as timely, useful, and necessary. 
Mr. Croker, general Stewart; and Mr. Whit- 
bread, each said a few words; and, Mr. 
Milnes withdrawing his motion for adjourn 
ment, the house divided, when there aps 
peared, 

For Mr. Whitbread’s motion 

A 


gainst it, - - 
Majority against it, 
Adjourned at four o'clock on Tuesday 


List of the Minority. 
Caloaft, sir Granby 
Carspbell, lord J. 


Anstruther, sit J. 
Adami. Wm. 





|} Althotpe, Lord 


; 
Abercromnie, hon. J, 


Aubrey, str John 


‘ e : . , _ | Antonie, Win. Lee 
interested in the welfare of Ireland’as the | 


hon. gent.; and he hoped the hen. gent. | 
would give him credit for saying, that he! 
never had, nor never would speak a sylla- | 


He | 


Bewicke, Calverley 
Baring, ‘Thos. 
Bageneil. Walter 
Butler, hon. Ji 
Butler, hon. C H. 
Bernard, Scrope 
Byng, George 
Barham, J. Foster 
Baring, Alex. 
Bidduiph, R, M. 
Bradshaw, lion. C. 
Brand, hon. Thos, 
Combe, H. C. 
Calcraft, J. 
Creevey, Thos. 
Cuthbert, R. J. 
Cavendish, G. ff. C. 
Cavendish, lerd G. Hi, 
Cavendish, Win, 
Calvert, N. 
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Campbell, Col. 
Craig, J. 
Denidas, hon. Maj. 
Dundas, hon. C. L. 
Dundis, rt. hon. W. 
Daly, D. B. 
Dillon, hon. H, A. 
Elliott, rt. hon. W. 
Euston, Ear! 
Eden, hon, Wm. 
Folkestone, lord 
Frankland, Wm. 
Fitzpatrick, right. hon. Ry 
Foley, hon, A, 
Poley, Col. 
Ferguson, General 
Pitzgerald, lord R. Hy, 
Flemming, hon. C.J. 
Yorbes, lard 
Grenfell, P. 
Cire enhill, R. 
Grattan, right hon, ff. 
howard, hon, We 
balsey, W. 
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‘Howick, lord 
Howard, Henry 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Jekyll, J. 
Jervoise, C. J. 
Jones, Love P. 
Knapp, BE RoR 
Knox, hon. Thos, 
Laurence, Dr. 
Leach, John 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lemon, capt. 
Lambton, R. J. 
Lemon, John 
Littleton, hon. W. 
Lushington, S. 
Laing, Malcolm 
Latouche, R. 
Latouche, J. 
Lambe, hon, W. 
Mahon, lord 
Mackdonald, James 
Markham, J. 
Miller, sir Thos. 
Madocks, W. A. 
Moore, P. 

Mills, Wm. 
Morpeth, lord 
Milbanke, sir R. 
Mostyn, sir Thos. 
Milner, sir Wm. 
Milton. lord 
Maule, hon. W. 
Maxwell, W. 
Meade, hon. J. 
Martin, H. 
Nugent, sir G. 
North, Dudley 


O'Hara, C. 

Pierse, Henry 
Pollington, lord 
Phillips, R. M. 
Pigott, sir'A. 
Pym, Francis 
Petty, lord H. 
Pelham, hon.C. 
Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Parnell, Henry 
Prittie, hon. Wm. 
Power, R. 

Quin, hon, W. 

Ri ley. sir M. W. 
Romilly, sir Sam. 
Russell, lord W. 
Sheridan, rt. hon. R. B. 
Shelly, Henry 
Smith, John 
Smith, W. 

Smith, G. 
Stanley, lord 
Sharpe, R. 
Shipley, Col. 
Scudamore, R., P. 
Savage, F. 
Somerville, sir M. 
Taylor, M.A. 
Temple,, earl 
Templetown, lord 
Townshend, lord J, 
Talbot, col. 
Tracey, Hanbury 
Williams, O. 
Wynne, sir W. W. 
Wynne, C. W. W. 
Whitbread, Samuel 
Wharton, J. 
Williams, sir R. 


Newport, r. hon. sit JohnWard, hon. J. W. 


Nevi'le, hon. R. 
Ossu'ston, lord 
O’Callaghen, Col. 


Wardell, col. 
Warrender, sit G. 
Walpole, hon, G. 


— 


the house would of course follow this 

dent now. He thought it right at the same 
time to move, that the petitions presented 
yesterday, by persons stating Mr, Mills to 
be indebted to them, should be referred to 
the said committee.—-An order was accord. 
ingly made to that effect. 

[STANDING ORDER FOR THE Excrygtox 
or Strancers.} Mr. Sheridan said, no 
person was more disposed to respect. the 
general standing orders of the house than 
he was, and he was sure that when ap 
member moved that any of these orders 
should be enforced, it was from the im 
pulse of the best motives. The proceed. 
ings, however, which were sometimes 
adopted with respect to the order for the 
exclusion of strangers, seemed to him fp 
require to be explained, and to be placed 
on more Satisfactory grounds. When it was 
considered that strangers were, by the 
standing order, never to be admitted, no 
construction of that standing order could 
be interpreted into a right of commanding 
those to withdraw, who were to be pres 
sumed not to be present. ‘Lhe words of the 
standing order were not to admit strangers, 
and if any stranger intruded, the order pro. 
vided that he should be taken into custody 
by the serjeant at arms. He did not think 
it right that a matter of such moment should 
be left in so undefined a state, and after 
what had happened yesterday, it became 
more necessary than ever to come to a fixed 
understanding upon it. If the public was 
not to be allowed to know what the state of 
the nation was, it was hard to say whatit 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. should be allowed to know. He therefore 
Tuesday, July 7. gave notice, that he meant on Friday to draw 
{Minures.] The Speaker called the at- | the attention of the house to this subject. 
tention of the house to a letter which he had} Mr. Dennis Browne was extremely sorryif 
received-from Mr. Galway Mills, a member | any thing had fallen from him contrary te 
of the house; which he read from the] the general sense of the house. The fact 
chair, as follows :—‘ ‘Temple Place, Black- | was, that he had not moved that the gallery 
friars Road, July 6. Sir, I have to inform | should be cleared, but on hearing things fall 
you, and through you to submit to the| from the hon. gent. which he thought might 
house, that I was in arrest with the Marshal | be injurious, if suffered to go abroad, he 
of the King’s Bench, upon mesne process, | thought it his duty to notice that there were 
previous to my being returned to the present | strangers in the house; and it appeared, 
parliament for the borough of Midshal, and | that when once such a deviation from the 
that I still continue under the same restraint. | standing order was noticed, there was 00 
Under these circumstances, I beg to submit | discretion for him, or for the Speaker, ot 
my case to the house, that it may afford me | for the house; it must necessarily and im 
that redress, and adopt the proceedings, | mediately be enforced. 
which the occasion will seem to it to re-| The Speaker said, that as this matter was 
quire. Ihave the honour to be, &c.”” On| mentioned, he thought it his duty to state 
the motion of the Chancellor of the Exche- | what was the present practice and usage of 
quer, the proceedings upon Mr. Speed's | the house, and what, as being the usage, 
case (Dec. 1795) were read. He supposed | he thought it his duty to adopt and enforce, 
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‘abroad. 


til it should be altered, Whether the house 
should lightly alter a usage so established, 
would be for its consideration, From the 
sanding order, forbidding the admission of 
strangers, it was clear they could be in the 
house only by sufferance. For enforcing 
the exclusion, if necessary, the standing 
order directed that those who intruded 
themselves should be taken into the custody 
ofthe serjeant at arms. But this he looked 
n only asa mode of getting rid of their 
resence if it should be an inconvenience, 
orif they should improperly come in, or 
persist in remaining. With respect to the 
obligation of enforcing the order, it was 
indispensable: if any member noticed the 
presence of strangers, he (the Speaker) had 
no choice, the house had no choice, they 
must be put forth. This was the ancient 
and established usage. If the house should 
now be disposed to alter it, it would do well 
toconsider whether any new practice that 
might be substituted would accord equally 
well with its dignity or its convenience. 

Mr. [Vhitbread wished the ancient and 
established usage on this head to remain 
unaltered, for, although he deprecated, as 
much as his hon. friend, the exclusion of 
strangers, he was satisfied no new arrange- 
ment with respect to them would be equally 
conducive to the dignity and the convenience 
of the house. The right of exclusion had 
been seldom exercised, and in the course of 
his experience, he had never known it to 
beexercised with advantage. The exciusion 
of last night was particularly unwise. It 
seemed the hon. gent. thought something 
thathe had said would have an injurious 
efleet-on the public mind, if suffered to go 
But the expression, whatever it 
was, that struck the hon. gent. as improper, 
did go abroad. If what he had said was 
capable of refutation, it ought to go abroad, 
accompanied by the refutation. If it could 
not be refuted, it ought to go abroad with 
the authority of incontrovertible truth. The 
member who enforced the right of exclusion 
ought tobe sure that he exercised it with a 
sound discretion. 

[PLaors, Penstons, Sinecures, &c. 
BELD By Mempers OF PARLIAMENT.] Lord 
Cochrane rose in pursuance of the notice he 
had given; in doing which, he was influ- 
enced by no other motive than thaf of an 
anxious wish to discharge a great public 
duty, If his motion was acceded to, the 
fesult would prove, whether there was any 
Possibility of making those who had lived 
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and grown rich upon the public money, feet 
for the extraordinary burdens under which 
the people laboured. The late plan of fi- 
nance had proved that as much as could 
have been exacted had been drawn from the 
people, and that it was not possible to draw 
more: ingenuity had exhausted itself in de« 
vising new sources of taxation. The people 
knew all this. If he was asked, how he 
could so judge of the public sentiment, he 
in answer should appeal ‘to the universal 
sentimeut without doors; the variety of 
publications ; the langnage held upon the 
hustings throughout the empire during the 
late election; the language made use of in 
the different advertisements from the suc- 
cessful candidates to their constituents, and 
if all these together did not enable a mam 
to form a just estimate of public opinion, he 
did not know what could do so; nor was it 
to be forgotten, the different shameless no- 
tices that appeared in the different papers, 
concerning the sale of seats in a certain as« 
sembly. At thesame time he wished it to 
be understood, that nothing was farther frona 
his intention, than to complain of the al- 
lowances made to the efficient public offi- 
cers ; so far from thinking those allowances 
as extravagant, he thought them rather. un- 
der than over what they should be. Revo- 
lutionary views might be imputed to him, 
as they were to others who wished for such 
investigations ; but he was actuated by the 
purest motives, and he hoped for the una- 
nimous concurrence of the house. It was 
proper to shew the: people, that there was 
nothing in the character and habits of those 
who composed the house, that ought to be 
concealed. He therefore moved, ‘‘ That a 
Committee be appointed to inquire into, and 
report to this house, an account of all Offi- 
ces, Posts, Places, Sinecures, Pensions, Si- 
tuations, Fees, Perquisites, and Emoluments 
of every description, paid out of, or arising 
from, the public revenues, or the fees of 
any Courts of Law, Equity, Admiralty, 
Ecclesiastical, or other Courts, held or en- 
joyed by, or in trust for, any Member’ of 
this House, his wife, or any of his descend- 
ants, for him, or either.of them, in rever- 
sion of any present interest; with an ac- 
count of the annual amount of such Office, 
Post, Place, Sinecure, Pension, Situation, 
Fees, Perquisites, and Emoluments, distin- 
guishing. whether the same arises from a 
certain salary, or from any average amount ; 
that this inquiry do.extend to the whole of 
his majesty’s dominions, and that said come 
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mittee be empowered to send for persons, 
papers, and records.” —Mr. Cochrane John- 
stone seconded the motion. 

Mr. Bankes thought’ the information 
desired by the noble Jord desirable in many 
respects ; but it would be neither practicable 
nor proper to pass the order in its present 
shape. There was no precedent of such an 
erder on the Journals, though the house had 
frequently thought it right to interpose and 
check the excessive or improper distribution 
of ‘salaries, pensions, and emoluments, de- 
rived from the public. So extensive a field 
of inquiry could hardly be reduced to any 
ef the known rules adopted by committees 
of the house. The places held by members 
of parliament were besides known, and the 
pension list was either regularly laid on the 
table every session, or might be on the mo- 
tion of any member. The committee: in 
which he had the honour to preside (the 
Committee of Finance) had ordered the pen- 
sion list to be laid before it, and would. pro- 
ceed to examine the circumstances connected 
with it in the next session. It was invidious 
and improper to convey to the public an insi- 
nuation, that members of parliament were 
influenced by considerations of private ad- 
vantage for themselves or their dependents. 
He knew no ground, for casting at the pre- 
sent time an imputation never cast at any for- 
mer time. For it was most essential, that 
at this critical period, the character of the 
house should not be degraded or depreciated. 
It was also unfair, as well as impolitic and 
unpatriotic, to depreciate the resources of 
the country, as the noble lord had done, by 
stating that we were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Though sensible of the difficulties 
of the times, and of the relief arising from 
- the judicious suspension of taxation, every 

man of judgment, who considered the situ- 
ation of the country, would allow. there 
were ample resources to meet the difficulties 
that we had to encounter. He did not see 
how the advertisements for the purchase and 
‘sale of seats, in a certain assembly, should 
be construed into an argument of the gene- 
ralcorruption of members of parliament. 
He agreed with the noble lord, that the pub- 
lic servants, and particularly those of the 
higher classes, were rather under than over- 
paid. There was only one species of pensions, 
which it was necessary to inquire particular- 
ly into. Within the 3 last years the several 
public departments had got into the practice 
of granting pensions within themselves, 
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without complying with the provisions of 
Mr. Burke's act, that all pensions should be 
from the Exchequer only. — Some of the 
public departments had withdrawn then 
selyes even from the controul of the treasy 
in this respect, On the whole, however; me 
ious forenquiry and desirous to afford the pubs 
lic information, he could not consent to 
the noble lord’s motion in its present shape 
Mr. Curwen had hoped the noble lord's 
motion would have passed withouta dissenting 
voice. Ele had hoped some measures would 
be taken to put an end to the disgraceful 
scenes that had formed the subject of such 
discreditable crimination and recrimination 
a few nights since. It was no objection that 
there was no precedent ;'the unprecedented 


state of the thing was a stronger ground for. 


the investigation. When the exigency of 
the times was such as to require the exertion 


of every arm, the want of precedent was: 


not to be pleaded in bar to the satisfaction 
due to the public mind. The Finance Com 
mittee had an extensive range of enquiry 
before it, aud ought not to suffera day to 
elapse without reporting something, That 
committee was not constituted exactly as he 
thonght it should be; as the change was 
made, he had no objection to the gentle. 
men introduced. The practice of granting 
pensions without the controul of the treasury 
or the exchequer, was a stronger ground of 
inquiry. . When it was recorded on the 
journals, that seats in the house were bought 
and sold like bullocks in Smithfield market 
(Mr. Horne Tooke’s petition), it was too 
much to find fault with the noble lord 
for adverting to newspaper ‘advertisements, 
He complained that the power of the crown 
had greatly increased since it had been de- 
clared to be already excessive; and -as 4 
friend to the democratic part of the constitu« 
tion, he wished to see that excessive power 
reduced within proper bounds. The excess 
of power rendered it insecure; and when 
the influence of corruption and weakness 
was ¢ombined with the operation of that 
excessive power, the danger was enhanced, 
and the mischief aggravated. While he 
said this, however, he did not go the length 
of the individual (sir F. Burdett) who had 
so rashly expressed himself in wishing to see 
the accursed leaves of the Red Book destroy- 
ed. He conceived that that person must not 
have been well acquainted with the nature 
of that book. It was one which differed 
materially from the Livre-Rouge in France; 
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for it contained many offices of great utility 
tothe country ; also, he did not deny that 
it contained many abuses ; and he wished to 
God that they were effectually removed. 
To refuse such an inquiry as this, would be 
todo the house more mischief than all the 
abusé of all the Corresponding Societies 
could do. Without shewing a disposition 
to satisfy the public ina case of this kind, 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Perceval) would 
count-in vain upon his majorities. 

Mr. Whitbread hoped, that as there was 
fo doubt that an opinion prevailed as to the 
éxistence of much corruption in the house, 
the motion would be so framed, as to refute 
that opinion, or at least to shew in what 
degree and in what instance it was warranted. 
The object of the noble lord seemed to be, 
to place under one collected view, a mass of 
information sow detached, and in many in- 
stances inaccessible. Hf the motion was 
feferred to the committee of finance, with 
au instruction to inquire into and report vepon 
the matter contained in it, the report would 
probably be of a most useful deseription. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that no opposition would be made to the 
inotion, if the noble mover would assent to 
amodification, such as was suggested from 
the other side. It was his wish to give all 
possible information. ‘To call for a return of 
all those connected with members of parlia- 
ment would be to lead to an endless list of 
persons, from which no practical result could 
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bederived. Officers in the army and navy, 
for instance, and on the half pay would be in- 
¢luded. If the matter was referred tothe com. 
mittee, it mightinquirenotonly into pensions 
held by members of parliament, which would 
be distinguished by the names, but into all 
pensions, by whomsoever held. The lists of 
pensions and places might be had from the 
different departments; but, if the inquiry 
of the committee was deemed satisfactory, 
he saw no objection to it. He thought the 
motion ought to be extended in some re- 
spects, and narrowed in others, in order to 
giveitanseful and not unnecessary range. 
The crown being allowed the power of 
granting pensions to a certain amount, it 
would be competent to inquire before -the 
feport of the committee, as well as after, 
Whether the pension list ought to be re- 
duced: +The house having fixed the amount 
tobe granted, he questioned whether it would 
betight to canvass the propriety of every 
individual grant. He did not know whether 
the course he proposed fell in with the views 
of the bon. gentlemen opposite. He looked 
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for no support, but from a striet performance 
of hisduty. He should never seek popu- 
larity by false representations injurious to 
members of parliament, and tending to. ex- 
cite a distrust of the means of the country. 
He was unwilling that any information 
practically beneficial should be withheld. 
The committee would inquire into the nature 
and extent of the pensions and emoluments, 
and by whom they were held, 

Lord Ossulston was of opinion that it was 
most desirable the house and the country 
should be acquainted with the facts, what- 
ever they might be. He thought that the 
noble lord’s motion did not go far enough, 
and was afraid that the return to it would 
not be completely satisfactory to the public. 

Mr. J. Smith had extensive communica- 
tions with his numerous constituents; and 
he was sorry to say, that their sentiments, 
and especially the sentiments of the middling 
class, were not favourable to the indepen- 
dence of parliament. ‘ An opinion certainly 
prevailed that the house of commons was 
not so independent as itought to be. For 
his part, he had a high opinion of the cha- 
racter of parliament; and he was anxious 
that the motion might be agreed to, in order 
to prove how small was the number of the 
corrupt. He difiered completely from an 
hon. gent. who had spoken against the in- 
creasing power of the crown. At the pre- 
sent awful moment, it would be most inju- 
dicious to diminish it. He was as adverse 
to thediminution of the power of the crown 
at that moment, as he was to the distinion of 
the people by a religions cry. 

Mr. Lethbridge complimented the fairness 
with which the chancellor of the exchequer 
had met this question. He was glad that 
such a motion had been brought forward, 
because he knew many populous districts in 
his county who were open-mouthed about 
peasions and places; this motion, if adopt- 
ed, would tend to undeceive them, by shew- 
ing, that they did not extend to that degree 
as to endanger the safety of the country. 

Mr. Littleton defended the noble Jord’s 
motion, against the objections of the hen, 
gent., who had said that there was ne prece- 
dent for such a step. Were not the times 
unprecedented ? It was worth while at a 
period like the present, when the minds of 
the people were so full of suspicions, at least 
to endeavour to shew that they were without 
foundation. 

Sir J. Sebright would support the noble 
lord's motion, or something resembling it, 
because the public entertained doubts on this 
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subject, which an investigation of this sort 
was best calculated to remove. He dis- 
claimed ail connection with party, although | 
he entertained a high respect tor his majes- 
ty’s present ministers. 

Mr. W Smith thought that the adoption 
of thismotion would tend to strengthen the 
constitutional pewer of the crown, and he 
agreed that this was not the time to weaken 
that constitutional ._power. At the same 
time, he did not so well approve of tie 
mode proposed by the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, nor did he approve 
of referring this motion to the Committee of 
Finance, who had already enough upon their 
hands; considerable time must therefore 
elapse before any return could be made by 
them, or else other things which they had 
in. hand must be neglected. He wished a 
committee to be appointed for the express 

urpose of carrying into execution the ob- 
ject of this motion. He was not sanguine} 
enough to suppose that any curtailing of pen- | 
sions would. cause any diminution of the 
public burdens, as they are felt by indivi- 
duals; tor when 50 millions a-year were | 
required to be raised, even ‘supposing | 
£50,000 a year could possibly be diminish- | 
ed from the pension list, no remedy could | 
thereby be afforded to the burdens of the 
individual; but the public, if encouraged to | 
hope for this, would reap the advantage of | 
those schemes for the national advantage, so 
necessary in the present posture of affairs. He | 
had the authority of Judge Blackstone to say, 
that it was the duty of the house to inquire | 
into the amount and circumstances of the | 
pensions granted by. the crown; and he con- | 
sidered that it was also competent to the} 
house to inquire into the specific grants, as | 
well as the number of sinecure places and | 
reversions. He denied the position, that | 
‘ the man who had a reversionary interest ina | 
place, had a sort of freehold in which the | 
public had no interest. If there existed | 
certain patent places which originally were ' 
for small sums, but had now grown into | 
enormous ones, and these held by persons | 
who could have no claim to such places, in 
his opinion the continuance of them formed 
a proper subject of inquiry by parliament. 
If the salary of a person who held an official 
situation under government was not sufh- 
cient, he would willingly increase it, for he 
thought there should be no monopoly of im- 
portant offices to a wealthy aristocracy, 
otherwise no man could aceept an office, who 
‘had not a handsome fortune of his own, He 
thought it was a mischievous practice to 








grant pensions to persons after holding of, 
ces for a short time. It was no good pleg 
for the person retiring on such pension 
say, that he had been induced to take the 
office against his will, and had abandoned 
more lucrative situations, 

Mr, Wilberforce, after adverting to the 
integrity and independence of his hon, frieng 
(Mr. Bankes), expressed his regret, that’ he 
should have said any thing on the present 
occasion, which might have the appearaneg 
of a desire to prevent inquiry. It was highly 
gratifying to him, and must be so to the no. 
ble lord (Cochrane), to see that his motion 
was received with general approbation, and 
that there appeared to be scarcely any differ. 
ence, except as to the form. 
the mode proposed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer the most proper, but differed from 
him as to the grants by the crown, which 
inight be examined, though not malignantly 
nor invidiously, . With regard to the salaries 
of public men, he thought that here, too, a 
prudent parsimony ought to prevail, for it 
ought to be considered that they were paid 
not only by their salaries, but by the dise 
tinction they enjoyed, and the opportunity 
of transmitting their names to posterity a 
faithful and able servants of the public. Yet 
he thought that they ought to have pensions 
upon retirement,upon the same principle, that 
officers in the army and navy had half-pay, 
He was convinced that nothing was better 


calculated than openness and fair dealing, to. 
_make public men and parliament stand well 


in public opinion, and he was glad that this 


‘motion had been made, as it would tend to 


secure that object. But there was a danger 
of hunting too eagerly after popularity. The 
circumstance that rendered popular goveris 
ments more capable of great exertions thaa 
others, was the affection of the people to 
their institutions, and their consequent will 
ingness to bear the public burthens. It was, 
therefore, of the last importance that the 
honse of commons should stand well with 
the considerate part of the community, pare 
ticularly with the middle classes, which form 
ed the most valuable part of it. If an idea 
had gone forth that there was a great deal of 
corruption in that house, it was desirable 
that the public should be satisfied that there 
was a great deal more independence in it than 
was imagined. This motion came rathet 
suddenly, and he was desirous to adjoum 
the debate for two or three days, to considet 
about the most proper mode of attaining the 
object in view {a cry of no, 20!) 


He doubted whether it ought to be referred 





He thought 
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tion-was, that a list of the members who 
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to the Committee of Finance or to aseparate 
Committee.. The Committee of Finance 
had certainly a great deal of business already, 
and would probably bring sums into the 
wblic service that were at present Jost to the 
state. But the point deserved consideration. 
Mr, Sheridan observed, that the noble 
Jord ‘very wisely had not prefaced his 
motion with much argument, because, if 
he comprehended -him rightly, his object 
was not-so much to diminish the public ex- 
penditure, as to ascertain the degree of in- 
fluence which the crown possessed in that 
house. As to the mode proposed by the 
right hon gent., it appeared to him to be 
amost round -about way to go into the gene- 
ral investigation of the subject, to obtain a 
list of all the places, pensions, &c. enjoyed 
by different individuals, and from that list to 
glect the names of the members of that 
house who participated in them. Why not 
the individual list called for by the noble 
lord ? Every gentleman seemed to be tender 
upon this subject; but the only way to con- 
vince the pubjic that its suspicions were un- 
founded, was not to mask the matter, but 
toshew at once what partof the house receiv- 
ed these emoluments, and what part did not. 
Inhis opinion it was much better that go- 
vernment should expend fifty, aye, a hun- 
dred and fifty miliious of money annually in 
thegeneral service of the country, than that 
they should expend 50,0001. in the house of 
commons. He objected to any alteration in 
thenoble lord’s motion. If the result of the 
production of the list, for which the noble 
lord had moved, should be to astonish those 
who were not disposed to think very favour- 
ably of the house of commons, it would be 
most,fortunate ;‘ but if, on the contrary, it 
should be found that there was an incredi- 
ble number of members who either directly 
or indirectly derived advantages from sources 
not the most pure, that wasa fact which 
ought. to be known to the people. At any 
tate let not the question be blinked. 
_ Mr, Huskisson, adverting to some observa- 
tions made in an early stage of the debate, 
wished to set himself right with the house. 
While now in place, he did not enjoy the 
pension. which had been granted to him on 
his formerly quitting office. 
Mr. Calcraft said he would not trouble 
house long, .The noble lord’s proposi- 








Were directly or indirectly under the in 


fluence of ministers, should be laid. on the} 


table. If tuere were persons who had their 
patrimony out of the public money, it. was’ 
Vox. 1X, 


proper that they should be known. There 
were some who could. not have their mar- 
riage settlements without pensions, rever- 
sions, &c. &c. The hon. gent. opposite (Mr- 
Huskisson), had a grant, which, from its 
nature, ceased when he came into office. 
This was only 10001. and his office brought 
him 40001. he could not therefore hesitate 
in his choice between them. But, if he was 
not mistaken, the hon, gent. had a sinecure 
place too, which he enjoyed along with the 
office, and indeed, in casting his eye along 
the Treasury Bench, it was difficult to find 
one who had not some great emolument of 
this nature. It ought to be seen on which 
side of the house the greatest portion of in- 
dependence existed, and the list ought to be 
laid on the table unmixed with baser matter. 

Mr.. George Rose, with great warmth, 
said, that the extent of his rewards for his 
public services. were well known to the 
public. He challenged inquiry, and wished 
that the terms of the present motion might 
be rendered as satisfactory as possible. 

The Chancellor of the Excheguer then 
proposed as an amendment; that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to investigate the 
subject, and that it should be an instruction 
to the committee to examine into all places, 
pensions, &c in the words of the original 
motion, except into commissions and ap- 
pointments in the army and navy, and into 
places in the revenue, not exceeding #2200 
a year in value. 

Lord Cochrane replied shortly to the argue 
ments that had been urged. His motive was 
not the expectation of. great national saving, 
but because a general feeling existed in the 
country of the corruption of the, house of 
commons. As to commissions in the army 
and navy, he knew that the latter had been 
given for votes in that house ; and it had 
been found by some, that the best way to 
obtain preferment was, to buy a house or 
two in a contested borough: for his part, 
he was actuated only by a.desire to serve his 
country. The assent to his motion would 
tend to establish ministers in their situations; 
for, though they should secure all the votes 
in the house, they could not keep their places 
long against the current of public opinion, 
which would set against them‘if they nega- 
tived it. The Committee of Finante, had 
sufficient business already. If, after the 
committee for which he moved should have 
made their report as to the memoders, it 
should’be thought desireable to have an al- 
phabetical list of all places, pensions, &c. he 
should haye no objection. It would be an 
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object of ‘great curiosity. “He thought that 
the subject should be gravely considered in 
parliament. He-was of opinion, that many 
would be ashamed of these practices if they 
were exposed to:public view, and ‘therefore 
he was anxious to give them publicity. 

Mr. Whitbread declared, that as the noble 
Jord did not wish to depart from his ori- 
ginal motion, -he would certainly sapport 
him. 

Lord Henry Petty expressed great satis- 
faction to find, that whatever difference of 
opinion existed in that house with regard to 
the form of the motion, there was but one 
opinion as to the propriety of giving infor- 
mation to-the public upon a subject of such 
vital importance. This getieral concurrence 
of sentiment would make a most favourable 
impression upon the public mind. He ob- 
‘jected to referring the matter to the com- 
‘mittee of finance, and would vote for the 
original motion. . 

Mr. Secretary Canning observed, that the 
house by referring this matter to the com- 
mittee, would not interfere with its func- 
‘tions, because the committee would only 
‘have to issue their precept for the returns to 
the public offices, and to Jay these returns 
‘before the house. He objected to that part 
of the noble lord’s statement which asserted, 
“that officers in the army and navy acquired 
promotion by their seats in that house. This 
\eharge appeared to have been made lightly, 
and the best refutation of it would be to re- 
~fér the noble lord to a comparison between 
‘the naval officers who had seats in that 
house, and those who had gloriously earned 
their seats in the other house, and he was 
sure the noblelord would then be convinced, 
that there was no reason to complain upon 
this head.—The question being loudly called 
for, the house divided; For the Original 
‘Motion, 61. Against it, gO. Majority 29. 
List of the Minority. 

Abercrombie, hon.J. | Cuthbert, R. J. 
Adam, Wm. Caveniish, lord G, H. 
Agar, capt. Cavendish, Wm. 
‘Aubrey, sir John Cavendish, G. H.C. 
Biddulph, R. M. Dundas, hon. Maj. 
‘Bradshaw, A. C, ‘Dickenson, ‘W. 
Brand, Thos. Eyre, major 

Bernard, Scrope - Foley, colonel 
€reevey, Thos. Folkestone, vise. 
Calvert, Nicholson Greenhill, Rob. 


‘Mahon, ‘lord 
Maxwell, Wm. 
Morpeth, viscount 
Moore, P. 
Milbanke, sir R. 
Madocks, W. A. 
North, Dudley 
Ossulston, vise. 
O’Hara, Chas, 
Pigott, sir A. 
Parnell, H. 
Pierse, H. 


‘Petty, lord H. 


Russel, lerd Wm, 
Stanley, lord 
Sabright, sir John 
Smith, Wm. 
Smith, John 
Saville, Albany 
Sheridan, R.B. 


Somerville, sir M, 


Ward, hon.J. W. 
Wardell, colonel 
Western, C, C. 
Warrender, sir G. 
Whitbread, S. 


€alcraft, John 
€ochiane, Lord 
Howard, Henry 
Jekyll, Jos. 
Johnstone, C. 
Johnstone, G, A. 
Leach, John 


Halsey, Henry 
Hughes, W. L. 
Lemon, colonel 
Lushington, Step. 
Lloyd, colonel 
Lethbridge, T. B. 
Miller, sir Thos.. 





Quin, hon. W. : 


When strangers were re-admitted to the 
gallery, we found the chancellor of the ex. 
chequer upon hislegs ; who, after some pre- 
fatory observations, concluded by moving, 
*¢ That it be an instruction to the committee 
of finance, to inquire into the nature of dj] 
pensions, places, sinecures, and salaries, ari. 
sing from the public revenues, and to aseet- 
tain the names of the persons so receiving, 
with the exception of officers holding com- 
missions in the army and navy, and of all 
the collectors of taxes and revenue, whose 
salaries do not exceed £200 a year.” © 

Mr. N. Calvert disapproved of these in- 
structions, as calculated to restrict the exer. 
tions of the committee of finance. Cireum- 
stances might occur in the course of their 
investigations, which might render the in- 
structions proposéd an impediment to thése 
pursuits for which that committee was ap 
pointed. . 

Lord Cochrane proposed as an amend- 
ment, that the inquiry of the committee of 
finance should be forthwith, and that 
should be limited to the places and sinecures 
at present held by members of that house 
and their immediate friends. 

Mr. W. Smith thought an order of ‘the 
house to every public office to produce ‘the 
lists in question, would do better than adopt- 


‘ing the motion as it now stood. He hoped 


the motion would be so worded as to instruet 
the committee immediately to proceed in the 
inquiry in question, or that it would be with- 
drawn, and the papers be called for by an 
order of the house. or 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 


had already stated, that he at first thought of 


this mode of proceeding ; but it afterwards 
occurred to him that the committee might 
be able to direct the attention of the house 
to something in the accounts which might 
escape his observation. He could not for 
bear observing how unfortunate he had bees, 
after having adopted the suggestion of the 
hon. gent. (Mr. Whitbread) that that gent 
should have abandoned his own opinion the 
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moment he (Mr. P.) thought of acting on 


el Whitbread said, in answer to the al- 
jusion to his conduct, that concurring as he 
did in principle with the noble lord who had 
t forward the motion, and differing 
from him only as to the mode of proceeding, 
hesubmitted the suggestion which he had 
thrown out to the noble lord, and not to the 
right hon. gent. The right hon. gent, had 
jndeed fallen in with his (Mr. W's) sugges- 
tion as to form; but it did not from thence 
follow, that he must agree in the motion of 
the right hon. gent. to the principle of which 
he objected. He thought the right hon. 
nt. would better consult the feelings of 
the public by agreeing to the original motion. 
He hoped at least the right hon. gent. would 
allow his motion to be so altered, as that the 
committee should be instructed to proceed 
forthwith, aud that they should also in their 
teport distinguish those sinecures, &c. which 
were held by members of that house, so that 
tlie noble lord’s motion might not be ewtire- 
lyevaded. The noble lord unquestionably 
meant that there should be exhibited during 
the present session of parliament a list of all 
the members of that house holding sinecure 
offices, places, &c. under government, and 
in that way liable to have their conduct in- 
fluenced. If such a return was not made 
the house would disgrace itself. Those who 
respected the house at present would suspect 
that all was not right, and those who already 
wispected them would have their suspicions 
confirmed 


Mr. Bankes wished that the accounts 
might be ordered to be laid before the house, 
that the committee might not fall into dis- 
grace. It was impossible they could report 
this session, and it was equally impossible to 
say how early they might be able to do so in 
thenext. Ifthe returns were to be made to 
thehouse, no time would be lost incompleting 
them, and then if it was thought the com- 
mittee could be of service, it would be time 
enough to refer the papers to them, It 
would be but doing them slender justice, to 
allow the delay which might take. place in 
making the returns to seem to attach to the 
committee. 

Mr. Sheridan thought it impossible, after 
What had fallen from the chairman of the 
committee of finance (Mr. Bankes), that the 
chancellor of the exchequer could persevere 
in his motion, or if he did so, that the house 
would support him in it. It was nothing 

tan evasion of the noble Jord’s motion. 
‘tsobject was to see how. many members of 





this house were possessed of sinecure places, 
pensions, &c. and of course might be sup- 
posed to be under the influence of the crowrs 
The motion of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, however, went to exhibit: a list of all 
persons whatever having any place, pension, 
&c. This was to overwhelm the inquiry, 
and to strangle and suffocate the object 
which the noble lord had in view. 

Mr. Wilberforce was surprised at the great 
change which had so lately taken place in 
the language of gentlemen on the other sides 
Lately they confessed that there was little 
or no difference in the object which seemed 
to be in view by all parties, and that the form 
was the only obstruction.to unanimity. Now 
they had all at once: discovered, that the 
motion of his right hon. friend the chancellor 
of the exchequer, was calculated only to 
evade and defeat the object which the noble 
lord had in view. He contended that the 
motion of the chancellor of the exchequer 
was completely adapted not only to the object 
sought to be gained, but that the evidence 
to be obtained by it might also be of impor- 
tance in other respects. 

Dr. Laurence lamented to.see gentlemen 
who talked so much of their independence, 
and prided themselves on that circumstance, 
so entirely forget in what it consisted as to 
lend their countenance to a deception on the 
public. 

Mt. Rose supported the motion, maintain- 
ing that all the places, pensions, &c. were 
already well known, and that sinecures were 
not now so numerous as they had been. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that such a list as 
that now spoken of, might, if any person 
were to give himself the trouble to do so, 
be collected from papers that were already 
on the table of that house. The object of 
the motion he conceived to be simply this, 
to bring fairly before the house in one point 
of view the names of all the members of that 
house, who either held places or enjoyed 
pensions, or else whose wives or children 
derived a similar emolumentfrom thecrowr, 
He could not avoid remarking, by the way, 
the great activity of the member for York- 
shire (Mr. Wilberforce) in interposing with 
his shield in behalf of those who were in that 
situation. With regard to the right hon, 
gentlemen on the Treasury bench, he might 
certainly find some room to compliment ° 
them on their ingenuity upon this. occasion ; 
but he was certain that they had not Jeft him 
the smallest opportunity to compliment them 
ona much more solid qualification—their 
sincerity.—The house then divided, when 
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there appeared, For the chancellor of the 
exchequet’s motion 101, For lord Cochrane's 
amendment 60, Majority 41. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 8. 

(East Inpr1a Company's Bonps.) Mr. 
Grant presented a petition from the Directors 
of the East India Company, praying for 
leave to bring in a bill to raise an additional 
sum on bonds, until the increase of their ca- 
pital authorised by parliament took place. 
On his moving that the petition be referred 
to a committee of the whole house, 

Mr. Creevey rose and declared, that this 
was the first instance in which any public 
body had made such a request to parliament, 
without the production of the necessary do- 
cuments on which it was founded. In 1772, 
an attempt was made by the ministry of the 
day to bring in a similar bill, but this attempt 
was defeated by general Burgoyne, who con- 
tended that anexplicit account of the reasons 
which called for sucha measure, ought first 
to be Jaid before the house. Hetrusted that the 
house would pursueasimilar mode of gonduct 
in the present instance, and that a complete 
disclosure of the state of the company’s af- 
fairs would now take place ; especially when 
it was recollected, that there were two India 
budgets in arrear. 

Mr. R. Dundas observed, that the hon. 
gent. was under a mistake in this business, 
and that the precedent of 1772, adduced by 
him, was not in point. The East India 
Company only wanted to raise by bond 
what they had been already authorised to 
raise in capital. With respect to the state 
of their affairs, that might be discussed in 
the committee of the whole house, to which 

“his hon. friend had moved that the petition 


-should be referred. As to the budget, it; 
was his: intention to-morrow to-move for | 


*the papers which ought long ago to have 
been on the table of the house, and 
which it was not his fault were not so. 

Mr. Peter Moore observed, that the com- 


«pany were precluded, under two acis of | 


parliament, from extending their debt beyond 
a certain sum. An act, of 1793, bound 
them toextend it no farther than 1,500,000! : 
but an act of the very next year allowed 
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limitation ; but certainly it ought not tobe 
done without a full investigation of the 


-| company’s affairs.—The petition was thea 


referred to a committee of the whol 
house. vy 
[Commirreze or PRiviLreces — Mp, 
Gatway Miuts.] Mr. Rose brought y 
the report of the Committee of Privileges, 
to’whom the letter addressed by 
Galway Mills, esq. to the Speaker of 
house of commons, and the petitions present. 
ed against the said G.G. Mills, esq. had 
been referred. The report stated, that the 
cominittee had examined and found that 
the said G. G. Mills, esq: was a member of 
the house of commons, and that he wa 
then,in the custody of the marshal of the 
King’s Bench. The committee had con. 
sulted precedents, and had abstained ftom 
examining the allegations contained in the 
petitions which had been referred to them, 
conceiving that even had these allegations 
been proved, that would not have influenced 
their judgment, or prevented them from 
coming to the resolution which they. bad 
adopted, namely, that the said G. G. Mills, 
esq. was entitled to the privileges of parlia. 
ment. Hethen moved that the. house do 
agree with the committee in that resolution, 
Mr. P. Moore, as a member of the com- 
mittee, and as having himself presenteda 
petition to the house against Mr. Mills, 
stated a few points, which in his opinion, 
the house, duly regarding its own honour 
and dignity, circumstances much more im 
portant than the privileges of an individual, 
ought deliberately to consider. The petition 
to which he alluded had been presented by 
him with the concurrence of the person 
against whom it was directed, and for whos 
imerests he and others had exerted theit 
utmost efforts; those efforts had been fruit 
less; because that hon. gent. did not chuse 
to abide by his own propositions, Mr 
Mills’s debts, of various descriptions, exceed 
ed £30,000. Not one of his creditors 
wished to interfere with the privileges of 
parliament; but they thought, and certaiply 
they were justified in thinking, that while 
the house of commons attended to the 
preservation of their privileges, they shoal 
also attend to the demands of justice; 


them to increase it té 3,000,000]. That | to the preservation of their credit with the 


debt remained to this hour undiminished ;-| public. 
| committee had examined all the precedeals 


and the act-of parliament was.as imperative 


As far as time would allow, the 


against their extending their debt now, | which appeared to bear upon the preseit 


by the issue of bonds, as by any other 
modz. It was for the house to consider 
how far it was wise to extend the existing 


subject, but in his opinion, not one Ww 


| found that met the case stated in the pel 
tions. The petitions contained, this alle 
| : 
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possibly be entertained. 
of the petitions were proved against Mr. 


tion, that the petitioner had obtained his 
gat in parliament as a temporary protection, 
ja order to evade the demands of his credi- 
tors, and ultimately, he was compelled to 
so, to defraud them. He was sorry to 
pe obliged to use such language when speak- 
ing of one with whom he had been in the 
habits of intimacy ; but in a case so glaring, 
which so strongly excited the public atten- 
tion, in times like these, it would be weil 
forthe house to pause befere they granted 
foany man under such circumstances, the 
penefit of the privilege by which the ends 
of public justice would be defeated. 
- Mr. C. Wynne agreed most. cordially to 
the report of the committee. The house 
was bound to support their privileges, 
which were given to them, not for their 
advantage, but for that of the country at 
large. The privileges'which members of 
parliament enjoyed of freedom from arrest, 
was as good for the electors as for the 
elected; were it notso, many of the former 
might be unrepresented. ‘There was not a 
single instance on the Journals of the house, 
refusing the privilege when clearly defined. 
_ Mr. Cochrane Johnstone thought that a 
special report ought to have been made by 
the committee on an inspection of the peti- 
tions which contained so strong a charge on 
the character of one of the members of that 


house: they stated that he had procured a 


seat'in that house for the express purpose of 
enabling him to evade the payment of his 
debis and to escape to the West Indies.. He 
understood that four or five persons now in 
the King’s Bench were anxiously waiting 


the decision of the house, in order that if | 


that decision were favourable to Mr. Mills, 
they might avail themselves of his example, 
and take similar steps in order to relieve 
themselves from similar embarrassments. 
He entreated the house, for their credit’s 
Sake, betore they ordered liberation of 
this gentleman, either to refer the peti- 
tions back to the committee, or to take the 


Subject into their grave and serious conside- 
‘Tation, 

~ Mr, Ellison declared, that the committee 
hadentered upon this subject with feelings 


as allied to the foulness of the case, as could 
If the allegations 


Mills, he thought that no hon, member 
Ought to sit in the house with him; but he 
also thought, that, circumstanced as they 


were, the committee could do no more than 


they had done. 


Although he was of opinion 


that it would be better to cousider this subject 
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generally, yet if it was deemed adviseable 
to take it up particularly, he»would go as 
far as any man to rescue the house from the 
imputations: that might otherwise be cast 
upon it. 

Mr. Barham deprecated any interference 
with the privileges of the houseon this single 
case. If it could be proved that Mr. Mills had 
procured his election for fraudulent purposes, 
that would be a fit subject for the consideration 
of an electioneommittee. He thought that Mr. 
Mills had been rather hardly treated, in 
-having such grave accusations urged against 
him in his absence, ‘when he was unable to 
reply to them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, 
that it was impossible not to approve the 
conduct of the committee, in refraining from 
entering into the allegations of the petitions, 
Mr. Mills’s letter had been referred to them 
to ascertain. the facts which it contained, and 
not to consider the law dependant on those 
facts which had never been questioned. Even 
had such a special report been made, as was 
wished for by an hon. gent., and had the alle~ 
gations been found proved, still the house 
must have granted the privilege. What the 
law was, and what it ought to be on revi- 
sion, were too very different considerations. 
On this subject he would at present say, 
that it would require some very strong argue 
ments to induce him to believe that the 
public convenience and advantage would be 
promoted by the abandonment of this privi- 
lege of parliament, although he was aware 
that in some cases it was productive of private 
| injury. Neither could he agree with the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Barham) that, if it could be 
proved that an election was procured for 
fraudulent purposes, such election must 
become void. If the charge against Mr. 
Mills, with the. aggravating circumstances 
attending, could be substantiated (which, in 
justice to that gentleman, he must remark 
had not hitherto been dene), it might amount 
to a question of expulsion; but even in that 
case, it would be proper that the accused 
should be within the walls to defend himself 
and his seat. 

Mr. Herbert spoke on the same side. He 
said the privileges of the house were the 
privileges of the people. Some of the most 
illustrious members of that house had been 
known to be in very poor. circumstances’; 
and if it were not for this privilege of free- 
dom from arrest in civil suits, it would be 
in the power of any administration, by buy- 
ing up the debts of a person who was so un- 
fortunate as to. be in that predicament, to 
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immure any man of the first rate talents, and 
deprive the tountry of his abilities in that 
house. 
- Mr. W. Smith observed that this was not 
a law, but a privilege of parliament, which 
it might dispense with or not, as it thought 
. Therefore, though the house should 
give it up in this case, it by no means fol- 
lowed that it must do’so in other cases. If 
fraud was proved, the guilty person ought 
not to be allowed to take advantage of his 
own wrong. The committee were perfect- 
ly right in their report, but it was for the 
house to consider allegations, ‘These, indeed, 
were not proved, but there wasa prayer in 
the. petitions for permission to prove them. 
The privileges of the house existed only for 
the benefit of the public, and rested on no 
other foundation. The only question, there- 
fore, was, whether a greater general mis- 
chief would result from giving up this pri- 
vilege in particular instances, than from 
maintaining it in its full extent.—The mo- 
tion for agreeing with the committee in their 
resolation was then carried, as was also a 
miotion by Mr. Rose, that the said G. G. 
Mills, esq. be discharged out of the custody 
of the Marshal of the King’s Bench. 
. {Sex H. Mrrpmay’s Memorrat.]—Sir 
H. Miidmay rose pursuant to notice, to 
move that there be laid before the house a 
Supplement to his Memorial which was al- 


ready upon the table. He took that occa- 
sion to state that he owed considerable ac- 
knowledgments to lord Sidmouth’s govern- 
anent, for the fairness and liberality which 


he had experienced from it. His first offer 
had been made to the Barrack Office during 
that administration, but the whole of the 
business respecting the letting of his house, 
had taken place after that administration had 

me out of office. His principal ob- 
ject in rising had been to move that there be 
dJaid before the house, certain letters which 
he had received from some individual of the 
Jury, that had awarded hin: the compensa- 
tion for the injury his property had sustain- 


| Jary, 7001. was for the injury done to the 


ground by the works, and to defray the ex. 
pence of restoring it to the state in which it 
was before the construction of the works ; 


and that the Jury were aware at the time of 


‘making their award, of his being in 


with government for the house. Andhere 
he begged to call the attention of the house 
to the situation in which he stood, with res 
pect to this transaction. In June next hg 


| should be obliged to return to’ that house, 
witha barrack within half-a-mile of it og 





| 


one side and on the other. The sums he 
had received as compensation for a honse 
that had cost 70,0001. to build, were very 


inconsiderable, though that house had bee . 


destroyed, at least as a residence for his fas 
mily. If he had been upon the Jury, he 
had no difficulty in saying, that he shoold 
have awarded considerably more tham had 
been awarded to him. However, whether the 
Jury had awarded him 501. or 5001. he thought 
himself equally bound to abide by their judge 
ment. He only wished that the house should 
be able fully to judge of his conduct in the 
whole of this transaction, and with that 
view he moved, that the letters he alluded 
to, should be laid before the house. 

Lord Howick had no objection to the pro. 
duction of this paper, and he hoped it would 
prove as satisfactory as the statement just 
made by the hon. baronet, though he la. 
mented that it did not appear to him yet a 
satisfactory as could be desired. There 
seemed to be some strange mistake in the 
case, because the hon. baronet had stated in 
his examination before the committee, that 
the 400]. a year was to procure him another 
residence ; and now it was said to have been 
granted, on the general ground of enabling 
him to restore the land from the injury done 
by the works. If the sum had been award. 
ed for the rent, it would have been an ex 
orbitant allowance to make an award at the 
rate of 201. per acre; and if for the land, 
the whole of the compensation ought togo 
to the tenants. But the hon. baronet in his 


ed. Of the whole of those who composed | examination had stated, that the 400). per 
the Jury, he was not acquainted with the | annum was to provide another residence for 


addresses of more than four, one of whom 
was the foreman. ‘They were amongst the 
most respectable persons in the county. 
‘The hon. baronet then read extracts from 
these letters, which explicitly stated, that 
-the 16.acres, with the house, were not in- 
cluded in the estimate of compensation ; 
-that the award did not preclude the hon. 
baronet from residing in, or disposing of the 
hose; that of the 1300]. awarded by the 





him ; in this view, therefore, the statement 
did not appear to him to be satisfactory. 
Mr. Secretary Canning was surprised a 
socomplete a misunderstanding in so plaima 
points The fault he found with his hon 
friend, was, that he had carried his deli 
too far in the steps he had taken to justi 
himself; unless it could be made out thathe 
had had a corrupt understanding. with the 
Jury, he was not more responsible for thet 
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gwardithanany member of that house. The 


answer of the hon. baronet to the commis- 


gioners was one which -he ‘was not bound to 
give, nor the commissioners authorised to 
ask, because it was not for him ‘to account 
for the award of the Jury. The 700]. were 
awarded to his hon. friend to replace the land 


‘jn the state in which it was, previous to the 


gonstruction of the works, But the noble 

Jord forgot that his hon. friend could not get 

back into possession of his premises, till go- 

yerpment should give up the lease.—The 
jestion was then put and agreed to. 

{Satz or Commissions IN THE ARMY. } 
Mr. ‘Cochrane Johnstone, in pursuance of 
his notice, rose to move, “‘ that there be 
laid before the house, an account ofall sums 
of money that had been ‘received for the 
fale of Commissions, which at. any time 
became vacant by death, dismission, or in 
consequence of the promotion of officers, 
who were not allowed to sell out, from the 
year'1795 to the present time, specifying the 
names of the persons by whom paid and 
received, and the uses to which those sums 
were from time to time applied, together 
with receipts which had been given for the 
same,” . 

The Secretary at War said, that although 
he had no objection to the substance of the 
motion, it must universally’be allowed, that 
the sole disposal of commissions in the army 
was vested in his majesty, and he doubted 
whether it were quite proper for the house 
4o inquire into the exercise of this preroga- 
tive; however, as he knew that the illustri- 
ous Commander in Chief was exceedingly 
desirous to give every information on this 
‘business, he should not object to the sub- 
-‘stance.of the motion now made. The mode 
was for military commissions to be presented 
‘to his majesty, upon which his majesty’s 
pleasure was taken, as to filling them up. 
The purposes for which any commissions 
were sold, were two-fold, and which shewed 
‘that the illustrious commander in chief both 
‘studied public economy and the private ad- 
wantage of individuals, and that at the ex- 
pence .of his own private patronage. The 
fitst object in the sale of commissions was 
forthe halfspay fund; and, secondly, for the 
telief of families of meritorious officers, who 
might ‘fall in the service of their country. 
Heparticularly instanced the case of colonel 
‘Vassal’s widow. The bulk of commissions 
‘Was generally by purchase, particularly in 
‘time of peace ; in time of war there gene- 
wally remained a number of vacant appoint- 
‘ments; for which no purchasers were to be 





found. At the conelusion of the late war 
there were:a number of vacancies for which 
no ensigns were to be found. It had been 
proposed to lieutenants upon half-pdy to 
serve on the pay of effective ensigns, and 
that ensigns’ places should be sold. The 
price of 3OOl. was fixed for the sale of such 
commissions; but if every commission had 
been sold as it became vacant, it would have 
proved injurious to many officers. The 
commander in chief, ‘therefore, suffered 
promotion in many instances to goon in a 
regular course ; butstill, from time totime, 
commissions were sold, and the money was 
vested in the half-pay fund, Another source 
from which this fund received support, was, 
when an officer wished to quit the army; ‘he 
was allowed to sell what he had purchased, 
although not to sell the rank which he 
already possessed; thus, the difference be- 
tween the price of an ensigncy and of a 
majority went tothe same fund. Théillu- 
strious person at the headiof the army had 
done much for its benefit; for formerly great 
abuses had crept into the purchase and sale 
of commissions. In the year 1793, officers 
had been advanced from the lowest ranks of 
the army up as high as that of licutenant- 
colonel. This system had been put a ‘stop 
to, and a salutary regulation had been esta- 
blished, that an officer, under two years 
standing, could not be made a captain; nor 
a field officer under six years standing. The 
practice of giving exorbitant prices for com- 
missions, the effect of which tended to the 
deterioration of the army, had also been 
checked by the commander in chief. From 
what he had stated, he thought an address 
the most proper mode of proceeding, and 
therefore concluded by moving an amend- 
ment to that effect. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone had. no ‘objection 
whatever to shape his motion in that form. 
He could assure the house, that in bringing 
it forward he had ‘no other »than.a public 
object. He had never entertained: the 
smallest suspicion, nof given the least ere- 
dit to the malicious and unfounded reports 
which had been in circulation, against the 
illustrious» personage at the head. of \the 
army. But he thought it his duty, as.a.re- 
preséntative of the people, to watch over the. 
expenditure of the public money, and he 
looked upon these sums to be public money. 
The account he was persuaded ought to be 
laid annually before the house, especialiy if, 
as he understood, the sums recetved amount- 
ed to one million.—The motion was thea 
agreed to, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS,’ 
Thursday, July 9. S 

[IntsH Insurrection Biti.J—Sir 4. 
Wellesley rose to move for leave to bring in 
a bill,. for the suppression of Insurrection in 
Treland, and to prevent the disturbance of 
the peace in that country. The house would 
remember, that the circumstances which 
“preceded and attended the suppression of 
the rebellion in Ireland, had rendered strong- 
er measures than the established Jaws.afford- 
ed necessary in that country. An act was 
therefore passed by the Irish parliament, in 
1796, to prevent unlawful assemblies, and to 
- authorise the lord lieutenant on a report of 
the magistrates to proclaim anycounty where 
disturbances existed. That law required all 
persons in, such counties to keep within their 
dwellings between the hours of sun set and 
sun rise, and gave'to the magistrates the 
power of sending persons who: should be 
found to offend against it on board his ma- 
jesty’s navy. The act had proved effectual 
for the suppression of the insurrection, as 
appeared from the acknowledgement of the 
leaders of that insurrection betore a commit- 
tee of the Irish ‘parliament. But, though 
such a law might be necessary, it was the 
duty of that house to guard against the abuse 
of the powers which it gave. The bill he 
proposed to bring in contained the same 
provisions as the Insurrection act, with re- 
spect to the power of the lord lieutenant to 
proclaim disturbed counties, and the autho- 
rity of the magistrates to arrest persons who 
should be found ‘out of their dwellings be- 
tween sun setting and sun rising; but, in 
order to prevent hardships to the subjects, 
‘the: bill: required that persons so arrested 
should be tried at the quarter sessions, by the 
‘Magistrates and assistant barrister, assisted 
‘bya king’s counsel, a serjeant specially 
sent down for that purpose. Besides this 
bill, he meant to move for leave to bring in 
another to prevent improper persons from 
keeping arms, by obliging all persons to re- 
gister their arms, and authorising the ma- 
istrates ‘to search for arms. These bills 
had been prepared by his predecessor, and 
the only difference was, that the bill of his 
predecessor gave a negative to the king’s 
counsel or serjeant, which he ‘proposed te 
take:from him, as it appeared to him that 
such a negative would render the measure 
nugatory. He meant, ‘however, to substi- 
tute a’clause, which should, in case of any 
difference between the serjeant and the 
bench, suspend the execution of the decision 
of the magistrates, till the serjeant should 





treme 


have reported the matter to the lord Jieuts. 
nant. : 

Sir J. Newport wished to know what was 
to be the duration of the bill ? 

Sir 4. Wellesley proposed 7 ‘years, bg 
his: mind was not yet made Up on that 
head. 

Sir J. Newport had asked the question 
because he thought that the shortest possible 
duration should be given to bills which 
created. such extraordinary powers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with the hon. bart. that 7 years would be 
too long a period, for which to enact the bill, 

Mr. Grattan was concerned that a bill of 
that nature should be necessary, But this 
and every other such bill was a violent meq 
sure, and against the principles of. the cop. 
stitution. The period of such measures 
ought to be short, in order to shew to the 
people that they had at least a reversionary 
interest in the constitution. These measures 
could only be justified by an imperious ne. 
cessity. 

Mr. Sheridan viewed this question in 4 
very different light from his friends on the 
bench near him. His right hon. friend had 
said, that the ‘measure could only be justified 
by an imperious necessity ; now, it was that 
necessity which he wished to have clearly 
made out to exist before the measure was 
resorted to. It was no answer to him that 
the measure had been prepared by his friends, 
If it‘had, the Threshers were then engaged 
in their disturbances and administering un 
lawful oaths. Ireland was now on the con- 
trary as loyally tranquil as any part of the 
empire. 

Mr. Whitbread thought that the measute 
had never been, and ought not to be, enatt- 
ed for so long a period as 7 years. He 
found himself in different circumstances 
from his right hon. friend as to the measure; 
for he must look upon it as necessary, ina 
much as the committee of both lords and 
commons on both sides had agreed: upm 
that point.—Leave was then given to bring 
in the bill, as also.a bill to prevent impropet 
persons from having arms in Ireland. > 


ais 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 10. ji 
[Derence. or len Couns] 
Sidmouth rose and observed, that he hadat 
tended the house for two days past, in tlt 
expectation of seeing in his place a 
lord, whose official situation enabled him 
answer a question he. wished to put. # 
was. desirous of knowing, whether it wasile 
intention of his majesty’s government to pit 
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, during this session of parliament, any 
measure connected with the Defence of the 
Country. .He had: it in view to call their 
lordships’ attention to this subject, indepen- 
dent of any reference to recent events ; but 
the information which had just been re- 
ceived; rendered its consideration more in- 
dispensible. It was his wish to be inform- 
ed, whether his majesty’s ministers intended 
tocarry into full execution the acts already 

ssed for arming the people, or whether 
they iad: some more extensive measure in 
qoutémplation ?- He understood there would 
be a full attendance of their lordships on 
aud he should take that op- 
portunity of asking the question he had just 
Mentionec ‘ 
Bari Bochurst said, that the noble lord al- 
Inded to had not attended for these two days 
past, because he knew there was no busi- 
ness before the house which required his 
presence. He would, however, be in his 
place on Monday, and then the question of 
the noble viscount would doubtless receive a 
sausfactory answer. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 10. 
[MinuTEs.]—Petitions were presented 
complaining of undue returns for Chippen- 
ham, Kineardineshire, Malden, Penryn, Be- 
verley, Malmsbury, East Grinstead, Bridge- 
water, Christchurch, Newcastie-under-Lyne, 
and Westininster. The Petition respecting 
the latter was from the right hon. R. B. She- 
tidan, complaining of biibery, treating, 8c. 
onthe part of lord Cochrane. The whole 
of these petitions were appointed to be taken 
itto consideration, on the 25th instant.— 
Mr. Sheridan, though he thought it a matter 
worthy of the consideration of the house, to 
put the Standing Order relative to the exclu- 
sion of Strangers on some established foot- 
ing, yet, in deference to the sentiments of 
thany persons, for whose opinions he had a 
high respect, would not press the motion he 
intended to have offered to the house this 
night, but would leave the matter as it stood, 
hoping that a wise discretion would produce 
allthe effect of the proposition he intended 
to bring forward.—Mr. Grant moved, that 
the house should go into a committee on. the 
Petition of the East India Company praying 
for leave to raise money on Bonds, instead 
of increasing their capital. Mr. Creevey re- 
peated his former assertion, that a previous 
slatement of the company’s affairs ought to 
have been made 3 but as some information 
Would probably soon be acquired on the sub- 
Vou, IX, 
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ject, he would not object to the motion, 
The Speaker then Jeft the chair. Afiera 
few words- from Mr. R. Dundas, Mr. ‘W, 
Smith, sir T. Turton, Mr. Wailace, and sir 
A. Wellesley, Mr. Grant moved that leave 
be given to bring in a bill toenable the com- 
pany to raise 2 millions by Bonds, instead of 
encreasing their stock. ‘This resolution was’ 
agreed to.—Mr. Sharpe adverting to the cir- 
cumstance of the chancejlor of the exche- 
quer having put off his motion respecting’ 
the Lottery, stated that it was ‘not his inten- ° 
tion to oppose that measure, asa part of the 
ways and means of the present year, but gave 
notice, that he should take an early opportu- 
nity of taking the sense of the house on the’ 
general question 1especting Lotteries. 
[Navac Asusgs. ] Lord Cochrane ° 
rose and spoke as follows: — Sir; A 
wish to avert a part of the impending 
and hitherto accumulating dangers of my ° 
country, has induced me to resolve to 
move for certain papers relative'to the naval 
service, not with a retrospective view to 
blame individuals, but that unnecessary 
hardships may cease to exist.—I am willing, 
sir, to believe that members of this house 
who are capable of doing justice to any 
cause, have remained ignorant of circum- 
stances which for some years have embitter- 
ed the lives of a portion of the eommunity, I 
mean those employed in the naval service of 
their country ; and as to the gentlemen of 
the naval profession who have seats here, I 
suppose they either lett the service before 
the establishment of the system of which 
all employed grievously compiain ; or, that 
a degree of dithdence occasioned by the 
awe which this house at first inspires, has 
prevented any other from performing this 
important duty. I wish, sir, it had fallen 
into other hands. I lament that the means 
by which I have acquired a knowledge of 
the subject, has in a great measure, unfitted 
me for the task I have now undertaken 
but vo personal considerations shall prevent 
my doing that which I consider for the be- 
nefit of my country. I shall be as brief as 
possible, but as the nature of some of the 
papers for which I am about to move is un- 
known to many members of this house, it 
will be ‘necessary that I should give some 
explanation.—The first motion is, ** Uhat 
there be laid before this house, copies of all 
letters or representations made by the com- 
manders of his majesty’s sloop Atalante, and 
schooner Felix, received by: capt. Keats, 
commanding officer off Rochfort, respecting 
the state and condition of those vessels and 
3 C 
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the sick therein,” The object of this motion 
is, to prove that vessels are kept at sea under 
the present system in, an unfit and dangerous 
state, and that the lives of many officers and 
men are in- constant peril.—Lieut. Cameron 
who commanded the Felix, and since lost in 
that vessel, was. one of the best and ablest 
officers I ever knew—correct in. all: respects. 
He, sir, though just appointed to command 
the Felix, and anxious to distinguish him- 
self, found. it incumbent upon him to repre- 
sent to the commanding officer the necessity 
of the Felix being sent into port for repair. 
I shall read. part of two-letters. from the sur- 
geon of the Felix to his private friend. One 
of them dated three months before they, all 
perished, and previous to lieut. Cameron's 
commanding that vessel. The other about 
eight days. before that melancholy event.— 
Although, Mr.Speaker,, these letters may not 
amount. to legal procf, yet the official letters 
and other documents will, But, sir, it can- 
not appear that this unfortunate officer could 
have any interest in mistating matters to a 
ee acquaintance. On the 14th Nov. 

e says, ‘‘ our noble commander has been 
** very activein.his endeavours to get con- 
** firmed to. this vessel, much more so than 
** L should. be—she sails. worse and worse, 
«* and I think the chances. are against us 
** ever bringing: her into.an English port.” 
In. the other, dated! 14th January, 1807, the 


passage to which I refer is as follows: ‘* Qur 
** stock is all, out, and. we are praying for 


* gome God-sends. Clean linen are very 
** scarce. Every, endeavour has. been, put 
** in.force by Cameron and.myself to get her 
“‘ in without success, He attacked the 
** commodore with most miserabie epistles 


“ of distress throughout, and.J attacked:him | 


** with a very formidable sick list; but all, 
“« my friend, would. not do.’’—I may be 


told, that there is.a danger in agitating. such. 


subjects, but there can be none at any time 
in bringing to the knowledge of the: Jegisla- 
ture, for redress, that which: is, notorious to 
those who have a right to claimit, Though 


we, shut our eyes, the: mischief will, not be: 


averted! Shall evils be suffered to continue; 
merely. because timid people fear to acknow- 
ledge their existence? No, sir; let: grievances 


be. redressed. in, time, and, complaints will, 


cease.--I sball be; very short as ta: the-cir- 
cumstances relating to the: other vessel) the 
Atalante. When the Imperieuse, the ship I 
commanded, was about ta leave:the:Raoch fort 
station, 1 was,ordered;to: provision, the:Ata. 
Jante for. six weeks, though she had been 
out: months and upwards, a: time suficient 
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to break the energy, to weary the spirit 
ruin the health ton employed niga 
vessel, . The Atalante came alongside, ang 
the commander and several officers were on, 
board necessarily, to settle their accounts; 
they then informed! me of the bad condition; 
of their sloop. They said she was wholly. 
unfit to: keep the sea. Several material spars 
were sprurg, which in a gale of wind on 
shore would cause their inevitable: loss, J 
think they said the foremast and bowsprit 
or fore yard were: sprung. Besides, im blow. 
ing weather the Atalante made: upwards of 
20 inches of water an hour.—Although g 
survey had been held by some carpenters 
previous:to this, I thought it proper to men. 
tion ciicumstances as they had been reported,. 
and as they appeared to me, to the command. 
ing officer off Rochfort; for I well knew, 
that the minds. of persons of their descrip. 
tion under the system of terror, were im. 
pressed with fear lest a vessel surveyed hav« 
ing gone into port, might possibly be found: 
not quite so bad as represented, Their 
usual plan, therefore, is, to say that:she cam 
keep the sea a while longer ; knowing that 
if lost it will only be reckoned an excess of 
zeal on their part for the good of his majess 
ty’s service. So much impressed:wasl with 
the bad state of this vessel, that I said to:the 
builder of Plymouth-yard, in the presence 
of Admiral Sutton, on my arrival there, that 
the first news we should have from of 
Rochfort, if they hada gale of wind:there, 
would be the loss of the Atalante. Under 
the: harrassing system of 8 and:g months 
cruises mea get tired of their lives, andtever 
indifferent as to choice between a Brench 
prison and their present misery. I shall 
make. no further observations on this subject 
until the papers are produced,—Another pa» 
per. that appears necessary, is an Aibstraet off 
the weekly accounts. of his majesty's:shipp- 
and frigates, employed off Brest, and: of all 
his majesty’s: ships and vessels employed! off 
Rochfort,. from the 1st: March, 1805; until 
the Ist! March, 1807.—From this; sit) we 
shall be able to asceriaim the number of mew 
in each vessel, the numberof sick, the-time 
ships have been kept at sea, and thetime 
they haye been allawed in harbour tutelit 
the vessels, and to recruit the crews: Kirst, 
it willappear that the ships have begnigreats 
ly short: of effective: mem, Next; the-ex 
treme length of cruises. and hardships:that 
our seamen have suffered, which te-low 
state of the enemy's navy-did not ay 
and which in its most flourishing times: 


never been put in. practice, beeaguse well! 
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jmown to be highly injurious. The Planta- 
, for instance, was 8 months within 4 

cars sail of England ; she was forced into 
, and remained 12 days wind 

at one time; but an order existed, 
which I shall presently make the subject of 


‘gmotion, by which neither an officer nor a 


man dared to stretch his legs even upon the 
vel beach within 20 yards of the ship.— 


‘Asa subject connected with the foregoing, 


and to shew how little benefit has been de- 
fived from supplies at sea, as a substitute for 
the refreshments the crews were formerly 
suffered to enjoy in port, I shall next move, 
#“ That there be laid before this house an 
Account of the quantity of fresh provisions 
eised in days allowance, received at sea 
byeach of his majesty’s ships and vessels em- 
off Brest and Rochfort, from the 1st 

, 1805, tothe tst March, 1807,."— 
Formerly, Mr Speaker, when a ship had 
been out till the provisions with which she 
had-been supplied were. consurned, the re- 
turn of that vessel to port was the natural 
consequence. For Channel service the time 
was4 months, aud the officers and men 
with satisfied minds looked forward con- 
templating with pleasure the little relaxations 
and indulgences they might then enjoy. 
But now, sir, being victualled and re-victual- 
ledat sea, there is no probable end of their 
wisery. An East India voyage is performed 
in less time and with more refreshments 
than achannel cruise. Capt. Cook, whose 
authority will not be treated lightly, says, 
that * notwithstanding the Discovery had 
“ beew out 117 days, the: scurvy had made 


* no great progress,’ which he ascribes to. 


* the essence of malt and fermented li- 
“ quors.” Lime juice is now the substi- 


' tite; and a cure it is— but a debilitating cure 


“not fit to re-establish the strength of body 
impaitéd by living without vegetables for a 
long period on salted provisions. How mate 
ters of such tnaterial consequence have es- 
capéd'the notice of the latest admiralties, I 
amat a loss to know; unless: an excess of 
Cotifidence reposed in the late commander in 
thief of the chantel fleet has been the cause; 
tid that'this security existed on the part of 
the'admiralty, I think will be proved by the 

té'which the motion I hold in my 

refers: ‘‘ That there be laid before this 
“house such orders as have been issued or 
“acted-upon between the Ist March, 1805, 
md the-Ist March, 1807, by the autho- 
“tity of the commanders in chief of bis 
“majesty’s: ships and vessels employed in 
* thechanne) soundings, respecting leave 
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*« to be granted or withheld from officers or 
** men; ‘distinguishing who was command- 
‘€ er in chief at the time of issuing or acting 
** upon stich orders.” In harbour, too, that 
neither officer nor man shall be permitted to 
go on shore is a hard case, and an order 
which I do not hesitate to condemn. And, 
sir, it appears not less striking, when I re- 
collect, that during the greatest part of the 
time the commander in chief resided in 
London, enjoying not only the salary of his 
office, but claiming the emolument of prize 
money, gained by the toil and danger to 
which those engaged in the active service 
and defence of .their country are exposed.— 
Sach, indeed, sir, is the example shewn in 
this case, that I shall not be surprised to see 
some future minister confer the officé on a 
fool or on a child, and make the situation of 
commander in chief of the channel fleet a 
sinecure as complete, and a means of cor- 
ruption equal to any that has lately been the 
subject of debate in this house—With re- 
spect to the sick, I consider it necessary to © 
say a few words; but I shall first read my 
motion on that subject: “* That there be 
** Jaid before this house such orders’ as have 
** been issued or acted upon between the 
** Ist March, 1805, and the ist March, 
‘* 1807, by or by the authority of the com- 
mander in chief of his majesty’s ships, 
&c. employed in the channel sound- 
ings, allowing of restraining command- 
ing officers or surgeons of his ma- 
jesty’s ships, &¢. from sending men 
** to the naval hospitals, or restricting 
** their admission into such hospitals.”— 
In consequence of the regulations establish- 
ed in those institutions, men were fréquent- 
ly refused admittance. A grievance connected 
with this point has made a strong impression 
upon my mind; that is, an order, rigidly in- 
forced, that no man, whatever his state of 
health, be permitted to be sent to the hospital 
from any of the ships in the Channel Fleet, 
unless previously examined and allowed by 
the surgeon of the Commander in-Chief. 
The mischiefs resulting from this arrange- 
ment were notorious in the navy. In con- 
sequence of the inconvenience and difficul- 
ty, if not impossibility, of this surgeon’s 
going from ship to ship at such times as ves- 
sels might be going into port, various diseas- 
es, deaths and amputations, teo frequently 
ensued before such sufgeon’s examination 
could take place. There is another subject 
of complaint which appeared to me peculiar- 
ly ruinous. “When the cry of economy wa; 
the erder of the day in the naval department, 
3C2 
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the house and the country must be surprized 
to hear of, so singular an application of it as 
in limiting surgeons necessaries allowed to 
the navy. Some of the indispensible medi- 
cines, too, were cut. off. The eeconomists of 
that day seemed to consider the health of 
men as a thing of trifling account, compar- 
ed to their favourite principle. So pertina- 
ciously were regulations observed, that al- 
though I once sent a lieutenant sick anda 
seaman ruptured to the Hospital, I could 
not obtain their admission. The disease of the 
one was pronounced quite inadmissible, and 
though sent through sleet and rain, the only 
day for nearly three weeks in which they 
could go ashore, they were returned re- 
fused, and the country would be astonished, 
if not indignant, to hear the reason why the 
man was not admitted, because every thing 
possible had not been done to reduce the 
rupture on board, and he had not been hung | 
up by the heels in a rolling sea, in order to 
reduce the rupture.— Why the evils connect- 
ed with this system have not been before 
submitted to parliamentand the public, I can- 
not pretend tosay. Perhaps gentlemen may 
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have been prevented from exposing it from 
motives of delicacy or personal interest ; but | 
no such considerations shall restrain me from | 
the performance of a great public duty, to 
which, from its nature, I feel it peculiarly | 
incumbent upon me to attend. The system | 
of Naval. Hospitals presents a variety of 
grounds.to justify censure. In military hos- 
pitals, some little luxuries are allowed: to 
suit delicate stomachs, and to promote the 
revival of depressed spirits; and where can 
such luxuries be more necessary than to sea- 
men, with diseased constitutions, after be- 
ing eight or nine months living upon salt 
provisions, at sea. But in naval hospitals, 
no such Juxuries are to be had; no eggs, no 
oranges are allowed. I know an instance, 
in which a lieutenant, who was dangerously 
ill, was refused a cup of egg wine. The 
answer was,’ that no eggs were allowed: the 
lieutenant died of his disease. —But this re- 
gulation is maintained on the ground of eco- 
nomy : indeed, this economy hasgoneto such 
a length as to reduce the quantity of lint be- 
fore allowed to the surgeons. In consequence 
of which, in many cases, there is not for the 
purpose of the wounded, one fourth part 
enough of this article, so material for use, 
although so trifling in value. This limita- 
tion took place under qne of those who were 
appointed by the commander in chief of the 
channel feet, whom perhaps, it was not ne- 
cessary for him otherwise to name [a cry of 


name, name], by earl St. Vincetit; ‘obsens 
ed the noble lord, these appointments wer 
made—and under his reguiations the pay 
has endured the sufferings I have faintly dg, 
scribed. Unworthy savings have beengy, 
worthily made. Though sheltered’ by the 
plea of economy, a greater loss has, Icons 
tend, resulted to this country, than can eyep 
be compensated by any savings economy 
capable to produce.—I mean in the tives of 
men destroyed by long cruises and utherwigg: 
Were it possible to -consider the value ¢f 
these lives in a pecuniary view, which} 
never can, it would require more money te 
supply the losses sustained by the application 
of economy in the manner | have deseribed, 
than can be well imagined — Indeed, the 
grievances of the navy have been so. sevetg; 
through rigour and misapplied economp 


‘that I.can see nothing in the characterof 


that body more meritorious than the patiengs 
with which they have sutiered those’ gfi 
vances.~—The noble lord concluded with 
making his first motion; which’ being 
seconded by the hon. Mr. Dillon, 

Sir Samuel Hood rose, aud expressed his 
astonishment at the statements and obseryas 
tions which he had just heard ; which really 
were such that he had hardly thought it poss 
sible that they could have come from » 
gallant an officer. if any thing of biame, 
said the hon. officer, attaches to the loss of 
the Atalante and the Felix, that blame is 
attributable to me and to commodore Keats, 
But the fact is, that the loss of the Atalante 
was not at all owing to her having been ina 
bad state. She drove ashore in a swell 
upon a fine day, and if she had not been 
sound, her crew could not have been saved, 
But the noble lord could not ascribe blame 
in consequence of this vessel's going 
ashore, For such an accident was no proot 
of neglect on the part of the officers. , No 
censure could apply to them, any more thal 
it could to the conduct of the noble. lon 
himself, when he lost his ship some time 
since. A clear understanding of the case 
therefore, was only necessary to refute:this 
part of the noble lord's charges, and to shew 
that neither the officers nor any other pet 
son could be fairly blamed for the fated 
the Atalante, for that fate was owing tom 
accident against which any commander,how 
ever vigilant, mightbe utterly uvable toguart 
Now, as to the Felix; that..vessel. pe 
rished in a gale of. wind in’St, Andero Bap 
where she was sent with a flag of time 
She .remained four days in the bay;.40b 
had the soundest vessel ir the navy been @ 
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thessane situation in a gale of wind, she 
gould have’ very little ‘chance, if any, of 
escaping 2 similar fate. Indeed, there was 

» proof that the Felix» was not in a 
pad state; but when she was in port, ‘the 
jigntenant’ wanted to go ashore. to séttle his 
gecounts, apd was refused. There is the 
secret; ‘and hence probably this charge. 1] 
donot mean to impute to the noble lord any 
isposition to state any thing which he does 
nothimself strictly believe. But the noble 
Jord may be, I know he has been, misin- 
formed, and when he comes forward with 
goch misinformation to breed discontent in 
thenavy, I feel it my duty, as it is the duty. 
of every man who respects the best inte- 
rests of that body, to resist him.— With re- 

to what the noble lord has said about 

isions, and sickness, and medicines, | 
chillenge him to prove any of his allega- 
tion’. I sailed from Plymouth, and when 
Jrecollect it, I cannot help laughing at the 
noble Jord’s statement. I had several men 
sick on board, but they recovered at sea. If 
hain one engagement 30men killed and 
100: wounded, and there was no such thing 
asawant of medicines or lint; nothing of 
the kind was to be heard of. Iam fully of 
opinion, that none of the noble lord’s asser- 
tions on this subject can be maintained. I 
have,. 1 think, sufficiently replied to his 
statement relative to the Atalante and Fe- 
lix; and I see no good to which any part of 
hisstatements can tend, though I can per- 
ceive in them very strong grounds to appre- 
hend serious mischief. 

Admiral Harvey followed on the same 
fide. He deprecated the attempts made 
petpetually to harass a gallant meritorious 
old officer [a cry of hear! hear!|. ‘He had 
nohesitation in saying, that the grounds of 
attack appeared quite fallacious. For him- 
elf, he could confidently say, that he never 
aweany scarcity whatever of medicines, 
sitgeons stores, or provisions, on board any 
thip'that came under his observation. 
Admiral Markham never rose with more 
igret, because he did feel the utmost ap- 
pithension, that the effect of such a discus+ 
sion’ asthat provoked by the noble lord, 
would do material injury to'the discipline of 
thenavy. No’ redress had ever been ap- 
plied for'te the Admiralty upon any of the 
potinds stated by the noble lord; and in 
Whatcondition, he wouldask, was the navy 
lobe: placed, if an inferior officer could 
brig hisicommander in chief to the bar of 

at-house. With: respect to*the*time ‘a 
shigtought: to!be at sea, that depended ‘on 
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the necessity’ of the case, and not on the 
will of a commander in chief. Buta good 
officer would not be forward to complain of 
such athing. His hon. friend’.who spoke 
last was 13 months off Cape Finisterre, and 
his hon. friend who preceded him, was 5 
months off Rochefort; yet neither were 
ever heard to complain. No; they knew 
their duty too well, and, like good officers, 
were reconciled to it. As to the injury to 
the health of the men, by keeping ships at 
sea, he would maintain that nothing was 
more erroneous than the notion of ihe noble 
lord ; for the fact was, that it always so hap- 
pened, that seamen came ashore to get sick, 
and went to sea to get healthy. [A laugh, 
and cry of hear! hear!} © As to the charge 
about fresh provisions, the hon. officer main- 
tained, that nothing could be more untena- 
ble; for fresh provisions were sent to the 
fleet as often as they could be necessary, 
and in the best state that was practicable to 
convey them. With regard to surgeons 
stores, they were supplied under the admi- 
nistration of lord St. Vincent, precisely ac- 
cording to the plan originated either by lord 
Melville or lord Barham, he could not res 
collect which ; and this was the first day he 
had ever heard it stated, that there was any 
scarcity whatever of those stores. If, how- 
ever, such stores were wanted, why not 
apply to the executive government, and not 
bring it forward in that house? Unless 
such an application was found ineffectual; 
he contended that such a business ought not 
to be brought before that house.—As to the 
order for having persons reviewed, by the 
surgeon of the commander in chief, before 
they were sent to the hospital, he explained 
that to be with a view to prevent men to be 
disposed of who were fit to serve.’ For 
while officers could send men to the hospi- 
tal on the mere certificate of their own 
surgeon, they, naturally anxious for a good 
crew, were too apt to make use of their in-' 
fluence with the surgeon, to send any man 
to the hospital whom they didnot happen to 
like-—The allusion to the residence of the 
commander in chief in London, could de- 
rive no influence but from delusion. He’ 
did so on account of his health, Besides the’ 
Channel Fleet was in different divisions, and 
the fact was, that for the purpose of com- 
municating with each, the noble lord had 
better be ashore than at sea. Indeed, un- 
less-he took the station of junior admiral, he 
could not consistently join any of the divi. 
sions. For that noble earl he could only’ 
say, that he had no-objection ‘whatever to 
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he must observe; that disliking the whole 
discussion, or the introduction of such a 
subject at all in that house, he could not 
assent tothe noble lord’s motion. If the 
noble lord hac any good grounds of com- 
plaint, they should be referred to the admi- 
ralty, who would, no doubt, give them all 
the attention they deserved. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declar- 
ed, that no grounds whatever had been 
made oat for the motion, which it was so 
seriously to be Jamented that the noble lord 

‘had thought it his duty to bring forward. 
The house of commons would ever be anxi- 
ously alive tothe welfareand interests of the 
brave men of whom our navy was compos- 
ed; but he was convinced, that it would at 
the same time be very backward in adopting 
such motions as the present, upless the per- 
ion who proposed them could distinctly state 
that he had taken all other means of redress- 
me the grievances complained of unsuccess- 

y: 

Mr. Windham e¢oincided completely in 
opinion with the right hon. gent. who had 
just sat down, and contended, that besides 
the just reasons for opposing the motion, 
which that right hon. gent. had stated, the 
noble Jord had in no way whatever proved 
his assertions, but had been completely con- 


tradicted by the gallant admirals. He made 
an eloquent panegyric on earl St. Vincent, 
the history of whose wholelife was a most bril- 
liant answer to the accusationsof his enemies. 

Mr. Rotert Ward observed that the highest 
encomiums were due to that illustrious cha- 


racter earl St. Vincent. Llustrious charac- 
ter he must call him, because whateyer opi- 
nion might be entertained of his civil ser- 
vices, there could be no difference of senti- 
ment as to the glory of his professional 
cateer. He admitted also the high profes- 
sional character of the noble lord who made 
the motion; but he was sorry’ that such a 
motion had been brought forward in this 
house, before gomplaint had been made 
through. the proper channel, No man 
could cherish more than he would the pow- 
er and the right of this house to examine 
into abuses; but when there was a channel 
by whieh application ought to be made in 
the first instance, he thought it unnecessa- 
ry. and impreper to bring complaints before 
this house, before any effort was made to 
have them corrected in the most natural and 
redy way, 

' Sir. Chagles. Pole in reply to the implied 
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the production of any paper or document | 
that related to his conduct; but for himself, | 


censures of the noble Jord upon the date ag, 
ministration of the navy, observed, thatéing 
the. retgn of king William no one had done 
so much ‘for the navy as the late administra, 
tion. The first act of the noble lord beloy 
(lord Howick), when he came mto thatde 
partment, was to examine into the state gf 
the seamen ; and he came down to the hong 
for au increase of the number and the pay of 
the petty officers, thinking this one of the 
best methods of rewarding distinguished sep. 
vice among the men. All this he did gra 
tuitously, without waiting for aa applieatiog 
-—a measure which had not a little increased 
the confidence of the seamen in the govern. 
ment, an object in the highest degree desire 
able and advantageous. ‘The noble lord had 
not stopped here, He also extended thiy 
beneficial measure to the Warrant Officen, 
without any application, a thing whieh had 
never beep done since the days of king Wis 
liam. Neither did the noble lord stop here; 
he bad followed the aged, the decrepid, 
wounded, and worn out seamen, to the ob. 
scurity of their cottages ; chaced poverty and 
wretchecness from them, and diffused health, 
cheerfulness, and comfort. He had raised 
their allowance from 7 to 18). a-year, and 
made seamen. look with confidence towards 
the government which thus paid attention to 
their situation unasked. He had also follows 
ed up the measure, by an increase tothe 
masters, lieutenants, and commanders. In 
short, every attention was paid by the noble 
lord to the interests of the service, a conduct 


which deserved the acknowledgements of all 


who wished well to it. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he heard with 
regret and surprize, those assertions stated 
here, which he had heard on a former ot 
casion ; and he had thonght from the manner 
in which the noble lord had at last dropped 
the accusations, that he had even convinced 
himself from the most authentic documents 
that he was wrong. He had read a letter 
from commodore Keats, taking the whole 
blame to himself, respecting some of the 
transactions, but where there was certainly 
no blame. And notwithstanding the boistes 
rous manner in which the audience at the 
hustings at Covent Garden generally expres 
ed their opinions, yet even they had rejected 
these clamours as dangerous, when they 
sufficiently understood their nature. They 
set their faces against them as out of time 
and place ; as brought forward for manifest 
purposes, and not for the good of the:pab! 
and as attended with incalculable mischief 
without being productive of any good. Sap 
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pose he had not had the good fortane to’ be 
gequainted with the noble earl accused, 
whom he regarded with the highest respect 
gad veneration ; suppose he had not had the 
opportunity of making the inquiries he hud 
made—he had retuted the charges at the 
time; but suppose he had not had that op- 
ity, was: it nothing to consider the 
iujoty that might be done by these accusa- 
fionsgoing on board'the ships months before | 
they could be auswered? He regretted) 
that they were now again brought forward, | 
but he certainly felt less alarm than before. 
Bvenas it was, they had before done some 
inary, as he had learnt from officers, who, 
gid that they: were-every ‘ay in dread, when. 
the 





They were such that he thought it necessary to’ 
demand a court-martial en his conduct, | 
That had‘ been refused, because there was: 
nogrounds for it. But was it nothing to 
have: moved the feelings of a meritorious 
oficer thus.far? He approved of what’ had | 
beem-said, as to the conduct of his noble, 
friend near him (lord Howick), but in fact’, 
no board: of admiralty would refuse to: listen’ 
to the complaints of experienced officers. 
This house would: be always ready to attend! 
tothe complaints of our gallant sailors, and 
redress their. grievaneus, but it was necessary 
to ascertain whether complaints had been 
made'to the proper department, and redress | 
refused. The only motion lie therefore 
thought which could be agreed to’ on’ this 
subject in’ the present instance: was this; 
f that there be laid: before the house copies: 
tothe:representations of-the right hon cap- 
fain lord:Cochrane: to the Board of Admirai- 
ty. with the answers thereto; iff any.” 
hord: Cochrane rose to: reply and’ said :— 
Idisclaim,. sir, any motive whatever except 
ategard for the:real. interests of my- country, 
though Lam: free to confess that I cannot 
help: feeling: in. common with others the 
teatment: received. —- Improper - motives 
have been imputed: to. me, and Ff might 
reply to one’ of those: gentlemen: who: has 
deaied facts which: I can prove, that he 
Was one of those who established this abo- 
minable: system. What his abilities’ may 
bein: matters not connected with the naval 
fewvice, I know: not’; but in the navy: it is 
/to be a’ fact, that his noble 
Patton; the earl’ St. Vincent, sent’ the master 
of the: Ville de: Paris to»put his ship in some 
' ‘order. [here there: was a’ cry’ of 
oiler! order! from .Admirals-Pole; Harvey, 


rs with the reports came on board , 
What was their effect on commodore Keuts ! | 





id Others. The Speaker observed; that 
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when’ the ‘noble lord said that improper 
motives’ were ascribed to him, it was a 
reproach to him (the Speaker), but he was 
in the judgment of the house whether he 
deserved’ it.] With respect, sir, to the 
assertion made by the same gentleman, 
that the health of the men is increased by 
long cruises at sea, arid that that of the come 
mander in chief’ is’ improved by being on 
shore, he may reconcile it if he can.—Tho’, 
sit, I shall not follow the example of imput- 
ing improper motives, another complaint 
and @ just one: too (looking at Capt. Sir 
Samuel Hoo) in the naval: service is, that 
under this oynoxious system, captains have 
been appointed to large commands of Gor 7 
sail of the line, as many frigates, andas many 
sloops of war, the right of admirals who 
have’ served and can serve their country and 
who have bied in its cause. But perhaps, 
sir, for such times, their rank did not afford 
@ prospect of their beiiig sufficiently subser~ 
vient: I believe this house need not be 
told that there are admirals of ability who 
frum these causes, have lingered in neglect. 
{a cry of order! order! from admiral Har- 
vey and'othersj. . Sir, two parts‘of the state» 
ment of the hon. knight are worthy of 
remark in so far as they’ were meant in reply 
to’ my statement. He has‘ said he had’ # 
hundred men killed and wounded in his 
ship, and no-complaint, no inconvenience, 
was found from want of lint or any thing’ 
else. First, this was‘at a time when sur- 
geons received an allowance to buy extra 
medicines for ttie sick, and, inthe second: 
place, the wounded of whom he speaks 
were sent on'the day following to Gibraltar 


hospital—Now, sir, with respect to: the 


blame said‘ to be directly attributed by me 
to lord St. Vincent for the loss of the Fetik 
and Atalante I have’ to remark, that it' isof* 
the general system’ and its consequetices’ of” 
which I complain, of endless cruizes, there-- 
by rendering surveys-at sea on: tlie’state’of 
vessels‘a'substitute fora proper examination: 
of their condition in‘port, ori dock, The 
hon. knight has’ been’ alittle unfortunate ity 
the comparison he madé that lord’ St. Vincent 
was no more’ to blame; than‘ for my’ getting’ 
the Impérieuse on shore on the~ coast’ of 
France: Now; since’ this subject has Geen 
touched upon, I must’statethat I made appli-- 
cation for a Court Martial on* my condutt,. 
but: it was not granted; becanse- it wag’ 
known that the-blame-would fall, whereit’ 
oughit to full, on the person’ whose repeated” 
positive‘command sent the ship forth:to*seax 
in-an‘unfit condition: The*astifiters-of the’ 
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yard had not finished the ship ; all) was in 
confusion. The quarter-deck gunslay unfitted, 
Forty. tons of iron ballast, beside provisions 
and stores. of all kinds, remained on deck. 
The powder, allowed to be taken on. board 
only when the ship is out of harbour, was 
received then, and the Impérieuse was 
hurried to.sea without a cartridge filled or 
ene gun loaded. The order issued was to 
quit the port theinstant that she would steer, 
regardless of every other material circum- 
stance. [Another cry of order! order! 
from the same gentlemen. The Speaker 
said, the noble lord must confine himself 
to the matter before the house.] I consider 
what I have now said as an answer to a 
statement made without a knowledge of 
facts.—Another hon. gent. who has attempt- 
ed to contradict my statements (Admiral 
Pole) has in his great zeal mentioned an 
increase of pay which took place some 
time ago as relative to the present subjects 
of complaint, and. perhaps he has done so 
with as much sincerity and as laudable an 
intention as the person who asserted that a 
profusion of oranges were given to the fleet 


at Lisbon, in refutation of my statement , 


that none are allowed to the hospitals at 


home.—I have remarked, sir, that I have. 


not heard from any of those who have so 
zealously spoken on the other side a defence 
of the obnoxious order to keep all officers 
and men on board, altho’ I think it astenable 
as the position that men are to be kept 
healihy by being kept continually at sea.— 
All these things may appear matters of indiffe- 
rence or of small moment to some who are 
here at their case, but I view it in a different 
light, and if no one better qualified will 
represent a subject of great complaint, | 
shall do so, independent of every persoual 
consideration. —In the course of the debate, 
it has been stated, that I asserted lime-juice 
to be a bad cure for the scurvy; no, itisa 
cure, and almost a certain cure, but debilita- 
ting; it destroys the disease, but ruins the 
constitution —An hon. gent. (Mr. Sheridan) 
has said, all thisshould have been represented 
to the Admiralty ;. that this house is an 
improper place for such discussions, and he 
has threatened to call for all letters from me 
to the board of Admiralty. To the first, I 
answer, that boards pay no attention to the 
representations. of individuals whom they 
consider under their command and control; 
next, that if the hon. geni. calls for my 
letters, he will find some that will not answer 
_ his purpose.—Sir, beside the public abuses, 
the oppression and scandalous persecution of 














individuals, often upon anonymous'andens 
couraged information, has been matter of 
great complaint... As a single proof of injuse 
tice, I have only to mention that one of the 
most flagrant of . those personal injuries 
done by the Admiralty of which the-hon, 
admiral (Markham) aboveme was amember.. 
was lately onthe simple merits.of the case 
redressed by the noble lord below me (lord 
Howick), who sympathized and felt ashe 
ought to feel for a gallant wounded ané) 
persecuted officer, (lieutenant R. W,Pay 
ker). Sir, the present admiralty, byen. 
creasing the time allowed for the refreshment 
of the crews, instead of corrupting, their 
bodies and then drenching them with lime 
juice, will deserve the gratitude and thanks 
of all émployed. Inthe navy, we have had 
to lament the system that makes the admiral.’ 


ty an appendage of the minister of the day,: 
and just as the members of that board began’ 


to see and probably to plan the reform of 


abuses, they have been removed. I trast, 
sir, that I shall not be denied the. papers, 


‘and that these motions will not like those.on’ 
| a former occasion be got rid of by a blind 


vote of thanks, or by any subterfuge-of a: 


previous question.—The motion was then 

put and negatived without a division, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, July. 11. 


, fEvection Peririons.} The Chancellor: 


of the Exchequer. rose in pursuance of his 
notice. He observed, that as the session 
would not be long, it would be inconvenient 
to take into consideration suci: Election Peti- 


| tions as were likely to occupy any considerae 


ble length of time. He had thought it his 
duty to inquire into this subject, and he 


found that there was, not one petition, on ’ 


which the house could rely in this respect. 


He. proposed, therefore, to discharge all: 


the orders, for the, purpose of nominally aps 
pointing subsequent days, at such a distanceof 
time, as shouldshew the partiesthat the house 


did not intend to take petitions into :con-. 


sideration duting the present session. Ifthe 
parties to any of the Irish petitions could 


agree on the subject, it might be well to 


enter into the consideration of such of them 
as would require commissioners to be sent to 
Ireland, in order that the. commissions 


might act during the vacation.—The several 


orders were then discharged, and, beginning 


with the petitions complaining of double re 
turns, the various petitions were fixed for 


consideration, on the gth, 10th, 11th, &e..af 
September, ‘ i 


. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, July 13. 

(Derence or THE Country.] Lord 
Sidmouth rose, and expressed himself hap- 
pyte see a noble lord (Hawkesbury) in his 

ce, from whom he felt desirous to obtain 
gnanswer to a question, respecting which 
his uneasiness every day increased, The 
object of that question was to learn from 
the noble lord, if it was the intention of 
his majesty’s ministers to propose any new 
measure for the Defence of the Country, or 
to fullow up, on a more extended scale, the 

tem’ that had already been adopted, so as 
tomake it bear some proportion to the in- 
creasing dangers of the empire. He feJt it his 
duty tv take this step, in order to relieve not 
wily his own anxiety, but the anxiety that 
every one must feel at a moment so alarim- 
ingas the present: should he have the sa- 
tisaction to receive such an answer as he 
expected, then he should have to request 
the noble lord to state the time when it 
was likely such a proposition could be 


- brought forward, adding his wish that it 


might be on an early day; for as the dan- 
ger increased every hour, he thought it a 
matter of the most urgent importance, that 


. it should be provided against without 


delay. 

Lord Hawkesbury was happy to be able 
toassure the noble viscount and the house, 
thatthe subject of the military state of the 
country had occupied the attention of mi- 
nisters from their very entrance into office. 
might uot be proper at the present mo- 
ment to enter into any explanation of the 
principle, or of the details of the measure 
they should have to propose, but the day 
wag not distant when such an explanation 
should be amply given, and when reasons 
thould be adduced for having deferred it 
tillnow. Indeed, on this very day it was 
expected that a notice would be given in 
wother house, of the introducticn of the 
weasure to which the noble viscount nad 
alluded. 

The Earl of Suffolk intimated the veces- 


sity of doing now much more than had’as 


yetbeen attempted, towards the defence and 

‘curity of the country. He had observed, 

the greatest satisfaction, that on the 

pait of the coast which he had lately visited, 

system of the Martello towers had been 
considerably increased. 

FRICAN INDEMNITY Bitx.} Earl 

st moved the order of the day, for 

the second reading of the bill to indemnify 


“Malsters for continuing in force the provi- 


Vou, 1X, 
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sions of the American trade bill, which 
had expired during the recess. The noble 
earl defended the measure, on the ground 
of policy and precedent. He allowed that 
the law had been violated by ministers, 
but that violation was justified by the rea- 
sons of public advawtage and benefit which 
resulted from it, and which parliament 
had almost uniformly received as a satisfac- 
tory justification of such a conduct. In- 
deed, were it not a violation of the law, 
why should the crown surrender its prero- 
gative, and come to parliament for a 
bill of indemnity, when it was obvious no 
law had been infringed? He could safely 
deny that the rate of duties had been raised 
or diminished in any material degree, or 
where it would have been safe to have 
acted otherwise. As to the allowing Ameri- 
can ships to carry certain articles contrary 
to the navigation act, that permission was 
justified by the same policy and necessity ; 
for it would have been much to the detri- 
ment of our trade if American ships were 
on asudden prohibited to carry such arti- 
cles, while there were no British ships ready 
to convey them. Inevery point of view he 
could not help thinking that government 
had acted wisely in continuing the provisions 
of the bill ; and he should therefore move, 
that the bill to indemnify them for sodo- 
ing be now read a-second time. 

Lord Grenville said, that after the senti- 
ments he bad already expressed respecting 
the subject of the breach of the law by is- 
suing the order of council, he could not,with- 
out incurring the imputation of inconsisten- 
cy, agree to the passingof this bill of indem- 
nity. He fully concurred in that part of bis 
noble friend’s speech, in which he stated 
that no money could be levied in this coun- 
try, without the consent and approbation 
of parliament. His noble friend, however, 
went a little farther, and contended that 
though the law was broken by the crown, 
no higher duties were levied than it was 
authorized to collect. Now, it did ap- 
pear, froma paper which had been laid on 
their lordships’ table, not above three mi« 
nutes ago, that a system more favour- 
able to the commerce of America, had 
been adopted, than would have been, if 
the laws had been observed. His lordship 
here referred to the document, to shew 
that in various instances, higher and lower 
duties had been levied, than the act for 
continuing the provisions of the former 
treaty authorized. ‘The order of council 
remitted the duties upon some articles, 

3D 
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while it increased them upon others. It}to- unite the people. [f we were to 
was uot to be denied, that both oftlese|meet dangers greater than any which had 
were contrary to law, and that they could |ever threatened us, a divided’ people, what: 
be only justified by the extreme necessity | arms could we employ, whatbul warks raise, 
of the case. But what proof had ministers, }or what armies create, adequate to repel 
either by documents or by their speeches, |them? Much had been said upon this subs 
afforded the house that any such necessity | ject, but not, according to his way of com 
existed? Were they not, he would ask,}sidering it, sufficient for its importanee, 
aware that it would soon be necessary to} The situation of Ireland could not be too 
renew the act for continuing the former |often submitted to the deliberation of par. 
treaty with America ? Why, then, convin-|liament, provided it were handled with judg. 
ced as they must have been of that necessi-| ment and moderation. He was sorry to 
ty, did they dissolve the last parliament? | find that an idea had gone’ abroad, that 
Parliament, which had not the grounds of | both the parliament and people of England 
the dissolution before it, was uot bound to| were pledged, that no farther concessions 
take into consideration the necessity which | should be made to the Catholics of Ireland, 
might have existed for that measure. . The} He was sorry for it; fora more unwise, 
dissolution of 1784 was justified by the|indiscreet, and mischievous declaration 
dispute which then arose between the two|could not have been uttered. Such a me 
houses of parliament, That was an unhap- | Jancholy condition was not that of any coun 
py incident in the legislative proceedings |try, most certainly not of any free governs 
of this country, which would always bear|ment. ‘The noble lord opposite to him 
out the sovereign in the exercise of his|well knew, that the judgment of one par. 
prerogative, and in appealing to the peo-|liament often differed from that of another; 
ple. But did any such necessity exist for | nay, even in the same parliament, there had 
the dissolution of the last parliament ? The | been more than one instance of such ch 
convenience of ministers was not iu itself}of opinion, ‘The appeal from the hasty'de- 
sufficient. grounds, and he had never heard | cision of one meeting, to the prudence of 
any other, for that most rash, dangerous, | another, bad not been unfrequently suc 
and imprudent. measure, than which, in|cessful. Was it, he would ask,» right 
all these respects, a greater had never bewn | to say to four millions of people, Youmust 
committed. Jt was not his custom Ao]despair? And despair of what? why that 
dwell upon the dangers and difficulties of| they, subjects of the British empire, were 
the country. It had never been his prac-|not to be entitled to the privileges of its 
tice to aggravate calamity, or to utter in{constitution. Was it possible that, under 
his place in parliament, any sentiments | any circumstances, there could have beena 
which might lead to despondency orde-|more improvident declaration? This was 
spair. On the contrary, be always wished | his reason for wishing to impress quce more 
to keep alive, not merely the principle of| upon their lordsbips these considerations, 
hope, but the principles of resolution and | because he was informed such language had 
steadiness, because it was these principles, | been held. It was not under the impres 
and these alone, which could enable us to} sion that the Irish Catholics were to be ex 
bear up against the dangers with which we|cluded from the pale of the constitution, 
might’ at any time be threatened. Ile|that the great question of the Union was 
wished, therefore, before he satdown, to|carried. No pledge respecting their ad 
draw thé attention of their lordships to| mission to the same benefits with their fel. 
what had fallen from a noble viscount. He | low subjects, had been either given or Te 
trusted, that in the most critical period at| quired. ‘There were some persons, indeed, 
which this country ever arrived, itssecu-|who wished to make their participation 
rity would not rgst upon partial and tem-| the common benefits of the constitution, 
porary measures, It was desirable that all] one of the conditions of the Union. These, 
the resources, strength, energy, and spi-| intentions, however, were overruled, and 
rit of the country. should be called forth. | it was decided that every thing bre 





The crisis was at length arrived, when it|them, should be left to the: discretion 
would be necessary to call around usall|liberality of the united parliament. “He 
the military energies of the empire. The first} would ask, why those who now appeared 
step upon so awful an emergency, which ajto ,be of a contrary opinion, dt 
prudent government would take, would|then. speak out? Why they did nd 
be to see whether any thing could be done | maintain the exclusion of the Catholics, # 
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gfundamental principle of the constitution ? 


Why they did not protest against destroy- 


ing the bulwarks of our religion in church 
and state, and Jetting the Pope into the 
country ? That great minister, who framed 
the project of the Union, told his sovereign 
that the vnion could not be carried into el- 
fect,ifthat boon was not granted to the people 
offreland; and finding, that they;were not 
likely to obtain it,he acted upon it in thesame 
manly manner that be did upon all occa- 
sions. Where was this sentiment of exclu- 
gion to be found? Was it any where but in 
those libellous addresses upon the Catholics 
of Ireland?) which he could not but con- 
sider ministers as deeply responsible for 
having advised his majesty to receive, If, 
in addition to dangers from abroad, we 
were to encounter divisions at home, the 
stoutest of us could scarcely hope that such 
an accumulation of peril.could be success- 
fully resisted. If we resolved to encounter 


_the question, we should do all that was to be 


done, As this was, perhaps, the last time 
that he might have occasion to address the 
house, during the present session, he felt it 
his duty to intreat their lordships to con- 
sider as nothing what had taken place ; to 
meet the question with new feelings and 
ideas; to reflect that we were in the very 
crisis of our fate, upon the point, perhaps, 
of being assuiled by the must formidable 
enemy that had ever menaced the existence 
of the government of any couutry. It was 
his misfortune to have been a most unsuc- 
cessful advocate in favour of the Catholics ; 
but, ifhis recommendation could have any 
Weight, he would say, that though this was 
themoment for parliament to grant all those 
immunities which they claimed, it was not 
the moment for them to ask for them. 
Under any of those acts which had been 
made for restraining that description of his 
majesty’s Irish subjects, under the harsh 
adcompulsory statutes which were repealed 
1793, under the sanguinary and dread- 
ful ¢ode which preceded it, their condition, 
bewas persuaded, would ve far better than 
anythey could hope to enjoy under thefriend- 
rdomination of France. ‘The first 
question which was asked by that power, 
When’ it-meant to overturn the govern- 
mentiof any country, was, What are the 
Pilaciples of disunion which prevail? To 
the excluded; to the dissatisfied, and to the 
hg of every country, France threw out 

these lines and.baits ; but her ‘professions 
aad ber conduct had never accorded with 
tach Other. ‘The infatuated persons who 
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listened to her, soon discovered that thestate . 
which they renounced was far preferable to* 
that which they obtained. So it would be 
found in Ireland, should ever the person 
who now wielded not only the force of 
France, but of the greater part of the con- 
tinent, ever succeed in establishing bis 
power in that part of the British empire. 
To prevent the possibility of any event of 
this dangerous and alarming nature, he 
called upon parliament to step forward 
with a lenient hand, to make a sacrifice of 
its prejudices, and to throw open the pale 
of the constitution to those who were inte~ 
rested in defending and upholding it. The 
question might be stayed off for a time, but 
it must be discussed sooner or later. He 
was aware that it might be objected to him, 
that those who predict danger, contribute 
nota little to create it ; andthat this was not 
atime to harass and obstruct government. 
Any one, however, who conceived as he 
did, who saw not only danger but certain 
ruin afd destruction in maintaining that 
system of policy he had condemned, would 
but ill discharge his duty if he hesitated to 
attack it. 

Lerd Hawkesbury was not anxious to des 
fend the bill of Indemnity on precedents 
only, but on the grounds of the necessity 
of the case out of which it grew. Nor would 
he deny that that necessily arose from the 
necessity of the dissolution of parliament ; 
for, as Often as that topic should again 
be forced into discussion, so often should 
he insist on the absolute necessity of that 
measure. ‘Phe real authors of that neces- 
sity were the very persons who have since 
so repeatedly and so acrimoniously inveigh- 
ed against it; ‘for when his majesty, in 
the legitimate exercise of his prerogative, 
thought proper to make the late change in 
his councils, the noble Jords opposite him 
made an appeal to parliament, and brought 
the question to issue between themselves 
and their sovereign. What then was left 
to his majesty, but to appeal to the sense 
of his people, while the events which made 
that appeal necessary were still fresh in 
their recollection ? How else was his royal 
prerogative to be supported ? This was the 
fair, obvious, simple ground upon which 
the late dissolution rested, and the result 
had amply proved how well his majesty un- 
derstood the disposition of his people in 
making that appeal. For never was their 
seuse more clearly, distinctly, and unequi- 
vocally expressed. No means were left un- 


tried by the opposers of government, to 
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procure the fyllest possible attendance of 
their adherents in parliament, at the begin- 
ning of the present session ; yet the senti- 
ment of the nation in favour of the prero- 
gative, was pronounced in the fullest house 
that ever sat in deliberation, by the largest 
and most decided majority.—Among their 
lordships it had met with the same loyal 
and triumphant support. Here then was 
the necessity and the propriety of the disso- 
lution proved at once in the most marked 
and forcible manner. He earnestly wished 
to Jet the question rest here, but it was im- 
possible to pass over in silence the latter 
part of the noble baron’s speech to which 
the former part served only as a stalking- 
horse. The deep regret he felt at some of 
the sentiments and expressions that fell 
from the noble baron, he was at a loss how 
to express; but he was sure they must have 
made nearly the same impression upon 
most of their lordships. He was ready to 
believe that the same feeling and sentiment 
pervaded every class and description of the 
community, and that they all were disposed 
to act with one heart and hand in support 
of the constitation against the attacks of 
the most formidable foe that they ever had 
to contend with, and now made much 
more formidable by the influence of recent 
events. Then, what could be the tendency 
of the noble baron’s observations? what the 
eflect they were calculated to produce? 
But where was the practical good that 
could result from them? Was it not well 
known how different were the opinions en- 
tertained respecting the chief topic upon 
which the noble baron had so widely, and, 
in his mind, so ynnecessarily expatiated, 
Neither could he be ignorant how very ge- 
nerally the opinion of the country had been 
expressed upon that subject, Where, then, 
was the utility of the recommendation which 
the noble baroy had so anxiously urged ? Was 
there in past experience, was there in any 
prospect before us, the slightest ground for 
considering us a divided people? Even in 
defence of the Catholics, and in mere jus- 
tice to that respectable’ body of men, he 
would ask the noble baron, when were their 
exertions wanted, if the threat of danger 
required them to put them forth? What- 
ever the difference of opinion they might 
have entertained upon the other points, 
were they ever backward, when the appear- 
ance of a foreign enemy called for the 
zeal and activity of their services ?, What- 
ever the deprivations under which they 
suffer, had they pot always considered 
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them as prosperity and luxury when com. 
pared with the promises and the boons 

which the enemy would endeavour to ge, 
duce them ? Then the representations Made 


by the noble baron were unfair, of any de. . 


scription of men who bad uniformly manje 
fested such a spirit of loyalty and pas 
triotism. It was unfair surely to describe 
their conduct and principles in a light that 
would justity him in calling them a divided 
people, Respecting our internal poliey, 
there might perhaps be diflerence of opi, 
nion; with regard to the threats and at, 
tempts of a foreign enemy, we should al- 
ways prove an united people, those who 
possessed least, vying with those who pos. 
sessed most. He wust theretore again express 
his surprise and regret at the observations 
of the noble baron, the more so, as they 
now could be attended with no practical ef 
fect, and when his own inind did not ape 
pear to be nade up respecting any practi> 
cal remedy. 
versal unity of action, aud under such 
circumstances gs the present, he hoped to 
see all party spirit and animosity turn intg 
zeal for the common defence, 

Earl Spencer conceived the question ta 
be, whether the necessity which it was ad 
mitted had occasioned the breach of the 
law, was forced on his majesty’s ministers, 
or had been forced on by them. The nos 
ble lord opposite had said that his majesty 
having reason to be dissatisfied with his for 
mer servants, bad exercised his undoubted 
prerogative in choosing others in their 
stead, and that the old servants of the 
crown had thereupon come to parliament 
with a statement of their case, thereby 
makjng an appeal to parliament on the 
differences which had occurred between 
them and their sovereign, and that his 
majesty had, in these circumstances, been 
advised to recur to the sense of the people, 
A more unfounded or a more erroneous 
statement than this, the noble earl cons 
tended, had never been made, 4s must be 
well known to the noble lord ([Jawkesbury) 
himself. ‘The fact was, that alter certail 
confidential communications had takett 
place between his majesty and his late sety 
vants, in consequence of which a change 
in his majesty’s councils bad: taken placty 
the new servants of the crown, betrayilg 
the trust reposed in them, had given gate 
bled and unjust representations in the 
newspapers, and otherwise, of the cole 
duct of their predecessors, and of the cite 
cumstances which had preceded theit dite: 
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7] 
gissal from office. In this state of things, 

resentation of the actual state of mat- 
gers, and of the whole circunistances at- 
tydant- on them, became necessary to 
gearthe characters of the late njinisters 
fromthe obloquy with which they were thus 
-anjustly loaded. In making this statement, 
they had been accused of bringing their 
sovereign to the but of both houses of par- 
jament. Such a charge, however, they 
disclaimed. ‘Their only wish was a vindi- 
cation of their owu Character, and to bring 
wiward to the bar of both houses of parlia- 
ment and of the country those persons who 
had’ given evil advice to their sovereign. 
Ayto the policy of their conduct towards 
jreland, it was not his intention to enquire, 
asthat had been already so ably discussed 
But 
ifthat part of the population of these king- 
doms really did possess the loyalty admit- 
ted by the noble lord (Hawkesbury), he 
could not help thinking that they by no 
means experienced a correspouding return. 
Hewas convinced the time must and would 
come “when the immunities now denied 
them would be granted. At a season so 
perilous as the present, we should louk to 
every possible means of strengthening our 
exertions ; but it was impossible that the 
Catholics in Ireland could feel the same in- 
terest'in the ‘concerns of the country till 
they’ participated in all the privileges of 
their'fellow subjects. 

Lord Erskine said, that it was a funda- 
mental principle of the constitution of this 
Country; that'no act could be done contra- 
ty'tolaw, end for which the persons advi- 
sing it were at the same time intitled to be 
indemnified, unless such breach of law 
Was occasioned by an act of imperious ne- 
cessity. If this was a case of the kind, 
God forbid that it should be resisted for a 
moment! No man could question the 
right'of the king to dismiss his servants, or 
todissolve the parliament. These were 
widoubted prerogatives, but they were 
granted fur very distinct purposes. If his 
Majesty saw reason to question the conduct 
ofhis servants, he might dismiss them ; or, 

‘be'saw reason to doubt the parliament, 
he might dissolve it, and take the sense of 
theirconstituents as to their conduct. But 
the law never intended that both of these 
Petogatives should be exercised at one 
aid ‘the sane time, and with reference to 
each other, It was never in the contem- 
Hatin of the constitution of this country, 
that parliament should be dissolved simply 
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to accommodate a change in‘administration, 
This would be to considér parliament not 
as a controul on the conduct of government, 
but as ati appendage’ to it, to be dissolved 
aud changed to suit the different aspects 
which it oight assume. The unjustifiable 
measures which might be adopted, ‘would, 
in such a view of the case, be objects of 
little consideration to those by whom they 
were recommended. Having by the in« 
fluence of the crown got a parliament te 
their mind, they had only to bégin ‘their 
career by an act of indemnity for any mea- 
sure which they might bave taken against 
law, aud without: necessity. ‘The arrival 
of such a period, be must consider as one . 
pregnant with danger. It might be very 
well to talk of appealing to the sense of the 
people : what would the community think, 
however, when informed that there were a 
oumber of Boroughs at the disposal of thé 
very persons who advised this dissolution ; 
and that there were others, the property of, 
or influenced by, a vumber of individuals, 
who, again, were uider-the influence of the 
crown? so that success was in such an ap- 
peal next to certain, But, still farther, whea 
they saw the seal of indemnity -ready prepa- 
red for those who advised the measure, must 
they not be of opinion that the period was 
most dangerous? If any thing could add to 
the peril of such a situation, it was the 
state of things at the present moment, so 
awtul, so unprecedented as it must be ad- 
mitted to be. The only way at such a moé 
ment, to insure confidence and ‘respect 
from the public, was for the government to 
shéw itself prudent, and’for parliament.to 
siew itself independent. That house 
could do much to’ effect this object. No 
person could dissolve them. They had 
it in their power by a single vote to check 
such an evil. ‘To protect at once the 
crown and the people, and to make them- 
selves beloved and esteemed. Their lord- 
ships might, by a single vote, shew that 
they held a balance between the king and 
the people; and might say to the noble 
lord, * You advised the king to dissolve 
the parliament, and if you havesince done an. 
illegal act, for which you had no necessity 
but the dissolution of patliament, we wil 
not grant you an indemnity foran act, the 
only necessity for which was of your own 
creation.” As to the other part of the 
question, it had already been so fully and 
so often argued, that he would not at pre- 
sent detain their lordships any longer. 

The Lord Chancellor maintained that the 
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proper question now before the house was, 
whether it was a right thing in ministers to 
advise his majesty. to pass the order in 
council? . Though ministers might be 
blameable in advising the, dissolution of 
parliament, still the house was bound to 
give them indemnity for the act now al- 
uded to, if it could be vindicated. It was 
not fair by a side-wind to come at a ques- 
tion. which he, for one, was ready to discuss 
and to. vindicate openly and fairly. .Let 
the noble lord come forward with a special 
motion and charge on. the subject of the 
dissolution of parliament, and he should 
be ready \to answer it.. The noble and 
learned lord, while he admitted the excel- 
lence of the British constitution, did not 
seem, inclined to, trust either ‘the electors 
or the elected. It was to that house, 
which could. not be affected by the dis- 
solution, that he seemed to look. They 
could not be dissolved, and from them his 
lordshipseemed to expect a redress of all 
the evils he supposed to exist. He desired 
of the. noble and,Jearned lord to look to 
the year 1806, when parliament had been 
formerly. dissolved ; there had then been no 
embarrassing circumstances to render the 
dissolution. necessary; there had been no 
votes. of, either house, which indicated a 
wish to impede the measures of govern- 
ment; yet that ministry, of which the noble 
and Jearned,lord formed a part, had chosen 
to,advise a,dissolution of parliament. He 
wished,to know in what respect the present 
ministers, were more to blame for having 
recourse, to such a measure, than the late 
ministers: had. been. The enquiry into 
which the late ministers had forced the two 
houses of parliament, he. considered. the 
most unconstitutional proceeding in which 
that house had ever been engaged. The 
permission of his majesty to bring forward 
this. statement, so far from mending the 
matter, made it infinitely worse. It was 
using, his majesty's own permission to drag 
him tothe.bar of parliament, Such per- 
mission ought never to have been asked, 
and never to. have beenactedon. His ma- 
jesty’s , conduct, however, had in con- 
sequence been made a subject of enquiry in 
both heuses:,of parliament, in a manner 
which had never. formerly been witnessed ; 
gnd, nothing, be presumed, could be more 
natutal +than, after such a. discussion, to 
submit the subject to the sense of the coun- 
try, while, the circumstances: were fresh in 
the reeollection, of ‘the. people. . A. firm 


aud )vigorous, administration, jt..was: pd- 
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mitted, was necessary for the country, He 


gorous as the late administration, It qa 
his wish to render it as firm and Vigorous 
as possible ; and with this view, he had no 
hesitation in acknowledging, that ‘he was 
probably one of the most strenuous af. 
visers of his majesty to the dissolution of 
parliament. His lordship contended that 
so far were the acts of parliament against 
Roman Catholics, from being calculated to 
exclude them from the pale of the British 
Constitution, the only way to secure tha 
constitution both to them and to ey 

other class of subjects in the country. was 
to maintain these acts. Toleration and 
power were very different. The British 
constitution gave toleration to every class 
of its subjects; but the very nature of the 
thing rendered it necessary that that pomer 
Should be vested where it,.was most, cal 
culated to produce and to preserve the 
good of the whole. If persons who bys, 
fusing to qualify themselves for officesof 
power and trust, had still complete tole 
ration allowed them, they had the benefits 
of the British constitution. With what 
consistency, however, he would ask, could 
the noble lord stop with the officers.of the 
army and navy? why should not theim 
munity extend to the lawyer also, and to 
every officer in the civil government of the 
country? Granting all that the most zea 


desire, he was convinced would not pro- 
duce unanimity in the country. At all 
events, little would be gained if, incon 
ciliating tbe Catholics, government should 
lose the veneration of the Protestants. 
Lord Carysfort contended, that the order 
of council was a violation of the lawand 
the constitution, springing out of an acta 
ill judged as it was unnecessaty, ‘meaning 
that exercise of the prerogative in, thedis- 
solution of the late parliament, whichms 


vised. It was. a dangerous. doctrine, his 
jorienie observed, to hold up the plea.of 


|ceedingly apprehensive that the precedent 
might lead hereafter to results destructive 
jofthe people’s rights ; and in, such away 
too, that even the authors of it mightnothet 
lable to avert, the consequencese :Jt wat 
giving, such an enormous addition, to the 
power of the crown, already too, «much 
‘creased, as might eventually, bring: this 
country into as complete subjection: to tht 








co 


had no hesitation in declaring it as hisopi 
nion, that the present was as firm and yj, 


lous friends to Catholic emancipation could ° 
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minister Of the day, as any of the Barbary 
guates. ‘Taking a view of the causes which 
gave’ rise to the late change, bis lordship 
qserved, that lord Bacon had said that to 
jead'on men from hope to hope, and still 
to keep them from despair, was the sign of 
a great statesman. flow very different 
were the ideas of the present ministers. 
Thenoble and learned lord would employ 
Roman Catholics neither in civil nor mili- 
aflairs; he would exclude them from 
theservice of the state either by council or 
gms. The tioble and learned lord seemed 
also to forget that we passed acts annually 
ispensing with those very statutes which 
thenoble and learned lord reckoned so ma- 
eriala part of our constitution. Patriotic 
zeal, not bigoted prejudices, had pro- 
duced the Revolution, and our ancestors 
sent down to their posterity a great exam- 
ple ofgiving liberty of conscience upon con- 
stitutional expediency; and all that had ever 
been conceded to the Catholics of Ireland, 


_ bad been well deserved ; for, tothe present 


hour, no part nor portion of his majesty’s 
subjects so magnanimously opposed the in- 
roads of a foreign enemy. ‘The noble lord 
vindicated the wisdom and policy of the in- 
tended measure that was to have permitted 
them to enjoy promotion to the state, and 
be deplored its failure. He shewed the 
iaterest that the Catholics of Ireland had 
in a political union with the empire at 
large, and he thought it bard that four mil- 
lions of loyal persons should be deprived 
ofthatcommon interest with the rest of 
their fellow subjects, which in common 
with them they were entitled to. When he 
reflected on the late dissolution, and on the 
principle that actuated it, namely, to add 
vigour to the new administration, he depre- 
cated it, not merely for making the most 
unjust sacrifices, but because it attacked 
the very vitals of the constitution. 

The Earl of Limerick wished to know 
What was that undescribed something so 
often alluded to, but not openly spoken 
out by the noble lord (Grenville)? Did he 
mean that we should now go to the Catho- 

ta forma pauperis ? should confess that 
What we had refused’ to them when our 
enemy-was in the east, we were then wrong 
im withholding, and were ready to grant 
now he was returning to the west ; and that 
Wewere now ready to hug the Catholics to 
- » and to grant all that we had 
lutely refused? Did the noble lord wish 
this? Did he really think such a conduct 
Woulddegood? He was happy, however, 
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to understand from him that the wordy 
contest was now over, and that the mem- 
bers of that house were at length to think 
of something besides debating. Noble lords 
talked of four millions of Catholics; whose 
claims were to be granted: but did they 
recollect, that there were other inhabitants 
of Ireland, to whom the proposed measures 
might be disagreeable and disgusting? He 
spoke as an Irishman and as @ Protestant. ft- 
would be an act of the greatest baseness to 
desert the Protestants of Ireland. With 
respect to the late dissolution; what was the 
cause of the previous one ? Was there'no 
trick, no arrangement, no influence in the 
elections then? He would name Hamp- 
shire ; but he could speak more particularly 
to the county of Wexford. At thismoment 
of public danger, public men ought to sas- 
pend their biekerings, to unite their efforts to 
save the couatry—and notbe,like the Greeks, 
disputing on matters’ of faith, with‘ the 
enemy at their gates. 

Lord Holland considered the present 
crisisas pregnant with the greatest dangers; 
but he did not express himself so from fear, 
but from aconscientiousness of our having 
great exertions to make. He spoke not asa 
person having any particular local feeling 
or interest, but as feeling an equivalent in- 
terest for every part of the kingdom, The 
imputation of personal or factious motives, 
at such a crisis, was beneath any senator in 
that house to answer, or to attempt to vin- 
dicate himself from. Such grovelling sen- 
timents he disdained tonotice.. The noble 
secretary of state had admitted the 
dissolution as entering into the ques- 
tion of the propriety of the conduct of 
the ministers. He had stated, that the 
American vessels could not come but by in- 
dulyence. But, was not all the money so 
raised, raised contrary to law? The raising 
of this money under such circumstances, 
foreseen by ministers when they projected 
the dissolution, was, under all its conses 
quences, a very important consideration ; 
and such practices were among the chief 
causes of the glorious battles fought for the 
country, in the reign of Charles I., in par- 
liament. It. was. not merely to rescue us’ 
from enormous taxation, that such practices’ 
were Opposed, but it was to preserve the 
constitution of king, lords, and commons : 
it was, in fact; to insure the’sitting of »par- 
liament. He then proceeded ‘to’ combat 
the arguments of the noble:‘and learned’ 
lord, in favour of the necessityof the disso~ 





lution, upon which he animadverted warmlyss — 
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That noble and learned lord, he believed 
from all he had heard, was, in the practice of 
the law, very learned; but as a constitu- 
tional lawer, and a statesman, there was no 
unlearned peer in that house whose opinion 
be would not as soon take; vo unlearned 
Englishman, or foreigner, whom he would 
hot as soon consult on the subject of our 
constitution. Such perversion of facts, 
such misrepresentation of statements, and 
of the whole constitutional history of the 
country, he had never heard, as from the 
noble and learned lord. ‘Ihe inconvenience 
of outstepping the law of the land, in raising 
money, was one of the many inconvenien- 
ces, and one of the charges consequent upon 
the recent dissolution. Did the noble 
lords opposite mean to say, that what they 
called the improper conduct of the minori- 
ties in both houses of parliament, was a 
sufficient reason for that premature dissolu- 
tion? Was it a sufficient reason that a 
strong minority disapproved of the manner 
of their coming into office ? But he would 
tell these noble lords, who were no friends 
to areform in the representation of the peo- 
ple, of which reform the noble lord took 
care to declare himself an enemy, but to 
which he (Lord Holland) had been and 
still was, with certain qualifications, a 
friend that such measures tended greatly 
-to degrade parliament in the eyes of the 
country. He thought this consequence too 
plain to be denied. It was impossible to 
understand the king’s speech but as an ap- 
peal on the Catholic question, as it was 
ealled. The noble and learned lord had 
gravely told the house that it was necessary 
to carry the dissolution immediately. Why ? 
Because four or five days more might have 
spoiled all the hopes of ministers from 
the ‘* recent events,” and have destroyed 
all the good effects of the garbled ex- 
tracts from confidential papers. This was, 
truly, necessity ; out it was necessity, for the 
ministers, not for the country. If parlia- 
ment did not speedily put an extinguisher 
upon the doctrines contained in the speeches 
of the noble Jord respecting the impracti- 
cability of carrying a measure on which par- 
Jiament had not pronounced, we should 
shortly come, after repelling the enemy, 
to the discussion of a danger second only to 
that. There never was a speech more cal- 
culated to heal wounds than that of his noble 
friend. Far from exciting agitations, he 
had stated that he should advise the Catho- 
lics not to press their claims. But if they 
did not press, was that a sufficient reason 
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why parliament should not grant? It ay 
asked whether we should beg the Catholics 
to help us? Certainly we ought Not to go 
in forma pauperis toa foreign state ; dut there 
was no loss of our dignity in redresgj 

grievances at home; in making a fey 


sacrifices to millions of Catholic fellow-syh. 


jects, by restoring them to their just rights, 
He reprobated and abborred the intolerance 
of saying that the gates of concession wer 
finally shut, or that the sense of parliament 
was definitively pronounced. He certainly 
should not select Mr. Pitt’s conduct con. 
cernivg this question asa chief topic op 
which to enlarge in praise of that person, 
But it was certain he always seemed to look 
at the subject as one respecting whiche 
favourable opportunity would arrive. Jf 
was not true, that noble lords on his side 
the house had urged on this question. No; 
the circumstances of the times had urged it, 
the improved state of knowledge in Ireland 
had urged it, the rapid successes of the 
French had urged it, on the house and on the 
country. He had less means of knowi 

the views of Mr. Pitt than many others; 
but he bad that respect for his memory and 
his understanding, that he thought, were 
he now alive, he would be found among the 
supporters of it, He readily agreed, that, 
in our circumstances, church and state 
should be united together: but -he saw no 
reason to decline stating his opinion that the 
constitution of England did not depend upon 
auy form of religion whatever. From what 
svurces did the great defenders of our con- 
stitution draw their lights? Was there not 
a constitution in this country even before 
the Reformation? Was there none before 
the test and corperation acts? How, then, 
could these acts belong essentially to the 
constitution ? _ No: they were not decla- 
ratory, but merely enacting statutes, which 
the wisdom and justice of parliament might 
repeal at pleasure. Was the test act any 
part of the reformation? Did the noble 
and learned lord know that it was a breach 
of the declaration of Breda? of that pro- 
clamation promising complete liberty of 
conscience, which that profligate monarch, 
Charles I]. violated? The test was not 
passed in Ireland till several years after the 
accession of king William, though repeale 

there for several years past, and the exclu 
sive clause against the Catholics of Ireland 
were directly against the treaty of Limericks 
but, to be told that these were tied to the 
act of union ! let noble lords look: to the 
facts, and see how grossly they were pel 
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yérted. The noble and learned lord had 
talked of the union with Scotland securing 
those laws. The Tories at that time did, in- 
deed, try to introduce a clause, for main- 
taining the test, into the articles, the earl of 
Nottingham making the motion ; but it 
was rejected by a great majority. These 
were strange perversions of the doctrine oj 
church and state, which was so differently 
represented by different persons, ‘but which’ 
the learned lord thought so’simple. He 
had been told, when he first attentively 
turned his mind to this subject, to look at 
bishop Warburton, who was described as 
voanswerable. He bad nota very high 
veneration for bishop Warburton ;. byt he 
found that he laid down his principles in a 
much broader and more statesmanlike man- 
ner than the noble and learned lord. He 
says, it is uot the tenets, but the opinion o! 
the great majority of the people that lays 
the foundation of this alliance : and let the 
learned lord apply this to Irelaad, and to 
Scotland. Would he revive in the last-men- 
tioned country the horrors suffered there 
in the attempt to force episcopacy on the 
people? He could not think himself an 
enemy to the church of England in stating 
the result of his reflections on this subject, 
which were those of the revolutionists of 
1688,and of that excellent prince William III, 
The learned lord’s words were pretty nearly 
what was said formerly against the Scottish 
Presbyterians : ‘* But there was no consti- 
tution before all this.” What! none in Ed- 
ward the third’s time, when the treason laws 
were passed? ‘I'o be sure the learned lord 
had not appeared to like those laws very 
much, Lord Clarendon, who was a very 
eminent man, but not always enlightened, 
nor always just, had said that the church of 
England could never be safe, if the Pres- 
byterian form was established in Scotland. 
Accordingly, episcopacy must be established 
in Scotland, and that was attempted by acts 
a§bad as any of those of the Inquisition. 
They bad recourse for that purpose to tor- 
ture. But did they succeed? Mark the 
conclusion. Read the history of Scotland, 
and then suppose the union passed, esta- 
blishing episcopacy in that country, and the 
King overruled by the sophisticated law of 
my lord Clarendon. What would have 
been the state of Scotland now? But then; 


’ should we establish the Catholics in Ireland? 


To that he would say, that we might, ifthe 

tase were similar to that of Scotland. Let 

the learned lord state what he thinks of the 

tase of Scotland. Why did he propose 
Vox, IX, 
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episcopacy there, and let there be but one 
religion, as well as but one parliament ? 
He had never heard of the few bishops in 
Scotland doing any harm to the establish- 
ment of the country. ‘It had been asked, 
were the Protestants.of Ireland to be dis- 
gusted? [It was not a church-of- England, a 
Protestant, nora Christian maxim, to be dis- 
gusted at the acquisition of rights, by our fel~ 
low subjects. If it be safe to do it, it ought 
to gladden every Protestant heart. There 
were degrees of persecution, but these were 
not to be estimated like the obtainable 
possession of freehold or other franchises, 
by any.act of special pleading. This emi- 
nent country, which. had produced such 
great ornaments of the human race, ought 
not to perpetuate a system that other na- 
tions had discarded from its narrowness. 
Was it no privation, no injury to a man, to 
shut up to him the path of preferment, in 
arts, In arms, and in councils? His lord- 
ship here quoted the strong language of the 
house of lords in the conference of the Sth 
of January 1702, which stated, “ that no- 
thing but acrime should meapacitate an 
Englishman from serving his country.” 
Lord Sidmeuth observed, that the state- 
ment which had been made on this subject by 
his majesty’s ministers, was so clear, that only 
one point remained to be explained, and 
that was, why the duties levied by the 
order of council were higher than those le« 
vied by the expired acts. He allowed that 
ihe law had been infringed, and consequently 
that a material inconvenience had been in- 
curred, Was the order of council a measure 
uf political necessity, which it would have 
been criminal in ministers not to advise 
his majesty to adopt? He thought it was. At 
the same time, it was perfectly fair in those 
who disapproved of the dissolution, to tell 
ministers that they had put themselves into 
a sityation, in which they were compelled. 
to break the law, and that therefore they 
must abide-by the consequences of their ill 
advice to his majesty to dissolve parlia- 
ment. Every faculty and energy of the 
country ought to be called forth in this 
momentous crisis; but nothing could give 
him greater alarm than to see such conces- 
sions granted to the Catholics as seemed to 
be recommended by his noble friend who 
had just sat down. He contended that it 
was untrue to say we were a divided peo« 
ple. He had opposed the catholic mea- 
sure, because he thought it pregnant with 
the utmost danger to the constitution ; 
for, differing completely from™his noble 
SE 
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friend on this subject, he owned that he 
had always understood that Protestantism 
and civil liberty were as inseparable as po- 
pery and civil liberty were incompatible. 
This country must have an established 
church, if it wished to preserve religion 
and morals; and what church was prefer- 
able to the Protestant? 

Lord Redesdale was adverse to any fur- 
ther concessions to the Irish Catholics, not 
so much on account of the objection he en- 
tertained against the Catholic religion, as 
because there werecertain political opinions 
which these Catholics held to be religious. 
‘Phese opinions they adopted in conse- 
quence of their alliance with a falling poli- 
tical party in Ireland, and to the influence 
ofthat party might be attributed all the dis- 
turbavees which had so long agitated Ire- 
land, and also all the difficulties which 
stood in the way of a complete conciliation 
of the Catholics. Between the Catholics 
of Ireland and those of this country, there 
did, the noble lord observed, exist a ma- 
terial difference in this respect. But he 
was sorry to perceive that of late years the 
English Catholics seemed to have adopted 
too much of the political character of the 
Irish Catholics, notwithstanding the pru- 
dent and laudable resistance of some of 
their leaders, As the best means of more 
closely cementing the connection between 
Ireland and this country, the noble lord 
earnestly recommended the speedy adop- 
tion of some measures to strengthen the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland, which 
he thought1n a very precarious state at pre- 
sent. The diflerence between the Catholic 
religion in the twocountries he conceived to 
be this, that in England it was felt to be a 
tolerated religion; while in Ireland it was 
the rival of the Established church. 

The Earl of Buekinghamshire, in rising at 
s0 late an hour, said, that he felt the ne- 
cessity of apologizing for trespassing upon 
the patience of the house; but the unex- 
pected turn which the debate had taken, 
and the observations that had been’ made 
upon the sentiments he had delivered ona 
former occasion, rendered it impossible 
ter him to discharge his duty by asilent 
vote. The subject to which their lord- 
ships’ attention had principally been direet- 
ed, had little connection with the real 
question, viz. ‘ The Act of Indemnity :” he 
should, however, so far advert to it as to 
' declare that, im bis opinion, the ministers 
liad'‘made out their case, and consequently 
that the proposed billshould have his sup- 
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port.—In that part of the noble baton’s(lorg 
Grenville) speech, in which he had again 
brought ‘the subject of Catholic Emancipa. 
tion under the consideration of the house. 
with that strength of expression so peculiar 
to his lordship, he had‘ reprobated the idea, 
in a free country, of shutting the door against 
the claims ofauy of his majesty’s subjects,and 
he had charged him, as’ well as other noble 
lords, with having held the language of per. 
petual exclusion. From tHat charge the noble 
earl said he felt it necessary to vindicate him. 
self. He had spoken his sentiments under 
the impressions of his mind,: according to: 
his present view of the question ;* impres 
siovs which, he was ready to acknowledge, 
were sufficiently strong to induce him to 
apprehend, that he might uot see the day 


‘when he should be enabled to change them;' 


but the arrogance of assuming a political 
foresight to the extent of saying “* the time 
never would come,” was not justly imputas 
ble to him. The noble earl said, he would 
shortly advert to what had fallen from him 
upon the motion foramending the Address,’ 
as he had been so particularly alluded to 
by the noble baron. Upon that occasion, 
in referring to the charge that had been al- 
ledged against his majesty’s ministers, of 
having, for electioneering purposes, exci 
ted the cry of “no popéry,” he had neither 
attempted to exculpate tliem from the im- 
putation, nor had he coneurred with those 
by whom the charge was brought forward. 
He had stated it as his opinion, that other 
circumstances had occurred, so obviously 
calculated to produce a generat. discussion 
of the Catholic question, that it was not 
necessary to look beyond them for the pub- 
lic feeling that had been manifested.—The 


‘attention of parliament, and of the nation 


at large, had been drawn to that question by 
the explanation his majesty’s late ministers 
had thought it their. duty-to give, of the 
differences that had led to their removal 
from office. By that explanation it appeal 
ed, that there was a party in this country, 
composed of individuals highly respectable 
for their property, character, and abilities, 
who were determined to exert every I0- 
fluence they possessed for the purpose of 
obtaining the repeal of those laws by which - 
the Catholics were restrained from holding 
certaiiy: offices” civil and military, as well 
as the capacity of sitting in parliament; 
and that; in conformity to the opinion lr 
tertained by these distinguished persons; 4 
large majority of the king’s late ministers 


had represented tohis majesty, “That,in the 
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event of their continuance in office, they 
« must not be understood as being restrain- 
“ed from submitting, from time to time, 
« for his majesty’s decision, such measures 
# respecting Ireland, as the course of cir- 
« cumstances should appear to require ;” 
or, in other words, that their system for 
the government of Ireland would be found- 
ed on the principle of further: concessions 
tothe Catholics. With suchasystem, thus 
openly avowed, attended by communica- 
tions, iutimating to the people of this coun- 
try that it. was directly at variance with the 
sentiments of his majesty, was it possible, 
the noble earl asked, that the public mind 
should not be agitated with the Catholic 
question? He should not however regret 
that discussion, because the advantage that 
resulted from it appeared td him of con- 
siderable importance. ‘The sense of the 
people of England being now known upor 
this question, the conscientious obligations 
of duty by which his majesty was actuated, 
would not now be considered as the exclu- 
sive obstacle to what is called ‘* Catholic 
emancipation.” The rejection of the Ca- 
tholic petition by the Irish house of com- 
mons in 1792, followed, as it had been, 
by the act of the succeeding year, was ad- 


duced by the noble baron, as an instance of 


the little reliance that was to be placed 
upon any determination that might be 
taken upon such a subject; and he had 
been pleased to call that measure “ a hasty 
decision.” ‘The noble earl said, he could 
not hear a reflection upon the Irish parlia- 
ment without rising in its vindication. He 
had wituessed its proceedings from 1778 
to 1794, and he would venture to assert that 
nhopublic assembly ever pursued the substan- 
tial interests of the people with more assidui- 
ty, ability, and success, than the Irish parlia- 
ment had dove during that period ; nor had 
any Country within the same time, and with 
the same means, risen to a higher pitch of 
wealth and prosperity: but whilst, with 
that energy which real patriotism inspired, 
the members of the Irish parliament were 
urging their claims to:a free trade, and an 
independent legislature, the situation of 
their Catholic fellow subjects was not over- 
looked,—-many, if not all, of the most se- 
Vere restrictions of the penal code having 
been repealed.—The noble earl said, this 


brought him more particularly to the cir- 


cumstance mentioned by the noble baron, 
It was true, he observed, that the Irish 
house of commons, determined to mark, 


the strongest manner, their opinion on 
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the application of the Catholics for the ex- 
tension of the elective franchise, had, in 
the year 1792, ‘rejected their petition by a 
great majority. It was conceived by the 
members of the Irish house of commons 
at that time,—gentlemen fully capable of 
understanding, and thoroughly disposed to 
pursue, the interests of their country,— 
that an acquiescence in the prayer of that 
petition would be productive of conse~ 
quences the most fatal to the peace and 
happiness of Ireland. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for those who entertained that opi-+ 
nion, an influence prevailed in the British 
cabinet, sufficiently powerful to counteract 
it.—The Catholics, having failed in their 
appeal to their own parliament, sought re- 
heft from the hands of the English govern- 
ment. ‘They elected their representatives, 
they prepared their petition, and the dele- 
gates from their body were dispatched to 
London, and were received by his ima- 
jesty’s ministers ina manuer which, strength- 
ened by the most cordial assurances of sup- 
port, left no doubt upon their minds, of ulti- 
mate success.—«Under these circumstances, 
the alarm and irritation of the Protestant 
gentlemen of Ireland was indescribable. 
They were perfectly alive to the danger of 
acceding to the expectations of the Catho- 
lics; but they felt their confidence in the 
support of the British government, in the 
event of a struggle for political power, so 
far weakened as to render the issue too 
precarious to be hazarded. They were 
sensible that something more than deference 
was due to the authority of the ministers 
of the empire, upon such a subject; they 
saw the necessity of a compromise ; and the 
act of 1793, in which they sought to con= 
ciliate their Catholic countrymen by the 
most liberal and extensive indulgences, was 
the consequence.—The satisfaction, how- 
ever, of the Catholics, for the liberality of 
that act, in which every thing that had 
been asked by them had been granted, was 
not of long duration; the influence which 
had operated upon the British ministry 
continued its activity, and a most respect- 
able nobleman (lord Fitzwilliam) was sent 
over to Ireland under impressions respect- 
ing the policy to be adopted in that coun- 
try, the disclosure of which had created 
the greatest alarm.—Does the noble baron 
believe that the Protestant gentlemen then 
considered the rejection of the Catholic 
bill in 1792.‘*a hasty decision?” The 
noble earl said, he could asscre him, a 
very different sentiment prevailed: it was 
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evident that they had gained nothing by all 
the concessions that bad been mede, but 
that, on the contrary, they had given 
power to men who, as might naturally 
have been expected, were using it witha 
view to further acquisition. Much as had 
been done by the act of 1793, the state and 
the parliament had been preserved in the 
hands of the Protestants —It required no 
great sagacity to foresee that the measures 
proposed by lord Fitzwilliam would have 
transierred the whole authority of the 
country into the hands of the Catholics: 
und, with such a conviction on the minds 
ef those who were likely to constitute a 
majority in the Irish parliament, accom- 
panied by a declared resolution to resist 
he proposition of the government, it was 
judged adviseable to recall lord Fiizwilliam: 
but the mischief had unhappily been done. 
The Catholics, disappointed and inflamed, 
were clamorous in their language, and vio- 
lent in their conduct; and when so large a 
proportion of the population of the coun- 
try was in such a state, it was not difficult 
for the jacobins of every persuasion to avail 
themselves of it, for the purpose of per- 
fecting that system of rebellion which they 
had long meditated, aud which, though ori- 
ginating in jacobinical principles, revived 
in ils progress all the ancient sources of 
discord, and, previous to its termination, 
was not to Le distinguished from the san- 
guinary contests ip which the Protestants 
and Papists bad tormerly been opposed to 
each other.—When the rebellion was sup- 
pressed, the subject of a legislative union 
was brought under the consideration of 
his maesty’s ministers, it being evident 
that the connection between the two 
kingdoms could not be maintained without 
a material alteration in the system, The 
admission of the Catholics into the 
Irish parliament was,deemed wholly in. 
compatible with the preservation of the 
Protestant establishment, and their exclue 
sion from it not favourable to the public 
tranquillity. Uuder this impression, it ap- 
peared to many persous of consideration, 
that a parliamentary union furnished the 
only meaus, by which Ireland could be 
governed consistently with the principles 
ofthe British constitytion, as established 
at the Revolution, and it was conceived 
that the Catholics, though not relieved 
from the existing disabilities, might consi- 
der their situation much improved, when 
the discussion of their concerns was no 
longer confined to men, to whom they 
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might be disposed to attribute the opera, 


‘ration. of local passions and prejudices; 


and wher, by the abolition of the close 
boroughs, and the eflect of a popular repre. 
sentation, they might expect to obtain ap 
influence upon the members from their own 
country, fully adequate to the protection of 
iheir persons and property, aud the secu. 
rity of their interests, in whatever shape 
they might be brought betore parliament, 
In this opinjon, the noble earl said be had 
concurred, and upon being consulted by. 
Mr. Pitt, had expressed himself to that ef. 
fect. With reference to that part of the 
noble beéron’s speech, in which he had in. 
timated to their lordships bis conviction 


that no pledge had been given to the Ca 


tholics, by Mr. Pitt, the noble earl said he 
was enabled to add his own testimony. He 
bad been called upov by him with other 
persons belonging to the parliament of both 
countries to prepare, under his instrucs 
tions, the articles constituting the basis of 
the Union. 
the house, that, so far trom any pledge ta 
the Catholics being in contemplaticn at 
that time, the subject was not even intro- 
duced as a topic tor discussion ; and he 
would add that, if Catholic emancipation, 
as itis called, had been considered as a 
necessary cousequeuce of the measure, 
that he, as wel] as many ofits warmest ad- 
vocates, would certainly have opposed it, 
He would ask whether any member of his 
Majesty's government bad ventured to 
state in the parliament of either country, 
that such a consequence was likely to 
tullow from the Union ?—He would put it 
to the noble baron, whether the confidets 
tial servants of the king bad prepared his 
mind for such a result? How, then, could 
it be supposed that Mr. Pitt had beld out 
such an expectation to the Catholics? The 
noble earl said, he was so much satisfied to 
the contrary, and he was called upon by 
the respect be bore to Mr. Pitt’s memory 
to say so, that he was persuaded, his sub- 
sequent conduct, upon that subject, was 
governed by considerations, that had not 
occurred uutil alter the anion of the legis- 
latures had actually been carried into exe 
cution.—The noble earl deeply lamented 
the agitation of this question, under the 
present circumstances. He was not dispo- 
sed to question the motives of .any noble 
lord, much less those of the noble barop; 


but, surrounded as we were with diflicul: — 


ties, he was apprehensive the most serious 
mischiefs would arise from this discussiO® 
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—He agreed with the noble lord who had 
just sat down, that nothing would be 
gained by the proposed concessions ; that 
there were other objects lurking behind, 
infinitely more important in the eyes of the 
Catholics, and that what the noble baron 
had recommended would, if acceded to, be 
productive of no permanentadvantage,what- 
ever effect it might have in raising the ex- 
pectations, and adding to the power of 
those, whose advocates had never been 
able to state a limit to their demands, and 
whom there was no hope of satisfying but 
by the complete sacrifice of our establish- 
ment in church and state.—The noble ear! 
concluded by expressing his concern that 
the noble baron should bave signified an in- 
tention of withdrawing from pacliament if 
their lordships should adbere to their former 
‘-yesolution upon the Catholic question. He 
trusted the noble baron would not retire 
from the service of his country ata time 
when abilities like hiscould not be dispen: 
sed with. It was a time when every man 
pyght to be at his post; and he considered 
that of the noble lord to be his place in 
the house of peers. 

Lord Grenville. disclaimed all intention 
of substituting a Catholic for a Protestant 
establishment in Ireland: no man would 
more decidedly oppose such a proposition, 
if it could possibly be made, 

The Earl of Westmoreland observed, that 
when he was lord lieutenant of Ireland, if 
goncessions were made to the Roman 
Catholics of that country, those conces- 
sions were authorised by the king and by 
the minjsters of this country. As to the 
other principal point that had been urged in 
debate, the dissolution, parliament had al- 
ready come to a decision on that head, 
He should, therefore, leave these questions 
their lordships’ consideration without any 
observation on his part.—The question was 
then put and carried in the affirmative, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 13. 

[Minutes.] New writs were ofdered 
for Dorchester, in the room of the hon. 
C. A, Cooper, who had accepted the place 
of clerk of the ordnance ; for Grantham in 
the room of Mr. ‘I. Thoroton, who had 
accepted the place of the clerk of the deli- 
veries of the ordnance ; for Youghal, in the 
toom of lord Boyle, called up to the house 
of peers ; and for St. Mawes, in the room 

Pfcolonel Shipley, who baving been also 
feturned for the borough of Flist,. had 
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made bis election ta serve for the latter © 
place.—The chancellor of the exchequer 
brought down the following message. from 
the king: *¢G, R. His majesty being de-- 
‘** sirous that the house calied The Queen’s 
‘* House at Frogmore, with certain grounds 
“ thereto belonging and adjoining, should 
** be secured to her majesty for her life 
** and the lives of the princesses his ma- 
‘¢ jesty’s daughters, recommends it to his 
‘¢ faithful commons to enable his majesty 
‘* to grant and settle the same, in such 
** manner, and with such provisions, as 
‘* may most effectually accomplish the said 
purpose. G. R.” Referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole house. — Mr. R, 
Dundas brought in a bill to enablé the 
East-India company to raise money upon 
Bond instead of increasing their capital 
stock; which was read the fist time.— 
The house, on the motion of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, resulved itself into a 
committee of supply, to which the report 
from the committee appointed to prepare 
an estimate of the charge of the pay and 
clothing ofthe militia of Great Britain and 
Ireland was referred. The following sums 
were then voted : for extraordinaries of the 
army,incurred from 25th December 1805, to 
25th December 1806, and not provided for 
by parliament, 793,710/. 0s. 8d.; Army 
extraordinaries for Great Britain for the 
year 1807, 2,960,000/.; ditto for Ireland 
600,000/. It was also voted, that a pro 
vision be made for the pay and clothing of 
the militia of England and Ireland, anda 
provision for the allowances to serjeant- 
majors, adjutants, and subaltern officers of 
militia in Great Britain. The house then 
resumed, aid the report was ordered to 
be received toemorrow.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer rose to propose a Lot- 
tery or Lotteries, in which the tickets 
should not exceed 100,000, at 10/. a tic- 
ket. There had been a suggestion made to 
the treasury, that it might have a better 
effect if the prizes in the first lotteries of 
the year were to be paid in lottery tickets, 
instead of money. Upon this subject they 
had‘come to no resolution, but be thought 
it proper to inform the committee of the 
suggestion. He therefore proposed that 
the lords of the treasury should be autho- 
rized to contract with such persons as were 
disposed to bd for a lottery or lotteries 
containing 100,000 tickets. The resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

[Derence or tne Covuxtry.] Mr. 
W hitbread brought up his bill for promoting 
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and encouraging Industry amongst the La- 
bouring Classes, and for the better Regula- 
tion and Relief of the Necessitous Poor; 
which was read a first time. On the ques- 
tion that the bill be read a second time, he 
expressed his regret that he should not be 
able to bring forward the second reading 
on the day on which he had at first pro- 
posed, because he felt himself in the same 
situation with several other hon, members, 
who would be obliged to attend their duties 
as country gentlemen, at the Quarter Ses- 
sions and at the Assizes. Being upon his legs, 
he wished to take that opportunity of ad- 
verting to the very alarming situation of 
public affairs, and putting a question to the 
right hon. the chancellor of the exchequer 
whether it was in the contemplation of his 
majesty’s ministers to submit an immedi- 
ate proposition to the house, founded upon 
the distressing circumstances, in which the 
late calamitous intelligence from the conti- 
nent shewed the world in general, and this 
country in particular, to be placed. If any 
such proposition were intended, hetrusted, 
that it would not be brought forward with- 
out proper notice, and that the right hon. 
gent. would not think of discussing a ques- 
tion of so much impértance, whilst a large 
proportion of the members of that house 
would be necessarily absent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply 
to the hon. gent., rose to do that, which it 
had previously been his intention to do, as 
soon as that hon, member should have sat 


down ; namely, to give notice on the part of 


his noble friend, the secretary of state for war 
and the colonies, to bring forward a motion 
on Friday next, relative to the military state 
ofthe country. Heshould be sorry, therefore, 
that the observations which bad fallen from 
the hon.gent.should induce the house to sup- 
pose,that Friday was ap inconvenient day for 
that putpose. He could see no reason why 
his noble friend might not on Friday open 
his plan to the house, because that plan 
could not be carried into effect without a 
bill, in the various stages of which there 
would be frequent opportunities, during the 
course of next week, of discussing its merits. 
But if it should be the feeling of the house, 
or even the wish of the‘hon. gent. himself, 
that the motion of his noble Ried should 
be deferred to Monday, he had no hesita- 
tion to.say, that his noble friend would not 
have any objection to put off bis motion to 
that day. If, on the contrary, the house 
should fee] that no inconvenience would 
arise from having the general exposition of 
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the plan made on Friday, under an under. 
standing that it would be to be dismissed jy 
detail, after the introduction of the measure 
founded upon that exposition, he availed 
himself of that occasion to give notice of the 
intention of his noble frieud, to bring for. 
ward the motion on Friday. 

Mr. Whitbread, though desirous of being 
present at all the stages of so important, 
question, did not feel disposed to object to 
the course proposed by the right hon. gent, 
But he begged leave to submit, whether the 
proposition of the noble lord might not be 
made on Friday, and the discussion uponit 
adjourned to the Wednesday following, 

Lord Howick expressed his eutire acqui- 
escence in the arrangement proposed by the 
right hon. gent., and declared himself per 
sonally obliged to him for his early comm. 
nication to him of the intention of the noble 
lord, respecting the important motion which 
he was to make on Friday. He wished to 
be informed, whether, as there was every 
appearance of engagements having been en 
tered into with foreign powers, it was like 
ly that any communication would be made 
to the house on the subject of such engages 
ments at an early day? ‘This question he 
put, because he thought it important that 
the house should have some information up 
on the subject, but if the right hon, geutle. 
men opposite should consider it incompatible 
with their sense of public duty to give anat- 
swer, he should not press the matter further, 

Mr. Secretary Canning replied, that un 
doubtedly certain engagements had been en- 
tered into with foreign powers, and thatit 
had been the intention of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters not to suffer parliament to separate 
without making a communication upon the 
subject. ‘These engagements had, however, 
been contingent, aud ministers had thought 
it better to defer that communication for 
a short time, in order to ascertain whether 
the contingency upon which the engage- 
ments depended would take place. It never 
bad been the intention of his majesty’s 
government ‘to suffer the present session to 
elapse, without making a communication 
to parliament ; and he had reason to think, 
that early in the next week, he should have 
the authority of his majesty to make a com. 
munication on that subject to the house. 

[Roman Catuo.ic CoLugce at Mats 
nootu.] Mr. Foster said, that with respect 
to the grant to the Roman Catholic semi+ 
nary at Maynooth he had given notice that 
he would move for the ordinary grant 
$000/. ; but not then thinking the additional 
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ant of 5000/. necessary, he had said that 
he should not move for it. He now rose to 
give notice, that he should not for the pre- 
sent year withhold his consent to the addi- 
tional grant, as it had appeared, that the 
building depending on such money had been 
already commenced; at the same time he 
wished it to be distinctly understood, that 
he did not, by now supporting it, at all 
pledge himseli to support the said grant at 
a future period, the propriety of continuing 
which he thought a matter of great ques- 
tion, as it went to no less than double the 
Maynooth establishment. 

Mr. C. Wynne said, that as the right 
hon. gent. had thought it proper to decline 
pressing his objections to the additional 
grant, hé should not think it necessary to 
move at present for the documents which 
would go to substantiate the claims of the 
Maynooth establishment, to that additional 
grant. He should therefore withdraw the 
notice he had made to that effect, 

Lord Howick was extremely glad, that up- 
onfurther consideration the right hon. gent. 
had thought it wise to abstain from a mea- 
sire that must naturally have proved of the 
most dangerous and mischievous tendency ; 
nor could he think, that the right hon. 
geat. had so satisfactorily accounted for this 
change of opinion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
order, and submitted to the noble lord if it 
would not be better to postpone all obser- 
vations of that nature until the question 
was regularly before the house, as, if such 
proceeding was admitted, the gentlemen on 
the other side would feel themselves justi- 
fied in even being irregular while answerjng 
to such irregularities. 

Lord Howick proceeded to observe upon 
the right hon. gent.’s. statement ; the right 
hon, gent. objected to the additional grant 
the other day, and now assented to it, be- 
cause he had learned what on the first day 
he ought not to have been ignorant of, that 
the buildings had been already begun, and yet 
the right how. gent, after assigning that rea- 
sou, stated that he would for the future ob- 
ject to it, becausé it'was in fact doubling the 
Maynooth establishment. If the right hon. 
gent. did not at first know’ that the buildings 
were already begun, his ignorance of that 
fact could have had nothing to do with 
doubling the establishment; and if such a 
gtant did double the establishment, the 


* actual commencement of the building could 


not be any argument why the grant should 
te now acceded ‘to. 
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Mr. Foster rose to order, and insisted 
that it was quite unparliamentary to enter 
into the merits of any measure to be propo- 
sed, of which notice bad been only then 
given. 

The Speaker thought it better that any 
thing to be said upon the subject should be 


ideferred to the time appointed for the dis- 


cussion thereupon, as the subject was not 
then before the house. ; 

Lord Howick said, that he certainly felt 
it his duty to bow to the decision of the 
chair, at the same time that he should take 
good care to enforce the strict exercise of 
the rule that had been now applied to him, 
and uponall occasions, for the future, when 
a notice wasgiven, he would take care that 
that notice should not be followed up by 
any further question or comment whatever. 
He was certainly fully aware how trouble- 
some it must be to the right hon. gent. to 
have questions put, which it might not be 
convenient to answer, 

{[Parocurat Scnuoots Bitu.] Mr. 
Whitbread moved the second reading of the 
Parochial Schools bill. ‘The question being 
put, 

Mr. Davies Giddy rose and said, that 
while he was willing to allow the hon. 
gent. who brought forward this bill, every 
degree of credit for the goodness of his. in- 
tentions, as well as for his ability and as- 
siduity ; still, upon the best consideration 
he was able to give the bill, he must totally 
object to its principle, as conceiving it to 
be more pregnant with mischief than ad- 
vantage to those for whose advantage it 
was intended, and for the country in gene- 
ral. For, however specious in theory the 
project. might be, of giving education to 
the labouring classes ot the poor, it would, 
in effect, be found to be prejadicial to their 
morals and happinéss;* it would teach 
them to despise their lot in life, instead of 
making them good servants in agriculture, 
and other laborious employments to which 
their rank in society had destined them ; 
instead of teaching them subordination, it 
would render them factious and refractory, 
as was evident in the manufacturing 
counties ; it would enable them to read 
seditious pamphlets, vicious books, and 
publications against Christianity; it would 
render them insolent to their superiors ; 
and, in a few years, the result would be, 
that the legislature would find it necessary 
to direct the strong arm of power towards 
them, and to furnish the executive magis- 





trates with much'' more vigorous laws than, 
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were now in force. Besides, if the bill 
were to pass into a law, it would go to bur- 
then the country with a most enormous 
and incalculable expence, and to load the 
industrious orders of society with still hea- 
vier imposts. It might be asked of him, 
would he abolish the Poor-Laws altogether? 
He had no hesitation to declare he would; 
for, although they relieved many persons, 
who were certainly objects of com- 
passion, they were also abused by contri- 
buting to the support of idleness and pro- 
fligacy ; and he never could admit it to be 
just or reasonable that the labour of the 
industrious man should be taxed to sup- 
port the idle vagrant. This was taxing 
virtue for the maintenance of vice. He 
concluded by moving, that the bill be read 
a second time this day three montlis. 

Mr. Morris concurred in opinion with the 
hon. gent., though he was not prepared to 
go the full length of all his objections. He 
agreed, that the establishment of a system 
so universal, must entail upon the country 
an incalculable expence, at least 2s. in the 
pound upon the poor’s rates; and he 
thought, that as a national system of edu- 
eation, the expence should rather be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund, than by a 
local assessment upen parishes. In Scot- 
land, he said, the public charge upon the 
country was but 6000/. a year for allow- 
ances to schoolmasters for the poor, while 
the remainder was made up by charges 
upon the landlord and tenant, or by volun- 
tary subscription; while in England, a sin- 
gle charitable society for propagating Gos- 
pel knowledge, expended 4000/. a year, 
being two thirds of the whole public charge 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Eliison gave great credit to the hon. 
gent. who brought in this bill, as well for 
bis good intention in bringing it forward, as 
for his care in circulating it for the con- 
sideration of the magistrates throughout 
the kingdom. It had been fully considered ; 
but every magistrate with whom he had con- 
versed, was decidedly averse to it, and in- 
structed their representatives to opposeit.He 
was convinced the operation of the poor-laws 


) and the public charitable schools, already 


in existence, were fully adequate to ame- 
liorate the situation of the poor, But if 
there were schools to be built, provided un- 
der this bill, and schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses employed in 14,000 parishes, the ex- 
pence must be enormous. 

Mr. S. Bourne wished the bill should 
stand over to the next session. And he 
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begged, in the mea time, to suggest to the’ 


hon. gent. who brought it forward, that it 


would perhaps be better not to make the , 


bill compulsog 
ly to enable the overseérs, with the consent 
of the vestry in any parish, to raise, by way 
of rate, a sum for the support of schools, 
which they were not enabled to do as the 
law now’ stood; voluntary education was 
at all tines preferable to compulsory ; and 
some-measure of this kind, he conceived, 
would prove more effectual than the pre- 
sent. He must add, also, that the situas 
tion of parish apprentices demanded thé 
attention of the house. - Almost every ma- 
gistrate must have heard of cases of atro- 
city, with regard to their treatment, that 
ought, if possible, to be prevented. They 
were to be imputed principally to the com- 
pulsory nature of the obligation to take them, 

Sir Samuel Romilly lamented the very 
different reception this bill met with now, 
compared with what it had experienced in the 
last parliament. He thought the bill ought 
to be allowed to go into a committee, where 
it might receive full consideration, and 
such amendments as might give it a fair 
chance of going forth to the country in @ 
form less liable to objections, An hon. 
gent. complained that the poor-laws were 
abused for the maintenance of profligates ; 
but it was the very object of this bill to 
render the poor less profligate, and less in 
need of eleemosynary support. He agreed 
with the last speaker as to the importance 
of attending to the condition of parish ap- 
prentices. It was the practice to send them 
to as great a distance as possible, where 
they had no friends who could ‘attend to 
their situation. In some parishes in Lons 
don they were accustomed to send them to 
the distance of some hundreds of miles, and 


Ky upon all parishes, but mere. 


‘to contract with the proprietors of the cots 


ton mills of Lancashire, &c, for so many of 
them, who were sent off in carts like $0 
many negro slaves. ‘ 

Mr. Rose would be sorry to -oppose the 
bill going into a committee, provided it was 
understood it should not pass this session, 
He had no doubt that the poor ought to be 
taught to read; as to writing, hehad some 
doubt, because those who had learnt to 
write well, were not willing to abide at the 
plough, but looked to a situation in some 
counting house. With respect to the poor 
rates, it they did not now exist, he would 
propose them, because be thought that the 
relief of the poor ought not to be left with 
the generous to the exenrption of the misel 
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Mr. Lushington supported the principle 
ofthe bill, and argued for going into a 
committee. Inevery country where the 
poor were well instructed, they formed the 
better subjects in every point of view. This 
measure would rather diminish than in- 
crease the poor-rates, 
“Mr. R,. Dundas felt the strongest pre- 
dilection for parochial schools, and cer- 
tainly agreed in the principle of extending 
information as much as possible among the 
Jower ranks. ‘The object however, for 
which he rose, was to state in answer to 
the hon. aad learned gent. over the way 
(Mr. Morris), that the expence was greater 
in Scotland, than what he supyosed it to 
be. The rates tor the schools there, were 
Jevied oni the landlords, who resorted to 
their tenants for one half; they besides 
settled a rate of fees from such of the land- 
lords as could pay them. 
~ Mr. Simegn was decidedly against the bill, 
as going to inflict a compulsory education 
on the country at a most incalculable ex- 
pence. Atall events he thought that a bill 
ofso much importance to every part of the 
country, Ought not to be discussed in so 
thin a house, and in the absence of the 
magistrates and country gentlemen, who 
were the persons competeut to throw the 
most light on the subject. 

Lord Milton expressed his surprise that 
apy objection should be thrown in the way 
ofthe bill in this stage of it. Ife replied 
fo the argument, that those who had got 
some education would look higher, because 
they were above the: generglity, ‘This 
would pot be the ease if the generality of 
the lower orders were well. edacated. 
There must be a lower order of people 
who must perform the manual labour of 
a country; andthe better informed they 
were, the better they would be in every 
Tespect. 

Mr. Wharton, in answer to the last 
speaker, begged leave to ask, whether the 
noble lord would have the ministers and 
churchwardens hold a critical examination 
in order to ascertain who were fit to be ex- 
alted to the counting-house, and who were 
only fit for the plough? 

Mr. Whitbread replied, that the hon. 
gent., with his examinations, had chosen to 
attach a meaning to his noble friend’s 
Words that had never entered his head. 
His noble friend had intimated that there 
must be a lower order, and the better in- 
formed they were, the better they would be. 
There would be no need of the hon. gent.’s 

Vox. IX. 
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examination. The thing would settle it- 
self. With respect to the arguments about 
the absence of country gentlemen, and the 
thinness of the attendance, they had no 
weight whatever with him. There were 
questions which interested the passions of 
men, on which there would be a great at- 
tendance ; there were others of the last im- 
portance, of which he considered the pre- 
sent as one, on which the attendance would 
always be thin, ~ He meant to persevere, 
in order to have a decision on the grand 
principle, and be would not put off the 
matter when there were occurrences arising 
day after day fully sufficient to occupy the 
time that could be spared on any future 
occasion. If the matter was not considered 
when it.was fresh in the mind, it would not 
be considered at all. All the arguments 
for postponing it were therefore futile in 
the highest degree. If the matter were 
to lie over for ten years, it would not be 
considered till it was pressed forward, 
What he wanted at present was to have 
this grand question decided, ‘f whether it 
was proper that education should be diffu- 
sed among the lower classes, or not?” 
That the principle was sound, he was con- 
vinced ; whether the country was ripe for 
it, was another question. That it would be 
adopted some time or other, he had no 
doubt; if it was rejected at present, he 
could only conclude that the country wag 
not yet ripe for it. As to the abolition of 
the poor-rates, that was at present out of 
the question. As to the expence of edu- 
cation, it was stated by many at a great 
deal more than it would actually amount 
to, All the lower orders had an educatiou 
of some sort, good or bad. It had been 
said that it might be as well to teach them 
to play on the fiddle, or to be skilful boxers. 
This practice of boxing, by-the-bye, as a 
mode of settling differences, he thought ought 
not to be discouraged, because it was much 
better than the stiletto. But a fiddler or 
boxer would not be the worse for being able 
to write aud read. At St. Giles’s there was 
an education; children were taught to 
pick pockets, and to go on from one degree 
of dexterity in wickedness to another, till 
they came to the gallows; and most of the 
unhappy creatures who perished there, 
were such as were unable to read or write. 
He adverted to the. too great severity of 
our Criminal code, which he was convinced 
had not the effect of diminishing the num- 
ber of crimes. Among the society called 
Quakers, crime was almost unknown, and 
8F 
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this was accounted for by their being edu- 
cated in their earliest years. The expence 
here would be greater, it was said, than in 
Scotland. But Scotland was not so large 
Por so opulent. He denied that the peo- 
ple, if generally educated, would be averse 
to continue at the plough. On the con- 
trary, the ground ‘would be better tilled, 
masters better served, &c. The hon. gent. 
then replied to the argument about their 
reading political pamphlets. When a rio- 
tous mob was assembled, it was called an 
illiterate moh. If one man had knowledge, 
he would have a much better chance of 
leading a thousand ignorant creatures to 
mischief, than if they were all so far in 

formed as to read what might appear on 
both sides of the question. He then begged 
the house to look at the situation of Ire- 
land. There the combinatious were formed 
by the ignorant, where their ignorance 
made them the dupes of the wicked. In the 
three kingdoms, the excellence of the po- 
pulation would appear to be in proportion 
to the degrees of information among the 
lower classes. As to the vices of the 
lower orders, which had been mentioned 
by an hon. gent., vices certainly did prevail 
more or less every where; but in those 


places where the lower orders were most 
remarkable for their vices the example was 
set them by their superiors, who were ge- 
herally more vicious than they. It was said 
that the effect of the bill would be to im- 
pose an additional rate of a shillivg in the 


pound. He answered, no, It was said, it 
woulddo away charities, It would do nosuch 
thing. His aim was, to provide schools and 
school-masters where they were wanted ; 
where they were not, the magistrates would 
have the power to suspend the operation 
of the law. The business was committed 
to the magistrates, who were the most 
proper persons to carry the act into exe- 
cution. The system of magistracy had de- 
fects; butin what other country was there 
a body so excellent? As to the suggestion 
of the hon. gent. (Mr.S. Bourne), be thought 
that his own was the best plan; but, how- 
ever, he would rather adopt his voluntary 
mode than none at all. He had done his 
duty in bringing this bill forward; and he 
should persevere until the house should di- 
vide upon it; and if they were to reject it, 
he should nevertheless go away, convinced 
of its utility, and conscious that it was res 
jected only because the house was not ripe 
for its adoption. 

The Marquis of Titchfield thought much 
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benefit might résult from general education, 
but said that benefit might cost too dear, He 
wished therefore for sone information as to 
the probable expeure. 

Mr. Whitbread could not say how far the 
parishes might be provided with, or be dey 
stitute. of buildings that might answer for 
schools. In many parishes it would nothe 
necessary to expend a shilling on that ac 
count, School-inasters could he provided 
at a very cheap rate. 

The Chancellcr of the Exchequer wished thy 
bill to go intoa committee, with a view to the 
utmost fairness of consideration, It was the 
wish, unquestionably, of every one in the 
house to render the lower clacses of the come 
inunity better and happier. He feared hows 
ever, that the kind of education here propo, 
sed, though it might give learning, would 
not contribute much to diffuse industry, Me 
ligion, or morality. He feared a general le 
gislative establishment would injure and 
destroy the voluntary establishments for 
public education now existing. He recom. 
mended a commission of enquiry to ascet 
tain the state of charitable foundations fo 
public education alrcady established, A 
commission of that kind was now prosecu: 
ting a similar investigation in Iveland with, 
out any salary to the commissioners, and 
with but very few clerks. When such # com; 
mission should have ascertained what had 
been already done, it would be time enuagh 
to enquire what further might be dom, 
He defended the principle of the poor-laws 
However the system might be abused, a 
every large system: must be liable to abuse, 
it was a proud characteristic of the nation, 
that charity was ingorporated into the legis 
lature. The poor of this country had cot 
sequently an interest in the maintenance 
its constitution and independence, which 
the poor of no other country had. He said 
the education proposed would disqualify 
the persons possessing it from the most ne 
cessary, and useful description lebour, 
The Quakers were mentioned as a cla2s Mik 
versally educated. ‘I'he example strength 
ened his argument; for he never knewef 
an Agricultural Quaker. He wished thebill 
to be made as perfect as possible, though 
he did not think it advisable ultimately @ 
adopt it, and without a prospect of ultimale 
adoption it would perhaps be useless labour 
to imprové the plan. , 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre vindicated the cridh 
nal code by thé many instances of the roysl 
mercy that appeared On different oct 
sions. 
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Mr. Whitbread said, that the instances of 
the royal mercy were the best proof of what 
he had said. 

Sir. John Newport contended, that the 
code was sanguinary, and that experience 
had shewn that capital punishment could 
not annihilate the crime of forgery. Ile 
contendéd, that the commutation of death, 
the effect of which was momentary, to 
some other punishiment, under a prolong- 
ed life of labour and degradation, would 
be much more effectual than the gallows. 
~The gallery was then cleared; but it was 
agreed that the bill should be read asecond 
time without a divisions When strangers 
were admitted, 

Sir 7. Turton. spoke in favour of going 
into the committee, but he thought com- 
pulsory education unadviseable, when vo- 
luntary education was every-where establish- 
ing itself so extensively. 

Mr. Simeon saw no good that could arise 
from going intu a committee, and therefore 
opposed the speaker’s leaving the chair, on 
the same grounds that he had objected to 
the second reading. 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope informed the house, 
that he had been instructed by the magis- 
trates of a very large and populous city to 
oppose the bill; in fact, be had reason to 
suppose that the majority of the magistrates 
and other principal inhabitants throughout 
the north of England were averse to the 
measure. The opposition which the bon. 
member made to the bill, he rested prin- 
cipally on the ground of the difficulty which 
existed as to our obtaining a sufficient num- 
ber of schoolmasters, and on the imprac- 
ticability of compulsory education. 

Lord Henry Petty expressed his differ- 
ence in opinion from those gentlemen who 
apprehended that danger might result from 
carrying the education of the lower orders 
too far, as they expressed it. ‘The mea- 
sure which was then before the house went 
no farther than barely to furnish youth who 
were destitute of all other means, with a 
certain source of obtaining a very plain 
and limited education. ‘The magistrates 
Inthe north objected to this measure, he 
understood, on an apprehension that they 
would be compelled to erect schools, and 
goto other expence, which would be in 
Many parts unnecessary, as they already 
possessed within themselves sufficient means 
of education for the children of the poor 
in that part of the country. It was to be 
observed, however, that there was aclause 
in the bill expressly for the purpose of pre- 
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venting the extension of its operations to 
places in which there might be already 
establishments formed adequate to the pur- 
poses of the bill. If it should be fo.nd, 
however, that the bill was not sufficiently 
strong in that respect, any emendation on 
that head would be best effected when the 
bill should be in a committee.—Mr, 
Whitbread and Mr. D. Giddy said a few 
words in explanation, after which, the 
house divided ; when the numbers were, 
For going into acommittee ... 47 
Agalmstit.... - 4S 
Majority «1.2 ee ee ee oe SF 
—The bill was then committed for the 21st 
instant. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 14. 

(American InpEMNiTy Bitt.] Their 
lordships went into a committee on this 
bill,.in which lord Holland read an amend- 
ment, which he proposed to substitute for 
the preamble. It was his lordship’s object 
to place the indemnity in what he regarded 
as its true light, and to shew that sucha 
proceeding was a matter of more sérious 
importance than was generally apprehended, 
The amendment referred to the navigation 
act, the tonnage, and poundage, and reci- 
ted that part of the bill of rights which re- 
lates to breaches of the law by the crown, 
and raising money without the sanction of 
parliament ; and quoted the act of com- 
merce with America, and the order of coun- 
cil in May last, in orde# to shew the ground 
on which the indemnity wasclaimed. The 
amendment was hegatived in the committee, 
but lord Hollatd moved it again on the ree 
port, with the view that it might be entered 
on the journals of the house. It was then 
negatived also, and the bill was reported 
without any amen« ment, 

[AMERICAN TrRapDE Bitt.}] On the mo- 
tion that this bill be read a second time, 

Lord Holland rose. He expected that some 
noble lord in administration would have 
stated the grounds.on which the bill ought 
to proceed. However, as that had not been 
done, he should briefly state the reasons 
which induced him to approve of the mea 
sure. These were chiefly the obvious in« 
terests of the united states of America and 
this country to cultivate agood understand- 
ing and friendship; they had more inte- 
rests in common than any two countries in 
the world. In évery friendly :ntercourse 
between two countries, there was, in his 
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Opinion, always a mutual advantage : but 
this reciprocity of interest was most re- 
markable, as it existed between the united 
states of America and Great Britain. In 
the present eventful crisis, a good under- 
standing between the two countries must be 
important, not only to themselves, but to all 
independent nations, and this the enlight- 
ened government of the Un'ted States could 
not but perceive. In different parts. of 
Europe, in which it had been his lot to 
travel, he had often heard it asserted, that 
it was oot likely the United States could 
preserve their present independent govern- 
ment, He was ofa very different opinion. 
The republican institutions of America, like 
those of every government in which a true 
spirit of freedom prevailed, contained encr- 
gies which were capable of being called 
forth to meet any difficult crisis that night 
‘occur, and all that he had heard urged on 
this subject, appeared to him to result from 
the prejudices of persons educated vader 
arbitrary monarchies. 


could appear to him worse policy than to) every man who understood and cherished 
wish to see any thing like disunton among)! the spirit of the constitution. 


the people of the United States. 


country, 


means ofconsumption. 


they had held when in opposition. 

“arl Bathurst had not thought it neces. 
sary to address their lordships in support 
oj this bill, as it was precisely'the sanie as 
the act which had passed last year and the 
year before. He contended, that administra- 
tion acted with no inconsistency in taking up 
measures as they had been left by the pre- 
ceding government, though their view of the 
subject might have been different before they 
‘cameinto office. Withregard to the policy to 
be pursued towards America, he and his 
colleagues had, from the moment they took 
upon themselves the charge of the govern- 
ment, resolved to pursue the system which 
had devolved to them from their predeces- 
sors, unless new circumstances should 
arise to induce them to depart from it. 

Lord Harrowby argued on the same side, 
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Indeed, | 
the more powerful and the more wealthy , lord had attached himself to a variety of 
they became, the better would it be forthis persons both in and out of place ; but 
As they become more populous, had distinguished himself most by @ dis 
the customers for our manufactures would | ciplisbed opposition to his majesty’s goverte 
become more numerous, and iucrease ot ment. For bis own part, he bad but one 
ricves would only give them increased | political attachment, and to that he gloried 
Fotertaining these | to adhere. 
views, he was extremely bappy to find that | belonged to any opposition, 1t was not for 
the present administration had, in their! him exactly to say to what opposition. the 
policy towards America, thought proper to | term of disgrace belonged ; that must de 
foliow the steps of their predecessors, though | pend upon the sense aud opinion of the 
a different conduct was to have been expect- | country at large, and not of any individual: 
‘ed from them, inconsequence of the language | 
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in support of the consistency of the present 
ministers in this. respect, and contrasted 
their conduct, when in opposition, with 
that of the noble lords now in opposition to r 
his majesty’s government. e 

The Earl ot Lauderdale contended, that B 
nothing could be more widely diferent than e 
the conduct of hig friends, when in. opposis a 
tion, from that of the uoble lords opposite tl 
to hun, when they opposed the late admis tr 
nistration. With smooth und gentle tongues te 
they professed a readiness’ to support that bo 
government, but with these professions oa b 
their lipsy they resorted to every illiberal, st 
underbandy unmauly means, to subvert the p 
power of those whom they were pretending W 
to support. The very opposite was the it 
character of the opposition to which be was tl 
ausbitious to belong ; au open, fair, liberah e 
und principled opposition ; aud be trusted it 
he never should expose himself to the dise Rte 
grace of belonging to such us the last, who & th 
were now in power; but whose possession ar 

Nothing therefore , of power ougbt to be contended against by Bd 
ce 
we 

Lord Mularave recollected that the noble th 

bi 

wi 

we 

th 

Li 

th 

If it wasa disyrace to have in 

pe 

ab 

in 

co 

fic 

but late events had pretty clearly shew ed 
what was the true feeling and vpimion off re; 
the country. th 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he did 0% sa 
mean any thing personal to the noble earl: thi 
for he could not indeed charge his memory off 
with any thing the noble ear! had ever sal @ am 
or done to distinguish bis political conduc wa 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that thert thi 
never was an administration which had les .po 
occasion to complain of a factious aud hei im 
rassing opposition than the last. Theeg anc 
was, in fact, nothing like a systematic pla gy thi 
to oppose their measures, among any Th 
those with whom he had the honour toachgy thi 
“* All the Talents,” as they were called, wera anc 
absolutely without any opponents in tig per 
house, or any where else he believed, ‘He 
they began to oppose themselves.— The ‘per 
was then read a second time. “ver 


as 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 14. 

{Mixures.) On the motion of lord 
Barnard, a new writ was ordered fof the 
election of a member. for the borough of 
Bandon, in the room of lord Boyle, now 
earlof Shannon, Also for the election of 
a member for the borough of Tralee, in 
the room of sir A. Wellesley, who had 
made his election for the borough of New- 
town, for which also he had been returned. 
Mr. Long moved for leaveto bring in a 
bill to enable the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum to sell, exchange, or otherwise dis- 
pose of, such parts of their collection as 
were mot adapted to the purposes of that 
institution, and to lay out the produce in 
the purchase of other articles better adapt- 
ed to their purposes, ‘The articles which 
it was proposed to dispose of, were ana- 
tomical preparations, and other things of 
thatnature. The disposal of these articles, 
and the purchases to be made with the pro- 
duce, were to be under the controul of a 
committee of seven, at the head of which 
were the lord chancellor, the speaker of 
the house of commons, and the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, The establishment 
was now placed on such a footing, that it 
was calculated in every respect .to answer 
the purposes intended by parliament. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill.—On 
the motion of Mr. Foster, the house went 
into a committee, to consider of the com- 
pensation to be made for the fees of offices 
abolished in the department of the customs 
inIreland, Mr. Foster stated, that the 
commission of enquiry into the fees of of- 
ficesin Ireland had particularly recommend- 
ed the extension of the retrenchment and 
regulation of the customs fees adopted in 
this country to Ireland. It became neces- 
Sary, im consequence of the adoption of 
that measure, to make compensation to the 
officers whose fees were suppressed. ‘The 
amount of the compensation to be paid 
was about 100,000/. He proposed to raise 
this sum by a tax of 6 percent. on im- 
ports and exports, with the exception of 
imports and exports between Great Britain 
and Freland. . The merchants would find 
this tax less burthensome than the fees, 
The produce would be about 90,000/. If 
this sum fell short a little, the certainty 
and regalarity of the payment would com- 
pensate the officers for the trifling reduction. 
‘He moved accordingly, that such a com- 
‘pensation be granted. After a short con- 
“Yersation between sir J. Newport, who 
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thought that the compensation ought to be 
provided for by Somé more equal chargé, 
than one that fell wholly upon foreign ims: 
ports and exports, the fees being equally 
paid upon imports and exports between 
Ireland and Britain, and Mr. Foster who 
atiswered the hon. baronet’s objections, the 
motion was agreed to. 

[Army Cuornino and AGENCY.) 
‘Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, with a view to 
shew the practicability of very consider- 
able savings in the Army Clothing and 
Agency departments, rose to move for 4 
number of papers which he had yesterday 
given notice of his intention to call for, and 
to the production of which he did not une 
derstand there was any objection. The 
present mode of clothing the army, by con» 
verting the colonels of regiments into a spe- 
cies of wholesale tailors, was particularly re« 
prehensible. In the agency departnient al- 
so, much unnécessary expence was incurred. 
On the whole, he was convinced a saving of 
no less than 2 per cent. might be made 
on the 2,000,000/. now annually expended 
on the army. The hon. gent. concluded with 
moving, “ That there be laid before the 
house, 1. An account of all sums of money 
issued to the army agents from the 25th of 
Dec. 1805, to the 24th of Dec, 1806; spe~ 
cifying the names of those agents, the num- 
ber of regiments of the line, militia, and 
fencibles, for which they are employed ; and 
the amount of the securities given by them 
for the faithful discharge of the trust repo- 
sed in them: 2, An account of all sums 
of money issued to each and to every of the 
army agents, by way of compensation for 
his trouble in the affairs of the different re- 
gimeuts of which he has the management, 
und for any other public expences, from the . 
25th of Dec. 1805,to the 24th of Dec.: 
1806; specifying the several heads of service 
for which the compensation is granted: 3. 
An account of all sums of money advanced 
monthly to the army agents for subsistence, 
&o. for what period these payments are 
made in advance, and the names of the 
agents: 4. An account of the expence for 
agency attending the 26 articles of the ab- 
stract of the army estimates for this year, 
presented to this house on the 14th of 
January, the names of the agents entitled 
to receive the same, and the amount paid to 
each agent: 5, A statement of the mode 
of issuing the funds applicable to the Vo- 
lunteer service through the office of the 
agent- general, with an account of the ex- 
pence of that establishment from thé 1st of 
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- would be more satisfactory to the colonels, 


June 1803, to the Ist of Jan. 1805 ; spe- 
eifying the different heads under which the 
same has been issued: 6, Statement of 
the sums expended in Great Britain for the 
Volunteer service between the Ist day of 
June 1803, and the Ist day of Jan. 1805; 
specifying particularly how much has been 
applied to the following heads, viz, atten- 
dance at drill, inspection, permanent duty, 
also of drill serjeants, adjutants, serjequts- 
major, inspecting field-ofhcers, brigadier-ge- 
nerals, majors of brigade, aides-deecamp, 
&c. and clothing: 7. An account of all 
sums of money to which the regiments of 
the line are entitled for clothing, from the 
25th of Dec. 1804, to the 24th of Dec. 1805 ; 
y qari the number of regiments: §&. 

return of the number of effective non- 
commissioned officers and privates, on the 
strength of the regiments of the line from 
the 25th of Dec. 1804, to the 24th of 
Dec, 1805: 9. A return of the number 
of effective officers of each rank on the 
strength of the regiments of the line, 
from the 26th of Dec, 1804, to the 24th of 
Dec. 1805.” 

The Secrecary at War had no objection to 
the production of the papers, farther than 
that the subjects they alluded to were 
now under the consideration of the com- 
missioners of military enquiry, who would 
shortly report upon it. ‘The subjects were 
certainly most important, and the atten- 
tion of the waf-office and of bis majesty’s 
government were particularly directed to 
them, with a view to make every practica- 
ble saving for the public. Under the cir- 
cumstances of the commission of military 
enquiry having directed its investigation to 
the matter, and of its being necessary to 
ge to aconsiderable expence for clerks to 
make out the accounts, he put it to the hon. 
gent. whether it would be desirable tu press 
the motion. 

. Mr. Rose was confident that by adopting 
the plan of clothing now in use with re- 
spect to the ipvalids, a saving of from 
300,000/, to 160,000/, would be practicable 
on the sum now expended on the clothing 
of the army, which was from §00,000/. to 
1,000,000%. A plan, suggested by the pay- 
master-general, was under the consideration 
of his. "s government, with the appro- 
bation of bis royal highness the commander- 
im-chief, for taking the clothing out of the 
hands of the colonels, allowing them a li- 
beral compensation for the advantages they 
now. deriyed from it. This arrangement 
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at the same time that it would-be highly 
beneficial: to the public. With respect to 
the Agency depattment, that too had been 
under consideration: but it was to be fear. 
ed, that no considerable. saving could be 
made iy it, by establishing a general agencys 
office, at least none sufficient to compensate 
the great convenience that was felt from 
having agents chosen by the colonels them. 
selves. He submitted to the hon. gent, the 
propriety of waiting for the report of the 
commissionegs of military enquiry. If that 
report should not go as far as the hon. gént, 
wished, he might move any further step-he 
may think proper. 
Mr. Windham thought it best to leave 
these matters to the commissioners of milis 
tary enquiry in the first instance. Both 
subjects, the clothing and the agency, had 
engaged much of the consideration of the 
late government, with a viéw to the practi+ | 
cability of some savings upon them. His 
inclination was very much in favour of the 
plan mentioned by the right hon. gent. op- 
posite, and that not so much with a view to 
economy, though that important object al- 
so would be promoted, as in order to take 
the colonels of regiments out of the incone 
gruous situation in which they were placed 
while suffered to act as clothiers to their 
respective corps. With respect to agency, 
that matter had been under consideration 
so long since, as when be had been in the 
war office, and the result of the deliberation 
was, that no saving could be made by the 
adoption of a general plan, sufficient to 
compensate the loss of the conveniénce 
now afforded by the nomination of his own 
agent by every commander of a regiment, 
Mr. Cochrane Johnstone saw the strongest 
reason for the production of the papers if 
the avowal ofso many official persons, that 
the subject to which he called the attention 
of the house, admitted, at least, in a eonsié 
derable degree, of reform ; and that such re- 
form, though many years in contemplation, 
was still not carried into effect. Probably, 
if he should omit to bring the matter before 
the house now, it would remain still to be said, 
after the lapse of some more years, that the 
reform was under consideration.—After 
some further observations from the secretary 
at war, who said the saving everron thecloth 
ing, would not be so considerable. as somé 
expected; Mr. Windham who said, it was 
‘not so much to saving he looked, a8 to cor 
recting the incongruity of making the 
nels clothiers; and Mr. Huskisson, who 
said that only a small proportion of the 
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90,000,0007. expended on the army, went 
through the hands of the agents, the whole 
sum that could with possibility be retrench- 
ed in this department, being ut the utn.ost 
67,000/.; the papers were ordered. 
[Simxinc Funp.} Lord H. Petty moved 
the order of the day for going into a com- 
mittee on the bill fur the appropriation of 
the Sinking Fund. He would reserve his 
observations till he should have heard the 
sentiments of the right hon. gent. opposite. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer contend. 
ed, that it was improper and unnecessary 
to adopt this measure, or to come to any 
resolution upon it in the present session. 
He allowed that great benefit had been de- 
rived from the pause in taxation introduced 
with this measure ; but, in considering the 
further adoption of that repose in any future 
session, it would be proper to consider how 
far it was checked by being burthened with 
an increased Sinking Fund of five per cent. 
The measure had been already adopted so 
far as was requisite for the ways and means 
of this year. What it would be fit to do at 
a future period, would be best determined 
by future circumstances. This méasure 
proposed to compe! the public creditor to 
receive an advanced sinking fund on a small 
part of the debt now, as a consideration for 
being deprived of the growing accumulation 
of the whole sinking fund at a future period. 
By the act of 1792, it was provided, that un- 
less parliament should establish other funds 
topay the public debt, at farthest in 45 
years, one per cent. should be set aside for 
that purpose at the Exchequer, so that it 
must be paid, at all events, in 45 years, The 
present measure, therefore, in making aa 
arrangement to pay offthe debt in 45 years, 
ve the public creditor the very worst repay- 
ment that by law he was entitled to. ‘The 
precedent of lord Sidmouth’s interferencé 
with the Sinking Fund, by no means went 
to bear out this measure. When lord 
Sidmouth, in funding 97,000,000/. at the 
close of the last war, made a new arrange- 
ment of the Sinking Fund, taking advantage 
of its produce for that time for the immedi- 
ate exigency, the public creditor wae com- 
pensated by giving up the surplus over 
4,000,000/. a year, which would become apes 
e to the current service in 1808. 
there was no compensation whatso« 
ever. He entered into a variety of state- 
ments to prove, that, by the plan of the no- 
ble lord, the niost distinct disadvantage 
Would accrue to the public, if they co 
llow themselves to be deluded by it. He 
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deeply regretted that the expectation had 
been raised in the country, that during the 
period of war no greater annugl loan would 
Le required than 11 millions, an expectation 
which there was not the slightest possibili+ 
ly of being realized. He concluded by ho- 
ping that the house would not come to-any 
decision on the subject, but leave it in an 
unprejudged state for the consideration of 
another session. 

Lord Henry Petty replied to the chancel+ 
lor of the exchequer, and asked, how he 
could call upon the house to defer its opi» 
nic on a Measure which was contingent on 
anuther which had been passed by the le- 
gislature, and received the pointed appro. 
bation of the king? All that was implied 
in the resolutions which he intended to pros 
pose was, that the house should express its 
determination that, if the boon should cons 
tinue for the time proposed, then a bee 
nefit would be expected in return, He 
was not prepared to say that it would be of 
very material import if these resolutions 
should be postponed: until next sessions 3 
but then the same arguments that were 
now urged, might be advanced in favour of 
longer delay, and so on, until the house 
and the country felt the inconvenience of 
no iegislative regulation having been agreed 
to sooner. The act of 1802 had been spos 
ken of, but he would ask, did not the lee 
gislature then act for the advantage of the 
public creditor, without ridiculously wait- 
ing until the individuals that composed 
that body should petition the house to in- 
terfere in their behalf? The principle 
upon which the sinking fund was raised, 
was, it was true, then broken in upon; but 
it was for the advantage of the public. An 
advantage to a greater extent would be 
reaped from the present system ; it was 
a regard to the security of the public cre- 
ditor, and-a seusonable attention to his in« 
terest; it was by public security, and the 
facility of disposing of property in our 
funds that an immense capital was drawn 
into the service of the public, It was said, 
that the proposer of these resolutions only 
accelerated the disorder in order that he 
might apply the remedy; but it was not 
right that regulations should be adopted 
for general supply, so as to prévent any 
sudden emergency hereafter. Would any 
man wish to get rid of a plan for the better 
supplying of this metropolis with provisions, 
merely because we did not want provir 
sions at present? He did not say that exe 
actly the same individeals would hold the 
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stock at each time ; but still a certain ge- 
neral good would be effected. It was cer- 
tain that a proportion of stock, amounting 
to the value specified, would be paid off in 
a given period. It was said, however, that 
contingencies were not provided for, as it 
‘was seen that there was a vote of credit for 
$ millions last'year. The different items, 
however, of which that sum was composed, 
were expressly stated, and the house was 
then satisfied with the statement. In fact, 
it never was asserted that the system which 
was now to be proposed, would cover every 
extraordinary contingency, such as sub- 
sidies, arrears of subsidy, &c. But by the 
plan, as has been already stated, a certain 
sum will assyredly be paid off in a given 
time: and if ever there was a time when 
economy was to be looked to particularly, 
it was the present, (not economy as to abu- 
‘ses, for in that they were all agreed,) but 
economy as to the general management of 
the affairs of the public, and a serious con- 
sideration as to whatever would most tend 
to maintain the public credit. The country 
would, if these resolutions were adopted, 
be relieved from considerably increasing 
burthens for the present, and look forward 
with certain hope as to the future. 

Mr, Huskisson contended that the taking 
from the Sinking Fund, even at the end of 
ten years, would be diminishing the security 
which the public creditor now held; and 
he considered that it would be in the high- 


ten years we would take from the Sinking 
Fund, when it was absolutely impossible to 
foresee the state of the country in ten years, 
whether it would be at peace or at war, or 
whether it might not be necessary then to 
add to the Sinking Fund, instead of taking 
any thing away from it. 

Mr. Dent expressed his opinion, that so 
long as we were able to raise taxes sufficient 
to pay the interest of our loans, there was 
no necessity for the, plan of the noble lord. 

Mr, H. Addington defended the conduct 
of his noble relation (lord Sidmouth). 
_ There were some gentlemen who, if they 
disapproved of his conduct at the time 
that was alluded to, disapproved of it sub 
silentio. Hethought it really somewhat ex- 
traordinary that some gentlemen should 
approve.of what was said to give a breath- 
ing time to taxation, and yet uot approve 
of. the resolutions that were to be moved 

in.support of that system. 
~ _. Mr, Long declared, that he had entertained 
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ble lord in 1802, though he had deferreg 
to the opinion of his late right hon. friend, 
He saw. no reason for pressing the pro. 
position of the noble lord opposite, this 
session. 

Mr. Davies Giddy was so convinced of 
the radical truth of the noble lord’s original 
propositions, that if he now pressed his mo 
tion, he should support it. At the same 
time, he saw not the utility, of proposing the 
motion, when it was not likely to be acted 
upon, 

Mr. Vansittart defended the plan of his 
noble friend, and thought that the time for 
requiring of the public creditors any sacri, 
fice was, when they had an advantage from 
the augmentation that had been made this 
year to the sinking fund, 

Mr. Rose, though he had entertained con, 
siderable doubts as to the measure adopted 
in 1802, had yet got rid of those doubts in 
consequence of the circumstances under 
which it had been brought forward. The 
plan of the noble lord was founded upon an 


ing Fund, but the original plan of his late 
right hon. friend was founded upon an iny 
creasing Sinking Fund, and a decreasing 
Debt.—The question was then put for going 
into the committee, and negatived without 
a division. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 15, 

[Minures.] The Speaker acquainted 
the house, that he had received a letter 
from lord viscount Mahon, who had been 
returned for Wendover and Kingston; in 
which his lordship declared, that he bad 
made his election to serve for Wendover. 
A new writ was ordered for Kingstof, 
thus vacated.—Mr. C. Wynne brought up 
the report of the committee appointed to 
examine into the state of Criminal and 
Pauper Lunatics in Great Britain. There 
port was ordered to be printed, after a few 
words from Mr, Wynne, who said thatit 
had been wished to include Ireland and 
Scotland in the measure advised by the 
committee, but that it had been deemed 
adviseable to leave any proposition on this 
subject, to be brought forward by thos 
who were better acquainted with the circum 
stances of those two countries.<-Mr. Hus 
kisson brought in a bill for investing his 
majesty with the rights of the Sierra Leone 
company, which was read a first timer 
Mr. Hobhouse brought up the report of 
the committee on the king’s message, 








Strong objections to the measure of the no- 
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buthe begged to be understood, as by no 
means pledging himself to repeat such a 


_ Mr. Elliot defended the conduct of the 
late administration, 


_grant of 13,000/. founded on a petition, 


Continent, by which the Catholics of Ire- 
_land were precluded from obtaining educa- 


| Wer and receive a foreign education, it 
.¢ided, whether it would not be infinitely 
. Wf, notwithstanding the intimation of the 
Might hon. gent., that parliament would not 


i foture refuse that which it was on all 


for Catholic instruction in Ireland, 








tive to the queen’s house at Frogmore, On 
the motion for the second reading of the 
resolution, Mr. Adam. signified his royal 
highness the prince of Wales’s acquiescence 
init. ‘The resolution was then agreed to, 
nem. con., and a bill ordered accordingly. 
—A new writ was ordered for Rye, in the 
room of earl Clancarty, who, since his elec- 
tion, had accepted the office of one of the 
joint postmasters in Ireland.—A new writ 
was ordered for Rye, in the room of sir 
Jobn Nicholl, who had made his election 
toserve for Bedwin. 

[Roman Catuotic CotLece at May- 
yootH.| The house having resolved it- 
self into a committee of supply, 

Mr. Foster, in moving that the sum of 
13,000/. be granted for defraying the ex- 
pences of the Roman Catholic seminary 
at Maynooth in Ireland, entered into a 
statement on the subject. The additional 
sum of 5000/. by which double the usual 
number of Catholic clergy would be educa- 
ted at Maynooth, had been voted by the 
last parliament, on the recommendation of 
the Jate administration. On enquiry, it 
had been found that a considerable part of 
that sum had already been advanced ; that 
the buildings were in a great state of forward- 
ness, and that if therefore the vote was now 
teduced to its original state, the 8000/. 
would be very much infringed upon by 
these circumstances. It was on this ac- 
count that he now proposed the sum of 
13,0007, to be voted for these purposes; 


proposition in any succeeding year. 


in baving recom- 
mended to parliament the adoption of this 


and expedient in every point of view, more 


especially when the present state of the 


tion abroad, was considered. But, even 
Were the continent in a different situation, 
Were it practicable for the Catholics to go 
seemed to him to be a question easily de- 


more wise and politic to afford them the 
same facilities at home. He trusted, there- 


bands agreed at present should be voted 
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Mr. Hawkins Browne thought his right 
hon, friend (Mr. Foster) had acted, on 
this occasion; with great liberality and 
moderation. He said, if he had been a 
member-of tke Irish parliament, he never 
would have given his assent to establish 
such an anomaly as a college maintained 
within the realm, at the expence of the 
state, to educate aclergy for the purpose 
of propagating a religion contrary and hos- 
tile to the state itself; a religion which 
every member of that house was bound to 
abjure, before he could take his seat ; a reli- 
gion of superstitious, intolerant, and perse- 
cuting principles, and which, however 
friendly he was to toleration and liberty of 
conscience, he was sorry to find so invete- 
rately rooted amongst so great a portion of 
the people of Ireland, and now cherished 
by the sanction of law. He lamented ex- 
tremely, that there were so many Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, and would have no 
objection to agree to the establishment of 
parish schouls for their education, in com- 
mon with Protestants; not like ‘the Protes- 
taut charter-schools, to procure proselytes, 
but where they might be instructed in the © 
fundamental principles of Christianity, in 
which all sects agree. But if the Irish Ca- 
tholics wished to educate their clergy, let 
them do it like the Protestant dissenters, 
at their own cost, instead of loading the 
Protestants of Ireland with taxes for the 
purpose of supporting acollege on their 
account, 

Mr. Windham did not expect that such a 
discussion would have arisen on this sub- 
ject at this moment ; but since it was part 
of a settled plan of the present government, 
and the hon. gent. had taken the lead, he 
should hold it right to follow the ship of 
the line, and get into deep water. The 
hon. gent. had expressed his astonishment 
at the existence of such an anomaly as a 
Catholic college, for the education of a 
Catholic .priesthood, maintained by go- 
vernment in the midst of Ireland, a Pro- 
testant state. The best answer to this was, 
that the case of Ireland itself was an ano- 
maly, where three-fourths of the people ' 
continued Catholics, notwithstanding all 
the legal cruelties, proscriptious, and pri- 
vations for so many hundred ;ears, in order 
to grind them into Protestants, Was it be- 
cause they refused to beécomé proselytes to 
Protestantism, contrary to the conviction 
of their consciences, that they were to have 
no religion at all? If they would conti- 
nue Catholics, was it not better for the 
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state that they should be good, enlightened 
and loyal Catholics, than be left to igno- 
rance, barbarism, or disaffection, under the 
tuition of priests educated in a hostile 
country, of whose principles, or whose fit- 
ness to instruct the king’s subjects, govern- 
ment knew nothing? Was it not better the 
Trish Catholic priesthood should be men 
educated under the very eye of government, 
and be of known character, attached to 
their native land, than men who imbibed 
their education and their political princi- 
ples under the auspices of an enemy? But 
notwithstanding all that the hon. gent. had 
said ‘of the gross superstition and barbarism 
of the Irish Catholics, he conceived itwas no 


more than the gross religion of a gross class of 


people, and not one whit more so than that 


of a very great portion of the Protestants of 


England ; and he begged leave to say, that, 
from every thing he could hear or experi- 
ence, the enlightened and educated Catho- 
lics of this country and of Ireland were not 
inferior in principles, in virtue, or talents, to 
any other description of men any where. 
There was nothing half so barbarous, even 
in the imputed superstition and intolerance 

of the lowest of the Irish Catholics, as the 
cry of ** no popery !” so recently set on foot 
throughout this country, by certain gentle- 
men amongst those opposite to him. 

Mr. Parnell said, he held in his hand the 
Prayer Book used by the Roman Catholics 
in Ireland, out of which, with the per- 
mission of the house, he would read a few 


extracts, for the purpose of shewing that the 
doctrines attributed tothat body of nien were 


either misunderstood or grossly misrepre- 


sented, He accordingly read the following 
sections of that Book :—* 2. It is no matter 


of faith that the church cannot err eitlier in 


‘matters of fact, or in matter of speculation 


or civil policy depending on mere human 
reason, these not being divine revelations 
deposited in the Catholic church.” “3. 
df a General Council, much less a Papal 


Consistory, should presume to depose a 


king and to absolve his subjects from their 
allegiance, no Catholic could be bound to 
submit to such decree.” Hence it follows, 
“4, That subjects of the king of England 


lawfully may, without the least breach of 


any Catholic principle, renounce upon oath 


the teaching or practising the doctrine of 


deposing kings excommunicated for heresy 
by any authority whatsoever, as repugnant 
to the fundamental laws of the nation, as in- 
_ jurious to sovereign power, and as destructive 
to peace and good government.” 6, It is 


no matter of faith to believe that the Poy 
is himself infallible.” “7, Nor do Catholics, 
as Catholics, believe that the Pope has 
direct or indirect authority over the ten. 
poral powers and jurisdiction of princes, 
Hence, if the Pope should pretend to absolye 
or dispense his majesty’s subjects from thei 
allegiance on account of heresy or schisin, 
such dispensation should be vain and null, 
and all Catholic subjects, notwithstandj 
such dispensation or absolution, should be 
still bound in conscience to defend thei 
king and country at the hazard of their lives 
and fortunes (as far as Protestants would 
be bound), even against the Pope himself, 
should he invade the nation.” “ 9 As for 
the king-killing doctrine, or murder of 
princes excommunicated for heresy, it is 
universally admitted in the Catholic church, 
and expressly so declared in the councilof 
Constance, that such doctrine is impious 
and execrable, being contrary to the kaown 
laws of God and nature.” “ 11. Itiss 
fundamental truth in our religion, that no 
power on earth can license men to lie, to 
torswear or perjure themselves, to massacre 
their neighbours, or destroy their native 
country, on pretence of promoting the Ci 
tholic cause or. religion. Furthermore, al 
pardons or dispeneations granted, or pre 
tended to be granted, in order to any such 
ends or designs, could have no other valie 
dity or effect than to add sacrilege and 
blasphemy to the above-mentioned crimes.” 
The book from which he had read these ex: 
tracts, the hon. member assured the hous, 
was in as general’ use and circulation in 
Ireland, and was held in equal respect and 
veneration as the Common Prayer Book oi 
England was in this country. He had 
quoted them for the purpose of shewing, 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland did 
not maintain any principles contrary to the 
constitution of this country. 

Mr. William Smith thought that, ina 
anomalous government, like that of Ireland, 
a Protestant government, taking fromthe 
large body of the Catholics all the tithes of 
the country, was at least bound to provide 
instruction for those Catholics. He thought 
it most expedient and politic, were it to be 
argued onthat ground alone, that the ins 
struction of the Catholics should be inthe 
hands ofthe government. Adverting\ 
the doctrines ¢ontained in the prayer-book, 
extracts from which had just been read by 
an hon. gent., he contended that if sive 
cere in those doctrines, Catholics were 
titled to hold any offices of trust. If th 
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were not supposed to be sincere, it would 
indeed be unsafe to rely upon them, even 
insocial intercourse. The word “ tolera- 
tion” had been very much abused on this 
subject ; and he protested against the false 
and unfounded idea which it had been at- 
tempted to convey by it, that those grant- 
ing toleration were superior to those to 
whom it had been granted. He adverted 
to the conduct of Catharine de Medecis, 
two centuries ago, who was herself a most 
intolerant persecutor, and the author of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew; yet her 
last advice to her son and successor was, to 
establish amongst his subjects freedom of 
teligion. She had tried persecution in vain, 
was convinced of her error, and fully per- 
suaded that differences in religion could 
never be settled by force. What was now 
done, was wise and prudent; and it would 
be still more wise and prudent, if the pre- 
sent administration would resolve to do the 
game again, ata future period, and with 
a better grace. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer protested 
wainst the entertaining of any such belief 
as that he wished to withhold instruction 
from the Ruman Catholics of Ireland. All be 
wished to do was, to protect the Protes- 
tants against the increased and increasing 
influence of the priesthood. He confessed 
he had opposed the extension of this grant 
during the last parllament. But he now 
thought it better, as he believed he was the 
only person in his majesty’s government 
who had seriously opposed it, to accede to 
the proposition of his hon. friend, lest his 
opposition should appear the effect of 
spleen, in endeavouring to make this the 
only exception from the acceding to the 
grants of the last parliament. He belie- 
ved, however, the present was the first in- 
stance in which the house, on the applica- 
tion of the party alone, without any inves- 
tigation in a committee, had granted such 
ab increase as was proposed during the last 
parliament. Had the house gone into a 
committee, was it possible it could have 
come to the resolution of extending the 
Romish priests in Ireland to double their 
present number? Was this the way to ex- 
tend the Protestant religion in that coun- 
ty? Only 100 Protestant clergy were 
¢ducated there annually, yet it was pro- 
Posed to raise the number of Catholic 
Phests to four times that number. The 
hon, member for Norwich (W. Smith) 


had talked as if these priests had been un-- 


der the care of government. ‘This was a 





mistake. All that government had to do 
in the matter was, to bear the expence of 
the establishment. He submitted, that if 
this establishment was to be increased, the 
least thing which could be done was, to 
give government some say in the institution, 
that they might know the manner in which 
the studies were conducted ; have the no- 
mination of the professors ; or, at least, in 
some shape or other, know that they were 
not educating a society of Jesuits, who 
would not be suffered to exist in any other 
part of Europe. We ought toknow, that 
the foreigners who might be employed in 
this seminary were not in actual hostilty 
to us, and that they were not likely to in- 
stil principles inimical to us into the minds 
of those whom they were called on to in- 
struct. He, on the whole, could not help 
thinking, that in increasing the establish- 
ment in question, we were not only sowing 
the seeds of continuance for the Catholic 
religion in Ireland, but, in fact, were do- 
ing what we could to root the Protestant 
religion out of that country. The students 
of the Protestant church, ashe had already 
said, only amounted to 100 yearly ; those 
educated by this eleemosynary institution 
to the Catholic persuasion, already amount- 
ed to 200; and it was proposed to double 
them, or to make them amount to four 
times the number of the Protestant stu- 
dents, thereby giving the Catholic religion 
a four-fold advantage over the Protes- 
tant. 

‘Lord H. Petty said, if a Roman Catho- 
lic establishment in Ireland was allowed, 
they must have an education; and the 
question was, whether that education should 
be in Ireland, or out of it; or whether they 
should have any education at all? If not 
educated in Ireland, the priests would go 
abroad for education, where they would 
meet with tenets more dangerous to our 
constitution. The house would recollect, 
a priesthood must exist in Ireland, and 
that it would be best under the encourage- 
ment and observation of government than 
under any other. The right hon. gent. 
bad talked as if they were shut up from the 
knowledge of government; but surely he 
knew there were five visitors appointed by 
act of parliament, one of whom was the 
lord chancellor of Ireland, who were to 
make a visitation once in three years, or at 
any time on the requisition of the lord 
lieutenant; and, if they did their duty, 
could it be supposed the establishment was 
not under the controul of government? 
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The arguments of the right hon. gent. that 
there were only 100 teachers of the Pro- 
testant religion in the University of Dub- 
lin, while there were 200 Roman Catholic 
priests in the College of Maynooth, went to 
nothing but to strike a balance of igno- 
rance; for, if there were not enough to 
teach the Protestants, it was no reason 
there should not be enough to teach the 

Roman Catholics; they should rather en- 
large the Protestant teachers, than restrain 
or diminish the others, and let the educa- 
tion be open and manly, and not clandes- 
tine and mysterious, as it had formerly 
been. If the right hon. gent. had wanted 
information, he ought to have called for it, 
by a motion, last session, when he opposed 
this measure. [The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer said across the table, that he had 
called for this information, though not by 
motion.J— Lord H. Petty resumed. It was 
extraordinary on a subject connected with 
the national expenditure, that the right bon. 
gent. had not made a distinct motion, 
There was no paucity of the means of edu- 
cation for the Protestant Clergy of Ireland. 
There was Trinity College in Dublin, one 
of the most splendid establishments of the 
kind that existed, hesides the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. At any rate, 
if the mezns of instructing Protestant 
clergy for Ireland were deemed too small, 
let not the means of instructing the Roman 
Catholic clergy therefore suffer; let it not 
be a contest which class should be kept in 
the greater ignorance, but let it be rather 
an emulation how to diffuse over the whole 
country, the greatest possible civilization 
and instruction, 

_ Mr. J. Leslie Foster (member for the 
university of Dublin) hoped, that after the 
allusion that had been mace by the noble 
lord to the place he had the honour to re- 
present, he would be excused saying a few 
words on the subject now before the com- 
mittee. Of the establishment of Maynooth 
College, as a substitution for St. Omer’s, 
he entirely approved. He did not himself 
remember thé circumstances under which 
it was originally founded; but believed, 
from what he had heard, that 8000/. annu- 
ally were voted for the maintenance of 200 
students, and 200 only. The principals 
of that college had, however, now come 

. forward, and asked of parliament 50002. in 

addition, for the erection of buildings suffi- 

ecient to lodge 200 students more. -This 
he could not help thinking was in effect to 
do no less than double the establishment. 





As to the Dublin seminary, the excellent 
system of learning adopted there, had ce. 
tainly induced a number of the Catholic 
gentry to send their sons to that college, 
He believed the number of Roman Catho- 
licstudents considerably above forty. Those 
young gentlemen pursued the same course 
of studies for four years with their Pro. 
testant fellow students, and in returning 

. . oo. fo] 
to their family had a more friendly, libe. 
ral, and just idea of what a Protestant 
was, than they originally had, or perhaps 
could have otherwise obtained. At the 
same time, that college would not forget 
the origin and nature of its institution, 
The gentlemen on the opposite benches 
were, be was sure, too well versed in Irish 
history, not to know that the Dublin Col. 
lege was founded upon Protestant prin- 
ciples, by Elizabeth, and for the growth and 
dissemination of the Protestant religion, 
It was, in fact, a Protestant garrison ina 
land of Catholics; and the learned and re- 
spectable characters at the head of the go- 
vernment of that college, had. uniformly 
acted up to the true spirit of its institu- 
tion. In the reign of James II., the stand 
that college made for her civil and religious 
liberties, would remain vpon honourable 
record, and the late spirit of religious mo- 
deration that induced her to forbear from 
taking any part in the disputes of the day, 
proved that she could forget her resentments 
as well as remember her obligations. 

Mr. Dillon read from a document he 
held in his hand, a statement of the nun 
ber of sinecure livings in Ireland, without 
glebe houses or residences, by which, he 
contended, it appeared that the Roman 
Catholics paid one-tenth of their property to 
a nominal clergy for doing nothing. He 
said, it was no wonder that the Protestant 
church was disrelished by the Irish pea 
sant, when the only way through which be 
knew it was, the exactions of the tithe-proc- 
tor. He concluded with an earnest exhot 
tation to the house, to adopt some modifi- 
cation of tithes in Ireland, as the best pos 
sible way of restoring the people of that 
country to content. : 

Sir John Newport defended the way i 
which the grant had been introduced, and 
asked, why that mode had not been altered 
by the right bon. gent. (Mr. Foster), since 
it had been condemned by his colleague 
the chancellor of the exchequer for Eng 
land? He was glad he had the authority of 
the member for Dublin college bearing 
him out in the assertion made by him in that 
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house, in the former parliament, and which 
theright hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Perceval) 
did not then seem inclined to credit. There 
were three-reasons for encouraging the edu- 
cation of the Roman Catholics in Ireland: 
One, that great lucrative objects were 
withheld from the Roman Catholics, which 
were the greatest incentives in the educa- 
tion of the Protestant. Another was, that 
the Roman Catholics were the poorest or- 
der, and therefore had a claim on the 
overnment to promote their education, 
because they were notable to support their 
own pastors. Anda third was, that Ox- 
ford and Cambridge which were open to 
the Protestants, were shut against the Ro- 
man Catholics; besides, Irish viceroys, in 
the plenitude of their bounty, took good 
care to'carry over to that country a gene- 
rous supply of clergy, who were soon pro- 
vided for on the Irish establishment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an- 
swer to what had fallen from an hon. 
member (Mr. Dillon), assured that hon. 
gent. that the attention of government 
should be early and anxiously directed 
to the abuse complained of, with respect 
to the want of glebe houses, and sinecure 
jivings. He did think with that hon. gent. 
that it was extremely hard, that any man 
should pass away an indolent life upon an 
opulent living, while a poor curate was dis- 
charging the duties of that office for the 
year round, upon a pittance scarcely suffi- 
cientto maintain him. He had before failed 
intwo or three instances, in carrying through 
that house a measure for the regulation of 
rectories and cures; he however now gave 
notice that it was the intention of his majes- 
ty’s present government to submit to the 
consideration of the house, a measure for 
teducing the opulent livings, and out of 
theirabundance making an allowance for 
the poorer curates. It oughtto have been 
done before; he wished that the late go- 
vernment had paid more attention to the 
church in Ireland. 

Lord Howick did not mean to protract 
the debate, nor should he now have risen 
to offer any thing by way of argument on a 
subject that had been so ably argued on 
both sides of the house, had it not been 
» thathe could not sit still after the imputa- 
tion thrown upon the late government by 
the right hon. gent. He challenged the 
right hon. gent. to state an instance in 
which the late government had neglected 
the church in that country. He desired 
the right hon, gent. to ask the primate of 





that country, what he thought of the duke 
of Bedford’s administration as to that head? 
He desired the right hon. gent. to look 
into the secretary of ‘state’s office for the 
home department, and there he would see 
the documents that would prove how far 
the late ministers were guilty of negligence, 
with respect to Ireland; but such a charge 
carried with it all that boldness of asser- 
tion for which that right hon. gent. was so 
characteristic. |The noble lord then ad- 
verted to the conduct of another right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Foster) in coming before the 
house so totally unprepared, without ha- 
ving made the previous enquiries when he 
was in Ireland, and which he might have 
made as visitor of Maynooth college, a con- 
duct that appeared to him to evince a cul- 
pable carelessness and levity. 

Mr. Foster said, that the noble lord had 
charged him with levity. He asked that no- 
ble lord if there was a document to produce 
to the house which could substantiate the 
claim now made upon it, and if there was 
not, he would say that the nable lord, in 
charging him with levity, had oeen guilty 
not only of levity but ignorance. He con- 
tended that no such document could be 
found. 

Lord Howick did not think the right hon. 
gent. could satisfy the house of his diligence 
in office by evading the charge of negligence, 
in resorting to such pitiful excuses, 

Mr. Foster would not call such language 
unparliamentary, but he would pronounce 
it pitiful. 

Lord Howick left it to the house to deter- 
mine: the right hon. gent. had said, he 
could not find any document. He then said, 
he did not say he had made any enquiry; 
and he now said, that he did not say, he 
had not made an enquiry: if such was to 
be the candour and intelligence of the 
Irish chancellor of the exchequer, he could 
not congratulate that country on the ap- 
pointment. 

Colonel Barry said a few words against 
the policy of continuing the grant in future, 
He had been present at all the former de- 
bates on the subject and had not heard of 
these documents. He disapproved of the 


‘wanton and unprovoked asperity with which 
‘the noble lord had treated his right hon, 


friend. 

Mr. Sheridan congratulated the late ad- 
ministration on the honourable testimony 
they had received from the gentleman who 
had just sat down: that gentleman had been 
present at all the former discussions upon 
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this subject, yet; such was. his confidence. in. 
the virtue of the late ministers, that he.ne: 


ver once felt himself called upon to deliver}! 


his sentiments upon the present, subject: 
[ A laugh: ] but now when men, had suc- 
ceeded, for whom they both felt such a dis- 
trust, his patriotic jealousy at once put an 
end to that silent and according, acquies- 
cence to the judgments and sentiments of 
honester men. 

Colonel Barry said, that certainly the di- 
ligent and punctual attendance of his right 
hon. friend to his parliamentary duties, in 
the last sessions, [a laugh,} enabled him to 
remember accurately all that then passed in 
that house. Unfortunately, however, be 
(Col. B.) had spoken on that subject, 
though he did not expect, nor indeed, did it 
appear, that it had made uny great impres- 
sion on his right bon. friend. 

Mr. Sheridan said in answer, that if he 
had not been as vigilant and anxious in his 
attention to his parliamentary duties during 
the last sessions as he usually was, it was 
owing to nothing but his unbounded confi- 
dence in the late administration. [A laugh.] 

Dr. Duigenan denied that the late admi- 
nistration had manifested any solicitude to 
promote the interests of the Protestant re- 
ligion in Ireland. On the contrary, he had 
to state that a bill which he introduced, at 
the instance of several of the archbishops 
and bishops of Ireland, to enforce the resi- 
dence of the clergy, and which bill was a 
transcript of that brought forward in this 
country by sir W. Scott, wag discountenan- 
ced by that administration, and in conse- 
quence rejected. What the administration 
to which he referred had done for the bene- 
fit of the established. church in Ireland, he 
had yet to learn. 

Lord Howick had no idea that the dis- 
inclination of the late government to coun- 
tenance a measure brought forward by the 
learned doctor was likely to depreciate the 
character of that government, either in 
England or Ireland. Therefore he did not 
think it necessary to make any attempt at 
vindicating bimself or his colleagues against 
the learned doctor's accusation. 

Lord Mi/ton observed, that gentlemen, in 
asserting the sufficiency of a certain num- 
ber of clergymen to administer the duties of 
the Catholic religion in Ireland, because 
such a number was thought necessary in 
1795,seemed altogether to exclude the con- 
sideration of those events which had since 
occurred on the continent, which events 
limited the supplies from that quarter, and 


also appeared to forget the growing popula 
‘tion of Ireland. 

_ Mr. Grattan, thought it remarkable, tha 
'while the gentlemen on the other side agreed 
to the resolution, they pursued. a course of 
argument directly against it. Their angy, 
‘ment, indeed, would militate not only 
‘against the proposed increase of the insti. 
tution, but, against its original establish. 
ment. The principle of the original esta. 
blishment was to provide the means of edu. 
cating and domesticating the Catholic cler. 
gy of Ireland, and thus.to protect them from 
the opportunity of imbibing foreign princi. 
ples. With that view, the college of May. 
nooth was instituted, and the state of the 
continent at the time rendered such an jp. 
stitution peculiarly necessary. Did any al- 
teration take place in the state of the con. 
tinent to abate the amount or character of 
that University? It was absurd to say, that 
the same number of Roman Catholic cler. 
gymen would suffice for Ireland now, that 
was thought requisite in 1795 ; for that 
would be to suppose the population at 4 
stand, and nothing could be imagined more 
absurd than to suppose that 200 clergymen 
would be sufficient. ‘There were no less 
than 2400 parishes and 1100 benefices in 
Ireland; and if so many clergymen were 
appointed to instruct one million of Pro 
testants, or rather half that number, for the 
other half at least of those denominated 
Protestants belonged to the different clas- 
ses of dissenters, how could 200 clergymen 
be considered competent to perform the 
ecclesiastical duties of Catholicity to three 
millions of people? The idea was prepos- 
terous. And as tothe expence, the Ca 
tholics were generally unable to educate 
their clergy, and they must be educated at 
the public expence, or they must be igno 
rant and a disgrace to Christianity. The 
expence was trifling, and the object was 
material. . Would any friend to toleration 
in common policy starve religion to save 
the treasury 5000/, ?—The right hon. gent. 
animadverted in terms peculiarly empha 
tical upon the statements of those who dwelt 
upon what they called the uncivilized state of 
Ireland. Some indeed, said the right hoo, 
gent., affect to say that the great body of the 
Irish people are mere savages, I will not 
defend the Irish against such a eharge, but! 
will defend you. If Ireland, after having been 
so many centuries connected with you, | 
not learned enough at least to rescue it from 
the savage state, while the world has bee 
progressively improving, its connection wit 
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your country has not been a blessing, but a 
quisance. I will ‘never hear, added the 
fight hon. gent., any reflection upon the 
morals or manners of my country without 
rising to resist it. I shall always protest 
inst any reflections upon acountry to 
which 1 owe so much—to which you oweso 
much—which is still ready to serve you, 
aud from which, I trust, you will continue 
to derive the most‘active and ardent sup- 
port.—The resolution was then agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, July 16. 

{Minures.] A new writ was ordered 
forthe borough of Orford, in the room of 
lord Robert Seymour, who having been also 
elected for the county of Caermarthen, had 
made his election to serve for that county. 
—The speaker informed the house, that he 
‘had received a letter from Samuel Smith, 
esq., who, having been elected for Midhurst 
and’ Leicester, had made his election to 
serve for Leicester. A new ‘writ was then 
ordered for Midhurst.—-Mr. Hobhouse re- 
ported from the committee, to whom the 
resolution of the house of the 11th day of 
Feb. 1789, respecting the Recognizances 
tobe entered into by any person having 
presented a petition to this house, complain- 
ing of an undue election, was referred ; that 
the committee had come to the following 
fesolution ; “* That, so far as the said reso- 
lution respects the notice required to be 
given by the petitioner to the sitting mem- 
ber or members, or their known agent or 
agents, of the time and place of the inten- 

ded examination of the sufficiency of the 
surety or sureties to be named in any re- 
cognizance, and of the names, additions, 
and places of abode of such sureties, if the 
petitioner shall not have been able to find 
‘and serve the sitting member or his known 
agent or agents, and if he shall thereupon 
have obtained an order froin the house en- 
‘larging the time for entering into his reco- 
ghizance, it shall be sufficient for the peti- 
tioner to give the said notice in writing, 
teven days at least previous to such exami- 
nation, to the clerk of the house of com- 
“Mons, who shall enter the same in a book 
to be kept for that purpose, which shall be 
open to the inspection of all persons con- 
cerned.” Ordered, that the said resolution 
be printed.—Mr. C. Dundas moved, that 
the order of the house of the 24th of Nov. 

1699, ** That the chairman’ of the Commit- 
‘tee for any Private bill do not sit thereupon, 

without a week’s public notice thereof set up 


in the lobby,” and which was, upon ‘the 
15th of Feb. 4700, declared to' be a stand- 
ing Order, be read : and the same being 
read, it was ordered, That committee be 
appointed to take the same into considera- 
tion, for the purpose of enabling the chair- 
man, in all cases where the house has given 
power to the committee, to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records, to issue an order 


accordingly, so that such persons, papers, 
and records may be had in readiness for the 


committee to proceed upon at the expira- 


tion of the week’s notice ; and that they do 

report the same, with their opinion there- 

upon, to the house. 

[Breacu or Privitece—CompPLaint 

RESPECTING THE Poote Writ.}] Mr. 

Jeffery, pursuant to notice, rose to call the 

attention of the house to a circumstance, 

which was not only a violation of law, but 

a'high breach of the privileges of that house. 

On the 29th of April, the writs were issued, 

as he understood, for the general election, 

and amogst the other writs, one for the 

election of Burgesses to serve in parliament 
for the town and county of the town of Poole. 

He had been informed by the messenger of 
the great seal, that this writ had been de- 
livered immediately by him to-Mr, Jonathan 
Brundrett, chief clerk to Mr. Lowten, in the 
Temple, to be sent to the sheriff of Poole. 

When he called upon Mr. Lowten, to en- 
quire whether the writ had been sent, he was 
informed, that it had been sent three hours 
before ; and on asking to whom nie writ bad 
been sent, he received a rude answer de- 
clining to state to whom, and accompanied 
with an observation, that it had been sent 
down in opposition to himself. It was not 
till the 20th of May that the sheriff gaveno 
tice, that the election would be held on the 
25th of May, and inconsequence, sir Richard 
Bickerton, one of the lords of the admiralty, 
and hirnself, who had gone downto Poole 
when the writs were issued, expecting that 
the election would come on immedia.ely, 
with several of the electors ofthat city, 
were detained there three weeks to their 
great inconvenience. Heshouldnot detain 
the house by dwelling upon the motives of 
the conduct of which he complained, but 
should only state, that’as partiesran high 
in the town, and the numbers were nearly 
balanced, the delay had been ‘resorted to, 
in order to give an opportunity to one per- 
son, who would not have been of age to 
vote till the 22d of May, time to attain the 
proper age to vote. The consequence was 





a special return with respect to the two other 
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candidates ; he having been the only per- 
son actually returned. He should not 
trouble the house farther at present, on the 
subject, than by moving, that Mr. Stain- 
forth, messenger of the great seal, who 
was attending in the lobby, should be called 
to the bar, to be examined relative to the 
business. 
Mr. Creevey wished to know what breach 
of privilege the hon, member complained of. 
The Speaker said, it was his duty to an- 
swer that question. Undoubtedly, any 
person who detained a writ issued for the 
election of a member of that house, was 
guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour, 
the highest which that house knew, be- 
cause such conduct had the effect of keeping 
the representatives of the people,who ought 
to be in the house, for the time, out of it. 
Mr. Stainforth was then brought to the 
bar, and stated, that he had received the 
writ for Poole a little after twelve o’clock, 
on the 30th of April, and delivered it with- 
in less than two hours after to Mr. Brun- 
drett, chief clerk of Mr. Lowten, for the 
purpose of being forwarded with all possible 
expedition to the sheriff of Poole. Mr, 
Siainforth then withdrew, and Mr. T. Low- 
ten and Mr. Jonathan Brundrett were or- 
dered to attend the house to-morrow, 
[Voutuntezrs.] Sir Thomas Turton, in 
rising to make his motion, in pursuance of 
his notice, for a return of the efiective 
strength of the Volunteers, felt it impossible 
not to participate in the satisfaction of the 
house and of the public, that a noble lord, 
whow he did not then see in his place, was 
to-morrow to bring forward a proposition in 
which this part of the national force would 
be adequately provided for.. There was a 
return similar to that he wished to call for 
before the house, presented in December 
last, but as he knew that it was inaccurate 
with respect to three or four regiments, he 
was sorry that it could not be seen from it 
how far it was to be depended on. It was 
peculiarly desirable, in the present situation 
of the country, to know what was the effec- 
tive strength of its Volunteer force ; asit 
was not to be concealed that that force had 
greatly decreased in consequence of the dis- 
couragements which it had met with. He 
was convinced, however, that the Volun- 
teers were sound at heart, and that, with a 
little encouragement, they would again fall 
into their ranks ; and, in the present state 
of the country, they should look to the Vo- 
lunteers principally for the defence of the 
country. He should conclude by moving, 
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that there be laid before the house a retym 




























































of the effective strength of the Volunteer 
force of Great Britain and Ireland, digtip, 
guishing cavalry from infantry, to the lateg } 
period to which the same can be made out, | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had yy : 
objection to the motion, as he thought that P 
every information on this subject should ke P 
afiorded to the house, But he apprehend. 
ed that the hon. baronet would be disap. 
pointed, if he expected more accurate jp. i 
formation in this return than in that which be 
had been laid on the table in December last, 
The inspecting field-officers had then ben '# 
done away, and the returns were made by Pe 
the commanding officers of the corps, with. p 
out any check on the part of government, : 
These inspecting field-officers had been only es 
just appointed ; and, though they might have 
made returns of a few corps, the great mass P 
of the returns, which by the law were tobe vi 
made every three months, would still rest thad 
on the same authority as the returns to By, 
which the hon. bart. had alluded, r 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre contended, that if any Me 
relaxation had taken place in the zeal of the a 
Volunteers, it was because there did not rd 
appear the same occasion for their service, Bj, 4 
and that, when the enemy should againap § 4... 
pear on the coast, they would again rally thei 
round their standards. If the Volunteers # 4... 
had been worked, as formerly, he was sure eb te 
their numbers would have diminishet B 4, , 
The measures of the late administration § 4,,, 
respecting them, he insisted, were wise bill 
He felt warm on this. subject, becausele # 
had commanded Volunteer corps ever since Poy 
1794, and he knew them to be attached to He's 
their sovereign and the constitution, Whilt # ... 
he had a limb to stand upon, he shouldbe P a 
found at his post, and he was persuaded on 
the Volunteers would be found to adber is 
steadily to the principles upon which they bill’ 
associated. fortai 
Sir 7’, Turton replied, and contendedtht 4, : 
such discouraging language as “ armed de det 
mocracy,” ‘‘depositaries of panic,” &c.which nlc 
had been applied to them in parliament al Hy, 
principally tended to diminish the numbes ae 
of the Volunteers. It was impossible sr his i 
them, having the feelings of men, tobe @ i 
sensible to terms of reproach, and it} bill . 
quired all the influence of their officer! brows 
keep them from shewing their sense ofthat bia ) 
by withdrawing from their corps. He tlie, 
raised the corps he now commanded, in 1794 ie : 
and had the satisfaction to state, that wha difical 
ever provocation might have been given cans, 
. ’ 





the Volunteers, his corps had not bea 
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fluenced by it.—The motion was then agreed 


to. 

{East-InprIa Company’s Bonps BILL.] 
Mr. Grant moved the order of the day, for 
the second reading of the East-India Com- 
pany’s Bonds bill, On the question being 
put, 

Mr, Creevey rose, not to negative the se- 
cond reading of this bill, but to move that 
the second reading of it be put off, till the 
East-India accounts now printing, should 
be in the hands of members. ‘The house 
was not in possession of any documents to 
prove the expediency of agreeing to such 
ameasure, ‘This was the first instance in 
which that house had been called upon to 
pass such a measure, without previous en- 
quiry into the grounds upon which it was 
founded, by having the petition referred to 
acommittee of the house to examine iuto 
its allegations. There were at present two 
budgets in arrear, and the last accounts of 
the India company, to which the house 
could resort for information, shewed the af- 
fairs of the company to be in a ruinous 
state. By these accounts it appeared, that 
there was an excess of above two millions 
inthe company’s foreign expenditure over 
their revenue, and a loss of 2,200,0002. in 
their trade at home. Under these circum- 
stances, and whilst the company had a debt 
ofseventeen millions at home, payable at 
the option of the holders, he did not think 
that parliament would do right to pass this 
bil without enquiring what means the 
company had of discharging, as well their 
former “debt, as this new incumbrance. 
He'should therefore, notwithstanding the 
prospect held out by the hon. director op- 
posite, of a permanent peace, and conse- 
quent prosperity of the affairs of the com- 
pany, move: as an amendment, that the 
bill be read a second time on this day 
fortnight, 

Mr. Grant replied, that though the hon. 
member might be actuated, by a desire to 
ptomote the public interest, he took the 
Wong course in his speech, for his argu- 
ments. were founded in ignorance, not in 
his knowledge of the subject. ‘The sole 
itd simple reason for bringing forward the 
bill before the India accounts could be 
brousht under the consideration of the 
hose was, that if that course had not been 
taker, the bill could not be passed this ses- 
tion, The hon. member was aware how 
tiffcult it was to prepare the India ac- 
cbunits; so as that they could be presented 
Wa form to be intelligible to the members 

Vou, IX. 


of that house. He was sorry to find an 
hon. gent. who had filled the situation 
lately held by that hon. member, so igno- 
rant of the affairs of the company as to make 
the assertions he had done. It was true 
that by the accounts on the table ‘there ap- 
peared a deficit at home of above 2,200,000/. 
which the hon. member had stated to be 
the amount of the company’s loss on their 
trade, whereasit had arisen from the quantity 
of stores and other articles which were 
necessarily sent out in consequence of the si- 
tuation in which the company’s settlements 
were placed. By the plan adopted in 1802 
for the liquidation of the company’s debt, 
it had been recommended to send out from 
Europe considerable quantities of bullion, 
in order to avoid the necessity of making 
loans on improvident terms in India. This 
had been done in 1803, 4, and 5; but the 
sums and bullion so sent had been applied 
to the purposes of the wars that then ex- 
isted, so that no reduction of the debt had 
taken place. So also, when the system in 
India had been changed by marquis Corn- 
wallis, considerable sums had been sent 
out, not for commercial purposes, but for 
the general expenditure of the presidencies 
in India. Under these circumstances, the 
company, though by law authorized to in- 
crease their funded stock, had applied to 
parliament for authority: to issue bonds, 
and this was a much better course for the 
public, besause, if the stock of the company 
should not be worth any thing, it would be 
irretrievable to the holders, whereas the 
bonds might or might not be taken at the 
option of the individuals who might specu- 
late in such securities. What he had said 
with respect to the prospect of peace, was 
founded on the report made by the gover- 
nor-general, and he was persuaded that the 
jealousies of the native powers had been 
extinguished by- the conciliating dispositiou 
manifested towards them by our govern. 
ment. Qn all these grounds, he should 
vote that the bill be now read a second time. 

Lord Folkestone defended the statement 
of his hon. friend, as to the situation of the 
East-India company’s affairs, and contend- 
ed forthe propriety of deferring the dis- 
cussion, till the papers now printing should 
be in the hands of the members. He pro- 
tested against the implied guarantees that 
would be given to the security of the bonds, 
without sufficient investigation of the state 
of the company’s affairs. To issue the 
bonds without such a guarantee, would be 
to delude the public. 
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Lord Howick insisted upon the propriety 
of waiting till the documents now printing 
should be before the house. The impor- 
tance and extent of the measure to be pro- 
posed to-morrow, for the defence of the 
country, would involve details, which 
would, in all probability, keep parliament 
sitting for so long a time, as to allow full 
opportunity to pass this measure after am- 
ple discussion. The state of the East-In- 
dia company was such, that if the house 
could not in this session, go into a par- 
ticular investigation of the company’s af- 
fairs, it ought at least to pledge itself by a 
resolution to do so in the next. He ex- 
patiated on the declining state of the com- 
pany’s investments and sales; on the in- 
creased dangers menacing our Indian pos- 
sessions from the increased power of Bona- 
parte, whose hostile designs against our In- 
dian empire were wellknown. He insisted 
also on the instability of the peace.with the 
native powersin India. He was of opi- 
nion, that those who should advance mouey 
on the credit of these bonds would have a 
claim upon the public, if the company 
should prove unable to discharge them. 
{Certainly not, said Mr.Grant,] ‘That was, 
in his opinion, at least doubtful. If the 
company could raise the money on itsown 
credit, why did it come to parliament? If 


the sanction of parliament was necessary, + was the best mode of granting that relief, 


it was in order to give the bonds a cre- 
dit, which implied a sanction, amount- 
ing virtually to a guarantee, 

Mr. &. Dundas defended the raising of 
money upon bonds, in preference to the 
augmentation of the company’s capital, 
which the corapany was already by law en- 
titled to make. With respect to the ur- 
gency of passing the bill soon, he believed 
it was strictly a private bill, and must of 
course be reported this day se’nnight, or 
fall to the ground. ‘This, however, the 
house might dispense with. With respect 
to the state of the company’s affairs, though 
expensive wars had brought on heavy 
charges, the Indian empire was as little 
ruined by those heavy charges, as this 
country was by the heavy wars it had to 
sustain in Europe.’ Neither did the failure 
of commercial speculations in one or two 
years imply absolute ruin. ‘The West-In- 
dia merchants also were under difficulties : 
but nobody thought of saying they were in 
danger of being ruined. He denied that 
the passing of this bill amounted to a gua- 
Fantee on the part of parliament. It might 
as well be argued, that parliament would 


a 





be guarantee to the increase of the capital 
which the company had already power to 
make by act of parliament. 

Dr. Laurence, as a member of parlias 
ment, ignorant on this subject, and entitled 
to information, contended, that no far. 
ther proceedings should ‘be had on this 
measure, without full inspection of such do. 
cuments as could be had. ‘There would be 
abundant time for this. It was generally 
understood that the session could not be 
terminated in less than five weeks, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it strange, that, as this measure had been 
agreed to by the late board of controul, it 
should now be opposed by the secretary to 
that board (Mr. Creevey). He denied that 
parliament, in passing the bill, guaranteed 
the bonds. ‘The present high price of the 
company’s stock, 180 per cent., was a sufii- 
cient proof of the company’s credit, and 
the stability of its funds, without the aid 
of parliament. The present discussion 
was, at least, a sufficient notice that par- 
liament gave no sanction. The parliament 
was never supposed to sanction the West- 
India dock company, or any other private 
speculating company, when an act was 
passed, enabling such company to increase 
its capital. It was allowed on all hands, 
that the company wanted relief, and_ this 


Sir 4. Wellesley supported the measure, 
and maintained the propriety of proceed- 
ing upon it without delay. ‘The company’s 
investments had been fully attended to, 
The difficulties arose from the state of the 
continental market, goods to the amount of 
7,000,000/. being on hand. ‘The territo. 
rial revenue in India, afforded a surplus of 
1,000,000/, above the expenditure. The 
late wars bad rendered our empire more 
secure against any attempt from the native 
powers. 

Lord Morpeth recommended a minute 
investigation of the company’s affairs, with 
a view to acomplete settlement. Tempo 
rary arrangements were indeterminate and 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Lambd thought parliament bound to 
investigate the solvency of the parties to 
whom it granted power to raise money, and 
of course responsible in the event-of thes 
parties proving insolvent.—The question 
being put,. a division took place, 

For reading the bill a 2d time now, 4 
Against it... 6 ee eee eee 
The bill was accordingly read a second time 
and ordered to be committed on Monday, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 17. 

{Intso Giese Houses Bity.] The or- 
der of the day being read for the second 
reading of the Irish Glebe Houses bill, 

The Earl of Hardwicke said, he should 
wish the bill to be postponed for further 
consideration, to Thursday next. He con- 
ceived the bill to be superfluous: an act 
having passed in the year 1803 granting 
the sum of 56,000/. the same as proposed 
by the present measure, for building Glebe 
Houses in different parts of Ireland. All, 
therefore, that was required, was to carry 
that act into execution; and it was with 
the view of enquiring into the causes of its 
having hitherto remained a dead letter, 
that he proposed to put off, for a few days, 
the second reading of the bill now on the 
table. 

The Earl of Suffolk understood the rea- 
son of not executing the act passed five 
years. ago, to be the want of sufficient secu- 
ities for the due appropriation of the mo- 
ney. ‘This was, however, a very unsatisfac- 
tory reason, because the clerical livings 
might be taken as securities. Something 
ought certainly to be done in the business. 
Ata time when the extension of the privi- 
leges of the Catholics was so much objected 
to, surely means should be taken for spread- 
ing more generally the Protestant worship, 
by increasing the: facilities of attendance 
upon it. He had no doubt that the resi- 
dence of the established clergy in their re- 
spective parishes would be productive of 
many converts to the Protestant faith. 
Upon this point he could speak from a fact 
Within his own knowledge. What was con- 
‘siderered the pattern regiment of the ar- 
tillery at Woolwich consisted of Irish Ro- 
man Catholics, and of these, as there was 
nota Roman Catholic Chapel within a con- 
venient distance, avery considerable num- 
‘ber of them spontaneously attended the es- 
tablished church, Of the dissenters, very 
few, if any, did so: but: that might ‘arise 
ftom there being several meeting houses 
in the neighbourhood to which they might 
fesort. Among the Roman Catholic troops 
atthe depédt in the Isle of Wight, he be- 
lieved there were few who frequented the 
established church, because they had an op- 
portunity of attending divine service at 
Cowes, according to their own system. Here 

could not but advert to an expression 
vhich fell the other evening from high autho- 
ity(the Lord Chancellor). Their lordships 

been told, that the Catholics were within 


the paleoftheconstitution. Ifhewasrightly 
informed, an instance had occurred, in which 
the Catholic soldiers at Cowes were com- 
pelled, under threats of punishment, to at- 
tend the established church: and if such a 
proceeding was to be. permitted, it was 
clear that the Catholics were not within the 
pale of the constitution.—The earl of Hard- 
wicke’s motion was then put, and agreed to. 

[Derence or Tue Country.] The 
Earl of Suffolk then rose to state, that be- 
fore he left town, on his necessary avoca- 
tions, he should feel it his duty to address 
their lordships on the military defence of 
the country. He was appreliensive that 
the proposition to be brought forward in 
the other house would come before their 
lordships too late to admit of his delivering 
his sentiments upon it. He should there- 
fore state what he had to say on Monday. 
He begged leave to remind the house, that 
his advice had been followed in many of 
the points which he had repeatedly urged on 
theirattention. There still, however, remain- 
ed much to be done towards an efficient sys- 
tem ofdefence. He mustat the same time in- 
timate, that some of the observations which 
he might have to make, were of so delicate 
a nature, that he was apprehensive he 
should be under the unpleasant necessity of 
clearingthe bar. He wished it to be under- 
stood, that nothing but an imperious sense 
of duty could induce him to move for the 
exclusion of strangers. [Here there was a 
cry of order!] He was aware that he was 
not altogether in order, but he was unwill- 
ing that the public should conceive that he 
wished to conceal from them any proceed- 
ing but such as a due regard for their own 
interests and safety required to be kept se- 
cret.—On his lordship’s motion, the house 
was ordered to be summoned for Monday. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, July 17. 
[ComPpLAINT RESPECTING THE PooLs 
Writ.] On the motion of Mr. Jeffery, the 
house proceeded to the further considera- 
tion of the enquiry into the causes of the 
detention of the writ for holding the late 
election at Poole.—Mr. Jonathan Brundrett 
being in attendance, pursuant to an order 
of the house, was called in and exainined. 
He stated that he was a solicitor, acting as 
clerk to Mr. Lowten: that immediately 
after he bad taken out the writ from the 
crown-office, he had handed it over toa 
gentleman who he expected would have 
forwarded it with all possible expedition. 





. 
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He professed the most respectful deference 
for the authority and privileges of the 
house, and declared, that if he had offended 
against either, it was altogether without in- 
tention. On being questioned more than 
once from whom he had received the writ, 
he answered, from Mr. Stainforth of the 
crown office. On being questioned as to 
the person by whom he had been employed 
to take out the writ, he pleaded his ho- 
nourable feelings as a bar to his answering, 
and entreated the indulgence of the house 
for his silence. On this, Mr. Brundrett was 
ordered to withdraw. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
when the situation, education, and charac- 
ter in life, of the witness were considered, 
his hesitation to answer the question put to 
him could not be imputed to mere igno- 
rance. . Butas it did not become the house 
to take any rigorous step without explana- 
tion, he proposed that Mr. Brundrett be 
again called in, and that the Speaker should 
explain to him, that the house could not 
allow the ground he had laid down for re- 
fusing to answer the question put by its authu- 
rity.—Mr. Brundrett being again called in, 

The Speaker informed him, that the house 
did not admit the excuse he had offered, 
and repeated the question to him two or 
three times, by whom he had been em- 
ployed to take out the writ? Mr. Brundrett 
persisted in declining to answer the ques- 
tion, and threw himself upon the indul- 

ence of the house. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer saw no 
option for the house in the contumacy 
of the witness, but to commit him to the 
custody of the serjeant at arms. 

The Speaker suggested, that the first 
question to be put was, that Jonathan 
Brundrett, having refused to answer the 


question put to him by the authority of the; 


house, was guilty of a high breach of pri- 
vilege.—A resolution to this effect having 
been put, was agreed to, nem. con. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as the house had so unanimously de- 
clared its sense of the offence committed 
ayainst its authority, by the refusal of the 
witness to answer, it remained for him only 
to follow up the unanimous resolution of 
the house by the usual motion in such 
cases. He therefore moved, that Jonathan 
Brundrett be, for his said offence, com- 
mitted to his majesty’s gaol of Newgate. 

Mr. Barham suggested, that it might be 
a sense of professional duty towards the 
person who had employed him, that had 










































caused the silence of the witness: the 
courts of law allowed great latitude in this 
respect, and though the witness might have 
erroneously applied the principle here, 
some consideration was due to the habi- 
tual force of a professional obligation, 
It was besides a fact well known to most 
of the members in the house, that great 
exertions were in almost every case of con- 
tested electivn made to obtain the writ, 
with a view to fix the day of the election 
as it might suit the convenience of the 
party possessing it. It was a species of 
hypocrisy that he could not join in, to 
know and avow out of doors, that sucha 
practice universally prevailed, and to cry, 
oh horrible! and oh monstrous! as if it 
was a most outrageous calumny, when such 
things were mentioned within doors, If 
the practice was felt to be in itself an abuse, 
or to be liable to abuse, it would be more 
becoming the wisdom of the house to ap. 
ply a general remedy, than to punish any 
individual trespass with extreme severity, 
He thought it would be sufficient punish. 
ment to commit Mr. Brundrett to the cus 
tody of the serjeant at arms. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer contend 
ed for the right of the house to investigate 
all the proceedings with respect to the 
writ. Ifthe witness persisted in his refusal 
to answer, he might, in so doing, be am- 
bitious to raise his professional character; 
but that ambition was no reason why the 
house should restrain itself in the investi- 
gation which its constitution and character 
prescribed, nor in the exercise of the 
means it possessed of rendering that inves 
tigation effectual. The question was per 
fectly legal, and the excuse offered was to- 
tally insufficient. 

Lord Howick observed upon the’ gené 
rality of the practice of taking out wrt 
with a view to the convenience of the pat 
ties taking them out, in giving them a dis- 
cretion to fix the time of the election, Some 
general remedy ought to be applied. Three 
parliaments ago the writ for Northumber- 
land had been offered to him, with aview 
that he should consult his convenience i 
the use of it, He declined the offer, des 
ring that it should be transmitted to the 
returning officer, and intimating that ifany 
improper delay occurred he would complain 
to the house of it. He would ask the 
secretary of the treasury (Mr. Huskisson), 
if there were not other instances also of bis 
favour in issuing the writs. When the shel 
of Westmoreland sent for the writ for the 























porough of Appleby, for the election, by 
which he now held his seat, he found it 
was issued to another person, who used it 
according to his own convenience: the 
abuse ought to be removed by a general 
remedy, and not by ineffectual severity in 
aparticular instance : Mr. Brundrett stood 
rather in the light of a person questioned 
asto his being implicated ina criminal act, 
than as a mere witness. If he were not a 
party, but questioned merely as to the 
crime of his employers, the professional 
rinciple ought to protect him. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
witness had already acquitted himself by 
immediately handing over the writ. An 
attorney was not protected from answering, 
where he himself was a party. 

Mr. Bathurst and Mr. Yorke, on areview 
of all the circumstances, voted for the 
motion. 


Mr, Huskisson defended the treasury 


from the imputation of interfering with the 


issuing of the writs. 

Lord Ossulston alluded to acase, where 
he knew of an order being sent from the 
treasury not to deliver out the writ to any 
person in Opposition to ministers, and this 
too at a time previous to its being known 
that the place was actually vacant. 

Lord Howick imagined the bon. secre- 
tary of the treasury would better under- 
stand the hint he had thrown about, if he 
enquired what had been done in the case 
of the writ for the university of Cambridge. 

Mr. Sharpe, from his confidence in the 
veracity of the hon, member (Mr. Jeffery), 
and from the contumacy of the witness, felt 
himself bound to vote for the motion of 
committal—Mr, Montague spoke to the 
same effect. 

Mr. W. Smith candidly confessed, as he 
believed most members conversant with 
contested elections might do if they would, 
that he had himself made an arrangement 
to get out a writ early for the advantage of 
afriend of his; but, upon application, he 
found that the opposite party had been still 
more active and successful. He hoped a 
general remedy would be provided by an 
obligation to issue the writ only to the re- 
turning officer. He deprecated the severe 
punishment of an individual case in. the pre- 
sent general practice., He thought a com- 
mittal, ought now to take place; but the 
excuses that had been offered would be 
inesistible grounds of liberation as soon as 
#motion to that effect could be made. 

« Dr, Laurence hoped this discussion would 
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lead to a general. remedy of the evil com- 
plained of, and that not only a fair issue of 
writs would be the consequence, but also a 
fair and impartial intimation of intended 
dissolutions, instead of a partial communi- 
cation to a favoured set after the departure 
of the post on a Saturday, allowing that set 
the advantage of a priority of two days on 
the canvass. 

Mr. Dent said a few words in vindica- 
tion of the messenger of the great seal, the 
officer concerned in issuing the writs. 

Mr. Smith, in explanation said, he did not 
mean to say any thing to the disadvantage 
of that officer; but merely to state the im- 
propriety of the general usage in these mat- 
ters as it stood at present.—The question 
being put, it was ordered that Mr, Brun- 
drett be committed to Newgate. 

Mr. Jeffery then moved, ‘that Mr. Low- 
ten be called in, having first stated, that on 
hearing at the crown office, that the writ had 
been taken out by Mr. Lowten’s clerk, be 
had gone to Mr, Lowten’s chambers, who 
refused to tell him to whom it had been 
sent, but said very rudely, that it had been 
delivered three hours before to a person in 


‘the city, who had sent it to Poole; he 


would not tell to whom, but added, ** ifit 
is any satisfaction to you to know, it is 
gone in opposition to you.” 

Mr. Lowten was then called in, and in 
the course of a long examination, stated, 
that he neither directed Brundrett to take 
out the writ, nor knew who did. On being 
asked whether, having stated to Mr. Jeffery 
that the writ had been sent to Poole three 
hours before, he had himself sent, or was 
privy to its being sent, by any other person? 
Mr. Lowten begged to know, what the hon. 
member meant bythe word privy? On 
being informed that it was meant to enquire 
whether he had any knowledge, direct, or 
indirect, be said he had not; that he had 
merely ordered Brundrett to give it to the 
persons in the city who had employed him 
to take it out. He could not. answer pre- 
cisely what hehad said to the hon. member; 
he had, he believed, said, that the writ had 
been sent into the city three hours before. 


| He had not said it had been sent to Poole, 


at least he knew nothing of the fact of i's 
having been so sent. The hon. member 
was very pertinacious, and would not take 
the answer thus given him, but Mr. Lowten 
told him he would give no other. He did 
not say the writ was gone, in opposition to 
the hon. member, his connections, orshis 
opponents. On this difftrence between the 
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statement of Mr. Jeffery and Mr. Lowten, 
as to what passed at this interview, some 
questions arose as to who were present. 
After some remonstrances on the part of 
‘Mr. Lowten, as to the impropriety of ex- 
amining who was with him upon private 
business, he stated, that it was Mr. Bryant, 
attorney, and that Mr. Jeffery was accom- 
panied by Mr, Graves, of the same pro- 
‘fession, Mr. Bryant was no clerk nor 
assistant of his. When he ordered Brundrett 
to give the writ to the persons who employ- 
ed him in the city, he referred to Messrs. 
Ambrose and James Weston, attorneys. 
He knew no reason for their employ- 
ing Brundrett to take out the writ, ex- 
cept that he was nearer to the crown- 
office than they, and that he was em- 
ployed to take out writs for him. Whenso 
many enquiries were afterwards made about 
the writ at his chambers, he thought it 
right to send Brundrett in person to enquire 


after it at Poole; Brundrett was his confi-. 


dential clerk, and he was anxious to have 
his character set clear in the business. Mr. 
Lowten was then ordered to withdraw, and 
the farther consideration of the business was 
adjourned to Monday,when Mr. W. Bryant, 
Mr. W. Graves, Messrs. Ambrose and James 
Weston, were ordered to attend on the 
motion of Mr. Jeffery. 

Mr. Barham moved, that the messenger 
of the great seal be also ordered to attend, 
in order to explain the circumstances re- 
Jating to the issue of the writs.: 

Mr. Huskisson seconded the motion. 
He was anxious to shew, that no influence 
was exercised by the treasury.—The mes- 
senger was accordingly ordered to attend 
-on Monday. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, July 18. 

{Minutes.] New writs were ordered 
for the borough of Helstone, in the room of 
Mr. Richards, who since bis election, had ac- 
cepted the office of steward of his majesty’s 
Chiltern Hundreds; and for the borough 
of Appleby, in the room of lord Howick, 
who, since his election, had accepted the 
-office of steward of the Hundred of. East 
Hendred.—Mr. G. Galway Mills took the 
oaths and his seat.—Mr. Jeffery, in ccn- 
sequence of the illness of one of the witnes- 
ses, postponed the proceedings of the Poole 
‘writ, to Thursday next.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gave notice, that, on Mon- 
day, he should bring ina Bill for continuing 
the commission of military Inquiry. 
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HOUSE OF COMNONS. 
Monday, July 20. 

{Minures.]’ Mr. Mellish presented ge. 
veral petitions from the ministers, church. 
wardens, and overseers of the poor of dif. 
ferent parishes in the city of London, against 
Mr. Whitbread’s bill for the Education and 
Relief of the Poor. The petitions wer 
respectively ordered to lie on the table tij] 
the second reading of the Poor Relief bill, 
and referred to the committee on the Paro. 
chial School bill. Similar petitions wey 
presented from the magistrates of Surrey, 
and from different places, which were dis. 
posed of in a similar way.—A Dew writwas 
ordered for the Borough of Winchelseain the 
room of sir F, F. Vane, bart. who since his 
election had accepted the office of steward 
of the Chiltern Hundreds.—Sir C. Pole 
presented a petition from R. Eyre, esq. re 
lative to a sum of 59,000/. remaining un. 
paid of the proceeds of a Dutch Factory, 
captured in the year 1781, at the capture 
of which the petitioner commanded his ma 
jesty’s sloop of war, Nymph. ‘The petition 
praying a compensation out of the public 
money, was consented to on the part of the 
crown, by tbe chancellor of the exche. 
quer, who did not thereby pledge bim- 
self as to what course might be afterwards 
adopted with respect to the petition— 
The Attorney-General brought up a bill 
to amend the 40th of the king, concerning 
the personal and other property of the 
king and of the Queen consort for the time 
being ; which was read a first time.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, pursuant to 
notice, moved for and obtained leave to 
bring in a bill, to continue the Commission 
of Military Inquiry. The bill was t 
continue the commission to June next, 
and he proposed this limit, not because 
he expected they could bring their labours 
to a close in that time, but at the desire of 
the commissioners, who wished that parlia- 
ment should have the power of considering 
‘then, how far it might be expedient to 
continue the commission after that period. 
—Mr. Cochrane Johnstone moved, that 
there be laid-before the house, an account 
of all balances to the latest period, foror 
against the army agents, as far as the same 
could be ascertained. Also, a statement 
of the fund for granting pensions to the 
Widows of Officers, the names of the pét- 
sons upon the list; the amount of te 
pension to each, and the time when they 
were placed in the list. Also, an accoutl 





of the application-of all sums that had beea 
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ted by parliament to the compassion- 
ate list, the names of the persons on the 
list, the amount of allowance to each, and 
the times when they were respectively 
placed on the list. Ordered. — The East- 
India Bond’s bill went through acommittee. 
After some enquiries from lord A. Hamil- 
ton, as to the grounds and objects of the 
meastire, which were replied to by Mr, 
Grant, in a short statement, the same in 
substance with what he had said in the 
prior stages of the business, the report was 
ordered to be received on Thursday. 
[BREACH OF PriviILeEGE—ComMPLAINT 
RESPECTING THE PooLte Wait.) Mr. 
Barham stated, that he heldinhishand a pe- 
tition from Mr. Jonathan Brundrett, now a 
prisoner in Newgate, offering to answer the 
questions which the house might put to 
him, and expressing sorrow for having 
incurred the displeasure of the house. It 
happened, unfortunately, that, upon the 
motion of an hon. gent. (Mr. Jeffery), the 
further consideration of the business was 
postponed till Thursday. As to the case 
of Mr. Brundrett, be trusted that it would 
meet the general feeling of the house to 
bring him up to-morrow, in order that he 
might be examined, and then discharged, 
as his present confinement was very inju- 
rious to him in his professional avocations, 
The petition was then read. It stated, 
that the petitioner was sensible that he had 
justly incurred the displeasure of that 
house. He declared that, in refusing to an- 
swer questions put to him by the house, his 
motive was not from any disrespect of the 
house, or disregard for ite authority, but 
that he had acted merely from a general 
senseofhis professional fidelity. He also de- 
clared that he was by no means instrumen- 
talin delaying the writ, as he delivered it to 
theperson who employed him, within a very 
few hours after he had himself received it. He 
was himself entirely unacquainted with any 
of the candidates for the borough of Poole. 
He no longer persevered in refusing to dis- 
lose the persons who employed him, and 
Was ready and willing to answer whatever 
questions the house should think proper to 
put to him, and hoped the house would 
permit him to be examined at their bar.— 
petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. Mr. Barham then moved that the 


_ Petitioner should be brought up to-morrow 


to be examined. 

‘The Speaker conceived that it would be 
Contrary to the established rules of the 
) that a. business. which was fixed for 
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Thursday, should be taken up sooner than 
the day appointed. He did not recollect 
a single instance of such a thing having 
been done. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer conceived 
that the house could not, in this instance, 
depart from its accustomed rules, but he 
had no objection to Mr. Brundrett’s being 
called up to-morrow, for the purpose of 
being discharged. He thought that Mr. 
Brundrett had by his petition, and declaring 
himself ready to answer, set himself right 
with the house, and he did not think that 
it could be their wish to keep him longer 
in confinement. If, then, the hon. gent. 
would alter his motion, and move for his 
being called up, not to be examined, but 
to be discharged, the personal inconve- 
nience would be removed from the indivi- 
dual, and the rules of the house would be 
preserved. 

The Speaker thought this would ‘remove 
the objection. He might be discharged 
to-morrow, and an order might be then 
made that he should attend for the purpose 
of being examined on Thursday, that the 
house should go into the business. 

Mr. Jeffery said, that he should be pers 
fectly satisfied under those circumstances, 
that Mr. Brundrett should be called up to- 
morrow, for the purpose of being dis- 
charged, It was then ordered, that Mr, 
Brundrett should be called up to-morrow, 
for the purpose of being discharged. 

{Poor Retier Bitt.] Mr. Whitbread 
moved the order of the day, for the second 
reading of the Poor Relief Bill. 

Mr. Morris rose, and said, that although 
there were some parts of the bill to which 
he objected, yet there were some provisions 
of it so important, and so conducive, as he 
conceived, to the interest and comfort of 
the labouring poor, that he trusted the 
house would feel disposed to adopt them. 
The first feature of the bill, which he deci- 
dedly approved of, was the empowering 
magistrates to grant warrants of relief for 
those whom they knew to be proper ob- 
jects. He also highly approved of the 
relief being given to the poor occupier of 
a cottage, simply furnished. As the law 
now stood, a person must sell his house, 
his furniture, his bed, and even the tools 
of his trade, before he was recognized as an 
object of relief. Those things, however, 
were as necessary as food itself; and it 
was only increasing the burthen on the 
parish to reduce the pauper to such “an 
extremity of distress, that he should not 
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be able to do any thing. for ;himself. He 
was sure that this part of the bill would 
meet the general feeling of the house. He 
considered that it would increase-consider- 
ably the estimation of the magistrates, if 
they were not merely held up to the poor 
in the way of terror, as the enforcers of 
the penal code, but if they should be also 
held out as the dispensers of the national 
bounty and charity. _ He approved of the 
extension of the facilities to obtaining set- 
tlements, but disapproved of some of the 
clauses of thebill. He objectedtocreating a 
vestry jurisdiction, and would much rather 
those matters were trusted, as at present, to 
an overseer of the poor, whose decisions were 
still subject to appeal from every petitioner. 
Neither did he approve of the rewards that 
were held out at a distant period for the 
encouragement of industry: he thought 
those rewards were very well from private 
agricultural societies, but that national re- 
wards should only be given for splendid 
services to the state, done at the hazard of 
life; or else for valuable discoveries. He 
thought the common duties of society 
brought with them their own reward. Upon 
the whole, there were so many points in 
the bill of which he much approved, that 
he hoped the bill would go into a com- 
mittee, where it might undergo any altera- 
tions that were thought proper. 

Mr. Davies Giddy would also vote for 
the second reading, but had strong doubts 
as to the propriety of the proposed relaxa- 
tion of the laws of settlement. 

Mr. Whitbread rose shortly to reply. 
‘He was extremely sorry his hon. and learn- 
ed friend behind bim (Mr. Morris) disap- 
proved of many points in the bill, which 
he himself conceived highly essential to a 
satisfactory amelioration of the poor-laws. 
There were, however, several of the clauses, 
which his hon, friend did approve ; and if 
he could not obtain all the clauses embra- 
ced by the bill, he was desirous at least for 
the enactment of those, against which no 
material objection had beem expressed, 
With respect to that clause in the bill which 
tended to facilitate the obtainment of set- 
tlements to poor persons long resident in a 
parish, he was extremely sorry to find a 
right hon, gent. (Mr. Rose), who was the 
first to introduce a relaxation into the laws 
upon that head, opposed to the present 
clause. In his own conception, nothing 


could. be more inconsistent with reason, 
justice, and humanity, than the law as it 
vow stood, which refused settlement to a 
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poor man, who had spent the vigour ofhis 
youth, and the industry of his: whole life jn 
a parish, maintaining an honest character 
and an orderly and éxemplary conduct, i: 
the support of himself and his little family, 
for 20, 30, or even 40 years, without ete 
calling on the overseers for parochial ye. 
lief: it was cruel that such a man should be 
driven at the latter end of his life, borne 
down by age and infirmities, from the pa- 
rish which had so long benefited by his ho. 
nest labour, to a parish perhaps two or 
three hundred miles distant, where he haps 
pened to be born, but where he had never 
been since a boy, to seek a settlement and 
maintenance amongst persons to whom he 
was utterly unknown, and who would, of 
course, feel but a cold disposition to maine 
tain an object, of whose character and me 
rits through life,, they knew nothing. A 
case of this sort had occurred in his own 
parish, since the dissolution of the late par 
liament, where a poor man of four-score, 
resident fifty years in that parish, applied 
for relief, and the overseers insisted on 
sending him to the parish where he was 
born, atadistance of 300 miles! It was 
enough to break the heart of any magis- 
trate of humane feelings, to be obliged to 
give effect to the law in a case of so much 
cruelty; and therefore feeling himself une 
able to comply with that severity, he had 
contrived by an application to the overseers 
of the poor man’s native parish and those 
in his own, to prevent the poor man from 
being removed. This wretched old man 
never had applied before for parish relief, 
and even locked himself up with his aged 
wife, in their miserable cottage, determi- 
ned to starve to death rather than be sentto 
a workhouse. It was therefore desirable 
to do away this cruel distinction, and to 
enable the magistrates to do by law, what 
humanity forced them now to do against 
law. Another clause was that which en 
abled the parish overseers to refuse aid to 
the pauper until he should bave parted with 

the last article of his miserable furniture, 

even to his bed, and expended the last 

shilling in his maintenance, instead of let 

ting hin keep his little furniture, and afford: 

ing him some temporary relief at his own 

house during a time of sickness or transient 

distress, rather than forcing him naked toa 
workhouse, obliging him to become @ per 

manent burthen on his parish. Upon the 


go to a committee, to receive such amen 








ments either bytheexpunction or the improves 
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whole, he wished the bill to be allowed to 
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‘ment of such clauses as ‘now seemed excep- 
tionable, and thus to enact such clauses as 
would be made unexceptionable, and which 
could derive no improvement from delay. 

Mr, Rose took shame to himself, that he 
_was not aware the bill was to have been 
this day read a second time. There were 
many clanses of the bill which he approved 
of, and thought they might he productive 
ofmuch good ; but there were others which 
he thought liable to strong exceptions, as 
tending very much to unsettle a system 
which, however desirous he might be to im- 
ptove it, ought not to be materially changed 
without the utmost deliberation. He ac- 
knowledged he had originated the clause in 
1793, which facilitated the acquisition of 
settlements to the members of friendly so- 
tieties. He wished the principle could 
have been extended generally, but there 
werea great variety of instances, in which 
it would operate oppressively upon num- 
berless parishes. Upon the whole, he 
wisbed the bill for the present to be im- 
proved as far as possible in the committee, 
that it might be printed, and sent forth for 
_ public consideration, and again taken up in 
the next session with further opportunities 
for deliberation. 

Mr. Whitbread lamented, that the right 
hon. gent. whose habits of industry had in- 
clined him to pay more attention to this 
subject than any other member of that house, 
should now say he was unprepared. After 
the bill had been introduced in the last 
session, divided into four, discussed in a 
committee, printed, distributed through the 
tountry for the consideration of the magis- 
trates; and, after the notice of a week 
that the bill was to be read a second time 
this day, that the right hon. gent, should 
say he had not considered it, was extra- 
ordinary; and if such a plea came from 
him, what could he expect from other 
Members less in the habit of attending to 
such subjects ? He had been charged with 
Pertinacity in continuing to urge forward this 
system ; but he disclaimed all pertinacity. 
He hoped, however, there was nothing re- 
prehensible in a member of that house per- 
severing in measures which to him appeared 
Tight and salutary for the public good; and 
if the right hon, gent. did not approve the 
Whole bill, there were some clauses at least, 
Which he allowed were admissible, and to 
the enactment of those he could surely have 
‘RO objection 
__ Mr. Lushington spoke generally in favour 
of the bill, though there were a few points 
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[to which he had objections. He particu- 
larly approved of that part which enabled 
the magistrates to award reliefin those 
cases where the overseers refused it, and 
that part which proposed rewards for long 
and exemplary conduct in poor persons, 
who in their own sphere acted as meri- 
toriously as the soldier, who, in another line 
of life, became entitled by his exploits to 
the bounty of his country. 

Mr. Simeon denied there was any such 
law in existence, as that which he was sur- 
prized to find taken for granted in the 
course of this debate, namely, a law em- 
powering the overseers of the poor, to re« 
fuse relief to a pauper, until he should have 
sold all his little furniture for his mainte- 
nance. He had heard, indeed, that overseers 
in many parishes, where there was no re. 
sident justice of the peace, assumed to 
make such a law, or to act as if it were in 
existence ; but he hoped it would not go 
forth to the country, that any such law 
existed in the British statute books. Such 
a principle was directly contradictory to the 
statute of the 9th of Geo. I. which gave the 
magistrate an appellant jurisdiction on the 
overseer’s refusal, and empowered him to 
award relief upon affidavit, shewing just 
ground.—After a few words in explanation, 
the bill was read a second time and ordered 
to be committed, 

————————__ 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 21. 

{[Minutes.] On the motion that the 
bill for extending the Royalty of Glasgow 
be now read athird time, Mr. Maxwell mo- 
ved as an amendment, that the said bill be 
read this day three months, which after acon 
versation, in which Mr, Boswell, Mr. Laing, 
and Mr. Creevey supported the amend- 
ment, and the lord advocate and solicitor 
general of Scotland the bill, was negatived * 
ona divisionof41 to2i. The bill was then 
read a third time and passed— Mr, Mel- 
lish presented petitions from the parishes of 
St. Mary, Islington,and St. Clements Danes, 
against the Parochial Poor Relief bill.—The 
Speaker acquainted the house that lieut. col. 
Alexander Park not having entered the re- 
quired recognizances within the time limit- 
ed by act of parliament, the petition com- 
plaining of an undue return for the shire 
of Kinross feil to the ground, and the or- 
der for hearing the same was discharged, 
The time for entering into recognizances 
on the petition complaining of the undue 
return of sir James Craig for the town of 
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, tion of the enquiry respecting the detention 
of the Poole writ; and Mr. Wm. Spurrier 
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Carrickfergus was enlarged to this day se’n- 
night.—Mr. Jones gave notice, that it was 
his intention in the early part of the ensu- 
ing session, to move for leave to bring in 
a bill to compel parochial officers to give in 
on oath certain rate-books previous to elec- 
tions.—Mr. Brundrett, who had refused to 
answer the interrogatories of the house, on 
the subject of the detention of the Poole 
writ, and who had been committed to New- 
gate for that refusal, being in attendance 
pursuant to order for the purpose of being 
discharged, was brought to the bar, where 
he received the following reprimand from 
the Speaker: “ Jonathan Brundrett ; an un- 
warrantable delay appearing to have taken 
place in the execution of the last writ of 
election for the town and county of the 
town of Poole, and it appearing a!so that 
the writ was delivered from the great seal 
into your hands, you were interrogated at 
the bar of this house touching your con- 
duct in that transaction, and you then 
thought fit to refuse making answer to the 
questions wpon which you were examined. 
For that contumacy you were committed 
a prisoner to his majesty’s gaol of Newgate, 
inorder that you might feel, and others 
might know, that this house will not suffer 
any man, with impunity, to violate its pri- 
vileges, or set its authority at defiance. 
But nowthat yourimprisonment hasbrought 
you to a confession of your error, and a 
proper sense of obedience ; this house ac- 
cepts your submission, and consents. to 
your discharge ; and you are discharged 
accordingly.” On the motion of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, what the Speaker 
had said in reprimanding Jonathan Brun- 
drett, was ordered to be entered on the 
journals. Mr, Brundrett was ordered to 
attend on Thursday next, at the resump- 


was ordered to attend at the same time. 
[PAPERS RELATING TO THE PoLYGaRS.] 
Sir 7’. Turton rose, pursuant to notice, to 
move for certain papers tending to throw 
light upon .the conduct of the Indian go- 
vernment towards the Polygars. His ob- 
ject was to vindicate the character of the 


country, by the investigation of the parts of 


the Indian system, which called most loud- 
ly for enquiry, and as far.as that should be 
found possible, affording redress where in- 
jury had beendone. Pe wished also to 


impress the necessity of correcting the whole 
system on which the government of India 
had been for some time conducted, 


The 
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transaction to which these papers referred, 
was but one of many which had left. a very 
dangerous rankling in the minds of the na. 
tives. The systematic interference of the 
Indian government at home and abroad, 


tives, had excited great dispositions in their 
minds to hostility towards the British in. 
terest. He adverted particularly to the 
late lamentable transaction at Vellore, 
which had originated from an interference 
of this kind. The whole system called loudy 
ly for enquiry and. reformation, which he 
was anxious by every effort of his to expe. 
dite and carry into eflect. With, this view 
he gave notice, that unless the noble lord 
opposite (Folkestone) should be prepared ta 
bring forward the Carnatic question ing 
fortuight after the commencement of the 
next session of parliament, he would himself 
call the attention of the house to that subs 
ject. He should now only moye for copies 
of the instructious given by the Bengal gos 
vernment to major Bannerman in 1799, for 
the regulation of bis conduct towards the 
Polygars, and also several other paper 
connected with the same subject. 

Mr. R. Dundas had no objection to the 
production of the papers, but entered his 
protest against any inference of criminality 
in any one in the measure of disarming the 
Polygars, which had been rendered indis+ 
pensably necessary by the disorders these 
Polygars were eternally committing. He 
should himself move for further papers, 
with a view to place the whole subjéct ing 
fair light. 

Mr. Addington entered his protest against 
the prevailing practice of moving for pa 
pers with a view to crimination, without 
any ground whatsoever to induce a pre- 
sumption that there had been criminality. 

Lord Folkestone said, he should be ready, 
early in the next session, to proceed to the 
discussion and decison of the Oude ques- 
tion, 

Mr. Grant rose to state, that nothing 
could be more erroneous than to suppose 
that the late unfortunate affair at Vellore 
arose from a system, or a design to inter: 
fere, in any manner, with any of the habits 
of’ the natives. There was na such design 
at home or abroad; and though such a0 
idea had for some time been prevalent here, 
he could assure the house, ‘from a particts 
lar perusal of the papers relating tothe 
transaction, that there was no groond 
whatever for the opinion. © The principal 
motive of the authors of that lamentable 








with the prejudices and habits of the na. . 
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transaction, seemed to be a wish to re- 
store the sons of Tippoo Sultaun to the 
throne of their father. 

Mr. W. Keene entered into an historical 

detail of the proceedings with respect to 
the Polygars, which he defended. 
Mr. Wallace vindicated not only the 
court of directors, but the government of 
Madras, from the charge of interfering 
with the habits and prejudices of the na- 
tives of India.—Aiter a few observations 
from sir A. Wellesley, the papers were or- 
dered ; and also several other papers mo- 
yed for by Mr. Dundas. 

{ParocuiaL Scuoots Bitt.] On the 
motion of Mr, Whitbread, the house went 
into a committee on the Parochial Schools 
bill. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne said, that under- 
‘standing from the hon. gent. that that was 
‘the stage for proposing any clauses that 
might be deemed necessary, he rose for the 
purpose of submitting a clause to the com- 
unittee. _His great objection to the bill in 
its present form was the mode of carrying 
into effect the relief proposed, namely, by 
compulsion, He disapproved entirely of 
compulsion ; in its present form, the bill 
was not to be fitted. to the parish, but the 
parish to the bill, and this he thought would 
be in general impracticable: besides, if 

| compulsory, it might considerably check the 
| spontaneous charity of many individuals: 
| another objection was, that it was teaching 
the persons relieved that they might claim 
asa right that relief which they ought 
to be taught to look upon as a favour. He 
was not atall anxious that any of these bills 
should pass into a law this session. The 
public were anxious to give their opinion 
upon them, and, as far as he could learn, 
that opinion was against them, for certain- 
ly he had heard of many petitions against 
the bill, and not one in favour of it. The 
clause he had to propose was, that it be 
, lawful for the churchwardens, parish offi- 
| cers, &c.. to hold vestries in their respec- 
| tive parishes, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the best means of esta- 
blishing a school or schools, under the di- 
‘Tection of fit persons, to be by them ap- 
pointed for the better education and in- 
struction of the poor of the said parish. 
Something to this effect, he thought, would 
be better than any compulsory. method ; 
_for-certainly the inhabitants of each pa- 
‘Tish were. better judges of the claims of 
“heir own poor, and their own theans to 
Judge of and provide for these claims, than 


—— 
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gentlemen in that house could possibly be. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he was not at ail 
sure that the house could pass this measure 
in the form of a law this session, but it 
might perhaps be expedient at least to 
make it take the shape. and form ofa law, 
as they were all agreed as to the necessity 
of instructing the poor. It was giving 
power to the churchwardens to do, under 
the sanction of parliament, what they al- 
ready were in the habit of doing; and as 
he approved so much of the principle of 
the bill, he should support it in its present 
state. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne thought it was cer- 
tainly the duty of parliament to provide re= 
gulations to instruct the poor; but to get 
them to receive it, wasa very different thiag, 
In many parishes, the office of school-mas- 
ter would become a perfect sinecure. It 
would be extremely difficult to find any 
number of parishes to which the same law 
would properly apply. Some contained 
10,000 inhabitants, while others contained 
Only 30. Some were flourishing in their 
manufactures and trade, and others decay-. 
ing. Some were supported by agriculture 
alone. Some had no endowments, while 
others had charitable institutions and free- 
schools. While he disapproved of the mea. 
sure, lie at the same time gave the hon. 
gent. who had. brought it forward, great 
credit for his patriotism and zeal for the 
public good, but he really thought parlia- 
ment had not come to a sufficient investi- 
gation of the subject, to enable them to 
come to a law, even although this had been 
an earlier period of the session, 

Mr. Wilberforce was glad to perceive that 
his Own opinion, as to the desirableness of 
not passing the bill during the present ses- 
sion, seemed to accord with the general dis- 
position of the house, It wascertainly more 
important that this subject should be deci- 
ded upon, than that it should be decided 
upon soon. It was highly to be wished, 
that there should not be any appearance of 
forcing this plan upon the people, and he 
regretted to find upon conversing with many 
magistrates, and other country gentlemen, 
that they were not so well disposed towards 
it ashe washimself, At the.same time, he 


could not approve of the amendment pro- 


posed by the hon. gent., because, if the vo- 
luntary measure. which he recommended, 
should be unsuccessful, it would be very diffi- 
cult afterwards to.carry the compulsory one 
into execution. ‘The necessity of istrac- 
tion among the lower classes in the south 
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and west of England, and in Ireland, was 
strikingly obvious ; in the latter particularly, 
he was convinced that on the instructing and 
enlightening of the people depended the 
very safety of the empire itself, Still, al- 
- though general instruction might be very 
practicable, he was not quite prepared to 
agree to the sending out a parliamentary 
edict for that purpose. He thought that 
sufficient pains had not been taken to avail 
ourselves of the voluntary institutions for 
the education of the poor, and was of opi- 
nion, that it would be agreat improvement 
to the measure, were it only to operate 
where those institutions were deficient. 
Having instanced several cases in which the 
detail of the bill might be improved, he re- 
commended that the bill should be made as 
good as possible, and be then sent to the 
country for the general sentiment. Parlia- 
ment ought not to be hasty in this business : 
they ought to recollect that they were legis- 
lating for posterity on asubject in which their 
happiness was more concerned than in any 
other; for he was convinced that in a thou- 
sand attempts to do good, there was not one 
the result of which could be ascertained with 
so much satisfaction as the diffusion of use- 
ful km@wledge. 
‘ Mr. Whitbread expressed himself happy 
‘to find, from the conclusion of the hon. 
gent.’s speech, that he continued to be an 
advocate for the diffusion of knowledge: 
such an opinion was to be expected from a 
man of his character and conduct, and 
one who had paid such unremitting atten- 
tion to similar subjects. He owned, how- 
ever, that he was somewhat surprised at 
the inclination for delay which that hon. 
gent. had manifested. Had he not proofs 
in other parts of the world of the benefits 
which resulted from the diffusion of the 
‘ truths of the gospel? And how were 
those truths to be still further diffused in 
this country, but by putting into every 
* one’s hands the kéys of knowledge? The 
hon. gent. had allowed that the instruction 
of the Irish was indispensable with the 
safety of the empire; was a moment then 
to be Jost? He (Mr. Whitbread) was then 
what that hon. gent. had often been, in the 
hands of the gradual abolitionists of the 
‘ bill. The postponement would be espou- 
' sed by those who hoped, by putting off the 
bill to another session, to get rid of it-alto- 
gether. The measure had been opposed 
without having been ‘even read, for if it 
had been read, it could never have been 
asserted that it was compulsory. It did 
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not compel a single child to attend; jt | 
only gave’power t6 the magistrates to erect 
schools and to appoint schoolmasters; the , 
rest would necessarily follow. This misre. 
presentation proved to him, that if the bill 
were re-printed and sent into the country, 
it would be only to make waste paper, 
When parliament met again, gentlemen 
would declare that they bad not had time 
to read it, and would press for further delay, 
He desired, therefore, to have a decision 
on it in the present session. With regard 
to the petitions on the table, they did not 
complain of the principle of the measure, 
but of the enactments, as tending to affect 
the petitioners; but the bill contained a 
clause, enabling the justices to suspend the 
execution of the bill, where unnecessary, 
This would obviate any inconvenience, une 
less, indeed, the magistrates were supposed 
to be corrupt. If corruption were thus to 
be imputed to all men, every attempt to 
benefit mankind must cease. We must do 
nothing but lie down and die. It had 
been said, that the bill would put an end to 
charitable contributions. Notso. Ifing 
large parish 6,000 children were educated 
by charitable contributions, and 10,000 
were not educated at all, his bill passing 
over the former would apply only to the 
latter, whose situation was rendered at 
present so much more distressing by the 
contrast. It had been also said, that by 
the bill, parishes would be compelled to. 
raise a shilling rate. Nosuchthing. The 
bill only gave a power of doing so when 
necessary, a necessity that would perhaps 
not exist once in a thousand parishes, The 
impossibility of carrying the measure into 
effect in a year, had been dwelt upon 
Why was it impossible? In many parishes 
schools were already erected. In others, 
temporary buildings might be used um 
til schools were erected. It would be easy 
to find schoolmasters, among whom there 
would doubtless be a competition for ap 
pointments. If the, committee adopted 
the proposed amendment, he should de- 
spair of its ever being the serious intentionol 
the house to carry the general measure into 
efiect. The most weighty objections that 
had been made to the bill, related to the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood. It was 
certainly not probable that police magi 
trates would be so likely properly to exe 
cute the provisions of the bill, as magi 
trates in the country, who possessed | 
knowledge and local interests. If, ont 
report of the bill, the members for the cil 
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of London, or for the county of Middlesex, 
should propose a clause to prevent this 

wer from being lodged in the hands of the 


_police magistrates, he should not object to 


it He repeated his wish, that the bill 
might pass in the present session. The 
example of Scotland, and the north of 
England, evinced the benefits of that 
justruction in which he was most desi- 
ous that the rest of the empire should 
participate. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in explanation, declared 
that on no subject had he formed a more 
deliberate, and at the same time a more 
decided opinion, than on the advantages 
which a country must derive from the 
instruction of its people. The difference 
of opinion entertained by the magistrates, 
and others with whom he had conversed, 
was not on the benefit of instruction, but 
.on the mode of conveying it. 

Sir John Newport was decidedly in favour 
of ameasure which the hon, gent. (Mr. 
Wilberforce) supposed to be most inti- 
mately connected with the interest. of Ire- 
land and the general welfare of the empire. 
He thought it, however, to be his duty to 
state what was the opinion of a man who 
was not only a friend to the regular esta- 
blishments of these conntries, but also to 
its political interests, and who was univer- 
sally acknowledged to be a friend to the 
human race, he meant Mr. Howard the 
philanthropist: that patriotic and moral 
man had travelled through Ireland, and he 
stated, that if ever we attempted to incor- 
porate any particular principles of faith 
with our education of the people in Ire- 
land, we should certainly fall short of our 
object. He therefore hoped, that as far as 
respected that country the system of edu- 
cation would be conducted on the most li- 
beral and enlightened principles of tolera- 
ton, 

Mr. Rose urged the postponement of this 
Measure. There appeared a general disin- 
clination to it throughout the country, and 
in proof of this, he read a letter from a 
gentleman, stating, that at a quarter ses- 
sions, where above 30 magistrates were 


assembled, this measure had met with 
. general disapprobation. 


He trusted, how- 
ever, that the hon. gent.’s well-meant en- 
deavours would give the greater facility to 
some practicable mode being adopted. He 
hoped that.a plan would be effected, which 


‘ should admit of mixing habits of industry 


With education; for in many places there 
¥4 a disinclination in the lower orders to 
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send their children to school merely for 
education. If the bill were now to be 
adopted, it would incur a great expense in 
the erection of schools, &c. without pro- 
ducing much practical benefit. He ap- 
pow of the amendment, as best calcu- 
ated to reconcile the country to the mea< 
sure; it would thus be rendered more pa- 
latable, and a better chance would be 
afforded for its ultimate success. 

Mr. Simeon thought the question came 
to this, whether it were better to adopt a 
voluntary or a compulsory mode of educa- 
tion. He found a general objection against © 
enforcing this measure by compulsion. 
Poor parents were not averse to have their 
children educated; but from the ages of 
7 to 14, in country places, they could send 
their children into the, fields, and gain 
something for the better support of their 
families; and if deprived of this advantage, 
they would come sooner upon the parishes 
lor relief. He thought no one could object 
to the education of the pour, provided 
it was coupled with religious instruction, 
He objected also to this measure, on ac. 
count of its expense. 

Mr. Lushington objected to the amend- 
ment, as tending to render the meagre it- 
self perfectly nugatory. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer professed 
himself a2 warm friend to the moral aud re- 
ligious instruction of the poor; but he 
thought that, by adopting the amendment 
of his hon. friend, the house would part 
with the measure for the session in a state 
infinitely preferable to that in which it | 
would otherwise be. He agreed with an. 
hon, baronet, that it was not advisable to 
couple proselytism with education; but he: 
hoped that no fear of being suspected of 
such an intention would ever induce the 
house to separate religion from education ; 
for he was convinced, that by a religious 
education alone, the people could be made 
good subjects, and their happiness be esta- 
blished.—After some further discussion, a 
division took place; 

For the amendment ° 33 
Againstit . . . 12 
Majority . $ Qk 
Thecompulsory clause was therefore lost.— 
On the re-admission of strangers to the 
Gallery, we found, 

Mr. Pole Carew speaking against the bill. 
He said; he could never admit the justice of 
laying such an impost as two millions a year, 
the amount of, the charge according to his 
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own calculation, upon one class of the com- 
munity, namely, the-landed interest of the 
country, to educate another class. But 
whateveradvantage, in theway of morality, 
might arise to the poor from learning to 
read, he could see neither utility nor 
morality in teaching them writing and arith- 
metic, and he begged that gentlemen would 
just turn to the preamble, and substitute 
the words “ writing” and “ arithmetic,” in 
place of the word * instruction,” and see 
how the matter would then bear in their 
own minds, as to the feasibility of the po- 
sition, “ Whereas great advantages to the 
lower orders are likely to arise from teach- 
ing them writing and arithmetic.” 

Mr. Whitbread immediately rose. He 
said, the hon. gent. had attempted to cast 
a degree of ridicule upon the preamble and 
‘the intent of the bill, which, in his opinion, 
it did not deserve. The hon. gent. asked, 
would any man say, after considering the 
principle in the way he had put it, whether 
morals were likely to be improved by wri- 
ting and arithmetic ? He (Mr. W.) was 
the man that would now stand forward, and 
answer, that they would; and he was ready 
to mics his opinion, but should be glad 
to h@ar the hon. gent. defend hisown. He 
would assert, without fear of contradiction 
from any rational man, that writing and 
arithmetic, so far as they tended to exercise 
and improve the human understanding, ten- 
ded also to improve morality; and that 
every vestige of knowledge, in progression 
from the humblest to the highest and most 
refined, operated proportionably to the im- 
provement of morality amongst mankind.— 
After some farther discussion, the bill was 
gone through, reported forthwith, ordered 
to be printed as amended, and to be taken 
into further consideration on Monday next, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Wednesday, July 22. 
{Mrnvtes.}] Mr. Sumner presented a 
petition from John Alcock, esq., praying 
for an enlargement of the term for entering 
into recognizances on the petition complain- 
ing of an undue return for the borough of 
Lancaster, on the ground of the indisposi- 
tion of one-of the sureties. He then mo- 
ved, that the time of entering into recogni- 
~.gances be enlarged to Monday next. Sir 
J. Newport and Mr. P. Moore opposed 
the motion, on the ground that the time 
had passed for presenting such petitions. 
‘Mr. Dent pledged himself in a few days to 
« bring before the house ascene of iniquity on 
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this subject of a very extraordinary nature, 
After a few observations from the Speaker 
the motion was negatived without adj. 
vision.—Mr. Dent gave notice, that be 
would to-morrow move for: leave to brip 
in a bill to prevent the feelings of the house 
from being thus played with, 

[Derence oF THE CountRy.] Lon 
Castlereagh, in pursuance of the noticg 
which he had had the honour to give, ros 
to call the attention of the house to the mj, 
litary measures which his majesty’s minig 
ters had thought it their duty to propose; 
subject at all times important, but perha 
never so important as at the present mo. 
mentous crisis, It had been to hima 
subject of considerable uneasiness, that the 
production of these measures had been 
somewhat delayed by his own personal in. 
disposition ; but there were other and morg 
serious ¢auses which had induced governs 
ment not to be hasty in bringing them for 
ward. His majesty’s ministers could not 
but feel, on coming into office, that the 
event of the campaign on the continent 
which was then opening, whether favour 
able or disastrous, was likely to present to 
the observation of parliament, the truest 
motives for inciting them to exertion—mo- 
tives much more powerful than any which 
the statements of government could other 
wise produce. He could also assure the 
right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Windham), 
that his majesty’s ministers were anxious 
that their return to office should not be 
marked with any undue impatience to sub 
vert the plans of their predecessors. Amon 
the eminent qualities of the right hon. geit 
the solicitude to destroy established sy 
tems was one, which he owned he was least 
desirous toemulate. Impressed with ther 
feelings, his majesty’s ministers examinedde 
liberately the military system already ine 
istence. He was prepared to admit, that 
whatever objections he felt to that system, 
he also felt considerable diffieulty in mak 
ing a fundamental alteration in it. A com 
paratively inferior system laid claim topl 
tection, from the circumstance of its being 
in, existence ; and therefore, in what be 
should offer to the house, the right bon 
gent. would not find such a deliberate pul- 
pose of alteration as perhaps he exp 
or as characterized his own arrival in 
department, which he (lord C.) had aor 
the honour to fill. Having thus stated the 
reasons why this subject had not been 
mitted at’an earlier period to the conside 
tion of parliament, he should now 
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hisduty to propose to them a measure of 

tenergy, which would put the country 
tomuch inconvenience, which would sub- 
tect it. to severe sacrifices, but which was 
rendered indispensable by the circum- 
stances.of the times, and by the measures 
ofthe late administration. On this point, 
he felt relieved from the necessity of enter- 
jnginto a particular and detailed description 
ofthis necessity, The present situation of 
Jurope was enough of itself to rouse the 
public attention, If the late administration 
allowed, when they were in office, that the 
military strength of the country was inade- 
quate to its objects, how much more so 
must it now be, when it was hardly possi- 
bleto turn our eyes to any quarter in which 
the interests of Great Britain were not at 
stdke? If the sphere of action were great, 
when the right hon. gent, was in power, 
bow much was it extended at the present 
moment? We had now to support new 
piinciples of policy, and to feed so much 
latger an army employed on foreign service. 
Inthe army at home also, we were called 
upon either to make a great effort to ren- 
der the second battalions of our regiments 
pficient, or with a due regard to economy, 
to abandon them altogether. He was ap- 
prehensive, however, that should they be 
abandoned, the weakness which marked 
them; would characterize the first batta- 
lions, and that the first battalions would 
soon become as inefficient as it. was so deep- 
. lyto be lamented that the second battalions 
now were. It was impossible to look to 
the general aspect of Lurope, and: to the 
feturns on the table, by which it appeared 
howlarge a portion of our force was em- 
ployed abroad, and even on the most super- 
ficial view, entertain a doubt of thé neces- 
sity of great exertions indeed, if we were 
tesirous of preserving our security at home, 
tnd of not abandoning our. military great- 
ness abroad. If the necessity were dispu- 
ted, he was prepared, and staked his per- 
sonal responsibility to prove (could he do so 
without divulging that which ought not to 
‘bedivulged), by the most satisfactory and 
undoubted details, that no voluntary or 
other local force was adequate to the wants 
ofthe country, but that: for every thing of 
that description, a regular and efficient 
force must be substituted. The question, 
therefore, was not whether the volunteer 
‘ystem or the Training bill, could be im- 
Proved, but what that system was which 
‘Pould carry ‘our regular army and militia 
‘Wo the highest point, with the least incon- 
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venience to the existing establishments, 
and with the most moderate pressure on 
the country? Ifhe had satisfied the house 
that some substantive increase of regular 
force was necessary for the preservation of 
our dearest interests, it would be a propos 
sition not very difficult to establish, that 
we must not rely for that amount of force 
which the public exigency reqnired onthe 
system of ordinary recruiting which the 
right hon. gent. opposite had projected, 
or on any system of ordinary recruiting 
which human wisdom had devised. He 
would not now enter into a detailed exa- 
mination of the right hon, gent.’s system: 
that would bea subject for future discussion ; 
but he would generally state it as his own 
deliberate and decided conviction, that if any 
system of ordinary recruiting were freed as 
much as it were possible to free it from the 
effects of undue competition, and were in 
every respect as well administered as it was 
in human power to administer it, it might 
keep up an army once brought to its stand- 
ard, but itcould never becompetentof keep- 
ing up an army, and of increasing it at the 
same time. Let the house look at the re- 
sult of the right hon. gent.’s system for the 
last six months—the most favourable pe- 
riod of its operation—they would find that, 
deducting the boys raised by it, the actual 
produce of men obtained for the army, was 
not so great as by the former double opera 
tion of the ordinary recruiting, and the Ad- 
ditional Force act, much less was it calcu- 
lated to give that increase to our military 
strength, which the foreign measures of his 
majesty’s late ministers (and into the wis- 
dom of those measures he would not now 
enter) had rendered necessary, If there- 
fore, it was meant to have a bona fide ad- 
dition to the amount of our public force, it 
was perfectly illusory to depend on the or- 
dinary recruiting ; in truth, therefore, the 
question came to this, what measures must 
be resorted to to raise the army to the 
standard to which circumstances imposed the 
necessity of its being raised? Certainly, by 
somesortofcompulsion. No desirable spe- 
ciesof compulsion had ever occurred to any 
administration unconnected with. ballot; 
and here he could not avoid condemning 
the unnecessary pains which the right hon. 
gent. opposite had taken to decry the use 
of ballot. If it were allowed that com- 
pulsion must be resorted to, and that com- 
pulsion must be, founded on_ ballot, our 
choice was narrowed to a very limited ex- 
tent. In submitting to parliament what 
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had occurred to his majesty’s ministers as 
most expedient on this subject, he hoped 
they would not expect any peculiar no- 
velty. He acknowledged that he had not 
made any very great discovery : he bad indeed 
avoided every thing that appeared mighty 
ingenious, because he knew very well, 
that on all subjects, and especially on mi- 
litary subjects, these ingenious and com- 
plicated theories, although they might look 
extremely well on paper, were found to be 
sadly deficient when attempted tobe put in- 
to practice. He was persuaded, whatever his 
opinion of the military plan of the right 
hon. gent. was, that at all times, and ina 
state of war above all other times, it was 
infivitely better to adopt the military esta- 
blishments of the country as they stood, 
and to fortify and support them, than to 
weaken and throw them down for the pur- 
pose of substituting some speculation, of 
which experience alone could prove the 
superiority. There seemed to be this 
simple alternative on which to decide. If 
we were to raise a great number of men 
by ballot, the country must be called upon 
either to submit to a ballot for men direct 
for the regular army, or to submit to a 
ballot for men for the militia, with the 
view of our drawing from the militia that 
aid which the incomplete regiments of the 
line required. He would state the grounds 
for the option made by his majesty’s minis- 
ters, and shew why they thought it the 
less advisable measure to raise a number 
of men by ballot direct for the regular 
army. It was true that the act of 1804 
(the Army of Reserve act), to which he might 
consider himself a party, was for the pur- 
‘pose of raising men by ballot direct for 
the army ; and it was also true, that if ever 
@ military measure was beneficial to the 
country, it was that act, from which, ina 
‘very short space of time, most important 
advantages had been derived. If, there- 
fore, the country stood in the same situ- 
ation, as that in which it stood in 1804, 
he should certainly have thought it the 
duty of his majesty’s ministers to submit 
to parliament some proposition, analo- 
gous to the Army of Reserve act; but 
it was impossible not to feel that the cir- 
cumstances of the country were essentially 
. different now from what they were then, 
and that they were now precisely such as 
to afford strong reasons for a preference of 
the other mode of increasing our military 
strength. In the first place, from the mag- 
nitude of our force (however yet inade- 
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quate) we had more nearly approached tg pe 
those bounds by which every country limi, & jt w 
ted in population, must necessarily be pre saul 
vented from furnishing more men for itg BB the 
military service, or at least from furnishi mili 
them without considerable difficulty. If of t 
therefore, a mode offered itself of procu. — The 
ring men with more facility than in and 
other way, that mode ought to be adopted, The 
There was another striking difference be, esti 
tween the situation of the country whey tion 
the Army of Reserve act was passed, and JB pres 
the situation of the country at present, [ oper 
Just before the former period, the regulap Hf byy 
militia had been balloted, and had been thei 
called into service; now, their period of J tho 
service had expired, and would terminate fact 
with the termination of the war. What serv 
ever supplies, therefore, might now be — am 
drawn from the militia for the regular to tl 
army, would conrist of men whose servis had 
ces would be otherwise approximating tog tion 
conclusion, while the new levies, to fillup § the: 
the deficiency thus occasioned in the mil. J tor 
tia, would consist of men commencing a § prin 
term of service of 5 years. Thus the dign 
country would obtain a military protection J shev 
ready for a new war or any other emem — hon. 
gency, and would enjoy a diminution of B was 
those burthens which must otherwise be § mea 
incurred at the conclusion of peace, tors — «t. 
place that very great portion of the militis § 10w 
which must in that event be discharged, § p! 
In proposing, therefore, to levy men by § ‘rv 
ballot for the militia, rather than to revive B nc 
the provisions of the Army of Reserve act, thes 
no new or avoidable burthen would be § mus 
imposed upon the conntry, but that bur — woul 
then merely would be anticipated,  § the. 
which, on the return of peace, the coum look 
try must submit. That part of the mem if th 
sure of the right hon. gent. last year, § Pos 
which excluded from the army any regular § je 
battalions for limited service, was another By’ 
strong cause for preferring the mode now the ¢ 
proposed of augmenting our force. It § Pat 
was true, that this obstacle was not insut of vi 
mountable, but it was the wish of hismae — Tse 
jesty’s ministers to disturb as little as pot mui 
sible the existing military establishments § “) 
of the country. ‘The levy of men for the pet 
militia would be less prejudicial to the ie 
country, and to the regular recruiting {ot bey 
other reasons. There was a greater prove ¥ 
ness in the peasantry to enter into the mb << 
litia than into the regular army. Men for * 
the militia would notonly be more easily 
got, but they would be of a better descrip ¥ 








tion; and although he allowed that t 
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e ballot which would be required, 
would raise the bounty considerably, yet 
itwould not be raised so much as if the 
same ballot were to take place direct for 
theregular army. The balloting for the 
wilitia had become congenial to the habits 
of the country. It was familiar with it. 
The people recognized it with tranquillity, 
and the magistrates executed it with ease. 
The Army of Reserve act, although a most 
estimable measure at the time of its adop- 
tion, yet being one of comparatively greater 
re, after it had been four months in 
operation, degenerated so much, that those 
by whom it lad been proposed, thought it 
their duty to move for its suspension. He 
thought also the house would feel, that the 
fact of the penalties under the Army of Re- 
serve act never having been enforced, was 
amost serious obstacle to any recurrence 
tothat measure. Those who were in power 
had transferred the penalties to the Addi- 
tional Force act and that alone; but when 
the right hon. gent. proposed to parliament 
torepeal those fines in defiance of every 
ptineiple of public justice and legislative 
dignity, he (lord C.) had endeayoured to 
shew how pregnant with mischief that right 
hon. gent.’s proposition was; and that it 
was one which would render nugatory any 
measure similar to the Army of Reserve 
at, That the step then taken was unwise, 
now appeared pretty strongly; and were he 
to propose a renewal of the Army of Re- 
| serve act, he was satisfied that he should, 
inconsequence, subject the country to all 
thevexation of a legislative measure, which 
must end in complete failure. The house 
would also feel as an inducement to prefer 
the mode which he had suggested, that 
looking at the present state of the country, 
if the gentlemen of the militia were dis- 
posed to lend themselves to such a laudable 
object, it was much more desirable that 
any temporary inefficiency should exist in 
the defensive rather than in the offensive 
part of our military force. In every point 
of view, therefore, it seemed preferable to 
Talse men for the regular army from the 
nilitia, than to raise men for the regular 
amy by a ballot. It was a mere anticipa- 
tion of a burthen which must be imposed ; 
itwas a cheaper method; it was one by 
Which better troops would be: procured ; 
and it would ultimately restore to the re- 
ctuiting market that monopoly which he 
Was as desirous as the right hon. gent. op- 
Posite, that it should possess,-——-Having thus 
detailed the grounds on which the measure 
Vou, IX, 
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now proposed had been adopted, it became 
necessary to state the extent of the levy, 
At the termjnation of five years service, 
all men balloted for the militia were en- 
titled to their discharge. The official do- 
cuments proved, that from December next to 
the succeeding May, between 5 and 6 thous 
sand of the militia would be so entitled to 
their discharge, besides the waste produced 
by other circumstances. He was anxious 
when the subject of ballot was agitated, to 
submit to the house the expediency of pro« 
viding not only a cover for this deficiency 
and this waste, but also such a number of 
supernumeraries (for whom the officers 
now in the militia would be sufficient), as 
would render any further ballot for two or 
three years wholly unnecessary; so that a 
security would be given to the line, that a 
continual ballot would not exist in compe- 
tition with their ordinary recruiting. In 
looking to the number of men which it 
would be proper to raise for these pur- 
poses, two questions offered themselves for 
consideration, What number of men could 
the militia afford to spare? and what num- 
ber of men did the army indispensably re- 
quire to put it in a state of adequate effi- 
ciency; that was, to place every regiment, 
including the second battalions, on its pro- 
per footing? Having duly weighed these 
points, his majesty’s ministers proposed 
that all those men now serving in the mi- 
litia exceeding three-fifths of the militia 
establishment in Great Britain, and one 
half of the militia in Ireland, should be 
transferred to the line. By this arrange- 
ment, about 21,700 men would be gained 
from the militia of Great Britain, and about 
7,000 from the militia of Ireland. It had 
been thought better to propose to take the 
excess above three-fifths of the British mi- 
litia establishment, and the excess above 
one-half of the Irish militia establishment; 
rather than to take two-fifths of the British 
militia and half the Irish militia, because 
as several of the militia regiments were not 
completely filled up, the latter mode would 
weaken them too much. In one word, by 
the proposed plan, the British militia would 
remain at three-fifths, and the Irish militia 
at one-half of its present establishment. 
The men to be raised by ballot were, as he 
before stated, for three objects, to cover the 
waste in the militia, to supply the defi- 
ciencies occasioned by so great a transfer 
from the militia regiments to the regular 
army, and to provide a body of supernu- 
meraries large enough to prevent the speedy 
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recurrence of the ballot. To effect these 
objects, it had been thought better to men- 
tion a proportion, rather than a defined 
number, As the law at present stood, his 
majesty was empowered to call on the coun- 
ties to ballot for a supplementary militia, 
amounting, in Great Britain, to 24,000 men, 
viz. 20,000 in England, and 4,000 in Scot. 
land. As the number of this supplemen- 
tary militia was) exactly half of the esta- 
blished militia, so it had been deemed ad- 
visable to propose that the counties should 
be called upon ‘for a supplementary militia 
and a half, making 36,000 men for Great 
Britain, besides 8,000 for Ireland. Allow- 
ing for the necessary waste, this would 
add at least 38,000 men to the gross mili- 
tary force of the country, and 28,000 men 
to the regular army ; leaving with the militia 
a. large body of supernumeraries, sufficient 
for a long period to release the standing 
army from the embarrassments, which a 
ballot. must occasion; and, when peace 
should arrive, iustead of not having any 
militia at all, the country would possess a 
militia of 36,000 men, and would only have 
to raise the difference between that number 
and the full establishment, namely, a fourth, 
or 12,000 men,—Having thus stated the ex- 
tentto which in the present public exigency 
it had been thought wise to carry the in- 
crease of the regular army from the militia, 
he observed, that no pains had been spared 
by his majesty’s government to digest a 
mode of transferring the men from the mi- 
litia to the line, more free from objection 
than any that had hitherto been devised, 
more palatable to the officers of the militia, 
and less likely tohurf that just pride in their 
different regiments, which they so lauda- 
bly entertained. On this part of the sub- 
ject bis majesty’s governmént would be 
extremely happy to receive any suggestions 
from the officers of militia, with which they 
might think proper to favourthem. It had 
occurred to his majesty’s ministers, that 
there were two objections which were likely 
to press on the feelings of militia officers ; 
the first was, the large amount of the force 


’ that would be extracted from the militia; the 


other, the danger which the militia regi- 
ments weuld for a while incur of a relaxa- 
tion of discipline by the volunteering and re- 
cruiting for the line. With respect to the 
first objection, he trusted it would not be 
deemed a very serious one, when it wascon- 


. sidered that, although a great diminution in 


the numbers of the militia must certain!y take 
place for the increase o. the regular army, 
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yet that a greater number would imme, 
diately be supplied from the counties, 
With respect to the second objection, it 
was proposed, in the first instance, and for 
a certain period, to submit the recruitj 

for the line from the militia solely to the 
direction of the militia officers. It wag 
proposed, that for 30 days after the. igsy. 
ing of the warrants, no soldier or ofiicerof 
the regular army should interpose, of 
have any intercourse with the militia, . Jt 
was in the contemplation of his majesty, and 
of his royal highness the commander-ip. 
chief, to give, as usual, commissions jp 
the line, in proportion to the number of meg 
raised, and to commission the officers jg 
the regiment to which the men might be 
invited to go, should the wished-for nun 
ber not be produced within the 30 days; 
but it was also proposed to accept a ‘smal 
ler proportion of men, provided they. were 
produced in 30 days,’ in preference to the 
allowing of volunteering in round num 
bers, if a third was thus produced instead of 
two-fifths. He would submit to the house 
but a few observations on the terms of 
enlistment, because they would with mor 
propriety become the subject of a future 
discussion. ‘He was certainly far from 
wishing to anticipate the decision ‘of par 
lisment, on a question of so interesting a 
nature, as whether or not the men should 
be allowed to enlist for lite; though he 
confessed that he differed very widely ftom 
the right hon. gent. opposite in his opinions 
on that point; be was by no means dit 
posed to advise that the regulations at 
opted last year by parliament should & 
rescinded, and things restored to. their 
former state. Yet still he thought it would 
be wise to give to individuals the altems 
tive whether they would enlist for lifea 
not; but be admitted that the only ft 
opportunity for. discussing this question 
would be on the introduction of the Mo 
tiny bill, and that such discussion was ime 
levant to a collateral measure like thi 
before the house. He would observe, how 
ever, that the right hon, gent. himself bad 
not thought that no case could occur # 
which a deviation from his _regulatiow 

would’ be ‘advisable. He had certaitl) 

held out an expectation to all those wi 

had served 21 years in the army, that they 

would be immediately discharged; bt 
prudence would not allow him to venlit 
on this step, and in the face of his 0” 
principles he abstained from dischagy 
these men, who were very numerous ® 
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who were still in the service. If, there- 
fore, the right hon. gent. relaxed the re- 
gulations of parliament, to suit his gwn 
convenience, surely he (lord C.) might call 
upon parliament to relax them for the 
convenience of the public and for the 
advancement of the general interest. If 
he were so fortunate as to persuade the 


‘ house to agree to his propositions for trans- 


ferring a portion ofthe militia to the line, 


and for raising a great number of men by 


ballot for the militia, he was convinced he 
could shew them, that whatever might be 
the expediency of granting such an option 
to the peasantry enlisting for the line, it 
would unquestionably be adviseable to give 
to the militia enlisting in the line, the op- 
tion of a limited or an unlimited term of 
service ; of course with an increased boun- 
ty for the latter; that those who were not 
so sensible of the charms of alimited term of 
service as the right hon.gent.opposite, might 
be empowered to make their election accor- 
dingly. He did fot mean to make this a 
part of the general measure, but would 
submit it in a separate clause. He must 
not omit to state what it was the intention 
of his majesty’s ministers to propose with 
regard to that part of the military force of 
the country which was not regular nor mi- 
litia, but which was ready to support and 
come in aid of both ;—and first, as to the right 
hon, gent.’s measure of last year, the Train- 
In duty to him and to the house, 
some explanation was necessary of what had 
been done by his majesty’s ministers on 
this subject, since they came into oliice, 
and of what they meant to do. The 
fact was, that if they had been the original 
advisers of the measure, or had partaken 
of the right hon. gent.’s partiality for it, it 
would have been out of their powem to car- 
Ty it into effect ; for so happily was it.con- 
trived, that the ballot could not go forward 
in many of the counties, and though in this 
double carrying bill, the militia ballots 
were suspended, it left the training lists 
completely in the back ground. Consis- 
tently with the sentiments which he had al- 
Teady stated, he declared that though not 
an original admirer of the right hon. gent.’s 
Measure, yet, being inexistence, he wish- 
ed to draw even fromthat measure, as much 
He would, 
therefore, not propose to parliament to 
abolish that part of it which related to clas- 


__Sifications, ballots, &c. for the due execu- 


tion of which government had it in contem- 
Plation to suggest some provisions; butas 
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to the training part, he confessed that he had 
never been able to obtain information ; and 
he called upon the right hon. gent., if he 
could, to afford it to him, how that could 
possibly take place under the superinten- 
dance of a constable alone, the only way 
presented by the bill. Indeed, the right 
hon. gent. had contrived to throw such a 
ridicule over this part of the subject, .that 
it was vain to hope we could inspire a 
rustic feeling upon it, orconvert the train- 
ing so directed into a rustic amusement. 
He pledged himself, therefore, to propose 
that this part of the training bill should not 
be realized ; but -he repeated, that he 
would not abandon the bill altogether, or 
rather he would not'abandon that part of it 
which was taken from the Defence bill, 
which was the only efficient part of the 
Training bill, and which the right hon. gent. 
had contrived very much to disfigure._ A 
fundamental objection which he entertained 
to the Training bill, was, that the time of 
service was too short. It was impossible 
to train men, unless they were organized ; 
and when so organized, he thought that 
they ought to be liable to a longer service. 
What with the registering, balloting, &c. &c. 
the year appointed by the Trang ~ lL 
would soon vanish, and the ballot wou!d 
soon be to recommence. If the volunteers 
should find themselves unable to continue 
a sacrifice, which was unquestionably a se- 
vere one, which had reflected the highest 
honour on their character and conduct, 
but which, in many instances, would scarce- 
ly be expected to be permanent; in this 
case, inthe Training bill, or rather in the 
Defence bill, might be discovered a basis 
on which the military establishments. of 
the country might be founded. Instead of 
balloting the men to be trained for a year, 
he would propose that they should be bal- 
loted for two years at least ; indeed, three 
years would not be too leng a period.. If 
parliament consented to this, they might 
gain two objects; in the first place, the 
discipline thus diffused would be greater, 
and would qualify the subjects of it for the 
regular army if wanted; in the second 
place, looking to that amount ‘of force 
which parliament had declared it was ne- 
cessary, should be six times larger than 
the militia, or, in other words, 200,000 
men, the seeds of a permanent military 
force might-be planted. in it, which might 
grow up as the volunteers might decline. 
His notion was, having laid the foundation 
of this force, to enable his majesty to direct 
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that, where the volunteers were not in this 
proportion of six times the number of the 
militia, a local militia should be created, 
by ballot, outofthe men disciplined by the 
Training bill, to be officered out of the re- 
gular militia. He meant to propose that 
this local militia in peace, should be disci- 
plined the same number of days as the re- 
gular militia, but that they should never 
serve out of their counties, except in cases 
of rebellion or invasion. Thus would be 
produced a regular and organized force, out 
of that which, according to the measure of 
the right hon. gent., could create nothing 
but embarrassment. By this, the Training 
bill might be rendered useful, for he enter- 
ed his solemn protest against throwing 
down any great public establishment, for 
the mere purposes of speculation. Here 
was the difference between the right hon. 
gent. and himself; when the right hon. 

ent. came into office, he most unwisely 

id every thing in his power to relax the 
volunteer system, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing his Training bill. He (lord C.) on 
the contrary, was not desirous to subvert 
any thing done by that right hon. gent. ; the 
fact was, indeed, that with his best endea- 
vours he had done nothing. He (lord C.) 
had always advised that the character and 
spirit of the volunteer corps should be up- 
held until some other decisively superior 
establishment could be discovered as a sub- 
stitute. His majesty’s present government 
had re-established the system of inspection 
of the volunteers; without that system it 
was impossible that any principle of eco- 
nomy could be observed—that any secu- 
rity could be enjoyed for the proper ad- 
ministration of the funds, appropriated to 
various parts of the volunteer service, or 
that the volunteer establishment could be 
kept in an organized state. It was in the 
contemplation of his majesty’s ministers to 
encourage volunteer corps, not to substi- 
tute permanent service for their drill 
days, for that’ in most cases would be 
inconvenient, and in many impractica- 
ble, but to pass those drill days in ex- 
ercises from home. It. would then be 
seen which of those who entered into 
volunteer corps, did it for the sake of 
exemption, or for other motives. If par- 
liament should think fit to adopt any sub- 
sequent measures on this subject, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers would not shrink from 
it. Let them, however, be deliberate in 
their undertaking, recollecting the old say- 
jg, “ the more haste, the worse speed.” 
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The noble lord here entered into a brief 
recepitulation of his arguments, 
been called upon to propose to parliament, 
in a time of exigency, a measure adequate 
to meet that exigency, and which there. 
fore, whatever its nature might be, was 
open to strong and plausible objections, 
since it must be one,of great burthen, aad 
imposing great sacrifices on a coun 

which had already borne great burthens and 
made great sacrifices, not with» patience 
only, but with pleasure. But he was con. 
vinced that the country would feel now, as 
it had always felt, that those who propo 
sed these burthens were its best friends, 
because they were proposed for the secu. 
rity and welfare of the country. On sub. 
jects of this nature, considerable difficulty 
existed in giving a preference to one among 
various measure, all standing on the ground 
of solid argument and ingenious reasoning; 
but he could assure the house, that the 
proposition which he had the honour to 
submit to them was the result of the most 
anxious consideration from the earliest pe- 
riod after the acceptance of office by his 
majesty’s ministers. They had made the 
best proposition they coyld—had disturbed, 
as little as possible, the existing establish 
ments, and had not allowed themselves to 
enter the field of military discovery. Un- 
questionably, the militia service would, for 
a time, be disturbed, but it would soon 
recover itself, and he was sure that when 
the officers of the militia considered that 
the men taken out of the militia for the 
advantage of the country, were only those 
men who must soon have been discharged 
by law, and that in lieu of them they 
would receive fresh and abundant mas 
terials for rendering the militia efficient 
both in peace and war, they would give 
their cordial support to the measure. It 
was a consolation to reflect, that the his 
tory of this country did not afford an instance 
in which, when the public mind was called 
upon to encounter difficulties, it was oot 
the peculiar characteristic of Britain to ms 
superior to every obstacle, and never to be 


so strong or 80 distinguished, as after 


the pressure of distress. That individual, 
who, unfortunately for the world, had ace 
quired such an ascendancy on the contr 
nent, was little aware, that by that vely 
ascendency he was creating in this counlly 
a power to which the world might atk 
mately look for deliverance ; and that ott 
of the necessity which his inordinate am 
bition produced, the military character 





He had 
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Great Britain would probably be raised to 
agreater height than any to which it had 
hitherto attained. The noble lord conclu- 
ded by observing, that he should divide the 
measure into two bills, and that if the bills, 
for which he was about to move, should not 
be ready for delivery to members on that 
night, of which he was somewhat appre- 
hensive, he should not press the second 
reading on Friday, but propose that it be 
postponed to Monday. He then moved 
for leave to bring in a bill, for allowing a 
certain proportion of the militia in Great 
Britain voluntarily to enter into his majes- 
ty’s regular forces. 

Sir George Warrender thought that the 
noble lord had not made out any case to 
shew, that any considerable addition was 
necessary to the disposeable force. It ap- 
peared to him extraordinary that with the 
yiews entertained by the hon. gentlemen op- 
posite, and considering the charges made by 
them against their predecessors, for not hav- 
ingsent expeditions to thecontinent,they had 
not made this proposition to parliament upon 
their first coming into office. If the measure 
had been brought forward Jast session,and he 
had had the honour of a seat in that house, 
he might have supported it; but he could 
not give his consent to it on the present 
occasion, when the country had only to 
look for a defensive force. As to the 
transfer proposed from. the militia to the 
regiments of the line, he felt considerable 
difficulties upon that subject, because the 
measures necessary to replace the men so 
transferred would interfere with the regular 
recruiting. ‘The militia was certainly a 
favourite service, because it was limited 
both as to time and place, and was attended 
with a provision for the wives and families 
of the persons who engaged in it. There 
could be no doubt therefore that men 
would be more readily had for that service 
than for the line, a circumstance that 
would materially interfere with the ordi- 
hary recruiting. ‘The system that had been 


. adopted last year, he contended, had proved 


eminently successful. The right hon. gent. 
who had brought forward that system, had 
uniformly stated that the benefitsto be ex- 
pected from it would be progressive, and 
the event justified his statement. The ef- 
fect produced by it in the northern counties 
was very great, and by the papers upon the 
table, it appeared that by this system the 
number of men raised in the year 1807, was 
greater by 700, than the number raised in 
the corresponding period of last year under 
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the last system. If the remaining months of 
the year should be equally productive, of 
which he had no doubt, the whole number 
raised under the new system, in the year 
1807, would be 22,000. The noble lord 
had said, that it was not his intention to 


‘alter any part of that system by his mea- 


sure, but whilst the ballot would be going 
on, it would be almost impossible to obtain 
a man for the regular army. He was sure 
the house would be disposed to make every 
sacrifice that the occasion might require, 
but the country had a right to consider, 
whether it could look with confidence to 
the efficacy of the sacrifices it was called 
on to make, and to expect that its resour- 
ces should be properly applied. And if 
they looked to the manner in which the 
present ministers came into office, the 
country would have no reason to be satis- 
fied on this head, He felt that the measure 
proposed, would not add to the military 
force of the country, but transfer a portion 
of one branch of it to another; and, 
therefore, should not think that he was 
discharging his duty, if he did not oppose 
it inevery stage. The noble lord had said, 
that the king had at present the power, 
without resorting to parliament, of calling 
out the supplemental militia to the number 
of 24,000. Ofthis he doubted, because 
there were some of the supplemental mili- 
tia at present in the service ; and if the pow- 
er existed at all, he could not think it 
would extend to a greater number, than the 
difference between the number of those of 
the supplemental militia now serving, and 
the whole amount of that militia, There 
might be different opinions respecting the 
propriety of calling out the supplementa! 
militia, but of this he was certain, that the 
measure of the noble lord would do away 
the benefit derived from the regular recruit- 
ing. The system now in force would i:: 
the present year produce 22,000 men, 
and would prove progressively more pro - 
ductive in every future year. The plan o7 
the noble lord would impede its progress. 
and operate as a very unequal tax upon thi: 
public, for every gentleman must knox. 
that not one of six of the balloted men ser - 
ved in person, so that, in procuring asubsti- 
tute, the individual was subject to a most se- 
vere and unequal tax. Uponall thesegroun«: 
he should feel it to be his duty to o - 
pose the measure, unless it should unde: - 
go such modification in |the committee «; 
would remove his objections. 

Mr. Yorke wished to take the earlics: . 
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opportunity of stating his objections to the 
measure proposed by his noble friend, be- 
cause, however disagreeable it might be to 
him, it was the duty of every gentleman in 
that house, to state candidly his impres- 
sions upon a subject of such importance. 
‘He was undoubtedly aware, that what he 
was going to state, would not meet with 
general concurrence, but he was acting 
under a feeling of duty, and should declare 
his sentiments withcandour. We had now 
come to a crisis when the situation of affairs 
would not admit of blunders, when an error 
might be fatal, andevery meniber was there- 
fore bound to make a free communication of 
what he felt upon the subject. He appro- 
ved most cordially of that part of his noble 
friend’s proposition, which provided for the 
transfer of so many men from the militia as 
could be induced to volunteer into the line. 
That part of it was most efficacious, and if 
the proposition were to stop there, it would 
produce great public benefit, because the 
men so added to the army would be appli- 
cable to the protection of Ireland, where the 
militia could not be expected as a body to 
serve. The men also, who should volun- 
teér into the regular army, would very soon 
be fit for service in the regiments to which 
they might be transferred. As he under- 
stood his noble friend, his plan was to raise 
38,000 men by ballot for the militia, in or- 
der to replace those who should volunteer 
into the line, and to provide a certain num- 
_ ber of supernumeraries, in order to supply 
_ the vacancies as they should occur by ca- 
sualties, and the expiration of the men’s 
service, so that it should not be necessary 
to resort again to the ballot for some time. 
To this part of his noble friend’s plan 
he objected, because it did not appear 
to him to be efficacious. As to the ap- 
plication of the ballot, he had objections to 
that too, but not on the ground stated by 
the hon. member who had just sat down. 
It was his conviction that the ballot 
was necessary, and when that particular 
mode of raising a supply for the army had 
been the subject of much obloquy in that 
house, he had defended and supported it. 
He had on that occasion stated, what he 
was now ready to repeat, that no force ade- 
quate to the protection and defence of this 
empire could be obtained without some spe- 
cies of compulsion. No great army could 
be raised and kept up without having re- 
course toa compulsory levy. And it sur- 
prised him to bear gentlemen who applied 
their minds to such subjects, and supported 
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the reputation of statesmen, assert, tha 
when an army of three or four hundred 
thousand men was to be raised, such a fore 
could be supplied by voluntary seryige, 
He agreed with his-noble friend, that this 
was not the time for discussing the merits 
of the measure, and hé equally approved 
of his intention not to disturb the system of 
the right hon, gent, opposite (Mr. Windham) 
this session. It had always been his wish 
to allow any measures that might be adopt. 
ed by parliament a fair trial, and it was on 
that principle he acted, when he had proposed 
to give the late Defence act an opportunity 
of fair trial. With respect to the plan of 
the right hon. gent. opposite, however, be 
was bound to state that it did not appear 
to him efficacious, and might be dangerous, 
That plan, he admitted, might be adequate 
to keep up the numbers of the army, ifotice 
the army was raised to the establishment 
voted by parliament, and he had said the 
same of the measure of the right hon. gent, 
now no more (Mr. Pitt). But though he 
admitted this, the measure would not ap. 
swer his purpose. The system, he allowed, 
had produced something more than the or 
dinary recruiting, and the Parish bill, But 
the noble Jord had stated, that the def. 
ciency of the army, from the’ establishment 
voted by parliament, amounted to between 
52and 30 thousand; the casualties amounted 
to 13,000; so that the number to be raised 
within 12 months, in order to answer the 
purpose he had in view, would be 38,000, 
He had also another objection to the 
present system, arising out of the alter 
tion of the terms of service. The system 
might for that reason produce more mer, 
but fewer soldiers. British soldiers should 
be military men, sui generis, They wer 
often engaged against twice their number 
of enemies, and under disadvantages of s- 
tuation and circumstances, of debarkation 
and embarkation; they must therefore be 
real soldiers, and British troops had always 
proved themselves to be of that descrip. 
tion, If our brave but unfortunate cout- 
trymen in Egypt, where the efforts of every 
individual was necessary to repel the se 
periority ofnumbers that assailed them, had 
not been troops of that character, it would 
have been impossible to save the remaili 

of that army. He didnot concur in theo 
jection to the ballot, because it would inter 

fere with the system of the right hon. geo. 

This measure was to furnish 38,000 ma 

to the army, and he could not see any fe 

sonable objection to it an the ground lis 
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interfering with a part of the supply under 
the present system. They could not apply 
the conscription which had enabled France 
to overrun the continent to this country. 
But the ballot was applicable, both because 
itwasnecessary, and conformable tothe prac- 
tice of the constitution ; but he could not as- 
sent to its application as proposed by his ne- 
blefriend.. By the papers upon the table, it 
appeared that the regular force at presentin 
Great Britain and Ireland, was 25,000 less 
than when he went out ofoffice, aperiod when 
so much was said about the necessity of aug- 
menting that description of the national 
force. Upon this subject the house, he 
thought, ought to have some explanation, 
Though no person ought lightly to make a 
charge upon ministers for their distribution 
of the public force, yet when be considered 
how that force had been last year distri- 
buted, or rather scattered, he could not 
avoid saying, that the matter ought to be 
explained, A considerable force had been 
sent to South America, and though he 
should not say any thing of the merits of 
ihe first expedition to that country, because 
an hon. officer, a friend of his, had been 
tried for having undertaken it, he was 
teady to admit, that it was advisable to 
gupport the force that achieved the ori- 
ginal conquest. But he wished to know 
from the right hon, gent. opposite, (Mr. 
Windham,) why, after the battle of Jena, so 
large a force as 5,000 men had been sent 
out under general Craufurd to America. 
These troops, from the manner in which the 
expedition had been conducted, had been 
nine months at sea. The troops which 
had been employed in foreign service, were 
the best of the British army. There was 
an army likewise in the Mediterranean, 
. from which the expedition to Egypt had 
been detached. That expedition he felt it 
difficult to appreciate, nor should it have 
his approbation, unless it could be proved 
to him, that under all the circumstances of 
the case the project was well concerted and 
the force dispatched fully adequate to its 
object. From the circumstances he had 
stated, it appeared that a recruit for the 
army was necessary. ‘The regular force in 
Great Britain and Ireland at present, was 
15,000 less than even last year. It would 

obvious how necessary it was in the 
Present situation of the world,. to concen- 
trate the British army in these Islands 
with all possible expedition. As that was 
impracticable with respect to the. distant 
ttoops, he agrved to the use of the ballot 
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to raise a considerable force ; but he thought 
the ballot should be employed to raise an 
army of reserve, which would be disposable 
for the-protection of Ireland, rather than to 
recruit the militia. “Phe Army of Reserve 
act, and the other defensive measures 
which he had formerly brought forward, were 
only so many great steps towards making 
the country a military nation.. He had 
long been a militia officer, but should not 
sufler his natural partiality for one branch 
of the military establishment, to prevent 
him from stating his opinion on it freely as 
apart of the whole. The militia had done 
much service, but was not now adequate to 
the object of its establishment, for it was 
not numerous enough. ‘The number of the 
militia had been calculated upon the exi- 
gency of the wars in which this country 
had been heretofore engaged, and was 
consequently inadequate to ‘the present 
crisis, A much smaller establishment was 
sufficient, when the most formidable expe- 
dition that could be equipped against any 
country, in 1744, which was composed of 
30,000 troops, under Marshal Saxe, as< 
sembled at Boulogne, than under all the 
circumstances ofthe present war. Besides, 
the war had continued now 14 years with 
little intermission, and the officers of the 
militia, who had submitted to considerable 
privations and inconvenience, in order to 
make themselves soldiers, would not be 
disposed to continue during a war, of 
which they saw no end. He did not think 
it therefore possible that proper officers 
could be obtained for the militia during 
such a length of time. There were at pre- 
sent 56 second battalions in the country, 
which generally did not consist of more 
than 250 meneach. It would, of course, 
be necessary to send 750 men to each to 
complete them, and all the men which 
were proposed to be got from the militia 
would not be sufficient to complete 36 of 
them. He should, therefore, propose 
that the remaining twenty should be added 
to the nine garrison battalions that weie 
nearly complete, and that then the ballot 
should operate to fill those 29 garrison 
battalions. The advantage that he would 
propose from this would be, that instead 
of 25,000 men gained for the regular army 
for the defence of the country, there would 
be 46,000. As to the objection of hs 
noble friend, that the ballot for the reserve 
would be productive of expence, by raising 
the price of substitutes, he was sure | is no= 
ble friend must have been misinformed 
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upon that head, because undoubtedly the 
ballot for the reserve in the former instance, 
had not the effect of raising the bounties 
for substitutes for the militia. As to the 
remission of the penalties he had disappro- 
ved of that measure, but he could not 
agree with his noble friend, that it would 
be an objection to the effect of a bill for 
raising a‘similar one now, because it would 
equally apply to the militia acts, which had 
not been impeded by it. He had never 
thought the Defence act which he had 
brought forward perfect, but he had always 
considered it as a step taken upon the 
country towards its military organization. 
When he brought it forward, be had looked 
to it more as a stimulus to the volunteer 
force to keep it up to that amount, which 
would be adequate to the necessity of the 
times, than for any immediate effect from 
its own operation. He did not think that 
the militia should be reduced below 30,000, 
and therefore he wished that after it 
should be reduced to that number, the mi- 
litia should be left in that state, and ano- 
ther force arising out of the general train- 
ing act should be engrafted upon it. As to the 
observations of his noble friend with re- 
spect to the employment of the constable 
under the training act, he should only say, 
that as all these measures were new, it had 
not been thought advisable to subject the 
persons to be trained to the mutiny act, but 
rather to try how much the country would 
bear, and to leave the discipline to be main- 
tained by the constable, who, in former 
times, was 2 person of even considerable 
military command. But he saw no reason 
why the persons, who should be called out 
as he proposed, should be subject to the 
new mutiny act in the same manner as the 
militia in time of peace. They might be 
taken out for a fortnight in spring, and a 
fortnight in autumn each year, and disci- 
plined by the militia regiments, which should 
be marched into their counties for that pur- 
pose. A levy of 200,000 or even 100,000 
armed and clothed, and thus engrafted upon 
the militia, though not to be regularly em- 
bodied till the occasion should arrive that 
called for their service, would compose a 
most formidable defensive force, This idea 
was not new, for a similar course had been 
adopted in 1796, with respect to the sup- 
plemental militia.—He had thought it right 
to state thus freely his sentiments upon this 
4uestion, and was confident the couptry was 
sipe for such a measure as that he had pro- 
fused, if the parliament should set the ex- 
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ample, and that in consequence, by Christ. 
mas next, the country would be in a situa. 
tion to defy all danger. In stating his sep. 
timents on the subject, he had discharged 
his duty. He saw that the military system 
of the country was far from perfect; he wag 
afraid they talked too much on these gyb. 
jects, whilst so little had been done. He 
had hoped that they had done with discus. 
sions of this description ; but as the subs 
ject had been again broached, he trusted 
the house would take effectual measures for 
procuring a great army, which, added to 
our naval pre-eminence, would enable us to 
bid defiance to the tyrant, who had tram. 
pled upon the independence of so many of 
the continental states. 

Mr. Bathurst coincided in most of the 
sentiments expressed by his right hon. friend, 
though he could not help being surprised at 
his having introduced into his discussion 
topics that had no immediate connexion 
with the question then under consideration, 
He contended that the measure of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Windham) was adequate 
to the purposes for which it had been inten- 
ded, though it might not be sufficient to af 
ford an immediate supply, such as the crisis 
demanded. His noble friend needed notto 
approgiee for having made his proposition 
to parliainent ; the apology should, accor 
ding to his impression, be for not having 
made it before. If the country was to be 
saved, it was by becoming an armed nation 
that its salvation was to be effected, He 
agreed with his right hon. friend, that the 
question now was, whether the ballot was 
to be employed for recruiting the militia, or 
raising an army of reserve ; but he had some 
doubts of the propriety of allowing the mi- 
litia to volunteer into the line, especially as 
the principal object of the measure was the 
internal defence. He was afraid, however, 
that his noble friend had his attention too 
much bent upon foreign and continental 
expeditions. The house should keep in 
view that it was desirable to have a force 
disposeable for Great Britain and Ireland, 
His right hon. friend had stated that the 
militia was in a declining state, but he had 
omitted to state that this measure would 
destroy the spirit of those who comm 
and kept up that force. His noble_friend 
had said, that it was not his intention 
interfere with the existing establishments, 
but by this arrangement he would most ma 
terially injure a more important branch 
of the national force. Whenever the Mr 
litia had been before drafted into the ling 
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jt was'in the contemplation of foreign ex- 


itions, but the present measure was. 


brought forward with a view to home de- 
fence. After this measure should be car- 
ned into effect, no militia officer could look 
upon bimself as belonging to a military es- 
tablishment, if the house should sanction 
the impression, that it was unfit for the de- 
fence of the country. By adopting the propo- 
sition of his noble friend, they would run 
the risk of breaking in upon a most impor- 
tant establishment. . He could not agree 
in the recommendation of his right bon. 
friend,to have the militia regiments marched 
into their respective counties for the pur- 
pose of drilling the mass, because if march- 
ed fromthe military posts they occupied on 
the coasts, they would be rendered ineffi- 
cient for immediate defence. The noble 
lord had stated as a ground of his measure, 
that about 6000 of the militia would be 
withdrawn from the service, in consequence 
ofthe expiration of their terms : but if these 
men were to withdraw from the militia, 
how could his noble friend expect to get 
them to enter for the general service? It 
was his opinion, that the militia ought ra- 
ther to be increased than diminished, 
When the noble lord stated, that if the cir- 
cumstances of the country were the same 
now, as when the Reserve Act had been 
brought forward, he should have preferred 
that measure, he could have wished that he 
had been more particular in pointing out 
what those circumstances were that influ- 
euced bis mind. When the Reserve act 
had been resorted to, the ubject was to pro- 
vide for the home and foreign service, but 
now the ubject was to provide for the home 
service only, Besides, au objection in the 
former case lay against the Reserve act, 
because the Militia, and Supplementary 
Militia had been raised by ballot imme- 
diately befure. At present, the country 
lad had the advantage of a long respite 
from the ballot, and the population of the 
tation Lad not for some time been called 
upoato make any very extraordinary efforts 
loassume a military character. ‘The mea- 
sure of the Army of Reserve was as perfect 
mits detail as the Militia acts, and had 
proved as efficacious in a short period as 
any measure that had ever been proposed. 

suspension of the fines under the Re- 
sttve Act had been an act of justice. His 
table friend had omitted to touch upon se- 
veral other modes of recruiting, viz. such as 
8% a single step of promotion for raising 
“certain number of men, The Training bill, 
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too, he thought ought to be put in force; 
in some shape or another; and he was 
sorry not to have heard. bis noble friend 
tate in what manner he proposed to 
do that :— as we approached the point 
of danger, the attention of all think- 
ing men in the community was awa- 
kened to the means of repelling it. The 
right hon, gent. concluded by stating, that 
ihese extraordinary measures must of ne- 
cessity interfere-with the ordinary recruit- 
ing, but that in this country there should 
be as many channels as possible of procus 
ring a supply for its military force, 

Mr. Windham, though he. admitted that 
that was not the proper time for discussing 
the measure proposed in detail, -yet found 
it impossible to omit that occasion of contra- 
dicting and confuting, as he trusted, to the 
satisfaction of the house, some of the state- 
ments that had been made by the noble 
lord opposite. He felt it also necessary 
to trespass upon the indulgence of the 
house, in order to reduce the question to 
its real grounds, Since the noble lord - 
had opened his plan, another, the com- 
petitor of that plan, had been recommended 
by the night bon. gent. opposite (Mr. 
Yorke), and his right hon. friend who had 
just sat down. If the ballot.was again to 
be resorted to, he was inclined to think 
with those right hon. gentlemen, that it 
might be better used for raising an army of 
reserve, than in the way recommended by 
the noble lord. The plan of the noble 
lord was calculated to break down a most 
valuable branch of the military establish- 
ments of the country, and for the attain- 
ment of a force, which for a considerable 
time could not be superior to it. He had 
often been in the habit of contending in 
that bouse, that regiments of the line 
must be superior to militia regiments ; and 
certainly he did not conceive that, in so 
doing, he was giving reasonable cause of 
offence to any description of persons what- 
ever. It was not in.the nature of things 
that troops, who could not by their cone 
stitution have any opportunity of real ser- 
vice, except in case of invasion, could ac- 
quire the same spirit and character, or at- 
tain to equal discipline, with troops accus- 
tomed to act together, and to witness the 
conduct of their officers in circumstances of 
real danger. The officers, too, of the 
militia, who entered that. service young, 
and with a view to pass a few years agree- 
ably, would not devote themselves to their 
profession.in the same way as persons whe 
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had nothing else to depend on for their 
Subsistence, and for all their success and 
prospects in life. He had often conten- 
ded that such a difference existed; and, 
until the more favourite charge respect- 
ing the Volunteers had beén stafted, he 
had been, for so doing, represented as the 
enemy. of the militia. The gentlemen op- 
posite had, on all such occasions, put them- 
selves forward as the champions of the 
militia; but their present measure exem- 
plified the truth of the Spanish proverb,— 
*“ Defend me against my friends»and J will 
defend myself against my enemies.” He 
had often told the militia officers in that 
house, that it was not from him, but from 
those that professed to espouse their cause, 
that they had any thing todread. The gen- 
tlemen opposite would not suffer any person 
to touch the militia but themselves. They 
had fatted them up for their own eating; 
they secured them as country gentlemen 
do the game in those places near their 
houses, which, by-an odd misnomer, are 
sometimes called the preserve, where the 
game are, indeed, presérved, but only till 
some circumstance (the arrival perhaps of 
some favoured guest) shall furnish an oc- 
casion for falling upon them with redoubled 
fury. It was not to be expected that mi- 
Witia officers, who had made such sacrifices 
in the service, and bestowed such pains 
in disciplining their respective regiments, 
should not be disgusted at having their 
best disciplined men taken from them. It 
was still more provoking to hear, that this 
was done for the purpose of erecting a 
force for home defence. It was not, as 
had been well observed by his right hon. 
friend, for foreign expeditions tbat this 
measure was resorted to, but for home 
defence, for which the militia had been 
expressly formed. If the crisis called for 
such a measure, he was convinced the mi- 
litia colonels, who had already made so 
many sacrifices in the service of their 
country, would be willing to submit to 
this also; but, then, they had a right to ex- 
pect that the necessity of the sacrifice 
should be proved: asthe country also had 
a claim to be satisfied, that it was neces- 
sary and proper for the purpuses of imme- 
diate defence to begin by breaking up so 
large a portion of the existing force.—This, 
however, was only the first effect of the 
noble lord’s measure, The further and 
more lasting consequence was the destroy- 
ing the ardour and confidence of the mili- 
What could 
the men in the-militia think of their offi- 
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cers, or what could the officers think of 
themselves, when they were told, ‘that, if 
invasion was. really to come, it Wag neces. 
sary to.put the men under other leaders, 
and that those who had hitherto been g 
their head, who had been devoting their 
lives in preparation for a crisis such as wy 
now arrived, were not the persons fit tp 
conduct them into action, but must giv 
way to others more proper for that of 
fice? If this was not an indignity, ‘he was 
at a loss to know what was; or how it wa 
possible to do more to put down, from this 
time forward, all zeal in the officers of m 
litia to improve their regiments, and al] 
belief on the part of the regiments that it 
was worth while to improve them, or tha 
they could ever be brouglit to a statein 
which they should be able to face the ene 
my.—But, to return to the immediate ¢ 
fects of the measure, and abandoning for 
the moment all consideration of its futur 
consequences, how was it to tell forits 
professed purpose of immediate’ defence? 
For a certain time to come, the effect of this 
measure of strength could be no other tha 
weakness. In whatever degree the hon, 
gentlemen might choose to describe the su 
periority of a regular regiment over. 
regiment of militia, they would hardly goth 
length of saying, that the worst of the fint 
class was superior to the best of the other 
They would not pretend to say, that ther 
was not a period, and perhaps a pretty 
long one, during which the regular reg 
ment, with its new recruits, would notre 
main inferior to, what the militia was he 
fore these. recruits were taken from it; and 
during this period, whether of longer or shor 
er continuance, the country must be th 
weaker. Thus far, therefore, there could 
be no plea of necessity ; for it never could 
be necessary for a country, with a view @ 
least to auy immediate pressure, to makel- 
self weak. Buta time will come, it seems 
when the measure will make us strom 
And with a view to this it is that wearet 
begin to calculate, comparing the degre 
of strength to be thus obtained, and th 
length of time during which it is to ls, 
with the temporary weakness that wil 
precede, and the increasing and enéles 
weakness that will follow it. For? 
happens whimsically, that the measi® 
now proposed as necessary for the # 
vation of the country, will be good # 
that purpose only on the suppo site 
that the attempt of the enemy $s 
made within a certain prescribed 
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little too late, should we be unable to be- 

ak the itivasion, and to fix it exactly to 
oir own time, all that we sball have been 
doing will have rendered our situation only 
go much the worse.—The period of strength 
will, however, at last arrive, namely, when 
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stitution, in fact, had been so broken by 
the experiments which had been tried up- 
onit, and the discipline which it had under- 
gone, it had been so bled and cupped, and 
blistered and purged, that, when the new 
practitioners were called in last year, there 


4he men transferred shall have been so,remained no hope (conformably indeed to 


gettied in their new regiments, as to give to 
the regular drmy more strength than the re- 
movalof the men shall have taken from the 
militia,and when our numbers shall,upon the 
whole, have been increased by the difference 
of those raised through the medium of ballot 
beyond what might have been raised in the 
same time by recruiting. We were to consi- 
derthe price at which this increase ofstrength 
would be purchased, joined with the conside- 
sation of the time for which it was likely to 
Jast.—He had already observed, that we were 
to pess to this period of strength through 
the medium of a period of weakness. 
He bad observed, also, on the last- 
ing evil that would be incurred in conse- 
quence of the eflects produced on the mi- 
litia service.—The third bead remaining to 
be corisidered, was the value of that sys- 
‘tem of military measures which was adopted 
last year, and to which we were now’about 
foput anend, Upon the subject of these 
measures something of a preliminary ques- 
tion had arisen at the time, how far what 
was proposed was entitled to be called a 
plan. He for one had always rejected 
that title, disgusted, as he had been, by 
the applications which he had seen made 
of it: Yet he certainly did not mean there- 
by to admit, that in the best sense of the 
word, as implying the just distribution of a 
subject into its proper parts, and a syste- 
“matic direction of those parts to the com- 
mon purpose intended, the measures of last 
year were not as well entitled to that ap- 
pellation, and indeed a good deal better than 
any measures that had preceded them; or, as 
far'as at present appeared, than any that 
were likely to follow. —The measures, how- 
ever, of last year, had so far less of a plan, 
that their pretensions to merit, contrary 
‘towhat might be the case now, was more 
in what they un-did, than in any wonder- 
working powers which they professed to 
“have in themselves.—The army had been, 
for years, supported by shifts and expedi- 
“ents. It was supplied by means which 
‘ould not last, and which, while transi- 
“Wry themselves, were continually destroy- 
“ilig'the resources from which any supply 
‘ould be'expected in future. It had been 


‘kept alite by drams and cordials, Its cow- 


the opinion which they had often given) 
but by discarding medicine altogether, and 
trying what might be done by nature, whén 
left to operate for herself. If the patient 
was to be saved, it must be by air and ex- 
ercise, by diet and regimen, by good and 
wholesome food, given too in sufficient 
quantities. Thebest service to be rendered 
in the first instance, was,totear the prescrip- 
tione, and throw all the physic bottles out of 
the window. This was the basis of the plan of 
the late ministers with respect to the army. 
They were led to this plan as well by consi- 
deration of the general nature of things,as by 
reflecting on what had been the history of the 
military establishments of the country for , 
many years past. Within a period not exceed- 
ing the memory of many whom he wasthen 
addressing, a guinea to buy necessaries, 
and a crown to drink the king’s health, was 
all that was given to a recruit upon his en- 
tering the army. A- bounty properly so 
called, that is to say, a price to tempt a 
man to do what he was otherwise disinclin- 
ed to, was unknown, The service was its 
own price. So late as at the beginning of 
‘the American war, examples were found of 
officers reprimanded by the war-oftice for 
having extended the bounty so far as to two 
or three guineas. Among the general 
causes operating to produce the change 
which afterwards took place (those great 
ones, namely, of the depreciation: in. the 
value of money, and the continuance of 
the pay at the same rate at which it stood 
in Charles the Second’s time), a cause of a 
more limited, but of a moré immediate 
effect, was the militia. This system, for 
reasons which he had often stated, and 
would not now repeat, did not, for seve- 
ral yeats after its establishment, produce 
any consequences affecting materially the 
recruiting of the army. But at last, asthe 
militia assumed a more regular form, as 
the practice gredually prevailed of callmg 
it out, and keeping it constantly embodied 
during every war, as its discipline improved, 
and the practice’ of substitution took place 
of that of serving in person, its effects up- 
on the army ‘began to he severely felt. The 
demand for substitutes on the part of men 





placed in circumstances the most disad- 
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vantageous for obtaining what they wanted 

upon reasonable terms, soon brought things 

to a state, in which service in the mila 

{a service for a few years, and within the 

kingdom), could be purchased only at a 

high premium, and in which men, there- 
fore, could hardly be luoked for in great, 
numbers, who would be willing to forego 
this premium, and enter the army for no- 

thing. The only expedient that occurred 
for remedying this evil, was to give a 
bounty for the army also; and thus to en- 
able the army to hold up its head, and bid 
against the militia. but though this suc- 
ceeded for a time, its very success was such 
as contained a principle destructive of its 
continuance, the effect of the competition 
being to raise the price upon both services, 
till at length a sort of limit was produced, 
not merely by the consideration of expence, 
but by the effect which the high bounties 
had in producing desertion. Nothing now 
was thought to be left, but to have recourse 
to compulsion, that is to say, ballot: but 
as ballot could not be applied directly to 
the army, the expedient devised was to 
augment the militia, in order that after- 
wards the men might be induced, by bounty, 
to extend their services, and become sol- 
diers complete, —Upon this view, a grand 
attempt was made, in the years uinety~six 
and ninety-seven, to raise the militia from 
thirty thousand to very near ]00,000 men; 
and in the years 1799 and 1860, out of the 
force so raised, to transfer to the army a 
force of about 46,000. Neither attempt 
succeeded to the full extent. The pro- 
jected 160,000, with all the endeavours 
used, could never be made to rise much 
higher than 70,000; and of tke 40,000, 
the first portion, or 20,000, with whom the 
trial was made, were obtained in the year 
1799, at the time of the Dutch expedition: 
but of the remaining 26,000, to whom 
permission was given to enlist in the year 
following, not more than 12,000 were ob- 
tained at the time, the rest were left to en- 
list at their leisure, and,-if they should still 
decline, were to continue subject to be 
called upon for the militia. ‘The militia 
laws had, in the mean time, fallen into 
great confusion, owing to,these successive 


changes; and, a right hon, gent. (Mr.. 


Yorke) making part of the government of 
the time, had, in consequence, in the year 
1802,:intreduced’ an act, meant for the 
purpose of consolidating all the former acts, 
and settling the system upon a permanent 
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object, the augmentation of the number, 
on aécount of the difficulty that was found 
of adding, by any other means, to the mie 
litary force of the country. The establish 
ment of the militia for this COUDLTY Was to 
be 40,000. But even here, unfortunately, 
the authors of the measure reckoned Withe 
out their host. War came, and the price 
of a substitute rising in consequence above 
the amount of the penalty, the measure 
produced only money and not men, New ex. 
pedients were then devised, to make the 
amount of the penalty keep pace with the 
bounty; and the whole scheme being, alter 
all, insuthcient for its purposes, new mili- 
tias were created, new augmentaticns made 
to those already subsisting, and new meg 
sures brought forth on a similar principle, 
though of a different form. He had for 
got, In the elumeration of the measures: 
previous to this period, the famous Quota 
bill, by which mutiny was introduced into 
the navy, aud the Provisional Cavalry bill 
the most diverting certainly, if mot the 
most efiicacious of ali the measures of the 
class In question, by which sums bad been 
paid to the amount of 70 or 80 guineas to 
rescue Old ladies from the terrors to whieh 
they were exposed of being turned into 
light-horsemen, Greater designs were now 
concewed, and greater powers brought into 
action. Besides the militia in Ireland, 
which was created or augmented about 
this time; a new militia, On somewhat mor 
extended terms of service, was set on foot, 
under the name of the Army of Reserve, 
Many gentlemen had expressed their opi 
hion, not without great show of reasol, 
that if a measure of the sort at presevt 
proposed was to be adopted, it shouldbe 
a repetition of the Army of Reserve. The 
great objection, of course, was the extreme 
hardship, which, besides that it was a strong 
objection in itself, had the effect also of 
rendering the measure, after»a certan 
point, incapable of being executed. » Such 
had been the case in the instance in whith 
the measure bad been already tried. Ab 
ter a certain time, a re-action bad been 
produced which made it incapable of pre. 
ceeding a step further, The measure w#s 
therefore abanduned, not from any capmtt 
or jealousy in the government whieh sit 
ceeded, who,-on the contrary, sheweds 
desire to continue it as far as they ‘could; 
but because it was functus officio; ithed 
done less indeed in some degree thant 
had hoped, but all that it could do. The 
Parish bill ‘succeeded to it; and it wae 1 
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necessary to point out to the house what the 
failure of that bill had been. [Acry of no, 
no, from the treasury bench.] If this 
measure had not failed, it must be because 
some new definition had attached a differ 
ent meaning to the word failure. He knew 
of no criterion of failure in any under- 
taking, but that of not doing what it had 
intended and engaged for. The Parish Bili 
had engaged to raise 40,000 men in abou: 
15 months, that is, by the Ist of October 
1805: in about twenty months, that is, by 
the Ist of March following, it had noi 
raised 13,000; and during its whole conti- 
nuance, it never produced to the amount 
of 16,000. This, according to common 
ideas, would be called failures But had it 
succeeded ever so well, it never could ul- 
timately have furnished to the regular 
amy more than 9000 men a year. Nay, 
there was a degree of success which would 
have prevented even that, and have put 
anend to the measure altogether. If all 
who had been raised under the bill, had 
agreed to extend their services, and to 
enter the army, fulfilling thereby the ve- 
ty purpose which the measure had ip 
view, the bill from that moment would 
have ceased to exist. It could not 
continue but by failing in part to exe- 
cute what it intended. In that way it 
might, it was true, continue to operate, 
though its success was for its maximum limi- 
ted in the way which he had stated, and had 
for its minimum no limit all, but might be re- 
duced to the supply of thecasualtieson a por- 
tion of the Army of Reserve, however small. 
No further failure need indeed be looked for 
ia the bill, than its being one which, from 
the burthens it imposed, the injustice which 
itcommitted, the serious oppressions and 
abuses to which it led by converting into 
ao engine of recruiting all the parochial 
government and smaller police of the coun- 
try, vas rejected by the general voice, was 
thrust out of the statute book by the universa! 
conviction of its unfitness tocontinue there, 
The Parish bill therefore died a natural 
death, and was not put an end to prema- 
turely by any desire on the part of the mi- 
istry of the time, to make way for a fa- 
vourite measure of their own. It ended, 
a all its predecessors had done, if not like 
tome of them, by having absolutely run 
itself out, and having reached the point 
beyond which it could not stir a step, 
yet by shewing, that, after all that 
could be hoped for from it, the evils at- 

were such as to make its continu- 
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ance no longer tolerable. The proof is, 
that no one has ever thought of reviving it. 
If its merits were what the hon. gentlemen 
had so often contended, if it really was 
that system of recruiting which had accom- 
plished the object so long sought for, and 
discovered a source of recruiting on which 
the army might safely rely, why, in God’s 
oame, did not the hon. gentlemen propose 
to the house to resenact it? It wasin vain 
for them to say, that the remission of the 
penalties under the. former bill had rene 
dered this impossible: To make any 
thing of this, they must shew that the re- 
mission of these penalties was avoidable; 
that four or five hundred thousand pounds, 
he believed, of penalty, incurred by acts 
for which the parties were not blameable, 
inasmuch as the service required was 
wholly out of their power, for which 
many of them were even meritorious, 
inasmuch as the impossibility arose from 
the restriction which they had impo- 
sed upon themselves of not breaking the 
law, could be levied without a degree of in- 


justice which nothing could authorize. If 


this could not be shewn, the return to the 
measure was not precluded by any other 
cause than the vices inherent in the measure 
itself, Here, then, the same difficulty re- 
curred as the country had been struggling 
with for the last 30 or 40 years. If the 
Parish bill was not fit to continue; if conti- 
nuing, it could not produce to the army, at 
the utmost, more than 9000 men a year; 
if the recruiting, for a long time declining, 
was now further reduced by the effect of - 
these very measures, something must be 
done, not so much to augment the army, as 
to prevent its going down, and tosupply the 
number of men by which. it must annually 
be diminished. The same necessity which 
existed for sapplying the place of the Army 
of Reserve-bill, existed now for supplying 
the place of the Parish bill, or for making 
good at least what would have been wanting 
to that bill, had it been possible that it 
should have continued, and had it produ- 
ced the whole of the 9000 men, which alone 
it was capable of producing. To say the 
truth, none of the measures that had been 
successively tried, down at least to the 
present time, had been rejected in conse 
quence of avy idle desire of change, and 
still less of any mean and envious spirit of 
jealousy on the part of persons newly suc 
ceeding to the government, and following 
those. of whom they were the opponents 
and -rivals. In fact, the measures. were 
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mostof them changed without any change 
of ministry, and by the very same persons 
who bad brought them in. They were 
ehanged, either because they were found 
impracticable or objectionable, or because, 
being of a temporary nature, their continu- 
ance -became useless after.a certain time. 
On one or other of these grounds was.a stop 
putto theseveralaugmentations ofthe militia 
proposed in/1796, 1797,,.and 1802. In part 
the measures were found to be impractica- 
ble; in part they were »rendered no longer 
desirable by incidents which had: happened 
an the mean time. The Quota bill and 
Provisional Cavalry bill passed away with- 
out any enquiry as to the cause of their de- 
crease,iand certainly without any lamenta- 
tion:for theirloss. These two, any more than 
the others, werenosacrifice to party rivalry ; 
they died in the life-time of their parents, 
and were»by them quietly conveyed to the 
family vault, without the least suspicion of 
their ‘having come by their death, through 
any unduemeans. ‘InJike manner, the last 
of the: Militia: Augmentation bills which he 
had mentioned, that, namely, of 1802, was 
superseded by the authors themselves, 
who, finding the measure impracticable in 
its first:form, (the price of a substitute ha- 
wing soon tisen above'the amount of the pe- 
malty,) and not likely to prove effectual, 
even after all the additional rigour of ma- 
king >the fine. cumulative, had recourse to 
the measure ofthe Army of Reserve, being in 
fact a militia of something of a'different form 
with something more of effect, but at thesame 
‘time withniore of severity, He hadalready 
observed, that no charge could be brought 
against:those'by whom this measure was su- 
‘perseded; if any supersession could in fact be 
said to have taken place, where the measure in 
question had ended itself. The same was true 
‘of the ministry of last year, with respect to 
the Parish bill. That measure had notindeed, 
like most of the others, énded itself: it was 
noteven clear, that the numbers to be rai- 
sed by it, though at the expence always of 
the regular recruiting, might not for a time 
shave gone on increasing: but it was de- 
‘monstrable that it could not finally have 
answered its purpose, and in the ‘mean 
while the objections to it weresach that all 
the world was crying out for its repeal. 
This was the state of things in which the 
Jate ministry came into office. The same 
-difficulty remained that had subsisted all 
along, the difficulty namely of providing a 
‘fand from which the army might be regu- 
Jarly supplied ; and for this the «measures | 
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adopted had not only furnished no re 
but, for the most part, had not even at 
tempted one. After every new turn, th 
a-considerable addition might in the meg 
time have been made to the numbers of 
the army, the country was equally to seek 
for the means by which those numbey 
were -to be maintained. The difficulty 
was in fact continually increasing: ey 
new attempt in the course hitherto pursued 
having tended to throw new obstructions 
in the way of those that succeeded it, 
Ballot. created the necessity of bounty, 
Bounty, rising to excess, and losing as much 
‘by desertion as it gained by recruits, created 
in return the necessity of new ballot: then 
bounties shot up to a height, which not 
only stopped all ordinary ‘recruiting, but 
created a burthen which it was impossible 
the country should long endure. Forty, 40, 
60 guineas became the price of a recruit, 
Ballot and bounty were indeed the only 
resources that seemed ever to have been 
thought of. The whole compass: of ou 
invention, the whole scale of our musi, 
seemed to comprise only these two notes, 
It was the sort of poverty of conception, 
reproached by some foreigner to English 
cookery, that we had but one sauce, and thit 
that sauce was melted butter, The minis. 
try which then came in, ventured am opie 
nion, that possibly more men might t 
found to enter the service, if -the «servic 
was made more eligible, by holding out 
more advantages or fewer objections. It 
seemed to them, that the hope of inducing 
men by bounties to enter into am engage. 
ment, which was to last for life, was littl 
less than an absurdity, if it was notsome 
thing worse, If the engagement was not init 
self desireable, could it be hoped, or wasit 
(he would add) to be wished, that many 
should be found so rash and foolish, as'tobe 
determined in their choice by the attraction 
of a few guineas paid in the shape of bounty! 
If such a resource could even be relied on, it 
might well bedoubted,whether a government 
oughtinconscience to have recourseto itjand 
so to place itself with respect to its subjects, 
as to be trading for ever with the ignorant 
and thoughtless for the purpose ‘of ‘iiive 
gling them. into engagements, which it wis 
confessed, by the very form of the transi 
tion, ‘they were likely afterwards to repet! 
of; this repentance moreover being 04 
nature to last-for life. It was nota qué 
tion however of duty or propriety. Its 
found by experience, that the military # 
vice had-by degrees, and in consequenced | 
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the change of times,. fallen into astate in 
which itcould:no longer attract men in suf- 
ficient numbers; and that any atternpt to 

ly by bounties what was wanting in 
the service itself: was, as wight be suppo- 
ged; @ vai attempt which could go but a 
jitle’ way towards remedying the evil. 
They took, therefore, theonly means which, 
according to their ideas, could hold out a 
hope of success, the only means in fact 


_ which were left them, that of a general im- 


provement of the conditions of the service 


‘jnsuch a way asshould not ‘be attended 


with too great an expeuce, nor be inconsis- 
tent with the discipline and well-being of 
thearmy. They might have gone to the 
old'resource, as the noble lord has done, of 
plundering the militia: that expedient was 
agopen to them as to his majesty’s present 
ministers, and required no great genius to 
invent. nor talents to execute. But be- 
sides that it did not meet the difficul- 
ty, and would have left the country, in 
ashort: time afterwards, just in the same 
situation in which all similar measures 
had left it, it did not appear to them a 
measure to be resorted to, even for the pur- 
poses for which it was good, except upon a 
necessity greater than that which they consi- 
dered as existing. —Whether the experiment 
thus made had succeeded or not, as procu- 
ting a supply for the army adequate to its 
consumption, it would be difficult to say 
that the attempt ought not to have been 
made, since it was by a change of this sort, 
that is to say, an improvement in the ser- 
vice, in some way or other, that a prospect of 
complete success could alone be afiorded, and 
since, even if such success should be unattain- 
able, the partial success of every other mea- 
sure must-be greatly promoted, by whatever 
thould render the service more palatable 
to those who were to enter into it, whether 
voluntarily, or by compulsion. The trial 
hitherto made, not only shewed that the 
Measure ought to have been tried, but 
thatit was likely to be attended with the 
Most complete success. ‘So have put the 
tmy upon a footing in which it might have 
stood by itself without the aid of continua! 
props and supports, was, if accomplished, no 
mall service : but it was far from the whole 
which the circumstances of the country at 
the present moment unhappily required, 
tnd-which the late ministry might flatter 
themselves with having effected. Against 
new dangers which now threaten every 
Country, armies alone are not a sufficient 
» When the-army has been carried 
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to its greatest extent, means must still be 
looked for from the population at large, 
from the great massof the community whom 
it is idle to talk of turning. into soldiers, 
by whom the state must be maintained, and 
whom it cannot maintain, and who could 
not therefore be spared, even if they. could 
be forced, except occasionally and momen- 
tarily, froar the labours and occupations of 
common life. To devise the means by 
which the great. mass of the inhabitants 
might be made to contribute to the general 
defence, aud come in aid of the operations 
ofthe army, was the object of the Training 
act,—a measure which, if the noble lord 
thought to decry by shewing, could he even 
succeed in so doing, that in the details 
inuch was still imperfect and wanting, he 
must be answered as Dr. Johnson answer~ 
ed some one who, on similar principles, was 
criticizing a dictionary, that he who thought 
to destroy the credit of a:work of that sort 
merely by pointing out particular faults, 
only betrayed his own ignorance, for that 
no work of that nature was ever put forth, 
in which examples might net be found of 
faults of every description. Such faults he 
was ready to allow might exist in the Train- 
ing act, but not more than would natural- 
ly be found in every similar measure, No 
bill of the sort in question was ever com- 
pleted in the first instance, or came perfect 
out of the bands of the framer. Much 
must always be left to be supplied and:cor- 
rected by trial and experience. These ad- 
ditions and amendments let the noble lord 
supply. But let him not set aside or seek 
to depreciate the measure, or deny that a 
measure of this sort, this or some other, 
must form a great:and leading branch, the 
very basis.and trunk he would almost say, of 
every system of military measures, which 
it would be right to adopt in the present 
circumstances of the world. An army is 
the great instrument by -which a country 
must act, whether for foreign wars or for 
home defence. Bat an army must be sup- 
ported, and, what is more, -an army must 
be supplied. An army itself may want the 
co-operation of other less regular force : for 
which purpose, part of his system would be, 
asit had been, to keep on foot an establish- 
ment of corps similar to our present volun- 
teercorps ; that is to. say, corps that should 
act assuch, and under the immediate com- 
mand.of their own officers. » Buta further 
and still more important use tobe derived 
from the population of any country, was to 
keep them in that state in which there 
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might be a sufficient portion ready at all 
times to supply the deficiencies, and make 
good the losses of the regular army, that is 
;tO say, in which there should always be a 
certain number of men ready enrolled and 
liable by law to be disposed of for those pur- 
poses, and in which the men so enrolled 
should be in a certain degree prepared for 
the service assigned, by having received as 
much training as it might be convenient or 
possible to give them. ‘The enrollment 
and the legal preparation might be always 
complete. The training would vary ac- 
cording to circumstances, and must at all 
times be to a great degree impertect. But 
a bill for such purposes must always exist, 
and be more or less acted upon, as long as 
the circumstances of the country and of the 
-world should continue what they were. 
Such were the objects of the present 
bill, and which as far as enrollment went, 
the first and main object,—was alrea- 
dy complete or nearly so. The coun- 
try had at this moment, in virtue of 
that bill, 200,000 men, whom his ma- 
jesty might immediately proceed to train, 
and whom he was immediately autho- 
rized to dispose of for the purposes of 
defence in his regular regiments, or in 
any other way that be should think fit. 
Such a- body of men so circumstanced 
would be no bad present to the country, 
even though to as late a period as that at 
which the preparations of the enemy should 
have actually begun, not a man of them 
should have had a musket upon his shoul- 
der. But why was that to be their situa- 
tion? The bill, if not prevented, was pro- 
ceeding in its natural course, and would 
soon give to these men as much training as 
the circumstances required, as much at 
least as it was thought desirable to attempt 
consistent with a due regard not to render 
_ themeasure mere burthensome or vexatious 
than was necessary. Difficulty, he denied 
there was any, more at least than must at- 
tend every measure of detail, when tried for 
the first time. If more training was ne- 
cessary than the bill had provided, let 
more be given. As much had been done 
as seemed to be wanted at the time when 
the bill was brought in.—This part of the 
plan of the late administration, which the 
. noble lord seemed inclined to overlook, 
was, on the contrary, that one of the three 
members of which it consisted, which ope- 
rated in the most directions, and did, more 
than any other, give to the whole its 
character of unity and system. It was not 
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a little which the Training bill was likely tg 
do for the recruiting service : the voluntee; 
establishment, such as it was meant to be un. 
der the late acts, would grow out of it alto. 
gether, ‘This Jast fact was so true, that,ac, 
cording to the system of volunteers now 
proposed, there ought to be no Training act 
atall, The view entertained upon thissubject 
by the late administration, and which he must 
contend to be the true one, was, that the 
volunteer service should be considered as 
the privilege of those, who were willing 
and able to contribute by their purses, as 
well as by their persons, but who did not 
choose, for whatever reasons, to subject 
themselves to the compulsion of the Traine 
ing act. Three classes of persons were 
supposed: those to whom service jn per- 
son, in whatever mode, either was, or was 
considered to be, a burthen, but who were 
ready to contribute their money ; those who 
were willing-to serve, but who wished to be 
indulged in the privilege of serving in corps 
by themselves, and under officers of their 
own; those, lastly, who having either not the 
wish or not the means to purchase one or 
other of the above exemptions, yet being 
comprised within the prescribed limits of 
age and stature, and not included in any 
special exception, must be content to per- 
form their share, by no means a severe one, 
of the common duty, upon the terms, 
which the act had laid down. But it 
would be the cruellest and most unjust of 
all proceedings, if persons so circumstan- 
ced, were, in addition: to their personal 
service, to be called upon to contribute to 
the expences of those who were allowed to 
perform that service, upon terms more 
agreeable to themselves; if the poor were 
thus to be called upon to pay for the privi- 
leges of the rich. ‘I'his must be the case 
if volunteers were no longer to serve, 
agreeably to what had been supplied by the 
acts of last year, at their own expence, 
The acts of last year had provided, that vo- 
lunteers already enrolled should be ab 
lowed to continue, with the exception only 
of certain special cases, upon the same rate 
of allowances, which they had before enjoys 
ed; but thatall whoshould engage hereaiter, 
instead of being trained under the general 
act, should serve in corps of their own, 
with the condition of never being compel 
Table to serve out of those corps, should be 
required to serve at their own charge. A 
more just condition could not well be con 
ceived, nor one, in consequence, from which 
the departu.e would be more unjust. with 
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respect to those on whom such departure 
must be the means of imposing an additional 
burthen. ‘The condition was indeed as 
judicious as it was just: a due prrovision 
was thereby made four those distinctions 
of rank, which in many points it was most 
jmportant to preserve, and which it would 
rarely be desirable to confound, even on 
those points which might seem to regard more 
the feelings of the individual than the in- 
terests of the community. The force thus 
provided would not only cost the public 
nothing,—a circumstance that he believed 
would be found hereafter of some account 
when the charges should come in upon the 
system as then established—but would consist 
recisely of the description of persons, se- 
lected as by a rule, whom you would wish 
to have in it, and be limited to the extent 
to which alone it would be desirable that 
it should be carried. No rule could pro- 
bably be invented which would distin- 
guish with such exactness those whom it 
would be desirable to collect into volunteer 
corps, from those who would be left with 
more advantage to be disposed of by the 
executive government, (to be distributed 
for the most part into the regular and mili- 
tia regiments,) than that which resulted 
from the single condition prescribed by 
the act, namely, that all persons serving 
in future in volunteer corps, should serve 
at their own expence. With a view to 
police, a most important consideration in 
the establishment of the force in question, 
nothing could be more desirable than that 
those entrusted with arms and subject so 
little to any military controul, should be 
persons of some substance and stake in the 
country. Evenin a military view, a certain 
portion of corps composed of men in the 
higher ranks, similar to those that we 
Meet with in the history of the times of 
Charles I., might be of the most distin- 
guished use, and render services not to be 
accomplished by any other means. Such 
was the volunteer force which the late 
system of measures would have given the 
country, arising naturally and insensibly 
out of the measure (the Training act), of 
which the noble lord was disposed to make 
80 little account, and forming ‘a contrast 
which he hoped the house and country would 
not lose sight of, with the volunteer force 
as before subsisting, and as now intended 
to be re-established. He for one was 
fully convinced not only that the plain and 
simple plan adopted last year, was the best 
that could have been chosen, but that it 
Von. IX. 
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was.the only one, consistent at least with 
sense and reason, which the. nature of 
things afforded. In respect to the particular 
part to which allusion had last been made, 
viz. the Training act, it was that which 
could not be withdrawn without weakening 
the measure throughout, and in part en- 
tirely destroying it. It was the sole foun 
dation and basis of what was proposed as 
the volunteer force; it was the source to 
which the army must look for an imme- 
diate and instant supply in case of invasion ; 
it would, in the mean while, contribute, pro- 
bably, most powerfully to the recruiting 
service : it would have the constant effect of 
training the people gradually to arms, and 
of preparing them for the great dangers, to 
which they must long look to be exposed. 
A Training act of some sort or other there 
must be. He had no claim to originality 
on this point. He had stated from the 
first, when introducing the measure, that, 
he took for his model, and was anxious to 
be understood as doing so, the measure of 
a similar sort introduced by a former ad- 
ministration, adhering to the same when- 
ever he could, and departing from it only, 
as he would wish his own to be departed 
from, where, by later and further considera- 
tion, mistakes might be corrected, or im- 
provements introduced. Were a scheme 
of national defence to be prepared entirely 
from the beginning, he should be disposed 
perhaps (though it was a question of nice 
consideration) to make it consist of three 
only out of the four members, of which 
our present force consisted, viz, the army, 
the volunteers, .and the Training act, lea- 
ving out that greatv and now most impor- 
tant part, the militia. But it was one 
thing to say upon any subject, what should 
have been done originally, and another, 
what was proper to be done with things al- 
ready formed and established. It might 
have been better possibly, that the militia 
hsd_ never been established; but it was a. 
far different questian, whether you. would 
now abolish a force of that description, ma- 
king often more than a half of your. army 
at home, and wrought to its highest pos- 
sible perfection. Upon these grounds the - 
late administration abstained carefully 
from every thing, by which the militia force 
could be injured or weakened. It would 
have been just as easy to them as it is now . 
to the noble lord, to make a large addition 
to the army, by robbing to the same 
amount the militia. Such a measure had 
in fact, many temptations to them which 
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it had not even to the noble lord; and 
might have been adopted also, in the then 
state of the country, upon infinitely better 
grounds, and with far less risk and incon- 
venience than it wus by the noble lord at 
that moment. A measura of that sort 
would have given a great, real and a still 
greater apparent activity to the new regula- 
tions for the improvement of recruiting. 
It could not be that the ministers of the 
day were incapable of imagining such an 
expedient, or that all the inventive talents 
of the noble lord were necessary to repeat 
a measure which had been already tried, 
over and over, and which, to say the truth, 
never required originally any greater force 
of miod or thought than that which con- 
sists iu wishing for what you want, and 
taking it when you have the power. ‘The 
house would hardly fail to remark the 
whimsical circumstance, that those who 
doubted of the original expediency of a 
militia force, were the persons to preserve 
it when established, and that the noble 
Jord, and others its friends and champions, 
were those who began the work ‘of its 
demolition. 


‘position of those to whom its fate was 
committed, he had only to entreat of 


the hon, gentlemen that they would put an‘ 


end to the measure altogether, and would 
not keep it in a state in which it was no- 
minally to subsist, while all its real virtue 
and efficacy was withdrawn. When the 
noble lord was dealing out his opinions 
about the practicability or impracticability 
of the Training act, the house would re- 
collect, that he (the noble Jord) was in the 
situation of the man, who wished the oracle 
to declare whether the sparrow was alive 
or dead, which.he held in his hand. The 
noble lord had nothing to do but to give a 
squeeze, to verify at any time his own pre- 
dictions. Nothing as yet had caused any 
difficulty in the execution in the ‘Training 
act, but the unfortunafe substitution of the 
- militia lists in the room of those originally 
intended, and which certainly, as it now 
appears, would have been far more correct 
as they were likely to be more suitable to 
the ends proposed. It was a point on which 
he had yielded to the judgement of persons 
more conversant with such matters than 
himself, but whose judgement had cer- 
tainly proved erroneous in that instance. 
The pleasantry of the noble lord on that 
provision of the bill which required the 
attendance of the constable, was both un- 


With these changes in the! 
thiig itself, and these proofs of the dis-| 
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lucky in itself, and still less fortunate in jty 
application. If it could have wounded any 
body, it must have beena gentleman to whom 
the noble lord was disposed to pay complis 
meuts, the right hon. gent. opposite, (Mr, 
Yorke,) by whom the clause was first in. 
troduced, and from whom Mr. W. had 
only the merit of borrowing it. But in 


| truth the joke was perfectly harmless, [It 


was avery good one when the noble lord 
first heard it, (for it was not new,) but some. 
how or other it missed fire in his hands, 
In truth, what more proper person could 
be found than the constable to keep 
order among men, all of them of his 
own parish or district, who, not being yet 
soldiers, would, if not placed under the 
controul of some civil officer, be under no 
controul at all? A much severer blow than | 
all the noble lord could inflict by his wit, 
or than had in fact been inflicted in any 
other way, was now levelled against the 
success of the measure, by the option 
which it was proposed to give to those who 
entered from the militia, of entering, if 
they should think fit, for life. This little 


clause, so moderate in its operation, 90 
reasonable in its pretexts, so innocent in the 
eyes of those by whom the subject had 


been but little considered, so well under. 
stood by those by whom the clause was 
brought in, was just the most mischie 
vous, as well as the most dexterous stroke 
that could have been contrived by per 
sons who wished the destruction of the 
measure, and were not disposed for the mo. 
ment openly to avow their hostility. It was 
a stroke given by a poisoned dagger, which, 
though it might make a wound no bigger 
than the scratch of a pin, would soon be 
the means of spreading disease and gan 
grene over the whole body, It had been 
observed repeatedly, that the great effect to 
be hoped for from the measures of last 
year, must depend on the opinion that 
would be entertained of their stability, on 
the confidence, to be placed in them, 
founded in the assurance that they would 
not be departed from or made the cover 
for designs other than those which they 
professed to have in view. Confidence, 4 
had been remarked on some occasion. by 
the late lord Chatham, was a plant'of slow 
growth in an aged bosom. It might be 
said with equal truth, that it was a plant of 
slow growth in ignorant bosoms.  Ignd 
rance was always prone to suspicion; and 
besides that the persons to whom measures 
of this sort were addressed, and upd 
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whom they were to operate, were among 


the most illiterate and the most ignorant, 


something far short of ignorauce might be 
allowed to be suspicious, on a subject 
where, for along series of years, deceits and 
jmpusitions of one sort or another had, he 
feared, been so repeatedly practised. The 
moment It came to be understood, that the 


‘gystem of last year was to be changed in 


apy part, all confidence in what was left, 
and all reliance ov what was to happen in 
future, would be, if not at an end, at least 
greatly impaired. It would be in vain to 
tell the people, that nothing was changed 
but what depended upon their option ; 
that they were still at liberty to enter as 
before for a limited term, and that faith in 
that case would be equally kept with them. 
The general impression remaining upon 
their uunds, and upon the minds of those 
by whose opinions and feelings their own 
would be governed, would be, that a change 
had taken place in that which they had been 
told would be permanent, and that the same 
security no longer subsisted,that whatshould 
be held out to them as the condition of a sol- 
dier, should continue to be so a few years 
hence, It was not to be supposed, 
indeed, that even without this change, the 
confidence of the people in the measures of 
last year had attained to any thing like its 
maximum, or that it would perhaps for a pe- 
tiod of several years have become so fully 
established, as to give to the country the 
entire benefit of that system, Tiat dis- 
trust upon such subjects was not wholly 
ugreasonable, was proved pretty clearly by 
the present events. The measure could 
hardly be considered as having reached its 
maturity, till service for seven years as a 
soldier should have become as familiar to 
the minds pf the people, as service for se- 
ven years in an apprenticeship; till they 
should have seen the examples of men re- 
turning after ‘such service, and exhibiting 
aliving proof among their triends and rela- 
fons, that promises of this kind were 
teally meant to be kept, and were not lia- 
ble to be changed by every change which 
might happen to take place among the ru- 


_ Ters of the state. Conformable to these 


Views was the experience of what had al- 
teady passed. The first great pledge which 
operated with the people respecting the 
late measures, was the increase of allowance, 

payments on which commenced only at 
Christmas last, to the Chelsea pensioners. 
Then they began to see proofs that the go- 
Yeroment was in earnest, that all which 








they had heard upon the subject was not 
mere talk. These proots, fortunately for 
the country,these and some other parts of the 
late system would still continue tu vperate, 
aud would promote the success of the hon. 
gentleman’s measures even in spite of them- 
selves. There were parts, which the hon. gen- 
tlemen,with all the laudable spirit ofmischief 
by which they had shown themselves tu be 
actuated against the measures of last year, 
had not yet ventured to touch, aud of 
which they would, on the contrary, be very 
glad to transfer the benefit to themselves. 
[lad the benefit thus produced, been suffe:ed 
to remain with the system which gave it 
birth, and to which it might seem of right to 
have belonged, had all the parts of that 
system been suffered to work together, ac 
cording to the views of those who origi- 
nally framed them, it is not too much to 
say, that they would have risen more and 
more, the longer they had continued, in the 
estimation of the country ; that they would 
have improved upon acquaintance; that as 
it would, and as it had, far outstript its 
competitors in the outset of its course, so 
it was nota measure which was likely to lose 
on longer trial the advantages which it had 
once obtained. If ever there was a mea- 
sure formed on principles having a view to 
permanency, composed of materials which 
were likely to last, which, being good from 
the beginning, was for a long time certain 
to improve and never to grow worse by 
keeping, it was the measure to which he 
was alluding. The hon. gentlemen knewand 
felt this, and were determined therefore 
betimes to destroy it. Though for this in- 
tention he could not be supposed to feel 
much good will towards them, he might 
have felt more respect had they sought 
to execute their purpose upon better 
pretexts and by nobler means. The 
pretexts indeed did not depend whoily 
upon themselves: they must take up with - 
such as they found or such as they could 
make. He was happy to think thatin neither 
way their success had been such as could 
make it much a subject of congratulatiun. 
There was no pretence to say, that the mea- 
sure had not succeeded, in the period for trial 
which had yet been given, to the full extent 
of what its authors had ever promised. In 
the last six months, the produce of the bill 
had exceeded what had been raised during 
the corresponding period, by the ordinary 
recruiting and theAdditional Forceact put to- 
gether. This was all that need be required. 
No.one hadever objected to the Additional 
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Force bill upon the score of its not be- 
ing likely to raise meu. The objection was 
to the means which it employed, to the ex- 
pence which it incurred, to the lasting evils 
which it would entail upon the covutry. 
When it was considered, moreover, that 
the men raised under this act might be re- 
ceived at a standard lower, by two inches, 
and of an age higher by fifteen years, than 
in the regular army, that is to say, at 5 feet 
2 inches, instead of at 5 feet 4 inches, aud 
between 18 and 45, instead of between 18 
and 30, to have exceeded at once the pro- 
duce of that bill, joined to the undiminished 
produce, according to the ‘hon. gent., of 
the ordinary recruiting, was a degree of 
success, in the early stages of the measure, 
with which the authors of it might well be 
satisfied, efor one had never promised 
himself, and assuredly bad never ventured 
to promise others, that it would attain, so 
soon after its commencement, a degree of 
success exceeding, or even equal to that 
which he had stated. So far as to success. 
—It could as little be stated that the mea- 
sure had, as yet at least, produced, or 
showed a tendency to produce, any of those 
evils which had been predicted of it, in re- 
spect to its effect on the feelings or charac- 
ter of the soldier, or on the discipline o! 
the regiment. Such an objection, so far as 
related to the mixing of men upon different 
terms of service, would come with an odd 
grace from those, who were now studiously 
and wantonly augmenting that inconveni- 
ence, by an infusion of men, not only serving 
for diflerent periods, but serving for different 
periods with men raised at one and the same 
time with themselves. Formerly, when this 
consequence had been so much objected 
to; though then even, (by the way,) with 
the most-perfect inconsistency on the part 
of those who had been concerned in the 
Army of Reserve or Additional Force acts ; 
the men who came in for term of years 
were men raised professedly upon a new 
system, and were to be added to those who 
had entered the army before the system in 
question had been introduced or thought 
of. Many of tlese, from the length of 
their past service, were not further removed 
from the period of their discharge than 
those who had newly entered upon a term 
in itself shorter. None could complain, 
or feel even any discontent, that others 
had the benefit, and without prejudice to 
themselves, of a change of system which 
had not taken place till after their time. 
Of part of the benefits of this change they 


0 
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had been made to partake ; and it had beep 
objected to him more than once, he must 
confess not wholly without reason, that he 
had not followed up his own professed in. 
tentious in that respect, by giving to all 
who were then serving, and whose period 
of service amounted to bot less than Q] 
years, the option of retiring, should they be 
so disposed. He was fully persuaded both 
that such permission ought to have been 
given, and that it would have been attended 
with the most beneficial effects: and it was 
not without much regret that he found the 
opinion of others different from his upon 
that point, more especially after the expec. 
tation which had been held out, though 
certainly such expectation has not amount 
ed, with respect to the soldier, to any 
direct pledge. But, in point of fact, no 
injury bad yet arisen to the service of the 
army from any of these sources, even if 
the measures of the hon. gent. were calcu. 
lated to afford a remedy, or if they did not 
on the contrary directly tend to introduce 
the evil of which they formerly aflecied to 
be so apprehensive. In the mean time, he 
was happy to find that the general judg 
ment of military men, and the general seu- 
timent of the country at large, confimed 
his statement, notwithstanding that the 
known inclination of government might ope- 
rate even without any exertion of undue in- 
fluence, to give a different turn to the opie 
nions of those dependent upon them. If 
it was true, as the noble lord said, that 
the British army could not at any time de 
rive a sufficient supply from the volunteers 
alone, this was a serious grievance. Such 
had not been the case formerly, and his 
measure would provide a supply for future 
exigencies, in the number of persons retle 
ring with pensions, at the end of their times 
of service, who would be liable to be called 
forth again upon such exigencies, So far 
as he was himself concerned, le wished his 
measure to be repealed, as he was sure It 
would not be allowed a fair trial. He de 
nied the existence of an emergency sulle 
cient to justify the breaking up of the mili- 
tia, and the overturning of the new system, 
If such an emergency did exist, he would 
prefer a direct ballot into the line as the 
means of meeting it. It was not true that 
the regular army was in a continued state 
of decrease. It had increased in 1804; it 
had increased in 1805; and notwithstand- 
ing a reduction of 3000 men at Ceylon, 
there had been an increase of 8000 men 
from March 1806 to March 1807. ‘Tht 
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‘new measure according to its last rate 
would afford a supply of 24,000 men a 
yearly which was 11,000 above the com- 
mon casualties as commonly calculated. 
The measure was now in the hands of his 
majesty’s ministers, who would probably act 
by it like a parish nurse, stinting its meals, 
disturbing its rest, and giving it a sly pinch 
as often as Opportuuity offered. He would 
move for further returns, though the sense 
of the country was so clear that it seemed 
superfluous to take further pains to shew 
the success of his measure. He had said 
that it would be useful to commence the sys- 
tem of discharges by dismissing those who 
had been 21 years in his majesty’s service. 
He was sure these men would have been im- 
mediately replaced_by cthers induced by 
their example to come forward ; such would 
be the effect of other cases of discharge al- 
so, His opinion, however, had been sur- 
rendered to persons whose judgment he 
respected, and who thought otherwise. He 
had given uo pledge, of course no engage- 
ment was broken. With respect to the 
employment of our troops on foreiga ser- 
vice, the troops sent to Alexandria, had 
gone not from home but from the Mediter- 
rauvean, where they had been sent by the 
late ministers. He should, if called upon, 
be ready to argue the policy of the expe- 
dition. The sufficiency of the number of 
troops sent was another question. There 
had been every reason to think that the ex- 
pedition had been undertaken with the con- 
currerice of the natives. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and if it had not been for the 
misconception that led to the disasters that 
befel our troops, they would have been 
able to maintain themselves unhurt. With 
respect to the expedition to South Ame- 
rica, it was undertaken not by the choice 
of the late government—it was undertaken 
contrary to orders, by an officer who, it 
was to be presumed, acted not improperly 
in undertaking it, as he was again in em- 
ploy. [Hear! hear! from the opposition. ] 
Itbecame necessary to send out aid as 
soon as the first account was received. The 
promptitude and sufficiency of that aid he 
was ready to maintain; for the delay in the 
passage of general Craufurd’s expedition, 
the late government was not culpable. No 
expedition had ever sailed from this coun- 
tty better manned and found. No force 
had ever enjoyed better health, or suffered 
80 very little by casualties. All the letters 
received from the fleet spoke in the highest 
ims of the general ‘ta whom the merit 
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of this was given, as well as to the naval 
officer commanding, to whom he was glad 
to have an opportunity of doing this justice, 
as he knew the arts practised to injure him. 

Mr. Herbert expressed much regret, that 
at the time of the union something more 
effectual had not been done to assimilate 
and in some measure identify the constitu 
tion and services of the militias of the two 
countries. If such an assimilation in all 
respects could be effected between these 
two bodies, the advantages resulting froin 
it to the military strength of the empire 
would be incalculable. He had only to 
wish that the noble lord (Castlereagh) had 
proposed some measure to that purpose, at 
the time when he had it so much in his 
power to exert the influence and weight of 
the situation in which the-noble lord was 
then placed. 

Mr. Shaw Lefecre thought the Army of 
Reserve act was the best military system this 
country had ever seen. When the late 
ministers quitted office, there were 600,000 
eflective men ready to defend the country, 
and he defied the present administration to 
keep up such a mass of military force, by 
their new systems.—The question was then 
put from the chair, and leave was given to 
bring in the bills moved for by lord Castle- 
reagh.—The noble lord then brought up a 
bill ** for allowing a certain proportion of 
the militia in Great Britain voluntarilyto en- 
list into his majesty’s regular forces ;” and 
also, a bill “ for the speedily completing the 
militia of Great Britain, and increasing the 
same, under certain limitations and restric- 
tions;” which were read a first time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, July 23. 

[IntsH Gtese Houses Bitt.] On the 
order of the day being moved for the second 
reading of this bill, 

The Earl of Hardwicke rose to state his 
promised objections to it, which he pro= 
nounced to be perfectly inadequate to its 
purposes, and indeed wholly useless. The 
urgent and notorious want of parsonages in 
Ireland, must have been felt by every triend 
to the Protestant establishment in thatcoun- 
try, and he was sorry to see nu grounds 
whatever urged for the necessity of the pre- 
sent measure, by which it did not appear that 
any sums necessary for cairying into effect 
the object of the bill were at all provided 
for, or were certain to be forthcoming. 

Lord Redesdale contended, that, however 
deficient the bill might be in many respects, 
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yet it'was absolutely necessary, and would, 
he trusted, be attended with very essettial 
advantages. It made it imperative on the 
Irish treasury to advance the money, and so 
far the main object of the noble earl’s ob- 
jections was removed. 

The Archbishop of Dublin eoncurred in 
the observations made by the noble and 
learned lord, and contended, that there was 
no comparison between the advantages and 
disadvantages of the measure. Indeed, he 
felt it to be of the utmost importance, and 
the most urgent necessity.—The bill was 
then read a second time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, July 23. 

[East-Inp1a Bonps-Bitt.] Mr. Hob- 
bouse brought up the report of the East-In- 
dia Bonds bill, On the question that the 
amendments of the committee be read a se- 
cond time, 

Mr. Peter Moore entered into a detailed 
statement of the affairs of the East-India 
company, in order to shew that its debts 
and embarrassments were the consequence 
of measures which had been torced upon the 
“company, by the government and board of 
-controul, for the effects of which, the com- 
pany ought not to be responsible. It was 
-in. consequence of such measures, that the 
wars which had taken place in India, bad 
embarrassed the company, that the partici- 
“pation on the part of the public had taken 
~place but once, and contended, therefore, 
that the public had a right vot only to make 
good to the proprietors their stock, to the 
amount of 12 millions, but also to discharge 
the whole of the floating debts of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Dundas replied, that that was not the 
.time for entering into a detailed examina- 
tion of the India accounts, It was a most 
extraordinary doctrine to maintain, that the 
expence of wars undertaken for the defence 
of the company’s territories should be de- 
frayed by the public. As to what had been 
said respecting the participation on the part 
of the public, he should only answer, by re- 
ferring the hon. gent. to the act, in which 
there was an express exception of times of 
war. 

Lord Folkestone declared it to be his in- 
tention to resist the further progress of this 
bill, atleast untilthe India accounts should 
be before the house, and the ground of his 
opposition was, that by the papers upon the 

table, the affairs of the company appeared 

.to be in a dilapidated state, 
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Mr. IV. Smith could notagree in the Posie 
tion of his hon. friend, that the public 
should be responsible for the sums to be 
borrowed under .this bill, or for any other 
of the East-India company’s debts; and 
unless it should be understood from an ex, 
plicit protest, a resolution of that house, 
that, by sanctioning this measure, it did 
not make the public a guarantee for the 
debts to be incurred under it by the India 
company, he could not consent to the mea 
sure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was sure 
prized that any doubts could be entertained 
upon this subject, atter the manner in which 
it had been. discussed on a former night, 
Undoubtedly, by passing this bill, :hat house 
was no more bound to guarantee (he debts 
contracted pursuant to its provisions, than 
it was bound to guarantes the debts of any 
private company or corporation, authorized 
by act of parliament to raise money for the 
purposes of its institution, The money, in 
this instance, was to be raised on the solg 
responsibility of the coiwnpany, to which 
alone, and not to the public, the lender was 
to look for the repayment of the suins he 
advanced. 

Mr. Crecvey should support the opposi- 
tion of his noble friend to the further pro- 
gress of the measure, unless he should be 
given to understand that the third reading 
would not be pressed before the end o! tiext 
week,by which time he understood the India 
papers would be before the house. 

Mr. Grant argued against the supposition 
that the public guaranteed these bonds, in 
allowing them to be issued. He contended, 
that the exclusive charter of the East-India 
company was the only means of preserving 
India to this country. The contingencies 
on which a participation in the company’s 
profits.had been promised to the public, 
had been retarded and prevented bya state 
of war, ‘They had been calculated to ac 
crue upon a prospect of peace, 

Dr. Laurence argued, that the fear of the 
eventual liability of parliament arose from 
the want of sufficient proofs of the validity 
of the company’s security, which parliament 
was bound to ascertain, before it should 
give its sanction to the issue of the Bonds, 
After some further explanation, the ament 
ments were agreed to. 

Mr. Whitbread insisted that time should 
be allowed to make enquiry into the 
vency of the company before any farther 
proceedings on the bill. “ 

Mr. Dundas had no objection to adeli 
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of afew days for the production of the 
accounts now ordered ; but he feared, a 
otal: ripping up of the company’s affairs 
was intended.—The bill was then ordered 
tobe read a third time this day se’nnight. 
{iaish Insurrection Brit.] On the 
motion for going into a committee on this 


bill 

Mr. Whitbread said, he assented to the 
bill’s going into a committee, from the assu- 
rance he had received of the present alarm- 
ing state of the country from others, besides 
those who now directed its government, 
and because he hoped to find it in a much 
less objectionable shape when it came out 
ofthecommittee. To the preamble in par- 
ticular, he must object primd facie, as not 
applicable to the state of the country now, 
compared with, its situation in 1796, when 
the bill origir.ally passed. 

Sir J. Newport spoke to the same effect. 
The preamble was grounded on the circum- 
stances existing in Ireland, in 1796, which 
were very opposite to the circumstances of 
the present time, ; 

Sir A. Wellesley did intend to propose an 
alteration of the preamble. 

On the reading of the clause for enacting 
the capital punishment of persons convict- 
ed of being present, aiding, abetting, and 
assisting, in the administration of unlawful 
oaths, some discussion took place. Sir J. 
Newport, Mr. Whitbread, lord H. Petty, 
and Mr. Grattan, were desirous the clause 
should be so worded as not to involve inno- 
cent persons, accidentally present, in the 
room where such unlawful oaths might 
be tendered, but without their knowledge’ 
orassistance, in acapital punishment: and, 
therefore it was proposed to word the] 
clause, “ present, and knowingly and wilful- 
lyaiding,” &c. Sir A, Wellesley, the At- 
torney-General, Mr. Simeon, the Chancel-! 
lor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Croker, 
were of opinion, that the clause was word- 
edin the ordinary legal language of all in- 
dictments for similar crimes; and that it 
wasimpossible to find a man capitally guilty 
under it, unless it should _be proved, that, 
teside being present, he was knowingly and 
wilfully guilty of aiding, abetting, and assist- 
ing, and that therefore, the change propo- 
ed would be only an unnecessary transla- 
lion of the well-known and explicit language 

the law, into that of common parlance. 

clause was agreed to in its original 
——Ampngst the various amendments 
and new clauses that were proposed, there 
Wi one suggested by sir J. Newport, on 
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the clause which gave a power to the ma- 
gistrates to arrest strangers in their several 

districts. The amendment proposed was, 

that a power should be given to the lord 

lieutenant, or the magistrates at the quarter 

sessions, to release the party arrested, on 

giving good security for his appearance, ° 
where nothing particular appeared to charge: 
him with any act of criminality, It was: 
contended, on the part of government, by 

col. Vereker and others, that the power: 
might be vested in the lords lieutenants, who: 
might be supposed to be possessed of all the 

information necessary to kuow whether the 

party ought to be detained or not ; but that 

it ought not to be given to the magistrates, 

because their party divisions were sogreat 

that some of them would be glad to release 

a prisoner, because he was committed by a 

magistrate of the other party. On the: 
other hand, it was argued by Mr. Whitbread, 

sir J. Newport, and Mr. Morris, that if 
such divisions amongst the magistrates did 

exist, the house should be more cautious 

how they gave up the liberty ofthe subject 

without sufficient guards ; and that strangers, 

as they were denominated in the bill, could 

only be Irishmen coming from some other 

county, or perhaps from the next parish, 

or, it might be, from the next street, or the 

next door, as the word stranger was undefi- 

nable. A division took place, on which 

there was, for sir J. Newport's amendment, 

18; against it, 27. The clause was then so 

far modified that the magistrates should be 

compelled totransmit to the lord lieutenant 
the story of the stranger, or other accused 

person, along with his accusation.—The 
other clauses of the bill were agreed to, 
without any material amendment. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 24. 

[Minutes.] In a committee on the 
expiring laws bill, Mr. Rose moved a reso- 
lution for continuing to the 25th of March 
next, the act for suspending certain penal- 
ties in the woollen manufacture. .Lord 
Milton urged the importance of coming to 
a final adjustment of the differences exist- 
ing between the various classes of persons 
concerned in the woollen manufacture. 
With a view to accelerate this final adjust- 
ment he moved, as an amendment, that the 
duration of the Suspension act should be 
limited to four weeks after the com- 
mencement of the next session of parlia- 
ment. Mr. P. Moore stated, that an ar- 
rangement of the differences in the woollen 
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manufactories had for upwards of five years 
engaged the attention of the house by its 
committees. All the parties were tired of 
dissention, and more desirous than ever to 
come to a. final arrangement. 
kisson said, government was anxious to 
forward by all means in its power the final 
arrangemeut of the differences which had 
so long existed. After a few words from 
Mr. Rose, it was agreed that the chairman 
should report progress, and ask leave to 
sit again, with a view to consider in the in- 
terval how the speedy adjustment of the ex- 
isting differences could be best provided for. 
—Mr. Sheridan presented several petitions 
from the Brewers, Distillers, and Publicans 
of Middlesex and Surrey, against the 
abuse of the powers exercised by the magis- 
trates of those counties with respect to pub- 
licans’ licences. ‘The petitions were or- 
dered to lie on the table. Mr. Sheridan 
gave notice, that he would next week sub- 
nit a measure for the relief of the grievan- 
ces complained of by the petitioners. 

{Irish Insurrection Bitv.] Sir A, 
Wellesley moved the committal of the 
Inish Insurrection bill. 

Sir John Newport proposed an amend- 
ment in the clause, enacting, that a serjeant 
or barrister at law should preside at each 
of the county meetings for trying offenders 
under the bill. The house divided: For 
the amendment, 29; against it, 53, 

Sir John Newport stated, that gross 
abuses, as he kuew from local information, 
had prevailed in the searching of houses, 
particularly with respect to females, who 
had in some cases been indecently outraged. 
He wished, therefure, for an amendment 
in the clause respecting the searching ot 
houses after sun-set. ‘The amendment 
which he would propose was, That the ma- 
gistrate should make out a list of proper 
persons to be employed for this purpose, 
for the approbation of the quarter sessions, 
aod that he should be responsible for the 
good behaviour of such persons in the dis- 
charge of their duty. If this could not be 
adopted, and he foresaw no objection to it 
from the chance that persons so approved 
of might not be present at the time they 
might be wanted, he would then propose 
that the magistrate should be bound in a 
penalty of 100/. to send in the names of 
the persons employed to the quarter ses- 
sions within 48 hours after they should 
have been engaged in such search, that he 
might, in this way, become in some respect 
responsible, A strong ebeck was necessary 
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on such a power as this, and unless thy [exc 
amendment, or something equivalent j the 
it, was adopted, he would oppose the clay [had 
altogether, and divide the house on it, to | 
Sir 4. Wellesley and the Chancellor of the ) 
Exchequer had no objection to the principle [exp 
of the latter amendment, but wished j, the 
should be delayed till the report of the bil, the 
that they might have time to consider ihe. [of ¢ 
ther it could be adopted in consistency with J thot 
other necessary objects. beet 
Mr. Croker proposed an amendment ty § autl 
the clause, substituting instead of the M 
words, ‘and in case of refusal to enter by sel, 
force,’’ the following words, “ and in case pari 
admittance shall be refused ten minute Mf to & 
alter being demanded, then such magis- that 
trates and their officers, bailiffs, &c. shall MB appr 
be allowed to break into said dwelling by [bere 
force.” disse 
Colonel Vereker disapproved of the words, § to tl 
“ ten minutes ;” he thought such amend. J bette 
ments would go to fritter away the bill al. J shoul 
together. upon 
Sir §, Romilly was astonished, that in the M 
case of so serious a nature as forcible entry § abou! 
into the house of the king’s subjects, a pro. some’ 
vision to give that subjec: a reasonable time with 
to provide against that forcible entry by ve bein 
luntarily admitting the officer, should be ff lawles 
termed by any gentleman in that house an haps 
attempt to fritter away the bill. It wasa & time” 
clause not so much of relaxation as of com —§ ‘onve 
mon justice. man, | 
Colonel Vereker explained, and said that JB sancti 
there was another objection to such precie ff would 
mention of the time, that unless there wa — to tl 
moonlight, or that the bailiffs had lights and  "asha 
maiches, it could not be ascertained. the do 
Colonel Barry said, that another objec & give a 
tion was, that the majority of such offices —§ Would 
were not individually worth a watch. Ifthe 
Dr. Laurence ridiculed such objections, § 4y thi 
and contended that’ the ‘ ten minute’ f ébuse 
should be distinctly specified. Mr, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer bad w ff ¥ho ha 
objection to the amendment, provided the BF Yersati 
words “a reasonable time” were put forthe Irish n 
words “ ten- minutes,” for if an entire vk ff brea 
lage was to be searched, ten minutes walt bedachi 
ing at the door of every house in that wi J Magistr 
lage would be an unconscionable Iength ol there a 
time ; he proposed, therefore, the substiti: Mr. 
tion of the words “ a reasonable time.” © what ¢ 
Mr. Croker acquiesced itt the substitutiot the nece 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman. Row bef 
Mr. Whitbread and sir J. Newport com J Much be 





mented forcibly on ihe vagueness of 
terms suggested by the chancellor of i 
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exchequer, and expressed their surprise that 
the hon. gent. with whom the amendment 
had originated, could be so readily induced 
to give up the principal point in it. 

Mr. Laing instanced the definite time 
expressly limited in the riot act, and thought 
the present case as more deeply involving 
the rights of the subject, than the dispersion 
of a lawless mob by force of arms; -he 
thought the hon. gent. (Mr. Croker) haa 
been indeed hasty in giving way to certain 
authorities. 

Mr. Croker said, in justification of bhim- 
sell, that he was but a young member of 
parliament, and that it was natural for bim 
to bow to authority ; besides, he thought 
that the right hon. baronet over the way 
approved of the words “ a reasonable time,” 
{bere sir J. Newport expressly signified his 
dissent]; however, he was himself iriclined 
to think the final words * ten minutes,” 
better than those last proposed, though he 
should not wish to divide the committee 
pon thei. 

Mr. Grattan said that the committee were 
about to invest an extraordinary power 
somewhere. It ought therefore to be done 
with caution: but who were the persons to 
be invested with the power? perbaps some 
hwless miscreant, some vagabond, or per- 
haps the discretion of their ‘ reasonable 
time” was to be lodged in the bosom of any 
convenient menial, some postilion, coach- 
man, hostJer, or ploughboy, who under the 
sanction of the law was to judge when it 
would be a reasonable time for him to rush 
into the apartment of a female, while she 
was hastily throwing on her clothes, to open 
the door to this midnight visitor ; this would 
give a wound that would be felt long; it 
would throw a genera] odiuim about the bill. 
Ifthe character of the bill would be saved, 
ay thing admitting the possibility of such 
abuse should be sacrificed to it, 

Mr. J. C. Beresford said, that a stranger 
who had heard the last twenty minutes con- 
Yersation, would be ‘apt to suppose that the 
lish magistrates had a general propensity 
tabreak open‘doors and burst into ladies’ 
bedechambers. He vindicated the Irish 
magistracy, and said, that he did not speak 

as a party-man, but as an Irishman. 

Mr. Abercrombie was convinced, from 
what came within his own knowledge, of 
thenecessity of great caution in the case 
Jow before the committee. He thought it 
much better to have the time ascertained 

W, . 
othe Solicitor-General thought that the 

Vou. IX, 
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committee was arguing wide of the case in 
point. The question was not about the 
principle of forcible entry, that was agreed 
to; the right of the domiciliary visit was 
admitted on all sides, and the question 
simply was, whether ‘*a reasonable time” 
were words better fitted for the purpose had 
in view than the words “ teu minutes?” he 
for his part thought they were, and put dif- 
ierent cases, each of which he thought bore 
him out in his opinion ; some of those cases 
might not be thought very probable; but, 
surely, avy of them were more probable 
tuan that put by the mght hon. gent. (Mr. 
Grattan), of the lady or the female in her 
bed-chamber. He did not, he confessed, 
feel so nicely on the subject as that right 
hon. gentleman : 

Mr. Grattan said, that the learned gent. 
had told the committee what it ought to 
argue upon, and what it ought not to 
argue upon. It was good in that learned 
gent. to give the‘committee the aid oi his 
instrucuon; but is the gentleman, said 
Mr. Grattan, quite sure of being himself 
altogether right? Iu the firsi place, all the 
other questions are not wholly gone by ; for 
I may agree to the clause or its modifica- 
tion, or reject buth, and afterwards agree 
to or dissent from the principle of the bill 
itself. Again, bas the learned gent. been 
right in his statement of the question? He 
bas argued on the propriety of vestuig 
the magistrate with the discretion of 
judging of the * reasonable time;” but 
this is not the question, It is, whether 
you vest any commissioned ruffian with 
that discretion? Here, then, the learned 
ggut. mistated what he was to argue upon ;_ 
and then did be even argue fairly on that 
mistatement?—No; tor he takes that as 
impossible which I myself have known 
to have taken place. He says, such ruffians 
as I describe could never have been oifi- 
cially employed, and have made their of- 
fice the pretence of wanton ouirage: but I 
have known such rutfians to have been em- 
ployed, and such outrages to have been 
committed—[ Hear! hear ! ]—that delicacy 
of the other sex has been grossly obtruded 
on and wantonly insulted—this was no light 
inatter—ihere was move in that sentiment 
than a joke could do away—the honour of 
a female in any class—it was wrong to 
make it the subject of parliamentary jocu- 
larity. 

Dr. Laurence and sir $. Romi'ly follow- 
ed on the same side, both gentlemen s as 
ling, that their right hon. friend (Mr. 

3N 
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Grattan) had put the question in its true 
light. Itwas not investing the magistrate, 
but his menial bailiff, with a dangerous 
discretion.—Mr, Laing having proposed 
the amendment in its original form, Mr. 
Croker said, that as he had not withdrawn 
his amendment, he should not give it up. 
-—The committee then divided, 

For the “ ten minutes,” .... - 30 

. For ‘*a reasonable time,”..... 71 

. Majority... cece ee eo Al 
On the following clause, ‘Provided always, 
and be it further enacted, that when a ver- 
dict shall be given for the plaintiff in any 
action to be brought against any justice of 
the peace, peace-officer, or other person, 
for taking or imprisoning, or detaining any 
person, or for seizing arms, or entering 
houses under colour of any authority given 
by thisact, and it shall appear to the judge 
or judges before whom the same shall be 
tried, that there was a probable cause for 
doing the act complained of in such action, 
and the judge or court shall certify the 
same on record, then and in that case the 
plaintiff sball not be entitled to more than 
6d. dam2ges, nor to any costs of suit,” 

Mr. Brand moved that the whole clause 
be omitted, as grossly unjust and uncon- 
stitutional, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
that the clause was not one which he could 
have wished to see introduced : but, when 
the necessity of the case -was considered ; 
when it was recollected that the state of 
Ireland required that very irksome and 
disagreeable, duties should be imposed on 
the magistrates, which they would be un- 
willing to perform, and which, in fact, it 
would be dangerous for them to perform 
with the zeal and fidelity required, unless 
they were protected from the effects o! 
unintentional errors into which, from ap- 
pearances, they might be led; when, in 
short, it was considered that the very ju- 
rors in such actions of damages might be 
persons against whom it had been neces- 
sury for them to exercise the enactments 
of this act, and whose minds might, on 
that account, be inflamed against them ; 
when all these things were considered, it 
was the opinion of those best acquainted 
with the state of Ireland, that the act must 
be imperfeetiy executed, unless the ma- 
gistrates were secured by a clause like the 
present. 

Sir Arthur Pigott said, he was decidedly 
of opipion, that the provision now objected 
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to, would be a disgrace te the statute 
book, Were they, by this most extraor. 
dinary bill, to give extraordinary powers to 


magistrates, and then, after they had ex, 


ceeded even the powers given them, to 
protect them from the verdict of a jury? If 
the right hon. gent. was afraid that the per, 
sons aggrieved might obtain a verdict while 
the country was in a state of irritation, why 
limit the time for seeking redress to six 
months? If, again,he was afraid of the in. 
flammable state of the juvors’’ minds, and 
that they might even have been parties in 
the supposed transgression, ~ the remedy 
was plain and easy—to change the venue 
to a more distant county, where no dissay 
tisfaction or irritation of feelings had pre. 
vailed. It had been said, that a similar act 
had been intended to be proposed by the 
late ministry. He would only say for one, 
that he had never been consulted, nor had 
heard of such an intention, nor had he 
ever seen the present bill till yesterday, 
If the state of Ireland was such as the 
right hon. gent. represented, and that 4 
jury could not be had there whose mindg 
were not In an inflammatory state, why not 
take away the trial by jury entirely, at least 
suspend it, till the feelings of the people 
were restored to a greater degree of calm 
ness and composure? It was a mockery to 
continue the trial by jury, and yet to de 
prive an injured person of the effect ofa 
vefdict after it had been given in his fe 
vour. It was said, that the judges of Ire 
land were fair, impartial, and upright, He 
should be sorry to doubt it. He believed, 
that they, in common with the judges in 
this part of the kingdom, with whom he 
was more intimately acquainted, possessed 
every honourable and upright feeling and 
quality. But this was a power not tobe 
intrusted to any man. It was such a power 
as the law had refused to any judge, or aly 
set of judges whatever. 
The Attorney-Gencral contended, that 
the enactment now objected to was not'sa 
novel as the hon. and learned baronet bad 
supposed, He confessed that plaintiffs in 
the situation alluded to were to be deprived 
of the benefit of the common law; bit 
was not this already the case in all revenue 
questions ?- Where an officer of the revenue 
was suéd, nothing but the dry damage 
sustained by the injured party was awarded 
against him. Where it was a questiol of 
intention in revenue cases, and no intention 
could be shewn, the plaintiff could not 16 
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case of Sutton and Johnston, that the 
question of .** probable cause” was a ques- 
tion for the judge. ‘There the defendant 
would have an acquittal, and of course his 
costs from the plaintiff; here -the plaintiff 
was to have a nominal verdict, even al- 
. though the judge was of opinion that the 
probable cause was with the defendant. 
The duties which magistrates would have 
to perform in the present state of Ireland, 
were of a most invidious nature, and he 
thought that this was not too great an in- 
demnity to allow them in the discharge of 
such duties. 

Mr. Boyle (solicitor-general for Scot- 
land) contended that the hon. and learned 
gent. (sir A. Pigott) had gone too far in 
treating the proposed resolution as so great 
anovelty,and as so grievous an infringement 
of the law and constitution of this country. 
Ifthe hon. and learned gent. had consulted 
the statute book, he would have found that 
similar resolutions as to Ireland had been 
passed repeatedly before this time, nay 
that at this moment such formed a part 
of the law of the land. If the hon, and 
learned gent. had found the enactment 
in question so very obnoxious, why did 
he not come forward in his official si- 
tuation, when he was attorney-general, 
and move that it be expunged from the 
statute book? He had no doubt that 
the hon. and learned person, when in Office, 
agreed with his friends in the ministry in 
thinking the clause in dispute essential 
to the well-being of Ireland. He (Mr. 
Boyle) recollected being in the house on 
the evening when the present bill was in- 
troduced, and remembered perfectly well 
that gentlemen on every side agreed 
inthe necessity of the measure, except one 
hon. gent., whom he now saw in his place, 
(Mr. Sheridan,) who declared, he had no 
doubt most conscientiously, his resolution 
lo oppose the billin every stage. 

Mr. Whitbread declared, that he had not 
heard-a legal or constitutional sentiment ut- 
tered on the subject, except what had fallen 
from his hon, friend behind him, (sir A. 
Pigott). He had, indeed, heard’ some- 
thing like an attempt at a legal defence of 
the measure, by shewing that such practices 
to prevailed in revenue questions. But 
Would- that render the-power more agree- 
tbleto law or to the constitution? © Was it 
Not known and acknowledged, that our re- 
Venue laws were infractions of our constitu- 
tional liberiies, and were only tolerated as 
its of necessity, which, indeed, was the 
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only attempt at a vindication of the present 
measure ? The necessity of the revenue laws 
we must all be aware of, a great revenue 
could not otherwise be expected to be levied; 
but of the necessity of the present provision, 
he confessed he was by no means convinced, 
An hon. gent. (Mr. Boyle) had, however, 
treated the provision as part of the existing 
laws of this country, and had asked, why, 
if so obnoxious to his learned friend (sir A. 
Pigott), he had not moved to have it expun- 
ged~ from the statute book? A provision 
to the same effect he (Mr. Whitbread) ad- 
mitted, did make’ part of a statute of the 
parliament of Ireland, which would expire 
on the Ist of August. It would have been 
too much however, he suspected, for his 
learned friend to have come forward here, 
and moved to have that enactment expun- 
ged. At all events, an enactment of the 
Irish parliament could not act as a prece- 
dent for that house, or afford any such ar- 
gument for now adopting it, as if they had 
been re-enacting a former legislative mea- 
sure of their own. There might be a gene- 
ral conviction of the necessity of the presert 
act, and yet the clogging it with one clause 
similar to that now objected to, might render 
it so unpalatable that many gentlemen who, 
like himself, were not otherwise unfriendly 
to the measure, might rather wish to see Ire- 
land take its chance than thus relinquish 
one of its dearest and most valuable rights. 
It was hardly possible, but that in the exe- 
cution of such an act as the present, inno- 
cent persons should suffer wrong. Their 
country, however, would still be naturally 
dear to them, and they would cheer them- 
selves with the hope that they bad stilla 
remedy left ; that they had still a jury to 
protect them, and to redress the wrongs 
they had sustained. If the clause now ob- 
jected to, however, should pass, they could 
have no such consolation. They might ap- 
peal to a jury ; a jury might give them re- 
dress ; but they might then find the judge 
interpose, and deprive them of that recom- 
pence for their wrongs to which they were 
justly entitled. He would ask, could a man 
in this situation have the same feelings to- 
wards his country as if no such clause had 
found its way itito the present bill? 

Sir John .Newport related two cases in 
which the precipitancy of the magistrates 
had been the ru n of two worthy individuals; 
the one, that of a merchant who was taken 
upon suspicion; 100,000/. bail was offered 
for his appearance at the necessary tune ; 
this was refused; the man’s busiuess was 
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ruined for want of his own presence to con- 
duct it, and he became a bankrupt. He 
afterwards went out to America ; he carried 
with him the disease of the mind which had 
thus been occasioned, became melancholy, 
his senses were deranged, and he made an 
attempt upon his life. Another person was 
apprehended in the county of ‘Tipperary, 
because he was guilty of having a piece of 
French manuscript in his pocket, and by 
order of the sheriff he was tlogged, because 
the sheriff in his extreme loyal zeal conclu- 
ded that the manuscript must be seditious, 
or it would not have been written in French, 
a language which he did not understand. He 
therefore intreated gentlemen to look a 
little at the other side ; to fee) a little for 
the injured individual as well as for the er- 
ring magistrates, 

Mr. Windham always considered the prin- 
ciple of the revenue laws a very deplorable 
departure from the general principles of 
British legislation, and could not readily be 
induced to think that we ought to adopt 
what must be in some instances an unjust 
exception, instead of what was an acknow- 
ledged, just, and liberal established rule. 
The case of Sutton and Johnston was a 
singular exception not extremely worthy of 
imitation. 

Colonel Vereker was afraid this excellent 
bill was in danger of being frittered away. 

The Solicitor-General said, that if this 
clause was omitted, all the preceding clauses 
might be cancelled also. 

General Loftus spoke, from his own ex- 
perience, in support of the clause. 

Lord H, Petty declared, that in every 
principle of justice we were bound to ad- 
minister relief to the injured individual, 
even though it should not be done at the 
expence of the magistrate. 

Lord Milton reprobated severely the in- 
justice of the measure : asa matter of policy 
even, it was to be considered, that such a 
measure would naturally irritate men’s 
minds—when they felt that they had 
suffered damage, when they appealed to a 
court of justice, and a jury awarded them 
some compensation in damages, aad yet it 
was not in the power of the jury to extend 
to the iv ividual that justice to which they 
knew he was entitled. When he saw the 
verdict of the jury superseded by the deci- 
sion of the judge, was that a way to re- 
concile the feelings of Irishmen? was that 
a way to bind Ireland by friendly attach- 
ment to this country ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer main- 
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tained that the decision would be strengthe 
ened, the interest of individuals would be 
better secured, by the opinion of the Judge 
and .Jury being both made public. He 
contended that the cases to which gentle 
men alluded appeared to be what the law 
vermed damnum sine injurid ; and private ip. 
terest must give way to public good, 

Mr. Windham said, that if the tnagistpate 
was supposed to be innocent, that is, with 
respect to the quo animo with which he acted, 
and yet it was seen that an individual suf. 
fered materially, government or the coum 
try should reimburse the sufferer. 

Mr. Morris said, that if the verdict of, 
jury was supposed to be erroneous, the 
constitution had provided a legal mode of 
redress to the party who supposed himself 
aggrieved, as he might move for a newtrial, 
then for a second, and so on to a third ; and, 
if three juries of the county were agreed ay 
to the same chief point, however highly here. 
spected the character and general conduct of 
the judges in England and in Ireland, hé 
must say, that he should think the verdict 
of three distinct juries infinitely preferable 
to that of any individual who might oppose 
their decision, however highly venerable 
that individual might be seen in other re 
spects.—The committee then divided upon 
this clause, and the numbers were: For the 
original clause, 75; for the amendment, 
28; Majority 47. 

Upon the period of “ two years, and to 
the end of the next ensuing session of pare 
liament,”’ being proposed for the duration 
of the act, 

Sir John Newport rose and deprecated such 
a period, as it implied the contemplationof 
a necessity which might cease long befor 
parliament was in the habit of annually 
considering the Mutiny bill, and the reasons 
which induced that habit pleaded with stil 
stronger force for the anuual consideration 
of a measure of this nature, which would gp 
to put Ireland out of the pale of the consti. 
tution, What, he would ask, would gem 
tlemen say, if it were proposed for such, or 
indeed for any period, to put England in 
such a situation? 

Colonel Vercker was an advocate for the 
clause ; as was 

General Phipps, who stated, that if Eng 
land were in such a state as that of Ireland, 
or likely to be so, he believed that no Ee 
glish gentleman would be found to oppow 
the adoption of a measure similar tothe 
present. 


‘Mr. Windham thought that, shortening 
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the duration of the bill would be a sort of 

ge to the Irish people of the reluctance 
with which parliament imposed such an act 
ypon them, while its present extended du- 
ration would directly indicate an indif- 
ference upon the subject. For, although 
the necessity for the bill might now be ful- 
ly evident, still no man could presume that 
theperiod objected to might not long sur- 
yive that necessity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was de- 
cidedly of opinion that the clause ought to 
pass in its present stage, because there was 
no probability that the necessity which cal- 
led for the bill would so soon cease ; and also 
because it was desirable to prevent the agi- 
tation of a question of this nature so often 
as the right hon. baronet professed to wish. 
lest such agitation might tend to aggravate 
theevil which the bill was meant to cure. 

Mr. Grattan deprecated the continuance 
of the bill for so long a term as that propo- 
sed by the clause now in discussion, and 
earnestly intreated the house to comply 
with the suggestion of his right hon. friend 
Gir J. Newport). The right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer, he said, had 
argued, that this bill would cease to operate 
as soon as the occasion for it should cease, 
and that it could be no grievance where it 
was notin operation. He (Mr. G.) denied 
the fact. Would the house, without any 
proofs at its bar, or appointing any com- 
mittee to enquire into the situation of Ire- 
land, and report on the necessity of the 
case, proceed to pass a bill, abrogating in 
Ireland for three years, the rights of the 
constitution, merely because, at present, 
there was a manifest disposition in some 
places which called for vigilance and the 
strong hand of coercion? Was it no grie- 
vance to declare the power of the crown ab- 
solute and to authorize government to 
proclaim the whole or any part of the peo- 
ple of Ireland out of the king’s peace, and 
liable to military execution or arbitrary 
transportation ? But, supposing such a 
power vested inthe hands of the most wise 
and humane chief governor that ever exist- 
ed, was it no grievance for a free people to feel 
themselyes placed in such. a predicament 
for 3 whole years, without any examination 
luto the necessity of such a measure? 
Would the people of England think it no 
Sllevance that parliament shouid declare 

power of the crown absolute for 3 years, 
even under the most mild, humane, and 
volent monarch that ever existed? He 
said, that he would vote for this bill, 
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because he was sorry to say there existed 
some necessity fer it. He knew it was ex- 
tremely unpopular in Ireland, from the 
bundreds of Jetters he himself had received 
upon the subject; but, still, under the exis- 
tence of some necessity, he was ready to 
vote for the bill, and to take his own full 
share of the odium and unpopularity at- 
tached to it. This was atime in which every 
man should be prepared to sacrifice, net 
only some portion of bis liberty, but of his 
popularity also, for the safety of his country : 
he was ready to sacrifice both, for the good 
of the state, because he would rather give 
up his situation as a representative of his 
country, than sacrifice public security at 
the shrine of popularity. He was assured 
by his right hon. triend near him(Mr, Elliot, 
the late secretary for Ireland), that there 
were in various parts of Ireland, secret noce. 
turnal meetings of a dark and dangerous 
nature, This called for the bill, and there-. 
fore he would vote for it, even without the 
modification of the clause required by the 
right hon. baronet. But he most earnestly 
intreated of the house, and of the right 
hon. gentleman opposite to him, not to 
push this bill to an extent so unnecessary, 
which even the Irish parliament, at a period, 
and in a state of things much more gene- 
rally alarming, only passed for one. year, 
afterwards for two, and lastly, in the hour 
of its death, just betore the union, perpetu- 
ated for seven years. The feeling he wish- 
ed the house to impress by this bill upon 
the people of Ireland was, that it was a meas 
sure of uecessity, which would cease with 
the cause, and subside with the disposition it 
was iiuteuded to correct; but he seriously 
apprehended, that its enactment for 3 years 
would tend to aggravate themischiefs it was 
intended to correct, because, by evincing 
to the people of Ireland an indifference to- 
wards extending to them British privileges, 
a quesiion might arise in their minds, whe- 
ther to prefer the military government of 
Frauce, or the suspended constitution of En- 
gland. ‘The question in Ireland now had 
nothing to do with religious conflict, or re« 
publican principle, but was simply this, whe- 
ther Irelaud should continue a portion of 
the British empire ; or become not a por- 
ion of France—but absolutely nothing : for 
annihilation would be her fate under French 
conquest. He knew very well, France’ 
would have her spies in Ireland to create a 
French party, and to endeavour to foment 
a French connection, first by coquetting— 
but with @ certain view to mere:tizivus “ae 
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tercourse. This was the danger he most 
deprecated, and against the possibility of 
which he desired to caution that house, and 
to warn his couutrymen. It was not mere- 
ly by this bill, or any other measure of legal 
expediency, that this danger was to be 
avoided, but by that species of parental 
and friendly treatment which counsels 
while it restrains, and admonishes while it 
corrects. He would recommend the gen- 
tlemen of that country not at this crisis to 
content themselves with mere precaution, 
or rely upon measures of severity and irri- 
tation. He counselled them to go person- 
ally from hamlet to hamlet, from house to 
house—to canvass the ‘people for their 
country, with the same zeal with which 
they canvassed votes for their elections ; to 
open their eyes to the danger and ruinous 
consequence of French connexion ; and to 
hold out to them the solemn assurance of 
redress of all their grievances, and the 
abolition of all invidious distinctions and 
disabilities on the score of religion. [Here 
a. cry of no! no! no!] “Gentlemen who 
say no, continued Mr. Grattan, know no- 
thing of the interests of Ireland, and don’t 
understand their own.’ Believe me, in this 
hour of peril, the aid of the people of Ire- 
land is of the utmost importance to the em- 
pire, and you stand in need of itall. It is 
of the last importance, then, that you can- 
vass for it in the way most likely to secure 
it. I earnestly advise, that on the subject | 
of Catholic emancipation, which I shall 
not discuss now, the minds and the hopes 
of that people may be set at rest, by the 
solemn assurance that their firm and loyal 
adherence to England in this last and most 
perilous struggle, shall be the price of their 
complete admission to all the rights of the 
British constitution, consistent with reason 
and justice. Nations are often the arbiters 
of their own fate, and you have it now in 
your power to secure that inviolable attach- 
ment of the Irish people with which you 
may reckon on your security ; but without 
which, that security, I fear, would be pro- 
blematical. I again earnestly intreat gen- 
tlemen connected with Ireland, to use every 
means in their power to excite amongst the 
people an attuchment to the empire, and 
above all to that fundamental maxim of 
British policy, to have nothing to do with 
France. I shall conclude with giving my sup- 
port:to'the bill; in deprecating however the 
Tong term of its proposed continuance. I 
know my conduct may in this case be unpo- 
pular amengst many of my countrymen, but 
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I never will capitulate with popular errog 
though I shall ever respect popularity when 
the attendant on public virtue. 
Mr. J. C. Beresford congratulated the 
house, the country, aud the right hon, gent, 
on the sentiments which he had just uttered 
and which he hoped and trusted would 
have a due impression in Ireland. 
General Loftus concurred in this cop. 
gratulation. ; 
Lord Howick deprecated the idea, that 
any objection offered -by himself ‘and’ his 
friends to the details of this-measure, pro. 
ceeded from a disposition to oppose’ the 
principle of the measure itself. On the 
contrary, he was anxious to support the bill, 
with regard to the necessity for which no 
change whatever had taken place in his sep 
timents since his retirement from office, 
But, as to the bill itself, he declared that al- 
though a draft of it had been sent to him 
from Ireland, just previous to the change 
of administration, he had never read it until 
lately introduced by the right hon. baronet, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
his satisfaction at the speech of the right 
hon. gent. which had excited so much admis 
ration, but re-stated his reasons for propo- 
sing the enactment of the measure for two 
years, which nothing that he had heard 
could induce him to alter. If the bill was 
not popular in Ireland, that was to him a 
proof of its necessity. —The committee then 
divided: For the original. clause, 68; 
against it, 21. After which the house re- 
sumed. 6 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, July 25. 
{[Mixutes.] The petition complaining 
of undue elections and returns for the 
couuty of Kilcardine, and for the boroughs 
of Oakbampton and East Grimstead, were 
discharged, as the petitioners had failed en- 
tering into the necessary recognizances.— 
Sir A. Wellesley moved for, aud ‘obtained 
leave to bring iu, two bills ; the one for al- 
lowing a certain number of men to volun 
teer from ‘the Irish militia into the regi- 
ments of the line; the other for increasing 
the Irish militia ‘to a certain extent, by bal 
lot or by bounty. The bills were then 
brought up and read a first time. 
jlaisn Insurrection Bitt.] The 
report of this bill was brought up. 
Sir 4. Wellesley proposed an amendment, 
that, instead of the penalty of 100/. on ma& 
gistrates for not sending‘notice within three 
days to the quarter sessions, of the persons 
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deputed by them to receive arms, the pe- 
nalty should be but 20/. The reason of this 

roposed alteration was, that it had been 
yesterday stated that 100/. would be much 
too large a penalty, as many of the magis- 
trates in Ireland were not worth 100/, per 
annum. 

Sir J. Newport said, that he lamented to 
hear that the magistracy in Ireland was ip 
such 2 degraded situation, that 100/, should 
be reckoned too severe a penalty, for a wilful 
neglect of duty. He, for his part, thought 
the penalty was not too severe, and that it 
would be necessary, in order to oblige them 
to do their duty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer consider- 
ed, that the larger penalty would, instead of 
producing any good effect, only tend to 
alarm. the magistrates, and prevent men 
from undertaking the duties of that situation. 

Sir J. Newport thought it was a most se- 
sious consideration, to think what chance 
of justice the people of Ireland had from 
magistrates that were not worth 100/. a 
year; and still more, what security they 
wowid have for the good conduct of those 
perséns which such magistrate should please 
to depute. i 
- Colonel Vereker considered that the pe- 
nalty would be a severe hardship upon the 
magistrates, and that it might be incurred 
without any wilful negiect. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought. 
that it would be better to take away the pe- 
nalty altogether. The magistrates would 
still be hable to be proceeded -against cri- 
minaily for any neglect of duty ; and if any 
individual should suffer injury from such 
neglect, that person might have his action 
for damages.—After some farther conver- 
sation, it was agreed that the penalty should 
be taken away altogether. 

Sir J, Newport then proposed a clause, 
that when urms should be surrendered in 
consequence of a district being proclaimed, 
the owners of those arms should receive 
them back again when the district was re- 
stored to the king’s peace, or else they might 
sue the district for the value. of them. He 
stated that there were innumerable instan- 
ces of persons entitled to bear arms, who 
had registered them, and had yet been obli- 
ged to surrender those arms when the dis- 
tnict was proclaimed, and could never get 
them-back again. ‘This was often a'loss of 
' considerable ‘importance. Among other 

gentlemen who had so.lost their arms, his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Grattan) was one. 
¥rom his house there were taken pistols, 
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and other arms, sil ver-mounted, and of con- 
siderable value, and they were never resto 
redtohim. If those seizures were made 
by magistrates themselves, there would be 
persons responsible for them: but when 
those seizures were made by any body who 
might be appointed by magistrates, such 
as had been described, persons from whom 
arms were taken had nobody to look to for 
restitution. He considered that all the 
arms so.surrendered should be deposited 
in certain places in the county, and restored 
when the troubles were over. 

Mr. Foster considered that it would be 
unsafe to convey those arms through a dis- 
turbed country, to such. appointed places 
tor keeping them, and did not knaw how 
actions could be brought against a district. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, although 
he had not disapproved at first of the prin- 
ciple of the clause, yet after what he had 
heard from his right hon. friend, he cone 
ceived it his duty to oppose it.—The clause 
was then negatived. 

Sir J. Newport then proposed, as an 
amendment, that instead of two years being 
mentioned as the duration of it, .it should 
be one year. 

The Speaker observed, that the motion 
was not regular in that stage of the bill, as 
it would be an amendment uponan amend- 
ment. 

Sir J. Newport then said, that he should 
propose it on the third reading of the bill, 
and he considered it of such importance, 
that unless some such amendment were 
agreed to, he might perhaps think it necese 
sary to take the sense of the house upon 
the bill itself. As the bill had now been 
much altered by the various amendments, 
he moved that it should be printed in its 
amended form, 

Sir A. Wellesley had no objection tothe 
printing the amended bill, in order to give 
the fullest information to the members, 
but he would not pledge himself to postpone 
the third reading later than Monday, even 
if the bill should not be then printed.—The 
bill was ordered to be printed. 

—_ 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday July 27. 

[Dispute with America.} Lord Hol- 
land rose to ask, whether it.was the inten- 
tion of his majesty’s ministers to make any 
communication to parliament on a circums 
stance which was at present the subject of 
much conversation, he meant the report of 


hostilities having actually commenced be- 
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tween this country and the United States 
of America? He should rejoice to hear 
that the report was untrue; and if that was 
the case, he was sure the noble lord on the 
opposite side (lord Hawkesbury) would be 
glad to have this opportunity afforded him 
of contradicting it; but if so great a calami- 
ty had really taken place, he trusted that 
his majesty’s ministers would lose no time 
in laying before parliament the grounds of 
the dispute between the twocountries. In- 
deed, he trusted that parliament would in 
this case insist upon having full information, 
and that so unfortunate an event had. not 
eccurred without ministers: having done 
every thing in their power to avoid it. 
Lord Hawkesbury said, that the only an- 
swer he could give was, that he had no au- 
thority to make, any communication at pre- 
sent on the subject to which the noble lord 
had alluded. That noble lord, however, 
did him no more than justice when he sup- 
posed that every thing had been done on 
the part of his majesty’s. ministers to avoid 
so. unfortunate a result as hostilities between 
this country and the United States of Ame- 
rica. No one could lament that event 
more than he would, if it should take place; 
but in that case he should certainly feel it 
his duty to lay before parliament, at as ear- 
ly a period as possible, every information 
which would be necessary for them to form 
an opinion on the subject. Their lordships, 
however, he was sure, must be sensible of 
the impropriety of any premature commu- 
nication, and therefore would not expect 
any from him at this moment. 
. Lord Holland in explanation observed, 
that it was not his wish to urge his majesty’s 
ministers to any premature communication, 
He was only anxious to take the first op- 
portunity of expressing his sense of the ca- 
Jamity which was said to bave occurred, 
and his hope that parliament would not se- 
parate without receiving full information 
respecting its cause. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 27, 1807. 
[Lonpow Port Improvement BILL.] 
On the reading of the order of the day, for 
the third reading of the London Port Im- 
provement bill, which was for the advancing 
30,000/. to the West-India dock company, 
Mr. W. Smith rose and said, that he had 
the instruction of a very numerous class of 
traders in West-India produce, to oppose 
the bill; of the progress of which, to it, 
present stage, he was wholly unaware, un- 
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til informed by mere accident, nor could 
he have obtained a printed copy of the bill 
but through the kindness of an hon. friend 
near him, in order to be fully apprised of its 
object. The persons. who instructed him 
to oppose the bill, and the list of 60 of 
whom he had in his pocket, would hayg 
come forward with a petition agaiust it, 
but for the very advanced period of the 
session, ‘They complained of very oppress 
Sive grievances and impediments to their 
trade, caused by the conduct of the dock 
company, and they desired only to register 
their protest against grauting to the com 
pany, by this bill, the sum. proposed, .and, 
thereby further confirming their monopoly, 
until they should redress the grievances 
complained of, and which the parties ags 
grieved were ready to state by petition, 
Mr. Aldeyman Shaw, as a member of 
the dock company, declared that, in the 
course of his experience amongst them, he 
never witnessed the slightest disposition on 
the part of the company or their servauts 
to inconvenience, much less to oppressor 
injure, any man; on the contrary it was 
their earnest wish, as well as their interest, 
to give facility and accommodation to every 
trader resorting to those docks, to the ule 
most of their power; and he was convine 
ced they would, at any time, be ready 
with the utmost cheerfulness and alacrity, 
to remove, upon representation, every 
cause of complaint to the utmost of their 
power. Besides, he begged leave to ob 
serve that the 30,000/. granted by this bill, 
was not for the private advantage of the 
company, but for public purposes; name> 
ly, for building a party-wall between the 
outward bound, and the homeward dock, 
and thereby the better to prevent depreda- 
tions on the ship owners, and frauds on the 
revenue; to build offices for the accommo 
dation of his majesty’s officers of the cus 
toms there, and to erect barracks for the 
convenience of the troops it was. found 
necessary to employ, in order to prevent 
depredation. He therefore hoped the 
house, feeling the necessity of those a 
rangements for the completion of the West 
India docks, would not, without some ob- 
vious grounds, reject the bill. 
Mr. Alderman Comée allowed that there 
were many complaints made of disappoltls 
ment and impediment, such as alluded to 
by his hon, friend who opposed the bill, 
but they were such as he had no doubt the 
company would be ready to remove upod 
fair representation. rant 
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. Mr; Hidbert supported the bill, defended 
the conduct of the company, and lamented 
that the hon. gent. who brought forward 
the objection had not himself more fre- 
ntly visited the docks, and witnessed 
the alacrity and dispatch there evinced for 
blic. accomodation, and that he had 
heard the story only from prejudiced per- 
sons, Whose complaints arose from their 
qwn irregularity, rather than from any 
fault of the company. . If carts were crow- 
ded there in such numbers as rendered it 
impossible for them to be loaded within 
the hours daily appropriated to business, 
it was undoubtedly expensive and vexa- 
tious ; but how were the company to blame? 
There were many, he believed, who did 
not like to send so far for the produce, and 
were averse to the docks on that account; 
and others who disliked them on account of 
the death blow. they had given to smug- 
gling, and to plunder upon the property 
of West-India merchants, from the mo- 
ment they entered the river till they were 
cleared at the custom-house, which existed 
before those docks were erected: but the 
importance of those docks to the public 
would be better estimated by a calculation 
which he could prove, namely, that be- 
fore the erection of those docks, the plunder 
of West-India produce upon the trade in 
London, amounted to balf a million an- 
wually, besides the proportionate loss to 
the revenue. He trusted, therefore, the 
house would not, upon slight and unex- 
amined grounds, withhold the aid propo- 
sed by this bill from an object of such pub- 
licimportance.—The bill was then read a 
third time, and passed. 
-[Forzticn. Treaties anv Dispute 
wit Amenica.]- Mr. Whitbread rose 
and observed, that he had waited to the 
last moment in the bope of seeing the 
tight hon. the foreign secretary, in his 
place, that he might put to him some ques- 
tions. He could not however, let the pre- 
sent Occasion pass by. without submitting 
these. questions to the right hon, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, It would be 
in the recollection of the house that the 
tight hon, gent., whose absence he had al- 
luded to, had on a former night, in reply to 
question put by him, respecting the trea- 
tes or engagements with foreign powers, 
Roticed. in the speech at the commence- 
ment of the session, stated, that he had 
Teason to believe, that he should be autho- 
Tied to lay those treaties before the house, 
. tither the week before last, or last week at 
Vou. IX. om 
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farthest. He wished to know, then, when 
this communication would be made to the 
house. It was not his intention, however, 
to press for the communication, unless it 
could be made without inconvenience to 
the public service; but it was natural, in 
the present state of the session, that he 
should. feel considerable anxiety to have 
the treaties laid before the house as expe- 
ditiously as possible.—He had also another 
question to esk the right hon. gent,, con- 
cerning the very alarming event, of -which 
intelligence had been received, respecting 
the capture of an American frigate by a 
British vessel. This event was felt by him, 
and would be felt by every sober, and re- 
flecting person in the nation, to. be in the 
highest degree alarming. What he wished 
toask was, whether any communication had 
been received by his majesty’s government of 
the circuinstances that had led to this trans- 
action? Whether the officer concerned 
had acted upon instructions furnished to 
him by the government at home, or upon 
his own feeling of duty or propriety? 
And whether it was the intention of his 
majesty’s ministers, to make any commus 
nication to the house upon the subject ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
absence of his right hon. friend, would an- 
swer the questions of the hon. gent. He 
assured the hon. member, that it was the 
intention of his right hon. friend to make the 
communication, he promised, to-morrow. 
At the same time he must observe, that his 
right hon. friend had not intimated, that 
he would lay a treaty or treaties before the 
house. The hon.member and the house would 
recollect, that, in. what passed op the 
former night, his right hon. friend had 
stated only that the treaty alluded to de- 
pended upon a contingency, which contin« 
gency, if it should not take place, would 
render it unnecessary to produce the treaty 
to the house. With respect to the other 
question of the hon. gent, he should hope 
that there would be no necessity to make 
any communication upon the subject. 
What he should state at present was, tha 
asa member of hia majesty’s government, 
he was not in possession of all the circums 
stances of the case, and could not therefore 
make any distinct communication upon the 
subject. All he should say was, that if, up- 
on receiving the necessary injormation, it 
should appear that there was any thing im- 
proper or unjustifiable in the conduct of the 
officer concerned, there certainly would be 





every wish on the part of iis majesty’s minis- 
30 
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ters to make the fullest reparation that the na- 
ture of thecase wouldadmitof., He wascou- 
vinced the house would, feel, that it would 

not be just to impute blame in any, quarter 
before a knowledge of all the circumstances. 
of the transaction should - afford the means 
of'a fair and impartial judgment. 

Mr. Whitbread disclaimed any idea of 
imputing blame to any. man, and was gla 
that he had asked the information, because 
the answer he bad received from the right 
hon. gent. afforded him great consola- 
tion. 

[Mrurtra Transrer Bint.] On the 
question being put for the second reading 
of the Militia Transfer bill, 

Sir Robert Williams rose to oppose the 
bill. He approved altogether of the sys- 
tem that had been produced last year by the 
‘Jate ministers, and he had expected that the 
hon. gentlemen opposite had become con- 
verts to its merits, and that they would 
have had the manliness to acknowledge the 
fact. He called, then, on all the indepen- 
dent gentlemen in that house, to support 
their own consistency by supporting that 
system, which they had last year so delibe- 
rately and solemuly sanctioned. He had al- 
ways beena friend to enlistment for a limited 
period, and he was confirmed in his opinion 
by the success that had attended its adop- 
tion, ‘That system had rais¢ti 22,000 men 
in one year, and would continue to pro- 
duce more, because. the measure would 
be improving daily and hourly, so as, 
in a short time, to give the country a 
disposeable force, adequate to every na- 
tional purpose, The object of the hon. 
gentlemen opposite was to overturn a system 
that had proved so beneficial. ‘Fhey pro- 
posed to take from the militia, a force best 
calculated for defence, in order to add to 
the disposeable force, which was not now 
wanted.—As to the inspecting field offi- 
cers appointed to the volunteers, he main- 
tained that they were of no use to the vo- 
lunteers, because they bad ne. authority 
over them, and could not put any corps 
through a single manguvre, without the 
order of the colonel. The withdrawing 
these inspecting field officers, would save 
40,000/. to the nation, but that was no 
consideration with the right hon. gentle- 
men opposite, The late administration 
had, by their measures respecting the 
volunteers, effected a saving of 300,000/. 
to the nation, without rendering that force 
less. efficient. On all these grounds.he felt 
it his duty to oppose. the. bill, under. dis- 


* * 
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cussion, in every stage, and should theres 
fore: move an amendment, ‘ that thé bil) 
be. read) a second time this day three 
months.” ' 

Colonel Stan/ey also opposed the bill, 
because: it would destroy the militia, ang 
be oppressive to the country. ‘Fhe meg, 
that were to be taken from the militia, were 
to be replaced by the ballot. He did nét’ 
approve of the measure,.which held out 
encouragement to ollicers of militia to'seek 
promotion in the hne, by the nunrber of 
men which they could influence to volume 
teer from the regiments. ‘This would have 
a most injurious eflect upon the militia, for 
which it was at present so difficult to pros 
cure proper subaltern officers. In the pre 
}sent critical circumstances of the country, 
he was very unwilling to oppose any méas 
sures that nsight be deemed necessary, but 
a sense of duty obliged him to oppose this 
measure in every stage. Hf, however, the 
bill should pass into a law be would nog 
throw aay impediment in the way of its 
operation. He trusted, that in such acase, 
a clause would be introduced to prevent the 
recruiting parties or commanding offeers 
from tampering with the men. ‘Fhe milir 
tia was already in a declining state, and for 
his part he would much rather the noble: 
lord had brought forward a proposition for 
annihilating the militia altogether, than for 
degrading it by making it subservient, to the 
recruiting of the army. 

Mr. Willowghby would give bis support 
to the measure, because at this eventiul pe+ 
riod, when the states of the continent were 
over-run, and when we were threatened 
with the same fate that had befallen other 
‘nations, vigorous measures were absolutely 
fnecessary. ‘his measure he considered e& 
ficacious, and from conversations which he 
thad had with some militia officers,he wascone 
‘vinced, that if double the number proposed 
ito be allowed to volunteer were necessary, 
| they could be obtained readily. Here he could 
Fnotbut semark upon the negiect of the late 
ministers, who had deserted our brave allies 
and, lavished the force of the coumtry: by 
such expeditions as that to Ligy pt, whichter 
minated in a disaster that tarnished the lus 
tre of the British arms. Of the volunteer} 
a, force so much. decried by a: right’ bom 
gent. opposite (Mr. Windham), whose t# 
lents he: admired, but whose polities*ap 
peared ‘to him to. be too theoretical and‘spe 


culative, he might truly say, that thespitit 


with which they had come forward had:saved 





} 


| the. country. He. was of: opinion that'tht 
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inspecting field-officers and. permanent 
duty, were necessary to make that force e!- 
fcieot. The hon. gent. concluded, by ex- 
pressing 2 hope that those dissentions which 
had lately prevailed amongst them, would 
wease, and that there would be the same 
unanimity in the councils, which he was 
gure there would be in the field. 
Lord Euston spoke against the bill. He 
admitted that the army would gain by the 
“peration of it in the first instance. But 
parliament was bound to look farther, and 
then he would ask what, would become of 
the ordinary recruiting? ‘That source of 
gupply for the army would be effectu- 
ally cut off by the effect of this measure, 
The ballot, by raising bounties, would de- 
‘gtroy the regular recruiting. It was re- 
markable too, that the plan of the noble 
lord departed from the precedents of vo- 
unteering trom the militia into the line. 
The volunteering in 1799 had not been fol- 
lowed by a ballot. A similar volunteering 
from the militia had taken place in the 
course of the present war, and had not 
been succeeded by the ballot. 
stituted an essential difference between the 
present and the former cases. ‘Though he 


objected to the whole of the measure, he’ 
might be induced perhaps to withdraw his’ 


Opposition to it, if one or two points were 
tobe ceded to him. ‘The first was, that 


00 proposition should be made, under] 


@ny circumstances, to the men who should 
volunteer, to enlist for a longer term than 


that sanctioned by the system adopted last | 


session. Another was, that the men who 
should be. raised by ballot to supply the 
place of those who volunteered into the 
emmy, should not, in any case be called on 
to volunteer into the line. If these points 
were ceded, he might be induced to vote 
for the bill. 

Mr. Lockhart most heartily approved of 
the measure, because, as the noble lord 
tho proposed it had stated, it would not 
interfere with the regular permanent re- 
eruiting for the army. I was a temporary 
Measure to meet a pressing exigency. This 
measure was not like that of the right hon, 
gent. opposite (Mr. Windham), in its in- 

y, but complete major at once. The 
toldiers it would give to the army, would 
be of that description emphatically desig 
mited by a right. hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) 
oa former night, sui generis. They would 
bemen not cajoled or e1itrapped in an in- 
eautious moment ; but men who had seen 
Stvice, and who only regretted, that the 
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sphere in which they had moved was too 
narrow for their glory. It had been ob- 
jected, that the measure was founded upon 
compulsion, but that argument would ap. 
ply against all the «militia laws, These 
laws had at first been unpalatable, and pro- 
duced riots, but the good sense of the people 
had reconciled them to them, But if this 
measure were one of even greater compul- 
sion, he would readily lend bimself to its 
support, under all the circumstances of the 
country, when its inveterate foe was com- 
pelling state after state upon the continent 
to become subservient to his power, and 
would perhaps enroll them all against this 
country. ‘The minister of this country 
ought to provide, by the energy of his mea- 
sures, for its safety. That was the duty of 
any man, whoever he might be, that was 
minister, and the measures he might adopt 
for such a purpose would be cheerfully 
submitted to and supported by the people. 
A minister who should act in that manner 
with energy would stand upon the firmest 
ground, but he that should neglect the se- 
curity of the country, by pursuing an op- 
posite course, could uot maintain himself 
for any time. ‘They had seen it stated in 
one of the French bulletins, that the French 
soldiers ridiculed the Cossacks for their 
mode of warfare, by discharging arrows at 
the enemy, as European arms were not to 
be encountered by such weapons. This 
shewed the necessity of procuring a force 
suitable to the enemy it would have to 
coniend with. That enemy employed com~ 
pulsion for the most tyrannical purposes, 
and should we -not resort to it to insure 
our preservation ? ‘The people, he was con- 
fident, would submit with alacrity to what- 
ever should be necessary for that purpose, 
He could not believe that the militia offi- 
cers, so brave, patriotic, and high-minded 
a class of men, would feel any reluctance 
to consent to this measure, . seeing and 
knowing as they must do, that our fate 
depended, not upon what we might do 
six mouths hence, but what we shall do 
at present. Every feeling of public du- 
ty and private honour, a proper regard for 
our religion and property, as well as for 
every thing that can be valuable in civil or 
social life, must bind them to promote the 
measure. We should not blind ourselves 
to our situation, Ifthe enemy should con- 
quer this country, he would rob us. of 
every thing wehold dear. He would ree 
alize what he told his army at Ulm, that 
he had 500 years of vengeance to inflict on 
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England. “What he said then, he would no 
- doubt : realize, - if- he should succeed in his 
» designs against this country. That enemy 
- had never broken his word io any thingcruel, 
‘vengeful, or invasive. The long arrear of 
~hate for the 500 years that Great Britain 
‘had rivalled. and resisted the power of 
‘France, would be discharged with accumu-. 
‘lated interest, If this were true, he was 
sure that. militia officers would not feel 
either disgust or relaxation in consequence 
‘of a measure- which was necessary to pre- 
serve the country from the dangers that 
threatened it. He was sure tbat there 
‘would be no objection to the measure, 
when it would be seen that it was be- 
“geome necessary. In the case of an individual 
-who, might not be willing to go from his 
‘family though balloted, a fund might be 
provided by private benevolence to cover 
him from the severity. He only threw out 
‘these hints, that means might be devised to 
- obviate any cases of individual hardsbip that 
“might occur ; though he was afraid that the 
practical consequence of acting upon such 
‘a principle, might be injurious in another 
way, by interfering with the regular recruit- 
ing for the army. : 
| Mr: Caleraft-could not concur in the sen- 
‘timents expressed by the hon. gentlemen, 
‘who bad for the first time addiessed the 
‘house that night, (Messrs, Willoughby and 
‘Locklart) thongh he was anxious to con- 
cur. in any measure that might be deemed 
‘necessary for the security of the country, in 
the critical situation in which it was placed. 
Before he could agree to the proposition of 
the noble lord, he must first look at the si- 
tuation .of our national force; at the pre- 
text for the noble lord’s plan, and at the 
plan itself, When he found that the force 
already on foot was, if properly organized, 
arranged and regulated, sufficientto save 
the country, he was anxious to spare bis 
countrymen that compulsion, which the 
noble lord considered necessary. If he was 
persuaded that the existing force was suf- 
ficient for that purpose, he was justified in 
opposing the noble lord’s measure. Before 
he proceeded in his argument, he should 
beg leave'to make one or two observations 
vpon the volunteer force. He was fully 
sensibie of he zeal, the spiritaniti2 due 
sense of the country’s danger, with which 
the volunteers had come forward in its de- 
fence, but he could not sit silent and hear‘ 
charges brought against his right hon. 
See of the late administration, that they 
ad by their measures diminished the vo- 
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lunteers.: If gentlemen were but to exy 
mine the papers on the table, they woulf 
find that any diminution which the volunted 
force might have undergone had:not arisen 
out of the measures or regulations of. th 
gentiémen with whom he = actedy boy 
was the natural consequence of the insti 
tution [acryofno, no}. He begged’ gem, 
tlemen to examine the papers, In the year 
1805, the volunteer force was upwards of: 
400,000 ; but, at the commencement of 
the year 1806, that force was reducedty 
$18,000; and this was before his hon, 
friends had come into office, before -aiy 
regulations which they afterwards made exy 
isted, and therefore the charges so ‘cot, 
stantly urged against bis- bon, friénds wag 
not borne out by the documents,. Every 
body must be aware that it was the nator 
of such an institution to be fluctuating, and 
it was evident from the documents on the 
table, that from the’ time when his hon, 
friends came’ into office to the latest 1 
turn, the reduction of the volunteer. force 
did ‘not exceed 28,000, Any gentlemag 
who looked to the fact, and compared that 
diminution with what had taken piace iy 
the antecedent year, must be sensible that 
there was no foundation whatever for the 
charge. As to the inspecting field-officers, 
both he and his hon, friends admitted, that 
it was necessary that there should be some 
organ between the volunteers and the gog 
vernment. But there was a complete staf 
in every district, who were nearly le, and 
who, by performing this duty, might causea 
considerable saving to the nation. It might 
be said, that the saving would be small; 
he contended, however, that the effect on 
the country, by attending to every necessary 
principle ofeconomy,would be considerable, 
He asked too, why those inspecting officers 
bad not been taken from the balf-pay, ta 
ther than from amongst those that had 
quitted the service? It was somewhat res 
markable, that of the 70 inspecting field: 
officers, only 16 were in the aruty. Did 
not that look like a desire to extend pis 
tronage? It certainly wore to him the 
strongest appearance of that which had so 
lately been the topic'of mutual charge aud 
recrimination in that house. | As to the 
plan of the noble lord, which was to ope 
rate by filling up the places of the men who 
should volunteer from the militia by the 
ballot, what was that but a conscription 
supply ‘the army? If such a measure was 
necessary, it would. be much betterto elm 
ploy the ballot to procure. men for a mow 
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enlarged sphere pf service, as in the case 
of the army of reserve. This he should, 
pfefer. to ,raising the men for the militia, 
and:waiting till they should become desi- 
rous of a more enlarged sphere of service, 
‘while the disposable force of the eountry 
. was,in the mean, time, squandered and 
dispersed. But what was tu become of the 
pilitia, during the process? It would be 
June next before the men raised for the bal- 
Jot,would be fully trained and effective, as 
the militia regiments are at present, so that 
the noble lord's measure would, without 
pny adequate necessity or object, paralyse 
that important arm of the public force. To 
shew.that there was uo necessity for 
this, it. would be sufficient to take a view 
pf tbe force now existing applicable to 
defence. There were in Great Britain 
and Ireland at present, of regular troops, 
183,000: miliiia; 77,000; naval troops, 
seamen, and marines, which, by being em- 
ployed round the, coasts, were applicable 
to defensive purposes, 120,000; artillery, 
20,000; amounting together to more than 
400,000 men. There were, besides, 300,000 
‘solunteers in Great Britain, which, with 
the sea fencibles, and the volunteers of lie- 
Jand,. made an aggregate amounting to 


pearly one million of men in arms for the: 


defence of the country, and afforded by our 
limited population, With such a force as 
that in arms, could they not provide for the 
security of the country without harassing 
the subject with a conscription or ballot ? 
Ifthey did not conceive that force sufficient, 
they were more apprehensive of the power 
of the French arms than he was disposed to 
_be. The plan of the noble lord. would, no 
doubt, procure a valuable supply for the 
army, but the militia was to be filled up by 
a ballot that would tall heavily upon a par- 
ticular class, and the ballot always resolved 
itself into a bounty, so that it would thus 
. become a heavy and oppressive tax upon a 
class least able to bear it. It was not just 
fo procure the supply for the army from 
any particular class. For his part, he 
should nuch rather have the men raised by 

_ bounty from a public fund. When the vo- 
_junteering from the militia had formerly 
been resorted to, it rested on totally dif- 
ferent grounds. The noble lord had stated, 

, @ ground for the measure, that the regu- 
lar force of the country had,been scattered 

_ and dispersed by the predecessors of the 
nt administration. But that noble 

rd had not stated, that the present mini- 
ters. were sending more troops in one ex- 
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pedition, at least in the two armaments 
they had: been preparing, than all their pre- 
decessors had sentout. They certainly had 
collected more meu and transports for their 
expedition, for which it was less difficult tp 
tind any thing than an object, or.ap officer to. . 
command. When the volunteering from 
the militia had taken place-in 1799, there 
was a considerable foreign expedition in 
progress, Again, in the year 1805, there 
was some plausible pretext for the measure, 
though he had felt it his duty. to.oppose it 
at the time, The noble lord had stated, 
that it was not his intention .to take’ any 
measure that would affect the militia, ba 
was it not galling to officers who bad ex- 
erted themselves in making their men good 
soldiers, to have so constitutional a torce 
for defence frittered away, at the moment 
when there was a probability of its being 
brought into action? . It would be to mock 
them, to give them the name of militia, ‘if 
they were to be converted into a supplying 
source to the army. If ever the day 
was ,to arrive, when British blood was 
to be shed upon British ground, it would 
be degrading and disgracefyl to militia offi- 
cers to be deprived of the opportunity.of 
shewing their bravery and their skill in the 
defence of their country. The noble lord 
had also declared, that it was not bis in« 
tention to alter or interfere with the system 
of his right hon. friend: but it was bis in- 
tention to subvert it. The ballot would in- 
terfere with the regular recruiting, and a 
falling off in that would afford ground of 
charge against the system. The hon. gentle- 
men opposite viewed with an envious and 
malignant eye the immortal credit belonging 
to the system established by his right hone 
friend, Had not that system procured 
more men than the additional force act and 
the ordinary recruiting in the same time ? 
It had; and that was doing a great deal. 
‘He remembered the high bounties.and the 
complicated and vexatious machinery of 
that bill: he remembered the ages and 
description of men obtained by it, and if 
the returns were to be analyzed, he believed 
that it would appear tiat no such numbers 
as appeared in the returns had been actually 
supplied to the army. Thescheme of. the 
noble lord was a covered attack by sap upon 
the system of hisright hon, friend.—Having 
said thus much in opposition to the bill, be 
should add, that he was not as great an 
enemy as others to the ballot, as a mode 
of recruiting for the army, but it was only 
to be justified by astrong and imperious 
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‘necessity. The defensive force marked out 
‘by the constitution should not. be frittered 
away:. and if any considerable addition 
were necessary to the disposable force v/ 
the country, the ballot ought rather to be 
Bpplied to that purpose, than inthe manner 
. ‘proposed in this bill. . 

r. Cripps, so far ‘as his observation had 
extended, though he allowed that was ra- 
ther a limited. criterion, had found thai 
' ‘desertion had not decreased in consequence 
‘ofthelate measures of military arrangement. 
Tfe thought-some extraordinaty exertion 
in the way of recruiting was required 
in the present crisis. ‘With respect to any 
general diminution in the attendance of 
‘volunteer corps, ‘he was not competent to. 
‘Speak ; ‘but in the corps'that be commanded, 

consisting of 400 men, there bad been no 
failing off. He thought it a great defect in 
the arrangement of the late plan, with ‘re- 
‘spect to the militia, that the ballot was al- 
‘together stopped, and that the vacancies 
‘occasioned by the retreat of those who bad 
‘served their terms, were not filled up. He 
‘was of opinion, that the inspecting field- 
‘officers, though in some instances of use, 
‘need not beso numerous as they now were, 
Colonel Wood said, it must be allowed, 
‘that the present crisis called for every pos- 
‘sible exertion, in order to have not only. 
ample meats of defence at hore, but also 
of powerful attack, if opportunity should 
offer. He agreed that our existing arnied 


force was, in comparison with our popula- |. 


‘tion, beyond that of any other country. | 
But when the despotic power of the present 
Tuler of France had been unable to find; 
‘reeruits without resorting to conscription, 
the did not see why we should abstain from. 
Yesorting to a measure of equal force for 
‘the defence of the ‘freedom and happiness | 
we enjoyed. The'recruiting under the new 
‘system had ‘been hitherto so’successful, be+ 
sause it had no competition to ‘struggle 
with; the militia ‘ballot was totally sus- 
pended, In May it would’revive, and when 
the five or ‘six thousand men, who ‘were 
then to retire, should come to be ‘balloted 
for, the effect of the plan would, be uiuch 
Yess than it had been. It was not on mea- 
sores of mere prospective success ‘that ‘the 
‘safety of the country could be allowed to 
rest. He trusted that the colonels of the 
militia regiments would universally promote 
the execution of this measure when tt should 
be passed: for however it might be in ge- 
neral matter of commendable emulation in 
them, to vie with each other who should 
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‘have: the best regiment, that envulatio, 
anust give way to the superior impottant, 
of the preservation of the country, ff 
should be matter of pride to ENCOuTERE the 
men to go into the line, and the colonels 
who-in ‘such ap exigency, would rather te. 
press than encourage the general ardoy 
could look with little confidence ¢o their 
men, and could be looked whpon with 
little confidence by those men, if i should 
be necessary for them 4o ‘fo into actiol to, 
gether on British ground. He did to, 
think the Training act could be carried in, 
to effect in its present form. The iy 
could not spare officers for the mass, ‘ne 
ther could the militia. The. volunteers te 
considered well officered in their ‘own kitid, 
If the continent should make @ gener 
peace on the terms dictated by Bonaparte, § 
we: should have te maintain ‘the conte 
single-handed. ‘In that case all our force 
should be called into action, and with 
view to strengthen that force he voted for 
the bill. 
Mr. Bastard knew of no contest between 
the militia colonels and the line, but who 
should have the best discipline; and, if 
oceasion should arise, the best fighting bay 
talions. The object of this bill was tode 
press the militia, and to raise the glory of 
the line upon its ruins. He should there 
fore oppose the bill, looking upon the m 
litia as those most interested in the preser 
vation of the land, consequently those most 
likely to fight for it, and best ‘entided to 
its favour and confidence. With ‘respec 
to the cousistency whieh gentlemen were 
called upon to shew, he had never known 
any consistency during the 15 years thathe 
had sat in parliament, except in uniformly 
substituting one plan for another, accords 
ing as every new government wished 1 
supersede the plans of its predecessors: 
He therefore hoped gentlemen would b 
new consisterit, and that they would perm 
severe in rejecting a measure so much 0 
be deprecated. Ne hoped that parliament 
would ‘cousider the necessity of making 
other exertions also, without which it would 
be impossible to-go on in this‘contest. The 
weight of ‘taxes, already ‘so intolerable, 
could not be well increased. He hoped 
that-every acre thut was productive,’ 
be taxed without exemption, He thought 
also, that means ‘might be found in te 
country, of providing ‘a ‘supply of timber 
for the navy, now purchased go dearly from 
foreign nations. - He trusted that a com 
mittee would be avpointed to enquire, 
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tpreport, not only what savings could be 
gade in owr expenditure, but also what 
fyniher fands and resources could be called 
ito action. Though he thought these re- 

ated drafts from the militia se many 
death-blows, and: though he was most 
goxious for adhering to its original consti- 
tution, yet’ if the bill should pass, heshould 
do his duty by giving it his utmost sup- 


rt. 
eM. Fudler differed from the hon. gent. 
who had last: spoken.- Ile considered that 
the practice which prevailed: of late years, 
of making the militia nearly the same as re- 

lan regiments, hurt considerably the re- 
quiting for the regular army, by’eausing a 
competition. When: the militia. was'on 
the original plan, raised for only 3 years, 


1 aod serving principally in their own coun- 


tes, then the balloted men. often. served, 
and’ acquired’ military habits, which in- 
duced them afterwards to enter into the 
regular asmy; but when that old practice 
waschaaged, and they were marched out 
of their counties, and kept on the footing 
of regular regiments, then the men who 


were balloted no longer served, but ob- 


taiied substitutes, at large bounties, which 
injured materially the regular army, by the 
competition which it gave rise to. 

Lord Binning maintained the prapriety 
of our having ditierent deseriptions of 
troops, particularly with a view to home 
defence. But.as the power of making ef- 
fective attack was among the most power- 
folmeans of defence, and as our regular 
amy was the only offensive force that we 
had in addition to our navy, he thought.an 
increase of. the line most necessary in this 
momentous crisis. ‘The noble lord took a 
comparative view of the eflects of the mea- 
sures of the right hon. gent. (Mr. Wind- 
ham) for recruiting the army, and the Ad- 
ditional Force Act, and contended that this 
htter would have been equally productive 
ifallowed a fair trial. Considering the 
date of Europe, and of the British empire, 
menaced with all the rage of the conque- 
wr; the:state: of Ireland too, for though 
lecounted:much upon’ the loyalty of, the 
Catholics: of Ireland, and was coavinced 
thetthey would repel with indignation the 
Mducing appeals of the bishop of Quimper, 
Jet be could not‘help thinking ‘that Ireland 
W5vulnerable, and therefore to be watched 
Wik'peculiar care, and guarded with a 
opleforce :—under all these circumstances 
We exigency -was obvious, and this was the 
Witmeens-of providing for it. 
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Mr. Whitbread bégan by: saying that he 
was anxious toexpress his sentiments of the 
bilFbefure it went into.a eommittee,. because 
he had:not yet heard that made out: whicly 
ought to: have been proved: in the first-iti- 
stance, namely the neeessity of the: cases 
| He had beard nothing to convinee him that 
‘such emergeney as had: been stated existed. 
at present, and: until he was convinced’ of 
that, he could not assent to the bill in:its 
outset. And here hecould not: help making 
one observation, that: inthe whole course 
of those wars so protracted, when that house 
was so often and so solemnly told by MY. 
Pitt, that net an hour was to:be lost, that 
the wisdom of the country: must at once 
and.for ever resolve upon the best meats of 
bringing forth its strength, and that after 
‘all those warnings, and consultations, and 
measures proposed, agreed to, and acted 
upon, that still:we were now as we were at 
first ; that from the year 1793: to 1807, no- 
thing. had yet been effectually done in the 
‘way of determiming upon some setisfactory 
} mode of national defence. This was extra 
ordinary, but it was not unaccountable, fos 
upou a review of all. these different plane 
and schemes, it-did- appear that they were 
‘calculated to act only, on great-emergenciess 
‘They were provided ageinst- incidental 
events, and therefore were not of that-pem 
manent nature necessary: tothe progressive 
improvement of a wise and comprehensive 
systent.of military defence ; therefore it was, 
that the plans of that statesman, as. to. the 
‘defence of the country, were net found te 
vanswer. ‘Phe. Additional Force Aet, con- 
sidered as a-measure of: seourity,. entirely 
failed. And, new, what were they, about 
to do ?’ merely to. provide, as.i¢ was’ said, 
| against an.emergency. But them, the-pre+ 
sent could not be said to.be one of Mr, Pitt's 
lemergenciess: The French emperor was-‘not 
bnew at Boulogne. Things: were not» yet 
brought to the mere cast-of the die. The 
fiate of the empire was not yet brought.te- 
the issue of a single battle-;. the- countsy 
was not called on by any. existing-cireum-> 
stances, to,play-the- bad: game of sacrificing 
the future tothe present. As to the French 
femperor, be would here take leave to ‘obs 
serve upon the idle: and: childisli- way: in 
fwhich many pessons- were pleased-te in- 
dulge when speaking of that person;. words 
did not win battles: ht was-by.deedsy,and 
deeds of energy, we were to-maintain ous 
selves and oppose hima; but whiat- was-the 
deed of energy that the country) wae new 
called. upon ta pesiogm, ead whe were 
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those who now called upon the country, 
who now-told the country that a mo- 
‘ment was not. to be lest? The men who, 
“in the midst of all that emergency, put an 
abrupt “stop to every possible means of an- 
swering thatremergency, by dissolving the 
parliament, so far admitting the necessity 
“of extraordinary levies; but he denied that 
necessity.: He was now, as formerly, ful- 
ly: satisfied that there was,’ in the existing 
forces,-ample« means of defence, provided 
that force was well- administered. He 
would put it fairly to -any military manu} if 
168,000 men were nota sufficient establish- 
ment. for the national defence, even in 
eases of the last emergency ?—The noble 
lord had said much upon the necessity of 
tninisters having.at their command a large 
disposable force. He could not at all agree 
' with the noble lord as to that necessity. He 
was at the same time fully aware that there 
were. many:of his. majesty’s present minis- 
- tersywho thought the enemy assailable in 
certain points, and that the means of this 
~ Country could notbe better applied than in 
expeditions to: those places. But he was 
hotof that opinion, A good deal had been 
said, tuo; about the necessity of having a 
sufficient disposableforce to send to Ire- 
land; and yet he knew not how to recon- 
cile that with the measures that were now 
pursuing’with respect to the defence of that 
part of the anitedkingdom. For, if report 
was true, ministers were at that time with- 
- drawing from Ireland the forces which it 
‘had~ been pretended, in introducing that 
bill, it. was necessary to keep there. Why 
were ministers in so violent a hurry to pass 
the Irish insurrection act, if that country 
was so tranquil that they could draw off 
the greater portion ofits military strength 
- without any apprehension whatever? This 
- Jooked like tampering with Ireland. They 
‘ were told that there was the most urgent 
necessity for dispatch in passing the insur- 
rection bill into a law, for that the other 
would expire on the Istof August. Why, 
what was intended to be conveyed by this 
‘affectation of alarm? Were they to be told 
at the same time, that Ireland would be 
Jost if it was a day without an insurrection 
act; and yet hear of the troops being with- 
drawn from it, while the necessity of send- 
ing troops into Ireland had been pleaded as 
‘ . anvadditional argumentin favour of the no- 
| ble Jord’s .bill? Or why, if such danger 
‘. was apprehended with respect to Ireland, 
‘by the delay of passing the ingurrection bill, 
why dissolve “the parliament and thereby 
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increase the danger so much apprehendegs 
But, as to the emergency so much talked of 
he did not look upon it as so pressing, The 
French emperor would take some time to 
pass from the present scene of his COnquesig 
to Paris; he would take some time in pre. 
paring to direct his immediate operations 
against this country, and some: considera. 
ble time must, in the nature of things, 
elapse betwéen the commencement of those | 
operations and the final. attempt to bring 
them to an issue. The first period could 
not possibly be before the autumn ; the nex} 
would -extend at least till winter; and the 
final attempt would not be before at least 
a year had passed by: twelve months must 
first elapse, and at the end of that period, 
in what'state would they find’ the force of 
the country? just at that moment the ef. 
fects of the noble lord’s. bill would have 
operated, so far’ as to have, by that time, 
disorganized the defencible force, and the 
ballot, at that time, would not have been 
completed. Let the house, then, mark 
the injustice of the bill as affecting thems 
litia. ‘The militia might at that moment,be 
brought into action, when the country 
would inconsiderately, but very naturally, 
entertain .precisely the same sentiments of 
its character and promise that it now so 
jutly did; and’ what must be the result 
might be easily foreseen by any man who 
knew how ill calculated a setof raw recruits 
must be to supply the place of an experiens 
ced and disciplined soldiery. He had seen 
the first draught that had been made from 
a militia regiment in Kent, and an hon 
gent. over against him had been presentat 
the same time: he confidently appealed te 
that hon. gént., if be ever-witnessed such 
shameless exhibition of drunkenness, idle 
ness and dissoluteness, as upon that otcasion, 
The defective situation in which these men 
were found on the subsequent expedition to 
Holland, was too well known to require any 
comment from him. He had been further 
assured by a general officer, who was very 
capable of forming a correct judgmentoa 
the fact, that after their return from that 
unfortunate service, it would take sine 
months to make these men fit for any other, 
—The evils and hardships of the measure 
now before the house would be felt mst 
sensibly in recruiting the militia after the 
draft. The militia was in effect made up 
of substitutes, and those who now show 
be balloted and could not serve, must of 
course find substitutes, whatever price they 
might cost. The conscription. enf el 
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of being imitated here. 
‘come to it manfully, and let us not prac- 


‘buted most zealously and actively in car. 


throughout France was spoken of as worthy 
If it was, let us 


tise it indirectly, but more partially and 
oppressively, by beating up the militia, and 
then allowing it to feed ull it filled itself, 
in order to devour it. He must say he 
had a better opinion of the army of reserve 
than of the measure now before the house. 
But even that measure justified in the 
execution, the objections he had felt, 
and made to it, while passing through the 
house. He had, notwithstanding the disap- 

bation he had felt and expressed, contri- 


tying that measure into effect; and he 
was sure every member would enforce this, 
or any other measure, with equal zeal, let 
their private sentiments of it be what they 
might. He again enforced the folly of ha- 
ving recourse to temporary expedients, to 
the destruction of lasting resources. The 
present expedient was a kind of fungus, 
springing up aud perishing as soon as it was 
plucked. The existing force was sufficient 
for all the exigencies of the time, even 
though the great door, which was about to 
bave been opened for eiigaging the Irish 
Catholics to enlist; appeared to be irrevo- 
ably shut, [a cry of no! no !] at least 
while the right hon. gent. opposite should 
temain in power, ‘The system which his 
rigtthon. friend had introduced to supersede 
andremedy that system ef expedients that 
bad so long and so injuriously prevailed, 
was founded on fundamental principles 
ofthe wisest policy, and on human nature 
itself. The substitutes serving in the mili- 
tia, were now entitled to look forward for 
their discharge at the end ofthe war. To 
engage these men for 21 years, would be to- 
tally to alter the principle of his right hon. 
friend’s plan, and to destroy the contidence 
placed in it. ‘The noble lord’s present 
plan, supposing there was an immediate 
exigency, and that this plan would supply 
exigency, would not go one moment 
beyond it. It would exhaust itself, and 
destroy the general means of recruiting the 
amy. It was objected to his right hon. 
friend's plan, that, of those it had procured, 
‘great number were boys. It was urged 
iM answer to this, that the plan it had su- 
Petseded, had procured a great number of 
men, who were counted, though evi- 
¥ approaching fast to a period when 
Would be no longer fit for service. 
ue entrance of so many boys was to his 
Sind a proof that the plan of his right hon. 
Vou. iX. 
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friend had made the condition of a soldier 
agreeable to parents and friends. For boys 
must be supposed to be under the controul 
of their parents and frie ds, and could not 
be supposed to enter so generally without 
their approbation. It should besides be 
considered, that these boys did not begin 
to count their first period of service, till 
they reached the age of 18, Their parents 
parted with them cheerfully, because it was 
not a parting for life, as it was before, at 
the very outset. His right hon. friend’s 
plan would, if persevered in, correct all 
the vices that had hitherto pervaded our 
military system. He hada high opinion of 
the volunteers, but he must altogether 
condemn and deprecate the opinion uttered 
by some, that this part of our force might 
be relied on for our whole defence. No 
man could seriously bold such an opinion, 
and express it for the purpose of courting 
popularity, with an intention to withdraw 
it, in the event of the exigency arising; it 
was a dangerous as well as an unwise and 
uncandid expedient. Those who would 
attempt to expose the fallacy of the idea 
would be accused of disparaging the volun- 
teers, while it would be endangering the 
ruin of the country to suffer it to pass unex- 
posed. The volunteer force was at first 
415,000 men. It then declined to 350,000, | 
and afterwards to 300,000, without any 
observation on the decline from the other 
side. It was now 289,000, and he was 
convinced as effective at that number as 
the whole original 400,000. But this last 
reduction, though the smallest in propor- 
tion of time, was unjustly charged as mat- 
ter of crime upon his right hon. friend, 
and those who acted with him.—He hoped 
the Training act would be carried into ef- 
fect in addition to all the other expedients. 
Without some measure of that general na- 
ture it was impossible that our regulars, 
our militia, our volunteers, or even our 
navy, could secure us, He recommended 
the pursuit of all measures that could lead 
to the restoration of peace. Nothing 
would tend more to the streng:h and secu- 
rity of the empire than the true sentiment 
of cordial union and co-operation through 
all orders of the people. I have always, 
said the hon. gent., thought that your 
best strength would be peace among your- 
selves; peavte with your dependencies, and 
above ull, peace in Ireland—peace with 
the Irish Catholie; and that would do more 
for you than all your measures for new le- 
vies and new conscripts. You talk of 
3P 
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strengthening the resources of the empire, 

while you are hurrying through the house 

Insurrection acts against the most vital part 

of the empire. The Irish Catholic is exclu- 

ded from your militia{a loud cry of no! no! 

from the ministerial benches].- 1 do not 
say that he may not enter into your militia 

regiments; but I do say that the obstacles 
you have put in his way amount to acompa- 
rative exclusion. I have now but one obser: 

vation to make, and that is, to express my 
earnest hope that his majesty’s ministers do 
not think so desperately of our situation, 
as not to be willing and anx‘ous on all oc- 
casions to embrace the first opportunity 
of accepting any overtures that may offer 
for peace with the emperor of France. 
There never was, I believe, in the history 
of empires, an epoch in which peace was not 
the most desireable object, in which it was 
not wise to try for it, and madness wan- 
tonly to evade it; in saying thus much, | 
hope I shall not be understood as wishing 
to listen to any accommodation that could 
compromise the dignity of this great em- 
pire. The wish next my heart bas always 
been a peace with France; and I have al- 
ways deprecated the war of words I have 
heard too often within these walls, directed 
against an enemy who is not by words to be 
resisted. Mr. Pitt always prefaced the 
statements of any new plan of defence or 
taxation which he had to propose, with in- 
flated accounts of the pride and arrogance, 
the relentless hatred and jealousy of acruel 
and implacable foe ;—all this being abuse, 
amounting to nothing more than that Buo- 
naparte was a formidable enemy, and that 
if you did not kill him, he would kill you. 
As yet, however, such predictions have 
been generally falsified, When Buonaparte 
came down to his menaced shores, he said 
that it was the only thing left him to try, 
and that.though the chances were 100 to 
one against him, he would be obliged to 
try it. He now will have the means of 
trial. We, I am confident, shall not be 
deficient on our part. In such an extre- 
_ mity I shall not fear the issue; but, at the 
same time, I shall live in hope of what 
may be more conducive to our happiness— 
an houourable peace between the two na- 
tions. _. 

_ Mr. Secretary Canning said, he thought 
the arguments of the hon, gent. who had 
just sat down most extraordinary, for he 
had, admitted that the common enemy of 
this country had conquered the whole of 
the continent of Europe, and that’ he was 
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now about to concentrate and direct his 
whole attention to the attack of this cou 
try ; and yet he had strenuously contended 
that there was no urgency which called on 
the house and on ministers to adopt the 
measure now proposed for the defence of 
the country. He begged. the house woul 
recollect that bis majesty’s present ministers 
had been called on by several members of 
that house to know if they did not meant 
uring forward some measure to this effect; 
and he bad been informed just now, for he 
happened not to be in the house on the 
on which. it happened, that the hon. gent, 
who spoke last had been of the numbergf 
those who put that question. He, for oneof 
those ministers, would say, that such a meg. 
sure had been under their serious consider 
tion from the first moment they came into 
office ; but they had been desirous not toact 
with any degree of precipitation ; first, be 
cause they wished to see what eflects might 
result from the plan of the right hon, gent, 
opposite (Mr. Windham), and to convince 
him and the public that it was not their 
intention to overturn and do away e 
thing which had been adopted on this bead 
by their predecessors in oflice; and, se 
condly, because they could not possibly 
foresee the disastrous events which ‘had 
lately taken place on the continent ; abd 
from a hope and expectation that they 
would not have happened, bad flattered 
themselves the war might have been 
much longer protracted, that such a me» 
sure would not be so immediately andi» 
dispensably necessary as recent unfortunate 
events had rendered otherwise. It was 
impossible for his majesty’s present minis 
ters to have protracted the late warfare; 
but, perhaps, if assistance had some months 
before been afforded, there might have 
been a chance of that event having bee 
‘produced; as it was, there remained onlys 
choice of evils; aud be believed that the 
‘choice now made was that of the leastal 
‘those which now presented themselves 
The ruler of the French had now mate 
peace with all those powers on the conl 
nent with which he hdd been engaged in wah 
and we had to contend with his whole 
force, concentrated and directed agaist 
this country. In fact, .the greatest 

the continent of Europe were against 
and surely the house would not bésitale® 
say, that this was such an exigeticy ag@ 
led for a very considerable augmentation® 
our force? As that was granted, thenet 
question was, whether it was not neces 
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Peent ministers; so far from it, he for 
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toliave part of ita dispuseable force? A 
t mistake seemed to have bees made 
byseveral gentlemen who had.spoken on this 
head, and who had seemed to considera dis~ 
ble force only in the light of a force to 
beused in foreign offensive operations. They 
seemed to forget that we had many posses- 
sions abroad which must require troops to 
defend them, Since the present war broke 
out, we had gained the Cape, and posses- 
sions in South America; a part of our force 
was detached to Alexandria and other 
, which required, aud would require, 
troops for the purpose of keeping them, he 
would, not say in perpetuity, but in order 
topurchase what the hon. gent. who spoke 
last had so warmly expressed himself de- 
sirous of, an honourable peace, He was 
one-of those who so far concurred in opi- 
nion with the hon. gent, that peace was al- 
ways desirable; but he begged the house to 
recollect, that in order to obtain that on 
fair and honourable terms, it would be ne- 
to shew the enemy that we were 
prepared, at all points, to carry on the 
war; and that nothing would ultimately 
produce that desirable event more success- 
fully, than being able to shew him that we 
were in a state to cope with him, not only 
athome, but in every quarter of the globe 
where we had foreign possessions. ‘Those 
possessions had many of them devolved on 
bis gajesty’s present ministers, from plans 
and operations originating with their prede- 
cessors in office; though he did not men- 
tien this with a view of giving any opiiion 
onthe propriety or otherwise of those plans, 
but merely to shew that the country was at 
this time so situated, as to require a much 
larger disposable force than it had a twelve- 
month ago. This being the case, which he 
thought would scarcely be denied, the ques- 
hon was, what was the best mode that could 
bedevised or adopted, of obtaining a large 
force of that description in a short time ? 
Hethought there could be but one opi- 
Rion, that the measure of his noble frieud, 
now under the consideration of the house, 
was best adapted to this purpose ; for it 
ge immediately a very large addition to 
‘army, of troops already disciplined, 
tad which would be able to act with the 
rarmy, either at home or abroad for 
purposes, With respeci to what 

tad been said, that it was intended to de- 
base and degrade the character of the mi-~ 
was certain that no such idea had 
*erentered into the heads of his majesty’s 
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one, had always thought with the hom 
member behind him (cul. Wood), that it 
was giving the militia an opportunity of 
defending the country on a more extended 
scale, and would shew that their officers 
had not only made them soldiers to the eye, 
but'to the heart also, and that they were 
emulous and zealous to defend their coun- 
try, not only at home, but in every quar- 
ter where their services might be deemed 
necessary. ‘The hon. gent. who spoke last 
had said that he would not, in arguing this 
|{measure, touch upon any other matters 
which were not immediately connected 
with it, and he had almost kept his word. 
He had, however, in some degree, departed 
from it, in referring to the case of the 
people of Ireland, which he thought was 
not immediately connected with this -mea- 
sure, and which was not, in his opinion, 
very fair and candid, when he knew that 
the late ministers did. not mean to have 
acted on the plan of any further extension 
of indulgences or conciliation than merely 
the bill which had been brought into the 
house, had they remained in office, He 
hoped, therefore, the house would see the 
necessity of as speedily as possible adopt 
ing a measure which was, on all hands, al. 
lowed to be necessary, and which the pre- 
sent bill was calculated to efiect in-the 
easiest and most speedy mode. 

Mr. Addington said, that if the question 
now to be considered was an ordinary one, 
and if he did not concur with a gent. who 
had spoken last but one (Mr, Whitbread) 
in thinking that the decision of the house 
might prove of vital importance, and that 
perhaps even the preservation of our inde- 
pendence might depend on the measures 
now to be adopted, he should not have ob- 
truded himself on the notice of the house ; 
but in this crisis of unexampled difficulty 
and contingent dangers, which most seemed 
to admit, though ditlering materially as to 
the means of averting them, he hoped it 
would not be thought unbecoming in him 
to submit to the consideration of the house 
such observations as the most mature re- 
flection had suggested to him.—In one 
point, and indeed in more than one, he 
cordially concurred with his right bon, 
friend opposite to him, (Mr. Yorke,) that 
one false step taken at this time, might 
prove irretrievable; that the interval be- 
tween the present moment and the next 
meeting of parliament might be big with 
events, in which the national welfare might 
be deeply involved; and that the utmost 
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caution and circumspection were neces- 
sary in deciding on such measures as might 
be now submitted to parliament. It had 
been therefore matter of great satisfaction 
to him to find, that ministers had, howe 
ever reluctantly, acceded to the propasi- 
tion made from this side of the house, to 
defer the second reading of this bill till that 
day. The interval thus given, he, in com- 
wnon with every other member, had turned 
to the best account he gould, by weighing 
all the arguments for or against this mea- 
sure; and he had even indulged the delu- 
sive hope that his noble friend opposite to 
hin, (lord Castlereagh.) would have recon- 
sidered his own proposition, and would 
have come down to the house prepared to 
substitute in its room, one as simple, and 
infinitely more efficient; one better adapt- 
ed to the circumstances in which the coun- 
try was placed; one equally practicable, 
and more certain in its results; and free 
from the weighty and insuperable objec- 
tions that attached to the measure now un- 
der discussion. ‘To his mind, this ‘would 
have been an inexpressible relief, propor- 
tioned to the reluctance that he felt. in ap- 
pearing to oppose government on such a 
subject, and at such a moment, when he 
knew the yalue of unanimity in that house ; 
to which unanimity he for ove could not 
contribute .but at the expence of every 
feeling, of every conscientioys opinion, of 
every sentiment of public duty, and indeed 
without compromising the safety of the 
empire itseli.—It would soon appear that 
his disapprobation of this measure rested 
on grounds not only different from, but 
absolutely opposite to, those which had 
been stated by his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Windham) on the bench above him. Hi- 
therto he had always appeared particu- 
larly alive, almost to an extreme, to the 
dangers to be apprehended from the formi- 
dable power of France; and had, on for- 
mer occasions been the foremost jn recom- 
mending the adoption of new exertions, to 
meet new emergencies, And yet now he 
could contemplate those dangers, magni- 
fied to a degree that might disquiet the! 
stoytest heart; he could look with a steady 
eye on those dangers, increased out of all 
proportion to those of any furmer period, 
aod could gravely recommend to parlia- 
ment and to the country, to be content to 
do nothing--ta rest with their arms before 
them—aud to depend exclusively for our 
security on the operation of those mea- 
sures, which he, when @ minister, bad 
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prevailed on parliament to adopt. Of the 
efficacy, the value, the wisdom: of thy 
great measure, the new military system, 
Mr, A. said, that his right hon. friend woulg 
never expect to hear any doubt expressed 
by him: he evershould think, in full cop 
fidence of its successful result; that by it 
he had built an eternal monument of fame 
for himself, and had Jaid the foundation of 
the future security. of the country, | Ie 
had been one of those who had expressed 
themselves most sanguine as to its imme. 
diate good effects, and still thought, thatif 
proper measures had been taken at an eaj. 
lier period for the promulgation of the new 
regulations, as to this moment they had 
not, its success would have been apparent 
much sooner, and to a much greater ex. 
tent. But what had the right hon, projec. 
tor of it always said on this subject? Why, 
that it would take not only months, bat 
years, to bring it to any thing like perfec. 
tion.—If, therefore, his right hon, friend 
at all agreed with him as to the magnitude, 
or the proximity of the danger with which 
we are threatened, his own recorded op 
nions of the tardy progress of his own 
plans, afforded a complete answer to the 
objections which he now made to the adop- 
tion of some auxiliary measures, which 
would, at least, afford a temporary resource 
till his own might answer all the purpose 
for which it was designed. That ballot, in 
every shape, must more or less eflect its 
operation, he did not mean to deny. This 
could only be temporary ; every one would 
know the cause of it; and he was warrant 
ed in believing that it would be inconsider 
able, Because, during the operation of 
that great and most efficient measure (ashe 
believed be now might be allowed to call 
it), the Army of Reserve bill, it wasa fact 
that the regular recruiting had not dim. 
nished more than one fourteenth, as was 
demonstrated by documents laid on thete 
ble of that house. ‘There was good reason 
therefore to hope, that the effect upon it 
would be trifling.——It would be already ev 
dent to his noble friend, that he entirely 
concurred with ministers as to the indix 
pensable necessity of adopting new and vt 
gorous measures, which the state of aflaits, 
and the feelings of the country demanded 
at their hands.—He applauded government 
for its wisdom in persisting in the’ 

tary system, which they had found shaped 
to their hands, whatever were theif 

clared opinions of it, and in avoiding the 
danger of unhinging our whole militiy 
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establishment by attempting to rescind 
it, ‘They had done more; they were not 
‘only giving it fair play, but, as he knew, 


pad lately taken some very active ‘steps 


to give it an accelerated impulse. How 
far these were the most judicious that 
could have been selected fur that purpose,he 
should not stop now to enquire; he was 
gure-they were well meant, and was confi- 
dent that they would prove considerably 
eficient.—He would now come nearer to 
the question under the immediate consi- 
deration of the house : which was a propo- 
sition of the noble lord’s to raise 38,000 
men, of which 28,000 were to be dispose- 
able force. It might beconvenient to the 
house to look at this principally in. three 
points of view. First, whether its disad- 
vantages might not be greater than any ad- 
vantages that were likely to accrue from 
jt? Secondly, whether any advantages at 
all-were to be expected from it, or if any, 
to what extent? And thirdly, whether 
other measures infinitely preferable might 
not be resorted to, for the attainment of 
the object in view, which he bad already 
admitted to be a most important one? On 
each of these points, he hoped that the 
house would indulge him with making ob- 
servations ; assuring gentlemen, that as he 
was pot in the habit, so he never felt dis- 
posed to trespass longer on their patience, 
than was absolutely necessary to his view 
of any subject, and that he should abstain, 
asfar as possible, from renewing those ar- 
guments which had already been more ably 


urged, ona previous discussion of this sub- 


ject.—He would begin with stating, that 
we had now, according to the last returns, 
amilitia, English, Scots, and Irish, amount- 
ing to.77,000 men; as fine a body of men 
as the world could exhibit, and as efficient 
asany that had not actually been engaged 
in regular service. It would be recollected, 
that this force did not consist of new levies, 
of raw recruits, but had now been embo- 
died above four years ; and that therefore, 
what was of immense importance, a mutual 
confidence might. be supposed to exist be- 
tween officers and mev. They constituted 
a formidable part of our domestic strength, 
amounting in fact to very little short of one 
half of it. ‘This force his noble friend pro- 
posed to unsettle (to use his own expres- 
sion) for a time, by allowing the large pro- 
portion of 28,000 men to volunteer from it 
itinto the line. Was this sort of gentle 
eohcussion all the inconvenience that pro- 
mised. to result from: such an attempt? 
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Was it possible to look back on the mis- 
chievous consequences that had ever re- 
sulted from those tamperings with our con- 
stitutional force, and not tremble at the re- 
newal of them? Without detaining the 
house by going back to what had occurred 
in the war before last, he would only a+ 
vert to what had passed since the present 
militia was raised in 1803. One argument 
in favour of raising it to such an amount, 
and one which.he hoped would not be 
hastily lost sight of was, that whilst the ne- 
cessities of the state were obliging us to in- 
crease our regular army ‘to such an extent, 
it might be prudent that our constitutionab 
force should bear a proper proportion: to: : 
it. A militia therefore of 90,000 men was 
raised ; and such was thé confidence and 
spirit prevailing at that time, that in a few 
months it was completely officered, and in 
less than a year in the highest state of dis- 
cipline. Scarcely however had this fine 


fabric attained this degree of perfection, 
than it began to totter. In 1804, a change 
of government took place, and the first 
measure of the new administr.tion was, 
the Additional Force bill, one great prin- 
ciple of whicb was to suffer this force to 
decay, in numbers equal to the supplemen- 


tary militia. What was the consequence? 
In the course of one year, the numbers of 
course fell off from the casualties not 
having been filled. up, and a vast number 
of officers sent in their resignations, partly 
from disgust, partly from finding that their 
services were in a short time not likely to 
be wanted. And it is curious to remark, 
that this injurious result of the: first mea- 
sure, namely, a defalcation of five hundred 
officers, was made a principal argument in 
the subsequent year, for allowing 17,000 
militia to volunteer into the line. For 
this he had voted, as it was evident. that 
the men could be of no use where they 
were without officers to command them. 
With this experience before our eyes, we 
are now called upon to resort again to this 
violation of faith towards the militia, and 
not only to- supply the numbers so volun- 
teering, but to add 10,000 to their num- 
bers. We began at the wrong end; in- 
stead of thus extingnishing all inducements 
for gentlemen to come forward, we should 
begin by endeavouring to revive confidence. 
We knocked down with one hand, and then 
raised with the other ; but he feared that 
the blow would be so stunning as to affurd 
no hope of placing this establishment on its 
legs again,.. And suppose the bighly pros 
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buble case, of a great resignation of officers, 
and of the militia furnishing but few volun- 
teers, while you are adding 38,000 men to 
their numbers. They would betotully use- 
less, and must either be disbanded again, or 
these new levics must be allowed by a new 
act to volunteer also into the line. The 
measure was full of absurdities, as well as 
of risk.—-The disadvantages were likely to 
be such as no possible advantage could 
eampensate ; and we should endanger the 
rain and annihilation of this branch of ser- 
vige, when we were most likely to stand in 
need of it. The other dangers of such an 
ezperiment had been before fully stated by his 
right hon. relation near him (Mr. Bathurst). 
These were, the shock that would be given 
tothe militia, if the measure was successful, 
from which it would take a long time to 
recover; its total inefficiency for many 
months, by reason of the diminution of the 
strength of the companies; to which he 
would also add, that the whole of what re- 
mained would be rendered useless for near 
a twelvemonth to come, by the necessity 
of employing all the non-commissioned offi- 
eers to drill the recruitsas they came in 
from the different counties.—He proceeded 
to the next consideration, of no less impor- 
tance. Were any advantages at all likely to 
accrue from it, or to any extent? His right 
-bon. friend (Mr. Windham) had called it 
@ mere commutation of service, but he 
could not travel so fast with him as to ad- 
mit its claim even to that degree of recom- 
mendation. Out of doors, it had been cal- 
led “« Robbing Peter to pay Paul.” Nor was 
that accurate, because it was evident that 
unless Peter consented to be robbed, Paul 
could not possibly be paid.—This, then, he 
would take as his thesis ; and he could not 
but admire the confidence with which his 
noble friend anticipated the success of this 
plan. He was sure that past practice did 
not warrant this confidence, as he would 
shew that recent experience did warrant his 
doubts. Look only at the results of the 
act of 1805, by which the then minister 
proposed to procure from the militia seven- 
teen thousand volunteers. Did he procure 
that number? All turned upon the ane 
wer to that question. No; he did not: 
he got about filteen thousand. Why, then he 
entreated the house to consider what we were 
about to do. From the same body, not 
merely the same description of force, but 
from an aggregate of the same identical in- 
dividuals, we were now to be confident of 
obtaining 28,000 volynteers, every man of 
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whom refused to stir on the former occasion, 
In 1807, 28,000 individuals were to shey 
great alacrity todo that, which in 1805, 19 
a man they refused to do. ‘This was ext. 
vagant: the act of parliament, though jt 
gave the power, could not create the will, 
He was aware that it might be said that the 
former act imposed restrictions and regulys 
tions, which were not to be granted under 
the present one. ‘To which he should am 
swer, that those restrictions were intrody, 
ced to silence the complaints of a large pro. 
portion of the most respectable of the mili. 
tia officers. If, therefore, they were with 
held now, though you may get a few men, 
the other evil would be aggravated, namély, 
the danger of driving such officers out of 
your service.——He was far from meaning, of 
wishing to overstate these points. The 

were not random opinions, but reasonsgie 
venforthem. These his noble friend might 
controvert, if he had the means of doing so 
—hbe believed he could not. The house 
had heard the opinions of two or three re 
spectable militia officers within these walls; 
outof doors he had met with but one opinion 
amongst them. They were placed ing 
most awkward and invidious situation, and 
might naturally feel some reluctance in & 
vowing their objections, andin deprecating 
the adoption of the measure, when they were 
told, not as heretofore, that their men were 
wanted for foreign offensive operation, but 
that the safetyofthe empirerequired thesacrs 
fice.—This was indeed, for obvious reasons, 
acruel mortificationto them. There could 
be no possible doubt of what their view of 
this project must be; of a project, which, ig 
his contemplation of it, amuunted exactly 
to this: that we were called upon to tike 
this sorry and sickly expedient, this exhauste 
ed, worn out, threadbare remnant of a sys 
tem, faulty and vicious in itself, as the sub 
stantive foundation of a measure by which 
we were to be enabled to maintain our ny 
tional independence. If we were really re 
duced so low, which he utterly denied, it 
was time to abandon all hopes of a succes 
ful issue to the great contest in which we 
are engaged—* Oremus pacem, et dextras 
tendamus inermes.”—Let it not be suppo 
sed that such was his view of our situation, 
feeling confident that, if our strength wa 
wisely called forth and applied, we mighh 
under Providence, treat the threats of out 
implacable adversary with defiance.—Onth 
third point, he should not detain the hous 
at any length, as it had been fully and ably 

expatiated ypon by his hon, relation on 
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roccasion. In fact we had now three 
distinct plans before the house ; for the ne. 
ive proposition of the late secretary of 
state could hardly be entitled to that deno- 
inination. ‘Ihe noble lord proposes toval- 
Jow 28,000 militia to volunteer into the 
jine, and then to resort to ballot to raise 
new militia. His right hon.friend op- 

ite to him, (Mr. Yorke,) approves of the 
frst part of this plan, but suggests that the 
ballot should be resorted to, to create an 
of reserve. His right hon. relation 
abjects to the volunteering altogether, and 
fecommends that the revival of he army 
of reserve should be resorted to in the first 
instance, and suggests other auxiliary mea- 
sures for adding etiectually and expeditious- 
lyto your military force. In every part of 
this last proposition he most cordially con- 
curred. In one point all three agreed, 
namely, on the necessity of resorting to 
ballot in one way or other. His noble 
fiend had on all occasions done. ample 
justice to the unexampled efficiency of the 
Ariny of Reserve bill, which was natural, 
he having been an assistant adviser of it, 
end its able advocate in that house.—But 
itiseemed to be now out of favour with the 
toble lord. And yet he need not be re- 
minded, that in one month it had raised 
15,000 men ; in two, 25,000 ; and in ubout 
four months, very little short of 40,000 
men; he knew the causes that had obstruc- 
ted its complete success, namely, the pre- 
vious ballot for 90,000 militia, and the 
calling forth 400,000 volunteers who were 
entitled to exemption from it. He would 
recollect that it was only suspended by the 
administration that created it, aud that it 
was their fixed intention to resort to it 
again, in case of any new emergency, after 
asufficient respite from ballot. The ma- 
thinery was all ready ; the force to be rai- 
ted by it would be preferable, inasmuch as 
itwas more disposeable; and it would be 
free from the objection of even unsettling 
the militia, but what he should call the 
danger of annihilating it. As to the 
emergency, it now presented itself. This 
measure had been called an expedient ; he 
would maintain that it was .a principle ; 
tot indeed constantly, but occasionally 
Operative, and when called into action, 
certain of suecess. ‘This it was now pro- 
posed to revive to a certain extent. In 
addition to it, to raise 12 or 15 battalions 
bygiving one step in rank. It would be 
Reollected that the government that was 
dissolved in 1804, had proposed to raise 20 
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battalions in this way, which was over 
ruled, But one-fifth of this rejected plan 
had been adopted, and actually raised as 
many men in three months as the whole 
Additional Force bill had done in one year 
and three quarters. ‘These two measures, 
then, mightraise from 40 to 50 thousand men. 
Both had been tried, and both had been 
found -successful.—There were two other 
points, namely, the Volunteer Service anti 
the Training bill, on which he would wish 
to touch, were he not fearful of abusing 
the indulgence of the house. With regard 
to the latter, he had never discovered the ne- 
cessity of its superseding the Levy en Masse 
bill, on which one step had been taken, 
viz. the enrollment, and Jaid on the table 
of the house. The principle of both was 
admirable, namely, that of makimg our 
whole effective population military, by to- 
tation. It was almost a sheet-auchor of 
our safety, as it afforded inexhaustible 
means of supplying our army it case of 
invasion.—He had looked at it lately mm the 
capacity of a deputy lieutenant, and ‘he- 
lieved that without some alteration, it 
would-be found impracticable. A's to the 
volunteers, he rejoiced that they were to be 
restored to their old establishment. ‘On 
the re-appointment of inspecting ‘freld-offi- 
cers, there was much difference of ‘opinion, 
even amongst those most favourable to the 
system. He approved of it; bis own ob- 
servation fully justified the opinion that the 
entertained of their value. He had seen 
none that had not honourably executed the 
duty intrusted to them, But there were‘abu- 
ses both in this establishment and im perme- 
nent duty, which he severely condemned, 
namely, the field-officers ordering ‘the stx 
inspections, during the summer months, 
and corps going on permanent duty, from 
one city to another, not ten miles distartt 
—they should go at least thirty miles— 
should be assembled in brigade, under the 
commanding officer of the district, and at 
a reduced expence, and should be all di- 
rected to learn the light-infantry exercise. 
—With these impressions and convictions 
even his noble friend would allow, if he 
believed himsincere, that it was impossible 
for him to support this measure, indeed 
impossible for him to abstain from resisting 
it. Other gentlemen who felt equal reluc- 
tance with himself in opposing any mea- 
sure of government at such a moment, 
would agree with hint, that this was not a 
time to be complimenting away the safety 


of the eountry, Had only # littl been 
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proposed to'be doné, without, a concomi- 
tant greater evil, it should have’ had his 
support, at the same time that he would 
have urged his majesty’s ministers to greater 
exertions. But. this’ was doing worse than 
nothing. Atanearly period of the pre- 
sent war, it was matter of complaint (now 
universally admitted to be a most unfoun- 
ded. one), that the government of that day, 
which was unceasingly employed in calling 
forth all the energies of the country, that 
they had not done enough, and when: the 
danger was comparatively trifling. He 
had not forgot an unanswered statement by 
his noble friend opposite to him, made six 
months before the dissolution of that go- 
vernment, that we had at that time 700,000 
men.in arms, and in the eighth mouth of 
the war. Had.we that number now? Had 
we any thing like it?—we ought, therefore, 
not only tomake up that deficiency but to 
go infinitely beyond it. And yet, says a 
right hon. gent. ‘do nothing.” His answer 
should be, * leave nothing undone.”— 
‘* Think nothing gained, till nought re- 
mains,” nor.consider the country safe, till 
all.her means are broughtinto action. Did 
gentlemen recollect what was the enemy 
with which we had to, contend? unfortu- 
nately we had but one, and that almost the 
whole of Europe, under subjection, to, or 
under the controul of our formidable and 
irreconcileable adversary. Since the pe- 
riod to which he had been adverting, we 
had seen that mighty conqueror, for so he 
must call him, advancing with rapid strides 
to universal dominion ; in successive years 
marching straight forward to his object 
whatever it might be, looking neither to 
the right or the left, unchecked by difficul- 
ties, unappalled by dangers, always propor- 
tioning his means to his views, and, though 
bravely upposed, always successful and tri- 
umphant; in the midst of his conquests 
ever looking to England as the ultimate ob- 
ject of his ambitious views, and making bis 
conquests on the continent the instruments 
and the meaus of accomplishing our ruin, 
In 1804, Holland was only the ally; 
she might now be considered ag an integral 
part of France. Spain was then neutral, 
now her naval force was thrown into the 
scale; happily, indeed, immensely crippled 
by our splendid naval achievements.. We 
might have other enemies—we might have 
them.in a quarter to which at present he 
dared only. advert.—To Jook at this ap- 
proaching storm without anxiety, would 
be worse than madness—withoust hope, if 
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be. worse than folly. . Of the latter, how. 
ever, he for one should fee] but little indeed 
if he saw good reason to believe that or 
rulers: were inadequately impressed with 
the former. How far the measure noy 
proposed was calculated to authorize that 
.persuasion, it would be for the house and 
the country to determine. With the an. 
xious forebodings that pressed on his mind, 
in case. the house and parliament should 
adopt this proposition, he bad no option 
left him but to resist it, with a view to the 
adoption of others more vigorous and less 
objectionable, to which he could give his 
conscientious support. 
Lord Henry Petty was glad that his right 
hon. friend who spoke last had been heard 
before him, though he was anxious to have 
addressed the house at the time he rose, in 
order to repela charge brought by the right 
hon. gent. opposite, against the late mi- 
nisters, He had said that they had aban. 
doned the intention of duing any thingin 
favour of Ireland. . They certainly. had 
done no such thing, but had with anxiety 
reserved to themselves a power to make 
representations on this subject. What the 
‘Tight hon. gent. said was. contradicted, 
even by the garbled documents which had 
been surreptitiously published. With regard 
to the present measure, he was avxious to 
support any thing which could have the 
eflect of a permanent addition to our force, 
The consideration then was,whether this was 
a measure calculated for that purpose. His 
hon.friend (Mr. Whitbread) had enteredupon 
the consideration of theamount of our force 
compared with our population, and had 
certainly taken the just view of the subject, 
He had included in bis calculation some 
who were not properly part of our military 
force. But, however, without these, our 
force, compared with our population, was 
as great, if not greater, than that of aay 
other country. We had about 400,000 
men in our army, and having besides 
30,000 foreigners ; we bad 150,000 in the 
regular army, 20,000 artillery-men, be 
tween 70, and 80,000 militiz, aud 130,000 
in the navy. These, with from 870 to 
380,000 volunteers, formed nearly 2-17ths 


In one: of the most military monarchies of 
Europe, where there was little commerce 
and few manufactures, he meant: Prussia, 
the proportion of those actually armed, out 
of those eapable of bearing arms, had been 
2-17the. For any permanent force, mort 





proper efforts were made to: meet it, would: 








of our population capable of bearing arms.’ 
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than this, could not befound. This wasa 
most essential view of the subject, for if 
there was a moment when we ought to be 
peculiarly cautious with respect to military 
measures, it was when we had already ad- 
yanced to the natural limits by which we 
ought to be bounded in ordinary cases. 


_ On that ground the present measure was to 


be considered. —T'he danger he considered 
asarising from two svurces; first, the ge- 
neral danger from the state of the conti- 
neat; and secondly, the particular danger 
pf invasion arising out of it. This view of 
the danger would furnish us with principles 
to try the propriety of the measure. Now, 
we ought to be cautious about altering the 
existing foree; and certainly when a plan, 
confessedly of a temporary nature, was 
brought forward, it ought only to have a 
temporary effect on former establishments. 


Now, in these respects, the plan was ex-- 


tremely imperfect, for it went to unsettle 
the great existing principles of defence.— 
Jt would have been expected, if any part 
of our force was to have been destroyed, it 
would not have been the militia, If there 
was atime when that service ought to have 
keen improved and encouraged, not anni- 
hilated, this was the moment. If it was 
good for any thing, it was for the defence of 
the country. At the moment, however, 
when the attention of ministers ought to be 
directed to the protection of the country 
itself, the measure they proposed was one 
which went to disorganize this very force. 
This he conceived to be a most extraordi- 
hary step, in what could only be a tempo- 
fary measure of defence. The officers of 


‘the militia made many sacrifices for the 
public advantage. 


Should even this mea- 
sure pass into a law, he was convinced they 
would so far forget the degradation and in- 


sults offered to themselves, as to exert their 
‘utmost endeavours in seeing that the act be 


carried into proper effect, But it was im- 
possible that government could again ex- 
_ find gentlemen of landed property 

m these counties, step forward as militia 


Officers, There was always a deficiency in 


the militia in this respect ; there was so at 
the present moment ; and the measure now 
proposed must go greatly to increase it, and 


‘40 deprive this force of great part of the 


character it now enjoyed. He agreed with 
anhon. gent. who had spoken early in the 


debate, that there was a great difference 


etween-the calling on the voluntary ser- 
vices of the militia in the year 1799 and at 


the: present’ moment. Then an increase 


Voy, IX, 
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was wanted inthe disposable force of the 
country ; of course, in extending their ser- 
vices, they benefited the country, which 
had then no occasion for their protection 
at home, while those by whose desire they 
volunteered, shewed that they esteemed 
their services as valuable. Now, however, 
the danger threatened. this, country, and 
instead of looking for assistance from this 
legitimate constituticnal force, the govern- 
ment, by asking them to volunteer into the 
regular army, clearly informed them that 
as militia men, they were of no use even in 
the very service for which they had been 
raised. The plan of the noble lord seemed, 
so far as the militia was concerned,* to.car- 
ry in it the seeds of its own destruction. 
The noble lord in opening his plan had told 
the house, that there were a number of the 
militia within. six months of:the period of 
expiry of their service, and that there was 
little doubt of the whole of them enlisting 
to the regular army. This be thought 
highly unlikely. By doing so, they could 
receive only 10/, of bounty; whereas, by 
lying by, and waiting the operation of the 
ballot, they might receive from 50/. to 60/. 
in the first instance, and then the additional 
101. for extending their service, He ob- 
jected to the measure still more, however, 
because. it went to destroy the plan of his 
right bon. friend, from which, as had been 
expressed by the hon. gent. below him, be 
was of opinion, if allowed to take its fair 
course, his right hon. friend must derive 
immortal honour. The documents on the 
table shewed, that if experience was not a 
eheat and facta liar, that the plan of his 
right hon. friend had completely succeeded. 
The right hon. gentlemen opposite seemed 
highly pleased when his hon. friend near 
him, (Mr. Whitbread) stated, that the plan 
of his right hon. friend, if it had not done 
more, had done as much as\the Additional 
Force act, and the regular recruiting, at the 
same time, ‘These hon. gentlemen seemed 
now to think this nothing; but they were 
not always of such an opinion, They had 
fo merly represented the Additional Force 
act, as in itself a measure of great efficiency, 
while, at the same time, as they contended, 
it did not at ail interfere in the regular re- 
cruiting. Their language, however, was 
now greatly changed, and they allowed no 
credit to the plan of his right hon, friend, 
although it had proved itself superior to 
the Additional Force act, and the ordinary 
recruiting combined. He disapproved of 
wor service, which resolved inte 
3 
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ballot, as raising up a competition against 
the regular recruiting, which it could not 
stand, and which must always drive it out 
of the market, He thought that voluntary 
service should be carried as far as it would 
g°, and that the situation of the sol- 
dier should be rendered as comfortable 
as possible, as an inducement for him to 
enter. He desired gentlemen to recollect 
that this was not an emergency of a week, 
or of amonth, or of ayear, but one which 
would in all probability last for some time. 
lf the house or the country therefore were 
content with a temporary remedy, they 
deceived themselves. He did not see that 
the plan of the noble lord could do any 
good, Between the two he preferred that 
of the army of reserve, on this principle, 
that if they were to resort to a mode of 
compulsory service in the line of the regu- 
lar recruiting, that mode would do least 
mischief, as it interfered with no other por- 
tion of our defensive force, but allowed 
every thing to remain settled and undis- 
turbed. On the subject of making a diver- 
sion in favour of our allies, the right bon. 
gent. had tauntingly said, that if such a 
thing had been thought of at an early pe- 
riod of the campaign by the late ministers, 
it might have been possible to have pro- 
tracted the war. He hoped, however, gen- 
tlemen would recollect, that as, on the one 
hand, it might have been possible to pro- 
tract the war by sending a Britislr force to 
the assistance of our allies, so, on the other 
hand, it wasequally possible, without beni- 
fiting our allies by such protracted warfare, 
that a considerable loss in British valour, 
British blood, and British lives, might have 
been the consequence, The first expedi- 
tion under lord Cathcart was not attended 
with any great success, not from any want 
of courage, skill, or bravery in that gallant 
officer or his troops, but from what other 
cause he should not say. He hoped the 
second expedition under the command_of 
his lordship would be more successful. 
The right hon, gent. had said, that it was 
well known that the late ministers were to 
do nothing for the Catholics of Ireland, but 
that they would have been glad to have 
remained in place at the expence of sacri- 
ficing every measure of conciliation towards 
them. This the noble lord denied. He 
had thought, that if any thing was more 
notorious than another, it was this, that 
they had refused to enter into any pledge 
not to advise his majesty to such acts as 
they might think to be for. the interest of 
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that body, and of the kingdom of Ireland 
in general. If there was any thing more 
notorious than another, it was this, that 
the late ministers bad other measures be. 
sides the Catholic Officers bill to propose 
for the good of that body. If ministers 
really wished to provide effectually for the 
defence ofthe country, they would speedily, 
he knew they must, sooner or later, do somes 
thing to repair the lost condition offreland, 

Lord Henniker expressed his utmost con. 
fidence in the alacrity of the militia to rene 
der all possible service to their country; 
and he was sure that that constitutional 
force would conform with the utmost cheer- 
fulness to such arrangements as the govern 
ment might think proper to adopt for 
strengthening the national arm, and afford. 
ing due measures of defence and security 
to the empire. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt that 
the present was a question of the utmost 
moment ; and was therefore not surprized 
at the various opinions which had been of 
fered in respect to the best mode of accom 
plishing the great purpose which was the 
object of the bill, Gentlemen on both 
sides agreed, that the present moment was 
one of considerable difficulty, and required, 
of course, more than ordinary exertion to 
meet the exigencies of the occasion ; they 
acknowledged that the energy and resoure 
ces of the country, should be brought forth 
as speedily and effectually as possible. ‘The 
only difference then was, as to the mode 
of accomplishing the great object, For his 
part, he was willing to confess, that he 
considered the militia force as of a most 
efficient description; and while it ap. 
proached the nearest to the regular army, 
was the most constitutional force we pos 
sessed. One great reason which made the 
transfer of the militia into the line desire 
ble was, that whenever a peace should be 
concluded, the militia must be disbanded. 
He would ask gentlemen, whether, under 
the present circumstances of Europe, 
such a peace would reasonably be looked 
for, as would enable the country to dit 
pense with such a large portion of its milk 
tary establishment, as the militia constitlx 
ted? He thought the house must agree 
with him, that we could not spare such 8 
number of men from our means of defence i 
and it must be obvious to all, that there 
was no other way of obviating the difficulty, 
and preserving such a force to the ne 
than by permitting it in time of war fo 
lunteer intothe line. This was an eueth 
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remedy, and the deficiency thus occasioned 
in the militia would speedily be made good 
by the proposed ballot. The right hon. 
gent. then entered into a long detail, in 
order to shew the inetliciency of the mili- 
tary plan of the late ministers, and conclu- 
ded by a strong recommendation of una- 
nimity in Opposing the common enemy, 
Mr. Windham eutered at large upon the 
comparative merits of the bill now before 
the house, the plan of the present ministers, 
of which this was a part; and that military 
system which he had brought forward, and 
which parliament had adopted last year. 
The leading objection which he had to the 
present measure, and to the whole system 
of which it formed a part, was, that it was 
only of a temporary nature, and therefore 
inapplicable to the present condition of this 
wuntry, which required a military system 
of a permanent nature. For want of at- 
tending to this distinction, we had fallen into 
many, and he was apprehensive we should 
fallinto still more errors, and he feared 
some of them might prove fatal unless we 
adopted a permanent system : nothing else 
would serve us ; for the evil against which 
we were to provide was of a permanent na- 
ture. The militia officers had been made 
the mere vehicle for recruiting; and now, 
when the very moment had arrived at which 
they expected to be called into actual ser- 
vice, in order to display that discipline and 
valour which they had been the means of 
fostering and exciting, their troops were 
to.be taken from them and drafted into the 
regular army. Was not this more degra- 
dingto the militia than any thing which had 
been done to the volunteers, as alleged by 
the hon. gent. opposite? The right hon. 
gent. defended at considerable length his 
Own training act and recruiting system ; 
which he maiutained, from the returns on 
the table, had answered every purpose, for 
which they were intended. If hissystem had 
been allowed to take its own course, we 
should have avoided the ruinous consequen- 
¢é toour militia now resorted to, of filling 
upthe standing army from that source. He 
denied that the late administration had 
put an end to the Additional Force act; the 
fact was, it had putanend to itself. The ques- 
_ hoanow was, shall we break up a solid sys- 
tem for the sake of gaining a temporary 
advantage ?>—Where was the. emergency 
Which rendered such an injurious measure 
Recessary?—-A word or two now as to the 
Ylunteers, There was no system which 
Wed its existenee to zeal ulone, that could 
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long maiptain any thing like a constant 
number. ‘Take away their zeal, take away 
the impression of the moment, by which 
alone zeal could be excited, avd they 
would dwiudle in point of numbers, as 
well as sink into complete inattention and 
indijlereuce. He would. still maintain, 
that the volunteers under the present sys- 
tem, could never be made to display to ads 
vantage that spirit aud energy which indi- 
vidually, no doubt, the greatest part of 
then: possessed. Even with the assistance 
of the sinister attempts of the hon. gentle- 
men opposite, their physical strength and 
moral courage could never be brouglit into 
action in a way to tell as they ought to do. 
Before he coicluded, he could not help re- 
marking to the houze, as one characteristic of 
the system which he had been concerned in, 
that there was nota jobin it from one end to 
the other. Ie should certainly have been as 
happy as the hon. gent. to have provided 
for old, worn out, and meritorious officers, 
by recommending them to appointments 
under the volunteer system. He claimed 
as merit to himself, that such was his feel= 
ing; but he claimed likewise as merit, 
that he had, in compliance with what 
he thought his public duty, suppres« 
sed the institution (the inspecting field+ 
officers), by which opportunities would have 
been afforded him for that purpose. The 
hon. gent. looked to a far better fortune. 
They restored the means of their own pa- 
tronage and hoped at the same time to be 
applauded for what they had done. He 
charged the opposite side of the house with 
having not only taken advantage, when 
they came into office, of the cry of “ no 
popery,” butof having turned the cry of“ no 
volunteers” also to sume advantage. When 
the general election came on, they ap- 
pealed to the volunteers, telling them they 
had been degraded and insulted by their 
predecessors; but now was the time to 
shew their loyalty, by voting for ministers 
and their friends, and they would, in re- 
turn, restore them to their former splen- 
dour. 

Mr. Bathurst thought that there was 
no ground for supposing that the present 
measure would completely counteract the 
operation of the plan of the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Windham); occasions would fre+ 
quently occur in which it would be neces- 
sary to make an exertion for procuring a 


; : : 
considerable accession of force; but such 


emergencies could only produce a tempo 
rary obstruction to the measure, and would 
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by no means subvertit, as had been main- 
tained. He, however, could not approve 
of the present plan, and in particular ob. 
jected to it onthe ground that while it 
called for a supply of force from the militia, 
it proposed to fill up the deficiency created 
by an immediate ballot. He thought that 
the proceeding implied an opinion in those 
who proposed it, that the militia was not a 
proper force for home defence, for it was 
forhome defence ouly the present measure 
could be thought necessary, as the country 
already possessed a sufficient force for fo- 
reign service. 

Lord Castlereagh could not forbear 
making a few observations even at that 
Jate hour of the night. He lamented to 
meet with such opposition from different 
quarters, and on such different grounds. 
Some did not think the en.ergency so ur- 
gent as others, and therefore were for 
adopting no measure at all. Some were 
for making greater, others less drafts from 
the militia ; while others again deprecated 
the touching:it altogether. ‘The militia 
was allowed to be in a higher state of per- 
fection, and to be more complete in officers, 
» than at any former period for these 14 
years. Why, then, did it not furnish more 
facilities than at any former moment towards 
the object which it was now so necessary 
to attend to and to accomplish? Our mi- 
litary force was now more scattered abroad 
than at any former period: it was therefore 
more necessary to feed and compact that 
force than ‘before. Hedid not flatter him- 
self with a nearer prospect of peace than 
the gentlemen on the other side; but . this 
he felt; that our military system should be 
adapted to both situations, and partake of 
either prospect. When so -calculated, it 
might be framed and kept up at a smaller 
expence. As to the right hon. gent. who 
spoke last but one, he seemed to lose sight 
altogether of the dangers which he former- 
ly dreaded from France. His appréhen- 
sions on that score seemed wholly to have 
vanished, and all his faculties seemed now 
to be absorbed in the admiration of his 
own military plan, which he seemed. to 
think had succeeded beyond his most san- 
guine dreams. Still, however, all that 
happy result was.yet to come. We were 
to look: for it at.the distance of two years ; 
and in the interim, it seems, were to expect 
that Bonaparte would become grey, and:be 
no longer anxious for any thing but peace ;: 
and then we should be able to defend the 
country without any measure like that he 
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had the honour to propose. Such, hoi 
ever, was not the opinion of that great 
man (Mr. Fox), who was vow no: moje, 
and whose extraordinary talents added 
such authority to any opinion he expressed, 
He thought it necessary our military fores 
should be raised to the utmost pitch, and 
such as should surpass the proudest periods 
of our military renown, Let us Compare, 
however, the dangers of the country, even 
at that day, with what they now were, and 
how would they appear increased? when 
the powers of the continent were so muc 
less able to assist us, and when we had an 
enemy to contend with, so much more con. 
fident of victory and flushed with new 
triumpbs. Besides, our disposable force 
under these aggravated difficulties wag 
rendered less available by the late adminis. 
tration, who had scattered it in so many 
directions, and who had made no prepara 
tiun whatever towards averting these dans 
gers. On the 24th of January last, the mo. 
ment when they should have been prepas 
ring for some active enterprise to open. the 
campaign, they dismissed from the ‘publi¢ 
service every transport that was not abso 
lutely necessary for the ordinary routine 
business of the Channel service, and no 
thing was left for offensive operations, 
Whatever expedition, therefore, it might 
bave been prudent to undertake, not 
shadow of preparation was left to support 
it. By the former administration, noté 
single exertion was made to rescue Prussia; 
she was suffered to perish before our eyes. 
Such was the situation in which they bad 
left the present ministers, with nothing to 
inherit from them but weakness, difficulties, 
and distress. 

Dr. Laurence expressed his surprise, 
that, after his majesty’s ministers had de: 
precated all personal aljusions,‘ the noble 
lord should have made charges of a nature 
similar to that with which he concluded bis 
speech; and should have taken the oppor 
tunity of making so uncandid an attack, 
when all the members of the late adminis 
tration had spoken in the debate.» What 
ever was to be regretted:in the distribution 
of the public force by the late government,” 
he contended was. the necessary result of 
the.impolitic measures of their predeces*: 
sors. He also remarked, that before they 
could be justly censured for any of their 
measures, they ought to’be permitted to” 
disclose the general plan, of which those 
measures were perhaps only parts. 





not pretend to have a knowledge of what 
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had passed in their councils, but this much, 
however, he could say, that he understood 
the late administration had an expedition 
in contemplation, that would have been 
worthy of them and of the country, and 
which the present ministers would not dare 
to look ‘at. : 

Mr. Windham stated, that the late mi- 
nisters had left to their successors a much 
greater, number of transports than had been 
yeceived from them... If the noble lord 
thought the late ministers had failed to do 
their duty in any particular, he wished him 
to bring the matter before the house, when 
they might have an opportunity of vindica- 
ting their conduct.—T he question was then 
called for, when a division took place, 

For the second reading of the bill. . 187 

Against it . 2.22 eee eee ee « 90 

Majority... eee eee ee eee 

, Whilst strangers were excluded from the 
gallery, the bill was read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed. 

- [lesa Insurrection Bitt.] Upon 
the gallery being re-opened, we found 

Mr.’ Brand opposing the Irish Insurrec- 
tion bill, most particularly on the ground 
that he could not think it advisable to con- 
fide to the hands ofany man, however re- 
spectable, the power of overturning the de- 
cision of a jury. 

Mr. Whitbread proposed to restore the 
clause inflicting a penalty on magistrates 
who shall omit to give a return of those 
who act under them in cases where any sub- 
ject may think himself injured, either in 
person, property,or family. This was not 
admissible, consistent with the forms of the 
house, unless an engrossed clause were 
ready for that purpose. 

Mr. W. Smith proposed that in conse- 
quence of the lateness of the hour (nearly 
half-past four o’clock), the further proceed- 
ihg on the 3d reading should be postponed 
till tomorrow. Upon this, a division took 
place; we could not learn the numbers, 
but the motion was lost by a considerable 
Ihdjority By this time the clause was en- 
grossed; upon the question, that it stand 
part of the bill, there was another division 
nearly the same as on the last question. 

Sir J. Newport then moved the alteration 
ofthe duration of the bill from two years to 
one; upon this a third division took ‘place : 

‘or the motion 28 ; against it 112. A 
debatenext ensued onthe question that 
do now pass. 

Mt-Ji W. Wardexpressed strong doubts as 
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to the propriety of agreeing to the bill, after 
every attempt to amend it had been rejec- 
ted. He was particularly astonished that 
the house had negatived the amendment on 
the duration of the bill, and asked what 
the people of this country would think, were 
the Matiny bill to be passed for more than 
one year, though it was doubtless as neces= 
sary as this bill could possibly be? He, how. 
ever, ‘acknowledged that the great weight 
of the authority (Mr, Grattan’s) which the 
house had heard in support of the bill, in- 
duced him reluctantly to vote for its pas- 
sing into a law. 

Lord Milton was decidedly against the 
bill, and was determined to oppose the 
motion for passing it. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he could not agree to 
the bill in. any shape; but most particu- 
larly the amendments, which would make 
it in some degree palatable, were rejected. 
If, said he, the time of reading the billa 
third time had afforded me the best possi- 
ble opportunity of delivering my sentie 
ments on it at such length as 1 chose, I 
should not have profited by the advantage. 
I certainly did wish, and mean, to have se- 
lected the fittest occasion for giving fully 
my reasons for the abhorrence I feel for its 
principle, and the contempt I entertain for 
its provisions; but circumstances have 
since embarrassed my judgment, and [ 
will state them shortly and sincerely. When 
I find the principle of the bill admitted on 
the plea of necessity by all those to whose 
judgement and information I am bound to 
pay the utmost deference, when'I find I 
cannot oppose their acquiescence without 
arraying my knowledge Of the fact of the 
real situation and temper of Ireland against 
their superior means of information, I feel 
the presumption and hazard of taking upon 
myself the responsibility of an earnest en- 
deavour to persuade the house to reject a 
measure which I am almost single in re- 
garding as the worst, the foulest, and the 
foolishest measure that ever solicited the 
sanction of parliament; but still more am 
I influenced by observing in my attendance 
on the committee, where I avow to have 
shunned taking any part, washing my 
hands, and absolving my conscience from. 
meddling with, or tampering in any attempt 
to mend that which is so hateful in principle 
that it is perhaps’ best that it should carry 
with it all its unequal proportion of defor~ 
mity. J say, I'cannot but have been indu- ° 
ced to forego my first determination, by 
observing that so many efforts at moditi¢a= 
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tion, moved by most respectable charac- 
ters, aud supported by the most unanswer- 
able arguments, bave been rejected-and re- 
probated by insulting majorities. 

_ Mr, Grattan restated, that he had been 
informed that there were held in Ireland 
treasonable meetings, for the purpose of 
organizing a force to assist the French. 
The bill was to put down the French in- 
terest in Ireland, not to oppress the Irish 
nation. He did not mean to accuse his 
countrymen of treason or disaffection; 
but he was certain, that there was a French 
party in Ireland; it was against them, 
and uot against Irishmen, that the opera- 
tion of the bill was directed; and svoner 
than run a risk of losing the, constitu- 
tion altogether, he would take upon him- 
self his full share, in common with his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, of the responsibility which 
would attach to the measure.—The house 
then divided on the motion that the bill 
do now pass. The numbers were, Ayes 
106; Noes 8; Majority 98. Adjourned 
at balf-past 6 on ‘Tuesday morning. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 28. 

{[Mrnutes.] Lord Hawkesbury brought 
down a Message from the King, announ- 
cing that his majesty had entered into sub- 
sidiary engagements with the king of Swe- 
den ; that his majesty’s minister at the court 
of Prussia had advanced 100,000/. to the 
Prussian government ; and that his majes- 
ty had furnished arms for the Prussian 
army, to the amount of 200,000/. more. 
(See the message in the proceedings of the 
house of commons.) His lordship moved, 
that the message be taken into considera- 
tion to-morrow. This motion gave rise to 
a short conversation, Lord Holland and 
lord Lauderdale expressed their surprise 
that so short a time was afforded, and 
thought that parliament could not be ex- 
pected to give their approbation to the ar- 
ranpgements with Sweden, until the treaty 
was produced. Lord Hawkesbury remark- 
ed, that all that would be proposed by the 
address to-morrow, would be to return 
thanks to bis majesty for his gracious com- 
munication. iis majesty’s ministers cer- 
tainly did not mean to call on their lord- 
ships to approve the stipulations, the con- 
ditions of which were not yet known to 
them. Lord Lauderdale said, that at least 
the amount of the subsidies ought to have 
been mentioned in the message ; that was 
@ species of information which he under- 
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stood was usually given in messages of thig 
kind. In the message relative to the loan 
tothe emperor of Germany last war the 
amount of that loan was expressed, "The 
message was fixed for consideration to-mor. 
row.~—Lord Hawkesbury delivered another 
message from his majesty, (see the hoy 
of commons,) recommending it to patlig 
ment to make provision for such measures 
as might be necessary to meet any emep 
gencies during the present crisis. In re 
to a question from lord Holland, lord Hay. 
kesbury said, that it was merely the usual 
message delivered at the close of CVETY sege 
sion, in order to form the foundation of, 
vote of credit. This message was also op. 
dered to be taken into consideration tp 
morrow. 
ST 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 28. 
[Minures.] Mr. alderman Shaw offer 


eda petition from W. Spurrier, who had | 


been ordered to attend the house, toa 
swer as to the detention of the Poole writ, 
The petition went to excuse the cow 
duct of the petitioner, who prayed th 
indulgence ofthe house. ‘The Speaker 
suggested, that it was informal to re 
ceive a petition from an individual or 
dered to attend in his person. Thein 
dividual would have an_ opportunity 
to offer his excuse in the course of his 
examination at the bar.—A new wit 
was ordered for the county of Kinros, 
in the room of Mr. Adam, who, having 
been elected for Kincardineshire also, had 
made his election to serve for the latter— 
Mr. secretary Cannivg presented at the 
bar a copy of the treaty of amity, entered 
into between his majesty and the kingal 
Prussia. The right hon. secretary stated 
that this treaty had been framed at Meme 
on the 28th of January; but the ratifice 
tion of the king of Prussia had not arrived 
for many months after, and the eveols 
that had since occurred had entirely super 
seded the provisions agreed upon, 
{[Kine’s Mzssacr reEvative 10 bi 
GAGEMENTs with Swepex, &c,] Mb 
Secretary Canning brought up a messi 
from the king, which was read fromthe 
chair as follows: “ G. R. His maja 
‘ thinks it proper to acquaint the ho 
‘© of commons, that he has entered iald 
‘* certain subsidiary engagements with the 
“‘ king of Sweden, copies of which, as 9000 
* as the ratifications shall have been@ 
“ changed, his majesty. will: direct 
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« communicated to the house.—His mas 
« jesty also thinks proper to acquaint the 
« house of commons, that his muajesty’s 
« minister to the king of Prussia has, in 
# consequence of authority from his ma- 
« jesty, and of the urgency of affairs upon 
« the continent, advanced to the Prussian 
“ government the sum of 100,000. ster- 
«Jing; and that his majesty has, in the 


-« course of the campaign, furnished to the 


« Prussian. government supplies of arms 
“ and other military stores to an amount 
« got exceeding in the whole the sum of 
#9090,000/. sterling; and his majesty 
« trusts that the house will enable him to 
“ make good the same.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that in mo- 
ving that his majesty’s most gracious mes- 
sige be referred to the committee of sup- 
ply, it might perhaps be agreeable to the 
geatlemen on the opposite side of the 
house, that he should shortly state the na- 
ture of the treaties mentioned in the mes- 
sage. ‘The one was a subsidiary treaty 
with the king of Sweden, by which we 
had agreed to pay for the furnishing a fur- 
ther contingent of men for the defence of 
Swedish Pomerania and of Stralsund. ‘The 
number before employed for those pur- 
poses, for which this country paid, was 
14,000 men, and it was proposed to make 
waddition of 4,000, which were to be 
pid for at the same rate as the others 
were, This was not, however, the con- 
tingent to which he bad alluded on a for- 
mer day. {t would be recollected that a 
question had been put to him by an hon. 
gent. some time ago relative to trea- 
ties with the northern powers, and he had 
then mentioned that there were contingen- 
cies which were not then finally settled, 
which prevented the necessary communi- 
tations on that subject being made. Those 
coutingencies were certain subsidiary trea- 
ties which his majesty’s ministers had en 
tered upon with the king of Prussia, aud 
which the unfortunate circumstances that 
had put an end to the war on the continent, 
lad prevented from being brought to a con- 
‘clusion, Had they taken place, the 
100,000/. paid to the king of Prussia would 

been included—-and something less 

1 200,000/. in aris and ammunition 
furnished by his majesty’s government to 
the king of Prussia would have been inclu- 
in the'sum to have been granted; but 

#8 those treaties, from the circumstances 
before alluded to, had not been concluded, 
Ny majesty had ordered them to be laid 
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before parliament, that the money might 
be provided for by them. He moved, 
therefore, that his majesty’s message be 
referred to the committee of supply.— 
Ordered. 

[Kixc’s Messace respectinc a VoTE 
or Crepit.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
Chequer broughtup another message from. 
the king, which was read from the chair 
as follows: * G.R. His majesiy, relying 
*‘ on the uniform loyalty and zeal of 
his faithful commons, and considering 
that it may be of the utmost impor- 
tance at this arduous crisis, to. provide 
for such emergencies as may arise, re- 
commends it to this house, to make 
provision for enabling his majesty to 
take all such measures as the exigen- 
cies of affairs may require, in order 
to counteract and defeat the intentions 
and plans of his enemies, and to pro- 
vide for the safety of his majesty’s do- 
‘* minions, and to maintain the honour 
“ of his crown.”—This message was also 
referred to the committee of supply. 

[CoMPLAINT RESPECTING THE POOLE 
Wrir.] Onthe motion of Mr, Jeffery, the 
house went into the further consideration 
of the Complaint of the delay in the delivery 
of the Poole writ. 

Mr. Jonathan Brundrett was called in, 
and on examination stated, that he received 
the writ on the morning of the 30th of 
April, and delivered it to Mr. James Wes- 
ton, at two o'clock on the same day in Fen- 
church-street, in the presence of an old 
gentleman, who, he afterwards found, was 
Mr. Spurrier. He recognized Mr. Spur- 
rier when he went to Poole to ascertain 
the delivery of the writ.. He arrived in 
Poole on Monday, ‘the 18th of May, and 
saw Mr. Spurrier, who told him the writ 
had been delivered. He was satisfied on 
hearing that it was delivered, relying on 
Mr. Spurrier’s veracity. 

Mr. William Spurrier was then calledin. 
Being verydeaf,theclerk was ordered to stand 
by him and repeat the questions that were 
put. Being desired by the Speaker to address 
his answers to him, be said that hecould not 
see him ja laughj.—On examination, stated 
he had received the writon the 30th of April 
last. He delivered the writ on the 17th of 
May, where he was satisfied the sheriff re- 
ceived it. His ignorance was the sole 
cause of his holding over the writ so 
long. No person at Poole knew of his 
having the writ. The sheriff of Poole is 
his relation, his wife’s brother, He knew 
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of no enquiry after the writ till the Satur- 
day before he delivered it. He never 
knew thatthe writ was cried at Poole. He 
knew of a person who was not of age at 
the time he received the writ, and who 
was of age at the. time when he delivered it. 
This person could not have voted if he had 
delivered the writ immediately. ‘This per- 
son was no relation of his, neither was any 
of the candidates. He thought that person 
would have voted for Mr. Garland, but he 
voted for sir R. Bickerton. He was in 
London, and took the writ to take care of 
it, knowing it would be insafe hands, He 
did not deliver it, because like a bill of ex- 
change drawn at forty days sight, he did 
not think it right to deliver it till the period 
when it should be obligatory to make the 
return [a laugh]. Tle paid 30 guineas for 
the writ ; it was what he was asked to pay : 
he was vot repaid, nor did he expect to be. 
He knew from the beginning, that he was 
to pay money for the writ, but he did not 
know how much. He was prepared to 
pay what should be asked of him. Ona 
question from the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, he admitted that he had heard 
there were to have been other can- 
didates, besides those who stood: On 
being questioned who, he answered sir 
Home Popham. His (Mr. Spurrier’s) son 
also was expected to have been a candidate 
[a laugh]. He admitted that he knew of a 
person who arrived with the most urgent 
expedition from Ireland, and voted for 
Mr. Garland. On a question from Mr. 
Jones, he admitted that his principal rea- 
son for getting possession of the writ was, 
that his son intended to have been a can- 
didate. He did not look for a receipt of 
the writ, because he relied on the sherifi’s 
-honourable character. Neither the sheriff 


nor any other person in Poole, knew that 


he had had the writ, till the progéedings 
on the present investigation had been the 
means of letting them into the fact.—Mr. 
Spurrier having been then ordered to with- 
draw, 

The Chancellor of the. Exchequer said, it 
had been universally admiited, that some 
remedy was necessary in the present prac- 
tice of issuing writs. A remedy was to be 
proposed by an hon. gent. on the other 
Every gentleman 
would lend his aid to render this remedy 
more perfect, and when it should have re- 
ceived the concurrence of the other bran- 
ches of the legislature, he hoped it would 
be effectual, With respect to the present 
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case, he did-not think it would be righttp 
press hard upon the individual, But asx 
was evident that the obtaining and delay; 
of the writ, had arisen from some motives 
not perfectly correct, he thought some anie 
madyersion should. take place, though be 
was Of opinion that any punishment the 
house should think proper to inflict, 

to cease, as soon as an opportunity to te. 
minate it should be afforded by petition 
from the individual, 

The Speaker suggested that the first pros 
ceeding ought to be a resolution, that Mp, 
William Spurrier, in unduly detaining the 
writ for the last election for members ip 
serve in parliament for the county of the 
town of Poole for 17 days, had been 
of a breach of the privileges of that houge, 
The question being put on this resolution, 

Lord H. Petty telt it was quite impos, 
ble to refuse his assent to the resolution 
but from the universality of similar pry, 
tices, of which some instances little shor 
of that now before the house had been cop. 
municated to him very recently, he thought 
the individual now under the animadyer, 
sion of the house ought to be discharged 
soon after. his committal as possible, Hh 
urged the propriety of adopting a genen| 
remedy for the abuse ; such a remedy wg 
essential to the honour and character of th 
house, in preference to severity in a party 
cular instance. < 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, w 
hon, gent. on the other side had proposed 
to introduce a general remedial measum, 
which he was sure every gentleman would 
be ready to support. e intended 
move, that Mr. Spurrier be commited 
the custody of the serjeant at arms; ail 
though it was not parliamentary to spei 
of an understanding to that effect, he ws 
sure, that as soon as a proper submissiot: 
should be made, the house would giyeil 
relief required, * ; 

Mr. Barham urged the, proprietyofs 
general remedy, and, with a view to oli 
some information calculated to promo 
that object, proposed to call in and exalt 
the messerzer of the great seal as om 
neral proceedixgs about the issue of ™ 

Mr, Rose objected to the examipationt 
the messenger of the great seal, who cous 
speak to nothing beyond the practitt 
his office. The messenger of the great 
was particularly instructed to take nom 
but those that custom had. estan 
(perhaps without right) ; five guit 
writ.for a borough, and twice asm 
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awrit for acounty orcity. The principal 
remedy for the abuses complained of was 
to provide for the immediate delivery of 
the writ to the sheriff. — It was then 
resolved, that W. Spurrier was guilty 
of a breach of the privileges off the 
house, and be was ordered to be com 
mitted to the custody of the serjeant at 


arms. 
. The Chancellor of the Exchequer took oc- 
casion to state, that the*committal of Mr. 
Brondrett to Newgate on a former night, 
was grounded on his unqualified refusal to 
aswer questions. This was an offence, 
without the immediate punishment and 
correction of which, the house could not 
|in any of the investigations and en- 
quiries essential to its constitution, The 
nature of the case enquired into, depended 
won the facts that should be disclosed 
and discovered, and admitted of quite a 
diferent course of proceeding. 

Mr. Jeffery stated, that the messenger of 

thegreat seal, aud the other persons ordered 
toattend at the bar, were not at all impli- 
cated in the criminal part of the transac- 
tion. He therefore move, that the order 
for their‘attendance be discharged. 
Mr. Barham then moved, that the de- 
puty messenger of the crown be called to 
the bar. This was opposed by sir John 
Suclair, and the gallery was cleared fora 
division, but, after some discussion, the 
motion was withdrawn. 

{Mitiria TRansrer Bitt.] The house 
laving resolved itself into a committee ot 
the whole house, on the Militia Transfer 


“Lord Mitton rose. The emergency to 
all for a measure so oppressive as this, was 
, he said, made out. If the French 
feets had been victorious, then indeed 
there might have Leen a ground for some 
tong compulsory measure. The militia 
Was the constitutional force of the country, 
tudought not to be thus tampered with and 
» especially when the object at pre- 
*atwas not to procure a force for joreign ser- 


* 


Net, but forthe defence of the country.” It 
Bimpossible now to look for conquests on 
Continent, or to expect to stop the pro- | 
ges of Bonaparté, At the first establish- 
ment of the militia the service was in a 
oh of a personal nature. “svat 
uever, it was merely a tax on the coun- 
, and a tax which, ‘yy the rh tt of 
ballot, would be most partially and most 
y levied. It was levied entirely on 
Property, and mot op the whole, 
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but on a part of it. Peers were exempted, 
and clergymen and infants, and lands in 
mortmain. And on this account he would 
always object to the militia, except so far 
as they formed a garrison for our homes. 
It ought also to be considered whether the 
families of those who volunteered in this 
manner, were to be chargeable to the pa- 
tishes, in the same manner, as if they had 
still continued in the militia. Whether 
they were or pot, the present measure was 
‘equally objectionable. Ii they should be 
entitled to the relief, then this would be 
imposing a most grievous burthen upon the 
parishes, which would be charged both with 
their families and with the families of those 
who were to replace them. If their fami- 
lies were not to be provided for, it was a 
most cruel injustice to the men, and to 
those families which might thus be left de- 
stitute. But he had another strong objection 
to this measure. It had been clearly made 
out that it interfered very materially with 
the military plan of bis right hon. friend 
(Mr. Windham), a plan which the present 
ministers seemed to wish to subvert by 4 
side wind. This plan had been highly suc 
cessful for the time it bad been in operation, 
as appeared from the returns on the, table. 
He knew it had been successful in the coun- 
try, and had the approbation of those who 
were to carry it into execution, It was 
said that there was an emerga@jicy, and that 
we must make a sudden exertion ; but the 
danger was, that by these continued exer- 
tions the country would be exhausted when, 
the most pressing occasion arrived. Emer- 
gencies might thus be said to have arrived 
after the battle of Austerlitz ; after that of 
Auerstadt, and thatofFriedland. But the 
population of the country must be prepared 
for along protracted war, which it‘could 
not be with these continual paralysing 
efforts, resting pyincipally on the landed 
property. ‘There was no vigour in the 
present measure, butif there was, he should 
doubt of its‘propriety ; for by these exer- 
tions we must exhaust ourselves before we 
bad run balf our race. The plan ‘of his 
right hon. friend below, was exactly calcu- 
lated for our present situation ; for it was 
intended to meet a long protracted war, 
and had every appearance of being sufficient 
to answer that important purpose. That 
plan would be rising in its efficacy every 
day. The present measure would be con~ 
stantly decreasing in its effects, and not. 
ouly do-little good itself, but prevent the 
other plan from having its proper influence, 
3R 
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For these reasons he had voted against the 
measure: but, bowever, alter the decision 
of the house, he would not at present op- 
pose the Speaker’s leaving the chair; but 
he. had thought it incumbent. upon him to 
state his reasons for bis former vete, and 
the grounds on which he thought the pre- 
sent measure not only useless but mischie- 
vous 3 
Sur Thomas Turton declared that he would 
rather wish to augment than dininish the 
nilitia, But he had stroug objections to 
the system of ballot, on account of the.ma- 
lignity with which it operated. ‘The ballot 
night fall upon a man of no property, or 
it might jail upon bim (sir T. Turton). As 
to. the chances, they were on an equality. 
But lor 20 guineas he could procure a sub- 
stitute, and this was nothing to him; but 
‘it night be every thing to the other, and 
theretore it. was that ie tax was grossly 
wnegual,, He thought the late ministers 
deserving of great praise for having, sus- 
pended the ballot, and he really wished 
that some mé€ans might be found, by which 
the expence of this measure should be more 
equalized.—-Indeed, he entirely approved 
ol what the late ministers bad done with re- 
gard to the continent, with one exception, 
and that was, that they had nét promptly 
assisted our allies after the battle of Eylau, 
for then there appeared.a prospect of stop- 
ping the career.of the French, when they 
had received this check from the Russians 
jt be bac bad any influence over the coun- 
cils of bis majesty, he certainly would 
have advised that a strong force should 
have been sent to the continent on that 
occasion, Le had always disapproved of 
sending expeditions to ‘the continent to 
save Europe ; for if Europe was not able to 
save itself, it was impossible that it could 
be coue by Great Britain. We, therefore, 
ought to reserve ourforces instead of send- 
ing them «cn these foolish expeditions. 
But now, whether we should be at peace 
or not, we must always be armed, perhaps 
for a century. Since we must then be ar- 
med, in God’s name, let us have the force 
as constitutional as we can, He would 
cheerfully consent, however, to give minis- 
ters the force they wanted for the line, if 
they thought it useful for harassing the 
enemy, provided it could besdone without 
the evils arising from the inequality of the 
ballot. ‘The principle of the army of re- 
serve, however, which had been so much 
* insisted upon by those who themselves form- 
ed a sort of political reserve in that house, 
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he thought even more objectionable thay 
that now proposed to be adopted, - It Wag 
true,more men were procured by theResere 
act; but at the same time it occasioned, 
great deal. more hardship and oppression, 
He expressed his approbation of the volun, 
teer system properly conducted, This 
ought to be encouraged by paying the volyp. 
teers for their loss of ime. He thought 
some inspecting field-officers necessary , 
and observed that he expence of the whole 
was sinall in comparison with the benefit, 
He demed, however, that the numbers of 
the volunteers were so great as they were 
stated. He concluded by saying, that be 
should have no objection to the Measure, 
provided the inequality of the ballot could 
be remedied. 
Colonel Wood had hoped, that in the 
present situation of the country, all party 
considerations would have been laid aside; 
und expressed his astonishment at the sen- 
uments that bad been promulgated on this 
subject, With great reluctance he gave 
his consent to the deterioration of that most 


constitutional force, the militias but when ' 


he reflected on the present state of Europe, 
it was impossible for him to withhold it. He 
thought, that the plan of his noble fnend 
was the only one that could give the desire 
able force. A right bon.. gent. had last 
vight said, that we had nothing to appr 
head, because Bonaparte and his'army were 
ut such a distance; but in six months they 
inight be on tbe opposite shores. — He then 
entered into the best mode of defenceit 
case of invasion, and recommended strong 
ly the erection of Martello towers, and the 
fortifications of our arsenals abd doch- 
yards, which were now unable to resist 
siege of a fortuight or three weeks Me 
should give the present question his decided 
support. 
Mr. Davics Giddy, although he could not 
approve, in every point, of the flan of the 
late right hon. secretary of statefor themar 
department, yet thought that, if suffered t 
proceed, it would be very productive, al 
he regretted that the noble lords plain 
would interfere with it. Still, howereh# | 
appeared that some sort of compulsion 
was necessary to pravide-a large mililaly 
force, but he did not altogether see® 
utility of the volunteering from them 
and expressed his preference of al ne 
rectly for the army, _ As a majority © 
house, however, had deteriuined 
of the noble lord’s plan, he should chet 
fully acquiesce in that determination. 
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» sir G. Warrender repeated his former ar- 
suments on this subject, and contended 
that the disposable furce now existing was 
amply sufficient. Ilis grand objection to 
ihe noble lord’s plan was, that it applied a 
temporary remedy to a permapent evil, 
while the plan of his right hon. friend 
opposed a permanent ‘remedy to a perma-~ 
pentevil. If a proper object for expedi- 
tions presented itself, he was far from dis- 
approving of them, provided they were 
properly conducted. When the French 
were driven out of Italy, and an expedition 
was sent to the Helder, which at first pro- 
mised to be successful, he thought that a 
good ground existed for the volunteering 
of the militia into the line at that time. 
But now there was no opportunity for any 
great expedition, and therefore he thought 
this measure of very little use, while it 
occasioned a great deal of mischief. But 
alter the decision already come to, he 
could not expect to succeed in any oppo- 
sition he might now give toit. It ought 
to be considered however, that the regi- 
ments were far removed from their respec- 
tive counties, and that a great deal of difli- 
culty would attend the collecting of the 
recruits. If the measure should pass into 
a law, he should undoubtedly do his endea- 
Your to give it effect. Notwitlistanding, 
however, the partiality he felt for the gen- 
Hlemen on his side {the opposition side)— 
apartiality of which he certainly had no 
Feason to be ashamed—be assured the gen- 
flemen on the other side, that he would have 
Opposed this measure though it had come 
from those whom he thought much better 
entitled to his confidence. 

Mr. Babingtot was of opinion that our 
regular force ought to be much augmented ; 
and though he approved of this measure so 
far as it went, yet he thought that the 
addition of 36,000 men was much too 
small, It was not enough to have a force 
large enough to meet the enemy at the 
onset. We ought to have a reserve in 
fase we lost one or two battles. He 
Was surprized that so little stress bad been 
aid upon the training of the population of 
the country ; as the population of our 
Fhemy Was. military, it was necessary 
that ours should. be military also, The 
actual enforcement of some measure for 
ae the people, would have the effect’ 

hosing many recruits. into the line. 


Rte ay for at that, time many had 
Biered that service from the idea that the, 


had happened in the case, of the Army 
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Defence act was about to be enforced ; for 
they reasoned in this way, that if they 
must serve, it was as well todo it in one 
way as in another. He concluded by 
declaring his assent to the measure, 

Lord Cochrave thought the unequal | 
operation of the ballot the most serious 
ubjectiou to the plan ofthe noble lord. At 
the same time, he entirely approved of per- 
mitting the militia to volunteer into the line : 
the present emergency called for a Jarge dis- 
posable force, and he thought the best way 
of getting that force was the one proposed. 

Colonel Bagwell did not think the nume 
rical force of thé line would be so much 
increased as seemed to be anticipated. 

Mr. Vindham rose, not for the purpose 
of going at length into the consideration of 
the bill, but because some very important 
points relating to this subject had been 
mistated. The gentlemen on the other 
side seemed to confine their attention to 
one or two points only, of the measures 
which he had brought forward ; but there 
were others, such as the Training act, which 
they had abstained from speaking of al- 
together. If the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
only found fault with some particular 
points of . his bill, he would allow that, 
like all other bills of a general nature, it 
was capabie of improvement, but he would 
not allow that there was more to be cor- 
rected or supplied than in other bills of 
this nature. He was ready to join the 
noble lord, or any other gentleman, in 
correcting whatever part of bis bill nmrighs 
require correction. When he had brought 
forward the Training act, it was his opinion 
that it would constitute a great reservoir to 
feed and supply the regular army. He 
could not conceive what title the plan of 
the noble lord had to be called a grand 
measure, even to meet an emergency. 
What was it more than the difference 
between 36,000 men raised for the militia, 
and the number which the former plan 
would have raised? He thought that it had 
very little claim indeed to the character of 
a grand measure. He did not, however, 
wish to press that consideration farther at 
present, as there would be another opportu- 
nity of discussing the merits of the bill. Nor 
was it his wish now to answer at any length 
the objection which had been thrown out 
against the conduct of the late administra~ 
tion in the remission of fines to the different 
parishes, He should barely state, that the 
question on that point was, whether or not 
those fines could be levied without injuse 
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tice? It was not stating the matter correct- 
ly to say, that by this means, parishes that 
had made no exertion, and had incurred no 
expence, were placed exactly on a footing 
with those who had made exertion. The 
fact was most notorious, that there were 
meny parishes that used every exertion 
which the law allowed, and could by no 
possibility obtain the men, while others 
obtained the men by exertions which 
were not allowed by the law. The ques- 
tion then was, whether those latter pa- 
rishes should have an advantage, over 
those who had done every thing which 
they could legally do, without being abk 
to procure any men. The diflerence be- 
tween the present bill and the one he had 
the honour to propose, appeared to him to 
be exactly that difference which was de- 
scribed by bis noble friend (lord Milton), 
when he descr bed it as the difference 
b tween a present and a permanent mea- 
sure. He denied that any measure of his 
had produced the diminution in the num- 
ber of volunteers which had been stated. 
General Tar/eton, said that the measures 
of the right hon. gent, had certainly cov- 
tributed very much to dispirit the volun- 
teers, as he himself bad witnegsed in the 
different districts with which he was best 
acquainted. He could not agree with 
the opinion of those who stated that the 
inspecting field-officers were of no use, 
and that their duty. could be sufficiently 
discharged by the general officers of the 
district. The district which he command- 
ed, comprised seven English counties, and 
3 Welch ones, and 170 volunteer corps : 
it would be absolutely impossible that one 
general of a district should supeyintend so 
many corps who were widely dispersed 
over his district. _ He was therefore very 
glad that such power was lodged in the 
inspecting field-officers. He considered 
that the improving the nature of the volun. 
teer force would supersede tLe necessity of 
the Training act, and many other oppressive 
measures to which the people must other- 
wise be subject. He thought most highly 
of the militia force, and had a much better 
opinion of them than of the second batta- 
lions. He considered that the militia regi- 
ments possessed in a high degree the health 
and stamina of the country; and if the 
English and Irish militia would readily in- 
terchange their services, be considered that 
there would be no occasion for the present 
measguré. It was merely because he did 
not find the superior officers of the militia’ 
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ready to make this interchange, that he 
thought it advisable to draft from the mili. 
tia, He was surprized that gentlemen og 
the other side of the house should not per. 
ceive an emergency. which called for extta. 
Ordinary measures, when the first general 
of the age had collected such an immense 
army, and was now more completely at 
leisure than he was at any former period, 
to direct his entire attention to the subjus 
gation of this country. He bad seen ma 
ny of the second battalions, and from the 
number of boys among them, he consider 
ed that they were much interior to the 
inilitia regiments as they were at present, 
Mr. Shaw Lefivre observed, that the 
county of Leicesier, to which an hon, 
gent. (Mr. Babington) belonged, who had 
taken a part im this debate, had employed 
means contrary to law to raise men by 
crimps and excessive bounties. Knowing, 
as he did, the hardships imposed upon indi- 
viduals by the different mode of applying 
the ballot, he still considered, that the at 
my of reserve plan was an easier and cheap. 
er means of raising meu, than the plan pro- 
posed by the noble lord. He expressed 
doubt whether the supplemental militia 
could be raised to the full extent proposed 
by the measure, whilst there was a certain 
proportion o! the former supplemental tpi- 
litia at present serving in the militia, 
Lord Castlereagh replied, that the objet 
tion was a legal, not a political one, but 
declared it to Le his opinion, that after the 
supplemental militia had been reduced or 
incorporated with the original militia, it 
was perfectly competent to bis majesty and 
the legislature to call out the amount of 
supplemental militia proposed, : 
The house then resolved itself into a.com 
mittee on the bill, in which the various 
blanks were filled up, after much dit 
cussion, conformably to the general out 
line.of the plan opened by the noble tramer, 
When the bill bad been gone through, 
Lord Castlereagh rose to propose a clause 
which should bave for its object, to allow 
the militia an option either to enter ino 
the army for the term of 7 years, or fof 
life. He by no means conceived that the 
plan of the right bon. gent. (Mr Windham 
held out those superior inducements whi 
gentlemen on the other side appeared ® 
imagine, He could state one circumst 
| that strongly inclined him to think that‘ 
did not. When it was judged neces 
encourage men to volunteer from thea 
tia for the expedition to Holland, the term 
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given, were ten guineas bounty to every 
man who volunteered for general service 
for five years in Europe. At the same 
time, lord Cornwallis, who was then lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, thought it would be 
better to try whether be could not get the 
men to volunteer from the Irish militia for 
general service for life. For this purpose, he 
proposed 10 guineas to those who enlisted 
for five. years ; and 12 guineas to those who 
should enlist for life, and yet out of 9,000 
who enlisted, there were only qbout 250 
who did not prefer the additional two gui- 
neas with the condition of serving for life. 
This was a strong fact against the measures 
of the right bon, gent. He thought that 
the gentlemen on the other side, ought tu 
be very glad that such an opportunity was 
aflurded of immediately comparing the ef- 
fect of the two systems, One great object 
which induced him to Uring in the clause, 
was the serious mischief which would result 
from discharging such a large proportion o! 
anarmy in the same year, as they would 
become entitled to their discharge nearly at 
the same time, 

Mr. W. Smith had one general objec- 
tion against offering the Option proposed ip 


the clause, because it wouid materially in- 


terfere with the system now in existence. 
The necessity of bringing up such a clause 
was a strony argument against the measure 
of the noble lord. 

The Secretary at War, in confirmation of 
the argument of his noble friend, stated 
that the force that would be raised within the 
present year by this measure, and by the 
ordinary recruiting, would amount to 
48,000 men; and it so large a proportion of 
our military force were to be entitled to 
their discharge-at the end of seven years; 
it might be productive of much inisclnef, 

Mr. Littleton should give a decided ne- 
gative to this clause, thus surreptitiously 
lutroduced into the bill without notice, to 
subvert the system at present in force. 
Why had the clause not been produced at 
fist ov dhe face of the bill? 

| The Chancellorof the Exchequer, to correct 

the mistake of the hon, gent., reminded the 
committee, that his noble friend had, in 
the first instance, stated bis intention.to 
bring forward this clause in the committee, 

he reason why they had not introduced 
the clause on the face of the bill was, that 
his noble friend wished to take the sense of 
the house on the general principle of his 
Measure on the second reading of the bill, 
pithout endangering its adoption, if there 
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should be any general. objection to such @ 
clause. For’‘the same reason, he chose. to 
take the sense of fhe committee on the 
clause, which, ifrejected, would not affect 
ihe general measure. This enlistment was 
to be only of a temporary nature, and 
therefore, to allow the option would not be 
to depart’ from the uniform permanent 
mode of recruiting. On their own princi< 
ple, the gentlemen opposite ought to agree 
to the clause, because, though their system 
was at first to apply to all men serving in the 
army who had served 21. years, they had 
been deterred from acting upon it, when 
they found that the number to be discharged 
amounted to 6,000. To be consistent 
therefore, they who were afraid to dis- 
charge 6,000 tien serving, but not raised 
under the provisions of their system, should 
not object to giving an option that would 
have the effect of preventing the wifole of 
so large a force as 23,000 men, not raised 
under their plan, irom being entitled to 
their discharge at the same time. 

Lord G. Cavendish argued against thé 
clause, and contended, that it would be 
nugatory, because for the same bounty’any 
nan aust prefer the limited to the unlimi- 
ted period of service. 

Mr. Babington felt rather jealous of any 
measure that went to disturb that which had 
already been laid down tor limited service, 
and trom which it was most natural to ex 
pect the most beneficial result.—A long 
conversation then took place on the merits 
of the clause, between lords Castlereagh 
«ud Milton, general Phipps, Mr. 'T. Jones, 
Mr. Ward, general Tarleton, Mr. Giddy, 
the Secretary at War, and Mr. Lockhart. 
Afterwards a division took place: For the 
Clavse,73; Against it, 10; Majority, 63: 
The house being resumed, Mr. Hobhouse 
brought up the report, which was ordered 
to be received to-morrow, 

——_—_—_— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, July 29. 

[Kinc’s MxssaGEs RELATING TO SwE- 
DEN AND Pressia.] Lord Hawkesbury 
moved the order of the day, for taking into 
consideration the gracious communications 
which he had yesterday: the honour of deli- 
vering to the house, In moving an.address 
of thanks ta bis majesty for these commu- 
nications, he only. followed in form the 
usual proceeding of ,the -house ;.and as to 
the object. and matter of the first of them, 
he did vot anticipate any material objec 
tion, It simply, annopnced, that a treaty 
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had been entered into with his’ Swedish 
majesty to subsidize a certain number of 
Swedish troops to be émployed on a parti- 
cular service, and which treaty restedon the 
basis of the former one: the only difference 
being, that instead of 14,000 men for 
which the former treaty stipulated, the pre- 
sent treaty made an addition of 4000 men 
to the former, making in the whole 18,000 
men ; the addition to be on the same terms 
as the number of troops originally stipula- 
tede With respect to what regarded 
Prussia, there could scarcely be any differ- 
ence of opinion; as the urgency of his 
Prussian miajesty’s affairs appeared tov re- 
quire it. Some advances of money had 
been made to relieve him. In addition 
to the $0,000/. advanced by the late 
administration, bis majesty’s present go- 
vernment had made a further addition of 
100,000/. ; the other assistance in arms, am- 
munition, &c. amounted to 200,000/. These 
were the sums to be made good; and the 
object of the address he was about to move 
was, that their+lordships do concur in ma- 
king good the sums. His lordship con- 
cluded with moving and reading an address 
to that effect. 

Lord Holland would not object to the ad- 
dress; but, at the same time, he could not 
help observing, that he was ata loss to 
conceive the grounds upon which minis- 
ters proceeded in making this second trea- 
ty, if they saw tbat his Swedish majesty 
was unable to carry the first into execution, 
No doubt his Swedish majesty would have 
done every thing in his power to fulfil his 
engagement. ° 

The Earl of Lauderdale felt very anxious 
to be informed, if the papers upon the ta- 
ble contained every thing which his majes- 
ty’s ministers had done towards procuring 
continental co-operation, and more inti- 
mately cementing our continental connéc- 
tions and alliances. If they had done no 
more, how eould they justify the language 
which they put into his majesty’s speech, 
at the close of the last session? A pom- 

ous paragraph wes there introduced, which 
held forth to the country the assurance, 
that ministers had been employed in draw- 
ing closer the ties that connected us with 
our allies, and in preparing the means of 
cooperation and concert, by which alone 


& rational hope could be entertained of re-|’ 


sisting the ambition of the enemy, and of 
finally procuring a solid and safe peace, 
Surely, whateppeared from the papers now 
upon the table, could contribute little or 
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nothing towards the accomplishment g} 
that object. With what views then could 
ministers have introduced iuto the king’y 
speech, this big promise of doing a great 
deal, while in effect they had done nothin 

except with the invidiqus one of endeavour, 
ing insidiously Lo contrast their own conduct 
with that of their predecessors in office? 

Lord Hawkesbury thanked the noble lord 
for having afforded him this opportunity of 
explanation. The passage in the speech 
to which he noble lord had alluded pt0= 
mised no more than bis majesty’s ministers 
had been prepared to perform. Their pro. 
positions to the continental powers were 
notconfined to what appeared in the papers 
now before their lordships, but embraced 
offers of much greater magnitude in case | 
of further and more extensive co-operation, 
But they still kept pace with the efforis 
which those powers were likely to make, 
aud with the degree of effect with which it 
was probable they might be attended. Up 
fortunately, hpwever, the hopes of this 
more effectual and successful co-operation 
were now at an end; and no more pecuni- 
ary acvances had been made to our allies 
than those referred to in his majesty’ 
message, 

Lord Holland here took occasion to in. 
veigh against the principle of holding out 
to toreign powers the temptation of subsi- 
dies, in order toexcite them to take a partin 
the war. He himself had witnessed the 
mischievous effects of that principle, and it 
was one which he should ever reprobate 
and resist, as influencing the conduetfof 
this country, with respect to its continental 
connections. ‘The attempt prematurely 
to plunge other powers into hostilities had 
made the most unfavourable impression 
abroad. Such allurements on our part 
seemed to make the subjects of the sove- 
reigns in alliance with us imagine that theit 
governments bartered their blood for Bri 
tish gold, and so far that idea went to de 
}stroy the moral energy by which they might 
‘wield the physical strength which we were | 
so’ ready to purchase from them. He 
should ever set his face therefore against the 
throwing out of such enticements, and be 
had seriously to regret that we had to0 
long and too often acted upon that prilh 
ciple. ’ 
Lord Mulgrave was 


astonished to heat 
the noble lord indulge in’ such observations 
and impute to his majesty’s government 
motives and views which had never guided 


their conduct, Where was the proo 
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bis majesty’s present ministers ever held 
out subsidies as allurements-and entice- 
ments to draw other powers into the war ; 
and what opinion must the noble lord en- 
tertain of those powers of the continent, 
who, while their crowns, their dominions, 
their honour, their independence, every 
thing dear and sacred to such person- 
ages, were threatened with utter rain, 
could still remain unalarmed and inert, and 
be prompted into action only by the influ- 
ence of British subsidies? Such a supposi- 
tion was too absurd to be seriously attend- 
ed to; and as to the system of the late ad- 
ministration, to which the noble lord so 
fondly referred, and seemed so anxious to 
bring under discussion, he could fairly say, 
that the inertness and folly of that admi- 
nistration, bad formed the heaviest obsta- 
cle with which the present goverament had 
to struggle. They had never prepared 
any one practical means by which our al- 
lies could be assisted, or that could inspire 
them with the hopes of contending success- 
fully with the common “enemy. Their 
measures were adopted without foresight, 
conducted without energy, and, consequent- 
ly, had produced no effect. The question 
was then put on the address, and agreed to 
nem, diss. 

_ [Intsa Ixsurrection Briu.] ‘Lord 
Hazkesbury moved the order of the day 
for the second reading of this bill. He felt 
itto be a measure of great iniportance, and 
it was natural to:expect he should adduce 
some reasofis for its adoption. Measures 
of a similar nature had often been resorted 
to by the parliament of Ireland, the neces- 
sity,of which had grown out of the French 
revolution, and the principles which the au- 
thors of it had attempted to disseminate 
throughout every country, Associations 
had at different times been entered into in 
that part of the empire, in which oaths were 
administered, and engagements entered in- 
to, for the worst of purposes. ‘To counter- 


‘act these practices, a bill of the nature of 


the present was first introduced. Ifsuch 
practices were dangerous then, ‘how much 
more so must they be in the present state 
of Europe and of the empire, and-when the 
fate of Ireland was more closely linked 
thanever with the fate‘of this country, and 
of the continent? He could not, under 
such circumstances, foresee that any ma- 
terial objections would be made to the bill, 
hotonly because it was brought forward in 
a milder shape’ than that in which the par- 
lidtent of Ireland had passed it, but be- 
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cause it was known to’ have been in the 
contemplation of the late administration 
to bring forward a meesure, little dif- 
ferent from that which was now proposed, 
and with which, of course, the noble lords 
on the other side would not be much dis- 
posed to quarrel. In that hope, he should 
move that the bill be now read a second 
time. s 

Lord Ivlland rose, not to oppose the 
principle of the bill, or perhaps even its 
provisions, though there were some of 
then which he wished to see amended, but 
to give it auassent, which, however, was 
wruvg from him with sorrow, and only 
the gripe of an extreme and lamentable ne- 
cessity. He felt it to be a necessity not 
only painful to his feelings, but degrading 
to his character aS.a member of that house, 
How long was the imperial parliament to 
continue to legislate for [relandin the spirit 
of this measure, that is, in defiance of the 
best principles of the constitution, in ‘the 
blessings of which we cannot allow that 
unfortunate country to participate? Were 
these the promises—are these the fruits of 
the union? But, if he was compelled te 
submit to the humiliation and the hardship 
of assenting to such a measure, the causes 
at least should be enquired into, which ipro- 
duced the dire necessity upon which alone 
it was attempted to ‘be justified. These 
causes chiefly appeared to be, the disabilities 
that hung upon the Catholics in that dis- 
tracted country, the pressure of the tithes, 
aud the eflorts that were systematically 
madeto. keep alive religious animosities be- 
tween the ‘Catholics and the Protestants 
in Ireland. Ou each of these:causes, the 
noble lord descanted. He was well ac- 
quainted with the character of Irish- 
men, and no character did he ever see more 
conspicuously marked by benevolence, ge- 
nerosity, and courage: what, then, was it 
that created in that country those inextin- 
guishable discontents which called so often 
lor the enactmeut-of measures like the pre- 
seut? It must be something of-a nature 
the mest-imperious, when it urged men to 
forego the blessings of civilized society itself, 
and the advantages ofa constitution such 
as this country bgasted of.and was blessed 
with. ‘That was the source of the evil 
which we were bound to explore; ,and if it 
was duly explored, the remedy must soon 
be discovered. The fact was, the great 
majority of the people of Ireland were de. 
prived Of the full.enjoyment of the consti- 
tution, and they felt themselves injured 








' 
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and degraded by the suspicions which gave 
rise to that deprivation, Englishmen loved 
and admired the constitution, because they 
enjoyed all its benefits; could it then be 
fairly expected that the people of Ireland 
should equally love and admire that con- 
stitution, from the full enjoyment of the be- 
hefits of which they were debarred ? No, 
it was not in the nature of things; it was 
not in the composition of the human heart: 
indulge them in that fair enjoyment, and 
their murmurs would be appeased and si- 
Tenced. As to'the tithes, he was happy to 
think that ministers meditated some mea- 
gure of relief, and if so, they so far should 
have bis most cordial support. Would 
that they might also be brought to discoun- 
tenance’ the means by which religious 
avimosities were fomented in Ireland, 
where,by the principles instilled by the cate- 
chisins taughtin the charter schools, the in- 
fant mind of the Protestant was poisoned 
with prejudices against the Catholic. Yet 
those who encourage that system of edu- 
cation, accuse the Catholic of uncharitable- 
ness and intolerance—the early vices which 
they themselves must be conscivus they 
are indulging against those very persons to 
whom they impute. But was not that the 
height of uncharitableness? Was it not a 
refinement of tyranny, a tyranny that fell 
short of that which characterized that most 
accomplished of tyrants, Tiberius? Jn 
all that he had said, however, with respect 
to the exclusion of the Catholics from what 
he considered their rights, let him not be 
misunderstood to suppose, that it ought to 
be a motive on their part for disaffection, 
much less for forming a connection with 
another country. -He could not blame 
them, under that exclusion, for loving 
the constitution a little less than the people 
of this country ; but although their rights 
might be diminished, they would assuredly 
obtain no rights whatever, by connecting 
themselves with another country; they 
would obtain nothing but a government by 
the sword. 

The Earl of Limerick was sorry to hear 
the: language and the sentiments that fell 
from the noble lord, for they could be pro- 
ductive of no good. Why eternally intro- 
duce the claims of the Catholics? why in- 
sinuate that they had reason not to love the 
gonstitution, and that at a moment when 
they enjoyed almost every thing the consti- 
tution could bestow? -If the noble lord 
wised to trace the cause of the discontents 
im Ireland, ke perbaps might find them in 
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this country, and trace them to’ suck 
speeches as be himself had just made. He 
might also trace their object to the princi. 
ples avowed by the leaders of the late re. 
bellion im that coantry, who avowed they» 
selves to have other objects in view thai 
Catholic emancipation, or parliamentary 
reform. Against the opcration of such 
principles it was that measures like the pre- 
sent must be adopted; and perhaps the 
more frequent enforcement of them might 
have prevented the spreading of disorders, 
and the mischiefs that sprung from them, 
He admired much the personal charac. 
ter of the noble duke who was fately at the 
head of the Irish government; but had that 
noble person allowed the county of Mayo 
to be proclaimed during the excesses of the 
Threshers, the contagion would not have 
spread into the adjoming counties, and 
many persons would have escaped from the 
swortl of justice, who, on account of that 
injudicious lenity, had fallen under it. So 
httle was the real state of Ireland under. 
stood, and cons€quently so ill adapted the 
means employed to govern it ! 

The Duke ot Bedford felt himself called 
upon to answer so serious a charge as that 
which the noble earl had made against him, 
and which amouuted to nothing less thanthat 
the blood of the unfortunate people who 
lost their lives in consequence of the late 
disturbances in Ireland must rest upon his 
head. Jn reply to this, he begged leave to 
state, that shortly after his arrival in Ire- 
lartd, he received an application, not from 
the county of Mayo, but from the magis- 
trates of the county of Sligo, to proclaim 
inartial law there; but after every atten 
tion he could give to the subject, and after 
taking the best counsel he could procure, 
hethought sosevere a measure unnecessary, 
and therefore resisted the application. He 
was satisfied in his own conscience, that 
his intetitions were good. He had acted 
aceording to the best of bis judgment, and 


he left it to the country to decide upon his’ 


conduct. 


The Earl of Limerick, in explanation, ob ° 


served, that he had never said that the 
blood of the people who had suffered was 
on the head of the noble duke, He had 
only stated his opinion, that if this law bad 
been applied on the first appearance of the 
disturbances, the extension of the insurree 
tion would have been prevented. 

Lord Kingston contended, that the ma 
gistrates in the cou ty of Sligo were the 
real promoters of the disturbances. ‘The 
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conduct of many of them was such, as to 
disgrace the magistracy; and some of them 
rather deserved to be hanged than to be 
made magistrates. Indeed, he kuew one 
one of them, who had the halter round his 
neck, during the rebellion: and if such 
were the heads, how could the people be 
brought to respect them ? 

The Earl of Hardwicke was inimical to 
the practice of proclaiming districts where 
it could possibly be avoided, With re- 
spect to the bill, its necessity had been so 
forcibly urged to him by persons possessing 
acompetent knowledge of the state of Ire- 
land, that he could not object to it. 

Lord Carl: tun deprecated the tendency of 
that line of argument which the noble lord 
on the opposite bench (lord Holland) had 
thought proper to pursue, because he 
thought that argument calculated to justify 
the disturbances which had so long agita- 
ted Ireland. With regard to the state- 
ments of the noble lords who had lately 
presided over the government of Ireland, 
he could not admit that they should ope- 
rate against this bill. For although those 
noble lords, in the circumstances which 
arose during their respective administra- 
tions, saw uo necessity for acting on the 
law which this bill proposed to re-enact, it 
did not therefore follow that the bill was 
unnecessary. 


The Earl of Hardwicke, in explanation, ; 


stated, that this bill was much more obnox- 
ious to him than the existing law, because 
by this bill the responsibility of those who 
were to execute the law was in a great mea- 
sure done away in consequence of the in- 
troduction of new clauses. 

T he Karl of Selkirk declared, that it was 
with the utmost reluctance he could give 
his assent to any such measure as that be- 
fore the house ; but being convinced of its 
necessity, he could not refuse to vote for 
the bill. He was convinced of the import- 
ance of conciliatory measures in Ireland, 
and he fully concurred in the opinion that 
nothing was more rare, than that a general 
spirit of disaffection should prevail in any 
Country, except through the faults of the 
government. In Ireland, particularly, it 
was evident that the prevailing disaffection 

ad proceeded from a long train of mis- 
management: but this had been so long 
Continued, and its effects had become so 
inveterate, that it was impossible to remove 
the evil at once. Conciliatory measures 
‘Tight do much with the help of time, but 
their effect could only be gradual and pro- 

Vou, IX, 
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gressive. In the mean time, we knew that 
a violent spirit of disaffection was widely 
diffused, and against the immediate pres- 
sure of this danger it was absolutely neces 
sary to guard. Where the people were 
affectionately disposed towards theit rulers, 
the slightest exertion of authority might 
be sufficient to maintain the execution of 
the law: but if we should attempt to apply 
the same principles of conduct to a coun- 
try, where so opposite a spirit prevailed as 
in Ireland, the most fatal effects might en- 
sue, Experiencing, however, the excessive 
danger to which we were now exposed from 
the disaffection of Ireland, it was of the ut- 
most importance not to rest satisfied with 
the measures of severity, to which we were 
compelled by the immediate ptessure of 
danger, but to look forward, and take effecs 
tual measures for obtaining a radical and 
fundamental cure of the evil. The objecs 
tions against the measure of Catholic eman- 
cipation he was convinced were groundless, 
and that the danger apprehended from puts 
ting power into the hands of the Catholics 
was imaginary. We now, indeed, saw tl € 
Catholics a formidable political part: 
closely combined among themselves; bit 


‘if religious distinctions had never been 


made a ground of civil disabilities, that 
combination would never have existed. If 
civil disabilities were imposed on every 
man whose name: began with a P, we 
should immediately force the P’s to become 
a party, they would coalesce to obtain re= 
lief, and if violently opposed; they tco 
would become violent and dangerous. If 
the Catholics were pleced as to every civil 
privilege, on the same footing as other suba 
jects, we should soon hear as little of the 
Catholics as a political party, as we hear 
of the faction ofthe P’s. The only plausi- 
ble argument to the contrary was founda 
ed on the ambition of the Romish clergy. 
Undoubtedly, it must be expected that 
they, like every other body of dissenting 
clergy, would cast a longing eye on the 
rich benefices of the éstablished church. 
But there would be little to fear from the 


‘ambition of the Roman Catholic clergy, if 


the laity did not make a common cause 
with them. The true way, therefore, to’ 
disarm this danger, was to grant to the 
Roman Catholic laity all their separate ob 
jects. Ifthe civil disabilities of the Cathoa: 
lics were repealed, there would be no 
longer any community of interest between’ 
their clergy and their laity. To under- 
stand the situation of Ireland, let us bring 
3 $ 
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the case home to ourselves; let us suppose 
that the invasion of the enemy res be 
successful, that our estates, were to be jpar- 
celled out to French generals, that the 
property of every Englishinan were to be 
abandoned as fair plunder to the Frohch 
soldiery, that such of our gentry and yeo- 
maury as should survive the ruin of their 
country, were forced to labour for their 
bread, beneath the contumelious taunts of a 
set of insolent foreigners, could any one 
believe that the people of England would 
soon be reconciled to their new masters, 
and would not eagerly grasp at any oppor- 
tunity of throwing off the yoke? A long 
course of time might obliterate the memo- 
ry of those galling circumstances, and, aid- 
ed by a mild and conciliating policy, might 
blend the conquerors and the conquered 
into one people. But, if instead of a wise 
and conciliating policy, the intruders, giving 
way to their native insolence, should treat 
their subjects with contumely, abolish all 
their favourite institutions, insult their 
religion, and attempt to force an odious 
superstition upon them, seize every oppor- 
tunity of marking contempt for their lan- 
guage and manners, and crown the whole 
by numerous instances ef personal insult 
and oppression, would it be surprizing, if 
ages should elapse before the English nation 
were reconciled to their conquerors? And 
if such would be the feelings of Englishmen, 
could we wonder that the proscriptions of 
queen Elizabeth and James I., of Cromwell 
aud of king William, should still excite in- 
dignation in the minds of the Irish? Among 
these causes of disatiection, religion had 
acquired au apparent consequence which 
did not naturally belong to it, as it had be- 
come the badge of national distinction, and 
the bond of union among men, sympa- 
thizing in the same indignant feelings. But 
religious intolerance was so far from being 
the mainand original cause of Irish disaffec- 
tion, that, in the native dialect of the Irish, 
there was not a word to express the dis- 
tinction of Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
except the national appellation of an 
Englishman and an Irishman. Till we 
were prepared to grant the demands of the 
Catholics, partial concessions, yielded to 
jmportunity, would only serve to keep up 
aspirit of restlessness, and fan the flame of 
discontent. ‘The expectations which some 
shave entertained from the measure which 
was brought forward by the late adminis- 
tration, seemed to be most extravagant. 
‘The Catholics themselves disclaimed that 
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measure, and yet we had heard noble lords 
speak as if it were at once to render the 
Irish a united people. With respect to the 
general question of Catholic Emancipation, 
the noble earl expressed his regret that 
the prevailing prejudices of this country 
were still so strong, that there was little 
probability that it could now be carried, 
These prejudices, however, were evident! 
on the decline. Notwithstanding all the 
attempts that had lately been made to raise 
a cry of No Popery, that cry had had but a 
very partial success; and when this was 
compared with the events of the year 1780, 
it afforded decisive proof of a progress in 
the public mind. That progress would 
assuredly go on, and the time might be 
anticipated, when it would be as little in 
the power of any minister to resist the mea- 
sure of Catholic emancipation, as it would 
now be to carry it. The Roman Catholics 
might safely trust their cause to the effects 
of this progress in the public mind: and 
those could not be considered as their real 
friends, who should force on any prema- 
ture attempt to carry through the measure 
before circumstances were ripe for it— 
The bill was then read a second time. 
[AmMeRicAN INDEMNITY Bit.) The 
following is a copy of the Preamble moved 
by lord Holland on the report of the 
American Indemnity bill. (see page 806.) 
‘* Whereas, by an act of parliament made 
inthe 12th year of his late majesty king 
Charles II, intitled ** An act for the en. 
couraging and increasing of trade and 
navigation ;” It is, among other things, 
enacted, “ That no goods or commodities, 
‘“* whatsoever, of the growth, produce, or 
‘* manufacture of Asia, Africa, or America, 
‘‘ or any part thereof, be imported into 
‘¢ England, Ireland, or Wales, Islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey, or town of Ber- 
wick upon Tweed, in any other ship or 
‘* ships, vessel or vessels whatsoever, but 
in such as do truly and without fraud bee 
‘“« long only to the people of England or 


a“ 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


- 


a 
- 


‘© Ireland, dominion of Wales, or town ot. 


** Berwick upon Tweed, or of the lands, 
* islands, plantations, or territories, in Asia, 
“ Africa, or America, to his majesty be- 
‘* longing, as the proprietors and right own 
** ers thereof, ”"—-And whereas by an act 
of parliament made in the 12th year of his 
late majesty king Charles II. intitled, “A 
subsidy granted to the king, of Tonnage and 
Poundage, and other sums of money payé- 
ble upon merchandize exported and impor 
ed,” it is declared, that “ No rates can be 
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« jmposed on merchandize imported or 
« exported by subjects or aliens, but by 
“ common consent in parliament.’’—And 
whereas in the preamble of an act of par. 
liament made in the reign of their late ma- 
jesties king William and queen Mary; in- 
titled, “An act declaring the Rights and Li- 
berties of the Subject, and settling the Suc- 
cession Of the Crown,” it is among other 
things declared, ‘‘ ‘That the pretended pow- 
“ er of euspending of laws, or the execu- 
“ tion of laws by regal authority without 
“consent of parliament, is illegal, and 
# that levying money for or to the use of 
“the crown by pretence of prerogative 
“ without grant of parliament, for longer 
“ time, or in other manner than the same 
# is or shall be granted, is illegal.” And 
in pursuance of the same, itis declared 
and enacted in the said act, ‘* That all and 
“ singular the rights and liberties asserted 
“ and claimed in the said declaration, are 
“ the true, ancient, and indubitable rights 
* and liberties of the people of this king- 
“ dom, and shall so be esteemed, allowed, 
“ adjudged, deemed, and taken to be, and 
* that all and every the particulars afore- 
* said shall be firmly and strictly holden 
“and observed, as they are expressed in 
the said declaration, aud all officers and 
“ ministers whatsoever shall serve their ma- 
* jesties and their successors according to 
“ the same in all times to come,”"—And 
whereas the navigation and commerce be- 
tween the people of this kingdom and the 
people of the united states of America, 
have, or ought to have, been carried on ace 
cording to law, and the customs and duties 
arising from the same, have, or ought to 
have been regulated and collected, under 
the authority of sundry acts of parliament 
made in his present majesty’s reign; the 
last of which made in the 47th of his reign, 
did cease and determine on the first of 
June last, And whereas, on the 27th of 
April last, his majesty was advised to pro~ 
rogue the parliament then sitting and two 
days thereafter, without any reason or ne- 
tessity, to dissolve the same by his royal pro- 
clamation, before any act had passed for le- 
galizing the commerce and navigation be- 
tween the people of this kingdom and the 
people of the united states of America; af- 
ler the expiration of the said act, or for au- 
thorizing the collection of the duties and 
customs arising therefrom aft«r the expira- 
tion of the same; and whereas, it would have 
been of material inconvenience to his ma~ 
iesty’s government and to the people of 
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this kingdom, if in consequence of the said 
abrupt, uncalled for, and unprecedented 
dissolution of parliament, without any 
provision fui the continuance of the said 
commerce and navigation, or for the col- 
lection of the said «ixties, the said com- 
merce and navigation had been actually 
interrupted, or the payment of the said du- 
ties actually suspended, and therefore in 
the circumstances to which this kingdom 
had been reduced by the said abrupt disso- 
lution of parliament, it was expedient to 
continue the same, though contrary to law 
and inconsistent with the provisions of sun- 
dry acts of parliament hereinbefore recited. 
And whereas, it is expedient in order to 
prevent so dangerous a practice from 
being drawn into example, that, notwith- 
standing the said violations of law, parti- 
cularly of the act of Charles II, com- 
monly called the Navigation Act, of the act 
made in the 12th year of the same reign, 
for conferring tonnage and poundage on that 
monarch, and of the act made in the first 
of William and Mary, commonly called 
the Billof Rights, a bill of indemnity now be 
passed in favour of all persons, who, since 
the first of June, have been concerned in 
the said illicit commerce and navigation be- 
tween thiskingdom and the said united 
states of America, or in the collection of 
the said illicit duties and customs arising 
therefrom, or who, being bound to prevent 
such illicit practices, have tolerated or con- 
nived at the same.” 

[PROTESTS AGAINST THE AMERICAN 
InpemNity Biiu.}] The following Pro- 
tests were entered against the American 
Indemnity bill : 

“ Dissentient ; lst, Because it ought to 
be shewn on behalf of those whom it is 
proposed to indemnify for a violation of 
the law, not only that their act was neces- 
sary to preserve the public from injury, but 
that this necessity was not induced by 
their fault. In the case on which the 
house has decided, the necessity was créa- 
ted by his majesty’s ministers themselves, 
who advised the dissolution of the last par= 
liament, when the consequence must evi- 
dently be, that the trade and interest of the 
public would suffer material injury, or that 
the power of the crown must be exerted 
against law, and in manifest derogation of 
the common liberty.—2d, Because, if on 
the one hand, the principle of the consti- 
tution requires that the power of dissolu- 
tion should reside in the crown, it is not less 
true, on the other, that the power of par- 
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liament over the public purse, and the 
right of the two houses, exclusively to ad- 
vise his majesty in the making, repealing, 
suspending and altering of laws, is the pro- 
per constitutional cleck upon this preroga- 
tive. But if it be admitted that a disso- 
Jution of parliament is in itself sufficient 
to justify the continuing beyond the term 
fixed by parliament, and by the sole autho- 
rity of the crown, the operation of any 
legislative provision, and particularly of 
an act of Supply, the power of the purse, 
and the legislative functions of both houses, 
would be virtually transferred to the crown, 
and all the securities which the constitution 
has provided for the due administration of 
his majesty’s affairs, and for the property 
and liberty of the whole nation, would be 
utterly invalidated and destroyed.—3d, Be- 
cause at the time of the late dissolution all 
the measures recommended by govern- 
ment having been adopted, all the supplies 
granted, and no difference existing between 
the two houses, or between his majesty 
and his parliament, it is evident that 
there was no urgent political and public 
necessity which could warrant the exposing 
government to an alternative so serious 
and important as that which is the subject of 
the present proceeding.”—Canysrort for 
the two first reaons: ** And moreover, be- 
cause the pretences alledged for the disso- 
lution of parliament, viz. the dismissal of 
the late administration, the discussions 
which arose upon it, and the causes which 
led to it were not, in my judgement, suffi- 
eient to justify those who advised so un- 
usual an exercise of prerogative, together 
with a consequent breach of the law and 
an acknowledged invasion of the rights of 
the subject.—The notion that either on 
the bare removal of a ministry, or in con- 
sequence of motions purporting to crimi- 
nate the advisers of the crown, parliament 
may and ought to be dissolved, has a di- 
rect tendency to subvert the freedom of 
cebate, to break the independent spirit of 
the commons house of parliament, and to 
render that branch of the legislature the 
subservient organ of the minister of the 
day.— Nor can any just plea for an extra- 
ordinary exercise of prerogative and mani- 
fest violation of Jaw be founded on the 
measures projected by the late administra- 
tion in favour of Roman Catholics and 
other dissenters; measures always recon- 
cileable to the true principles of wisdom 
and justice, and now not only imperiously 
ealled for by the exigencies of the times, 





but absolutely necessary to the safety of 
the united empire. Vassa Lu lloLtayp, 
Ross.yw.” 

“ Dissentient; Ist, Because the amend. 
ment to the preamble moved upon the re. 
port was rejected by the house.—2d, Be. 
cause though a bill of Indemnity unques 
tionably implies that the law has been vio. 
lated, and though it was admitted in de. 
bate, that nothing but necessity can possi- 
bly justify the violation of law ; yet the fre. 
quency and facility with which bills of in 
demnity have of late years been granted, 
the sacred nature of the law which has ip 
this instance been transgressed, and the 
circumstances which gave rise to the ne. 
cessity, secned to me to call for some 
more solemn declaration of the consti. 
tutional principles, which by such trans 
gressions of the Jaw are manifestly violated, 
than a simple recital of the necessity of the 
violation, and an immediate and unquali- 
fied indemnity for it, without reference to 
the events which produced that necessity, 
or to the peculiar nature of the illegil mea. 
sure itself.—3d, Because the principles 
which have in this instance been violated 
are so sacred and fundamental in our con- 
stitution, that at all seasons and upon all 
occasions, even if the ground of necessity 
were incontrovertibly proved, it would be- 
come the dignity of the house of lords, and 
would be consistent with that jealous and 
independent spirit, which, where the privis 
leges of the subject are concerned, should 
always charactérize a British parliament, 
scrupulously and auxiously to record, in the 
instrument of indulgence itself, their sense 
of those invaluable rights ; the infringement 
of which nothing but an over-ruling neces 
sity had or could have induced them to 
overlook.—The right by which the subject 
is exempted from all taxes not granted by 
common consent of parliament, has at all 
times been deemed by sound constitutional 
lawyers, and has frequently been recognized 
by parliament itself, to be coeval with the 
frame and constitution of the kingdom, and 
has repeatedlyand solemnly been declared 
and secured by charters of our princes aad 
acts of our legislature-—By the great char: 
ter of our liberties, in the reign of king Jobo, 
no aidorscutage can be levied on the kingdom 
without the consent of the common cou 
cilof the nation. By the statutum de tallagio 
non concedendo*, iu the reign of Edward I. 
First, no tallage or aid can be levied by the 
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king without consent of the archbishops, 
bishops, earls, barons, knights, burgesses, 
and freemen of the commonalty of this 
realm; and asin the frequent remonstrances 
of the parliaments of Edward III.* the 
iealous attachment of our ancestors to this 
{yndamental maxim of our constitution is 
recorded, so in the impeachment, condem! 
nation and punishment of the lord Latimer, 
which took place at the close of that reign t, 
their determination to enforce it is strongly 
exemplified: and at subsequen* and later 
periods of our history the endeavours of 
our forefathers were uniformly, but more 
particularly in the petition of rights in 1627, 
and in the acts of Charles If.f recited in the 
rejected preamble, directed to ‘ae solemn 
recognition and perpetual security of this 
inestimable privilege. And anally, in that 
solemn act of the legislature, commonly 
called the Bill of Rights ||, the levying money 
without consent of parliament, and the 
dispensing with laws, both which practices 
have in this instance occurred, are declared 
andenacted to be illegal.—It seemed, there- 
fore, tome no light or trivial matter, no 
ordinary or indifferent proceeding, to in- 
demnify persons for the violation of such 
fundamental maxims of the constitution, 
and prudence required a solemn and stu- 
dious declaration of the great delicacy and 
importance of the transaction, a precaution 
which the frequency of such bills, and the 
repeated, though, perhaps, unpremedita- 
ted exertions of such illegal authority of 
late years, have in my judgement rendered 
indispensably necessary. 

VassaLL HoLuanpb.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 29. 

[Sierra Leone Company’s Bitt.] 
On the motion for the third reading of this 
bill, 

Mr. Dent rose, and observed, that the 
grants made by parliament to the company 
bad been claimed for the purpose of intro- 
ducing civilization into Africa. The com- 
pany, however, had failed in their projects. 
The sums granted them amounted in all $o 
about 109,000/, This sum, as they had 

#13 Edw. IIL Rot. Parl. §5.¢.13; 14 Edw. 
Ill. stat. 1. cap. 21; 14 Edw, IIL. stat. 2. cap. 1; 
IT Edw. 111. Rot, Parl. § 28; 21 Edw. III. Rot. 
Parl, § 11, 16; 25 Edw. III. Rot. Parl. § 12; 
36 Edw. WI, Rot. Parl. § 18; 36 Edw. IIL. 
cap, 11, + 50 Edw. III. Rot. Parl § 20, 28. 
fo Ce I. cap. 2; 16 Car. I. cap.8; 12 Car. 


L cap, 4, \} 1 Gul. et Mar, sess. 2. 
Cap, 2. * 
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not executed the purpose for which it was 
granted, ought now to be refunded ; for he 
did not think that parliament should be 
made to pay for the fanciful notions of any 
set of men. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that when gentle- 
men spoke of the sums of money that had 
been voted to the Sierra Leone company, 
they should consider that a great propor- 
tion of those sums were paid to support 
those men whom government must other- 
wise have been at the expense of support- 
ing. The first class of those men were 
the blacks, who had served with the 
British army in the contest with America, 
and after that contest had been sent into 
Nova Scotia. Having sent a memorial to 
the government, complaining of the cold- 
ness of the climate to which they were 
sent, the government applied to the Sierra 
Leope company, to admit them into a co- 
lony much more congenial to their consti- 
tutions than the climate of Nova Scotia 
was. I'he company then accepted, in the first 
place, of nearly 1000 Nova-Scotia blacks, 
which government must, otherwise, have 
been at the expence of maintaining. After- 
wards, when it became an object of policy 
to expel the Maroons from the island of 
Jamaica, government again applied to the’ 
company to take them, and they most un- 
willingly accepted of 5 or 6 hundred of these 
men. Thcse 1500 men, who otherwise 
would have been chargeable to the govern- 
ment, had been maintained by the company 
for a considerable number of years; and 
he haped that it would be taken into the 
account, when the aids were mentioned 
which the company had received from go- 
vernment. The reason of the failure of 
the company in its principal objects was 
the continuance of the slave trade, which 
they had on the best ground calculated 
would have been abolished many years 
ago. Still, however, in the end, he trusted 
this colony would produce the happiest ef- 
fects in the civilization of mankind. Like 
all other colonies, it had great difficulties to 
encounter in its outset; but he trusted it 
had taken deep root, and would be the 
means Of civilizing a considerable portion 
of Africa. These higher objects ought 
not to be lost sight of, Those who thought 
most highly of the West-India colonies 
ought to be the best friends of this settle- 
ment, for they must be convinced that this 
country Owed a great debt to Africa. 

Mr. Eden allowed that the object of the 
company had in a great measure failed; 
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but the question was, what was the cheap- 
est mode of maintaining the Nova-Scotians 
and Maroons which must be a charge on 
government? It would be cheaper to 
maintain them where they were than to re- 
move them to any other place. He rested 
his assent to the bill on that ground, for 
he did not expect much froim the project 
of civilization. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that if his hon. 
friend would consider the real circumstan- 
ces of the case, he must be convinced, 
that if the projects of the company for pro- 
m ting civilization had not been more ex- 
te sive, it was because the views under 
which they were formed had been de- 
feated, by parliament not having sooner ef- 
fected the abolition of the slave trade, and he 
thought it was highly unreasonable to talk of 
calling on the company fora reimbursement 
of the sums advanced to them, without at 
the same time giving them credit for the 
maintenance of the Maroons and Nova- 
Scotians, entirely defrayed by them, and 
which otherwise must have been defrayed 
from the public purse. 

Mr. Fuller said, that he always conceived 
the sums of money advanced by government 
to the Sierra Leone companyas done entirely 
with a view to conciliate the support of a cer- 
tain description of gentlemen within these 
walls, and he thought it impossible for the 
committee of finance to overlook so flagrant 
a waste of the public money, without recom- 
mending that the reimbursement should be 
made by the company, which he thought 
should be done amongst the wealthy 
bankers and merchants who composed 
that company. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that unless the com- 
pany had taken the Nova-Scotians and 
Maroons, the country must have paid 
26,000/. annually for their maintenance. 
If, therefore, the money received by the 
company was to be refunded, they would 
be entitled to come with their bill for the 
maintenance of these people. 

Lord H. Petty supported the same prin- 
ciple, and considered the government 
bound to continue its protection to the 
black inhabitants of Sierra Leone, whom it 
would be the most cruel injustice to aban- 
don, after the fidelity and attachment they 
had manifested to the British government. 

. Mr. H. Thornton said, that he wished the 
house to understand in what sense he con- 
sidered the undertaking at Sierra Leone to 
have answered, and in what sense not to 
have answered; siuce it was important 





that just sentiments should be entertained 
in respect to the great subject of African 
civilization. The company had been ingij. 
tuted at a period, as they had imagined, of 
profound peace, andstrong hopes had beep 
entertained of an early abolition of the 
slave trade. In both these points they had 
been remarkably disappointed. Another 
great cause, however, of the disappoint. 
ment of their original plans, had been the 
introduction of a very great and untoward 
body of NovaeScotians into this colany, 

whom a completely new character had 
been given to the undertaking. No less than 
11 or 1200 colonists being received into 
the settlement, it had become the primary 
duty to provide for their maintenance and 
well-being, and a most heavy charge had 
been the consequence. The idea of estas 
blishing a considerable trade with the inte. 
rior, which was one part of the original inten 
tion, had, partly through the causes which 
he had mentioned, and partly througha 
war with the natives, been relinquished; 
the idea of profit ta the proprietors, if en 
tertained by any of them, had vanished; 
the hope of making great and early progress 
in civilizing the surrounding ‘natives had 
also been disappointed ; still, however, he 
had the satisfaction of saying, that both the 
Nova-Scotians and the Maroons, amount- 
ing to 11 or 1200, had gradually improved 
in character, and that there now, there. 
fore, existed a body of colonists on the coast 
of Africa, speaking the English language, 
attached to the English people, advancing 
in civilization and .morals, and increasing 
in numbers, from whom, undoubtedly, and 
from whose children, this country might 
hope to derive substantial advantages, 
Some foundation at least had been laid, 
on which the government might build if 
they should think proper, and if circume 
stances should favour. The colony, ashe 
thought, in whatever sense it might be said 
to have failed, had afforded proof of the 
practicability of civilizing Africa. What 
were the great inipediments to the improvee 
ments of a country? Either something, 
first, in the climate ; or, secondly, in the 
soil; or, thirdly, in the character of the ine 
habitants. ‘The climate of Sierra Leone 
had now been shewn by experience to be 
about as good as that of other tropical 
countries. The soil had proved in many 
parts of it highly favourable to tropical 
produce. A very good and a new species 
of coffee had been found naturally to grow 
there, and most other articles, cultivated @ 
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the West Indies, were indigenous. Natives 
also had been willing to work as free la- 
pourers, and at reasonable rates. In no 
one of these respects was there any insu- 
perable obstacle to civilization. This coun- 
try, moreover, was expressly bound to 
take charge of the Maroons, and to bear 
the expence of providing for them, by the 
terms on which the Sierra Leone company 
had received them, and the Nova-Scotians 
had also some claim to consideration. 
Sierra Leone, indeed, now assumed nearly 
thesame character as various other African 
forts to which parliament had been used to 
grant from 20,000/. to 30,000/. per annum. 
It would be, therefore, for the government 
to consider how many and which of these- 
veral forts they would maintain, and he be- 
lieved that they would find many circum- 
stances to favour the maintenance among 
others of the Sierra Leone settlement. He 
had himself long wisned to see this colony 
transferred to government, having been 
very unwilling to come annually to parlia- 
ment for the grant of a sum, of which he, 
as one of the directors, was to be the dis- 
penser, and of which some gentlemen were 
every year questioning the propriety. The 
grant was now about to cease, and it would 
be for the parliament and the government 
to act hereafter as might, under all the cir- 
cumstances, appear expedient.—The bill 
was then passed. 

[CoMPLAINT RESPECTING THE POOLE 
Writ.] Colonel Wood presented a peti- 
tionon behalf of W. Spurrier, who was 
committed into the custody of the se:jeant 
atarms, for his conduct on the subject of 
the Poole Writ; stating that he had been 
guilty of a breach of the privilege of the 
house, and thereby incurred its serious 
displeasure ; and being now fully sensible 
of his misconduct, most humbly begged 
pardon for it, and he threw himself on the 
mercy of the house, humbly hoping that 
this his contrition might be accepted, and 
that the house would forgive him, &c. 
The petition being read, colonel Wood 
moved, that the petitioner be brought to 
the bar to-morrow, in order to be discharged. 
_ The Secretary at War called the atten- 
tion of the house to the case, The peti- 
tioner had kept possession of the writ for 
W7 days. His son was at first a candidate, 
and then another in his interest, so that he 
had very interested motives on this occa- 
sion, He acted with a view of turning the 
tlection in favour of his family. He had 
*0 wish to prevent the lenity of the house 





being extended to this gentleman, but this 
wasa very bad example. He trusted some 
provision would be made to prevent a re« 
currence of the offence. ' 

Mr. Fuller agreed in the sentiments of 
the right hon. baronet. 

Mr. W. Smith thought this case more 
serious in its nature than that of Mr. Brun- 
drett; the one being a mere agent, the 
other a sort of principal in misconduct. 
This gentleman stated, that he paid 30 
guineas for having the writ, and that his 
object was only to keep it in safe custody. 
It was impossible to credit this assertion. 
There had hardly ever been so bad a case 
as this before the house, upon a subject of 
this nature, although there was one about 
40 years ago something like it. He wished 
a stop to be put to such practices in future. 
He would not oppose any lenity which 
gentlemen wished to shew in this instance, 
but the case was really a serious one. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
the offence of the petitioner to be serious, 
but he could not help wishing that the hon.. 
gent. who spoke last had expressed his dis- 
approbation of it when the case of Mr. 
Brundrett was before the house, when no- 
thing but lenity was talked of on that side 
of the house. He had no objection to a 
parliamentary enactment to prevent such 
practices in future, but he saw no particu 
iar reacon for being rigorous in this case. 

Mr. Rose said, he should certainly feel 
himself disposed to inflict a more severe 
degree of punishment both on Brundrett 
and Spurrier, had he not been well as- 
sured that a bill was about to be brought 
into parliament, that would prevent such 
shameful and abusive practices. Itshould 
be enacted, that as soon as the clerk of 
the crown had made out the writs, they 
should be immediately transmitted by post 
to the different sheriffs, under a certain 
penalty. 

Lord H. Petty thought the house justi- 
fied in the lenity it shewed on the last oc- 
casion when the subject was discussed, nor 
had he any objection to the lenity now pro« 
posed. He wished the house to proceed to 
the immediate adoption of some measure to 
prevent this mischief in future. 

Mr. Barham admitted the impropriety of 
the practice in which this petitioner was 
concerned ; but reminded the house that 
too many of its own members were inti- 
mately acquainted with, if not implicated 
in something of the same kind; but he 
wished the house to stand well with the 
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public, which it would never do by wreak- 
lug its vengeance on an individual, for doing 
only that. which was well known to attaci: 
to others, and had so long passed unno- 
ticed. If the house wished to continue in 
possession of the public confidence, and 
without it the country could not be saved, 
it would not berigorous upon an individual 
for that sort of conduct which although 
reprobated in the house, was too often prac- 
tised out of it. If members wished to be 
strict in this business, let them begin with 
themselves. He made these general obser- 
vations from bis feelings, without reference 
to any individual : of Mr. Spurrier he knew 
nothing; had never spoken to him, but he 
Joved an impartial administration of justice. 

Mr. Pole Carew cautioned the house 
as to attempts to remedy this evil, and re- 
minded it of the fate of former efforts of 
that kind. 

Mr. Bingham expressed himself ex- 
tremely glad at the levity of the punish- 
ment that was inflicted on the prisoner, 
und the more especially, when he consider- 
ed the character of that high tribunal be- 
fore whom the prisoner stood; they were 
both the judges aud the jury in the case, 
and they acted worthy of their high cha- 
racter in administering justice with mercy. 

Mr. Lushington moved an amendment, 
that instead of the petitioner being brought 
up to-morrow, he should be brought up to- 
morrow se’nnight. 

Mr. S. Thornton thought this case the 
most extraordinary he had heard of in the 
course of the 24 years he had satin partia- 
ment. He should vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Windham thought rigour the less ne- 
cessary in this case, as the house was about 
to provide a remedy agaiust this evil occur- 
ring in future: for the great object of pu- 
- hishment was the prevention of crimes. 

Mr. Wilberforce was disposed to vote for 
the more severe punishment, on account 
of the answer which the petitioner gave to 
the house yesterday ; but-on account of his 
age and infirmity, he should not oppose 
any lenity whieh might be proposed to be 
shewn to him. 

Mr. Lockhart thought the house had 
been somewhat remiss in not promulgating 
the law upon this subject, and was there- 
fore disposed to be lenient in the present 
iustance.- The house then divided. For 
the originel motion 45; for the amends 
ment 29 ; majority 16. 

[Vaccine IxnocuLation : — REWARD 
to Da. Jenxen.] ‘The house having re- 
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solved itself into a committee of supply, 
The Chancellor of the -Exchequer rose to 
call the attention of the committee to the 
Report of the Royal College of Physicians, 
respecting the mode discovered by Dr, Jen, 
ner, of preventing the small-pox, the ‘seve. 
rest infliction, as a disease, to which man. 
kind was subject. Whatever might have 
been the origin of the discovery, it had 
never been known, oefore that gentleman 
made it public, that the Vaccine disease 
could be communicated by inoculation, 
If that discovery should prevent the small. 
pox, it was hardly possible to characterize 
its value in terms too strong. When the com. 
mittee considered the advantages that had 
already resulted from it, and that would in 
future result from it, when the prejudice 
that existed against it should subside, he 
was sure the committee would not consider 
the proposition he meant to make extravas 
gant, but liberal and just to the individual, 
Nothing was so difficult as to fix upon any 
standard, whereby to measure what should 
be the grant of tbat house upon such an 
occasion. ‘The subject had been under 
the consideration of parliament some years 
since, but then there had not been time to 
satisfy the house of the value of the disco- 
very, and therefore only 10,000/. had 
been voted to Dr. Jenner, instead of 
20,000/. which his friends had proposed, 
The enquiry that had been recently madey 
was perfectly satisfactory to his mind, and 
consequently he proposed to move a grant 
of i0,000/. which, with the sum already 
granted tou Dr. Jenner, would amount to 
the sum originally proposed by his friends 
to be voted to him. It was unneces 
sary for him to urge any more arguments 
in support of his proposition, to those 
who had read the Report. If they 
assuined, that the inoculation for the 
small-pox was a benefit to mankind, 
they might then be able to estimate how 
much greater a benefit this discovery was, 
which, as appeared by the report, was @ 
certain security against the small-pox. 
appeared, that of those who had that disease 
naturally, one in six died, whilst of those 
inoculated for that disease, only one in 
300 died. But of 164,381 cases of persons 
vaccinated, only three had died, which 
made the mortality only one in 54,741. It 
would be impossible after that statement, t0 
represent more favourably the advantages 
of the discovery. And when the deaths 
and all the cases of inconvenience that had 
occurred, in that number of cases were 
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taken together, they amounted to 179 only 
gat ofthe 164,381, which was an infinitely 
smaller proportion than the actual morta 
lity by the inoculation for the small-pox. 
But it was not this country alone that was 
benefited by the discovery, fhe whole 
world participated in the advantages re- 
sulting from it. An objection might be 
made to tbe utility of the discovery, be- 
cause it tended to increase population, 
bit he should prefer the principles of prac- 
tical humanity, in preserving life where it 
existed, to the encouragement of those 
checks mentioned by Mr. Malthus, where+ 
ty population might be kept down. It 
they were to go into a calculation of the 
number of lives that had been saved by the 
discovery, and the expence to the public 
wared by the diminution of the number 
of persous in the hospitals, they might 
have a mean of estimating the advantages of 
this important discovery. On ali these 
grounds, he would move the committee, 
“That asum, not exceeding 10,000/. be 
granted to liis majesty, to be paid to doctor 
Edward Jenner, as afurther reward for pro- 
malgating hisdiscovery of the Vaccine Ino- 
culation, by which a mild, efficacious, and 
not contagious mode of superseding that 
dreadful malady the Small-Pox is esta- 
blished ; and that the same be issued and 
paid without any fee or other deduction 
whatsoever.” 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre declared it was with 
extreme regret he opposed the motion. 
He entertained for Dr. Jeuner the most 
sincere respect, yet he could not think that 
this was a period for disposing of 10,0001. 
where it appeared hy the Report of the 
college of physicians, which shewed that 
in. 50 or GO instances, at least, the plan had 
not succeeded, that, at the least, it was not 
infallible. ‘The late period of the session, 
when so many members were necessarily 
out of town, was also a sufticient reason 
with him for withholding bis approbation 
tothe proposed motion. It had been said 
that Dr. Jenner had discovered the inven- 
‘tion for which a reward was now sought to 
beconferred. He begged, however, to state 
that a similar practice had been enter. 
tained in Dorsetshire since the year 1777. 

Lord H. Petty contended, that infallibi- 
lity ought not to be made the teat of great 
discoveries, which ought ratber to be esti. 
mited by general averages. He was dis- 
pored to go farther than the right hon. 
chancellor of the exchequer, though he 
thould nottake upon him to make any spe- 
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cific proposition to the comimittee. There 
was nv standatd, whereby a great pub- 
lic discovery could be estimated, that would 
not emhatice the value of Dr. Jenner’s 
discovery, if tried by it. If consider< 
ed with reference to the national benes 
fits resulting from it—to the advantages 
that he might have derived from his disco- 
very; if he bad not published it to the 
world-to the effect it had in raising the 
fame, the hotigur, and the character of the 
country—there was tio standard. for esti« 
mating the merit of any public discovery 
under which Dr. Jenner would. not-have 
peculiar claim upon the gratitude and libe- 
rality of the -bouse. It apperted by the 
Report; that the deaths by the small-pox 
had increased since the discovery; and 
though he should not wish to use any com- 
pulsion, or to interfere with the liberty 
that all persons should have; to act as they 
thought most adviseable fur their own 
health, or for that of their family, still he 
was of opinion, that persons who preferred 
‘the inoculation far the small-pox, should 
not be allowed to endanger the health of 
others. Such persons, in lis opinion, ought 
to be confined to their houses whilst affected 
by the disease, and not suffered to spread 
infection thtough the community, If any 
proof were wanted. of the value of the 
discovery, it would be found: in the ready 
reception which it had met with from all 
nations, even the least enlightened of Asia, 
where prejudices were most deeply rooted: 
It was highly gratifying too to witness the 
zeal with which the gentlemen of the medi- 
cal profession; not only in the metropolis; 
but in all parts of the country, had promo- 
tted the interests of humanity, by adopting 
and acting upon this important discovery. 
General Tgréeton bore testiniony tothe 
value of thediscovery, from the sumber 
of the military whose lives had been saved 
by its It was, besides, an important cir- 
cumstance, that the troops on yecovery 
might leave their barracks, and others suc- 
ceed them without any danger of infection. 
Military men were satd to be nrost ford of 
praising great conquerors; but, ia his opi- 
pion, this gentleman who gavedthe lives 
of millions, was entitled to more. praise 
than the most successful conqueror. 
Mr. Sturges, Bourne concarred entitely 
with the noble lord; in the whole of what he 
had advanced, but most particularly so in 
the necegsity there was for the adoption of 
some leyislative measure, to prevent per- 
sons from bringing intentionally infectious 
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diseases into large and populous cities and 
towns, which ‘must be-the case in again in- 
troducing the inoculation for the small- 
pox: He had.been informed it was the 
practice of the Small-pox Hospital, to ino- 
culate out-patients, and that those persons, 
$o inoculated, were obliged to pass from 
their‘several lodgings*and places of abode, 
two or three times a weék, ‘in order to be 
examined at the hospital, than which no- 
thing could, in his mind, be more calcula- 
ted to disseminate infection, and to spread 
the ravages of that dreadful and malignant’ 
disorder.’ He hoped, therefore, some le- 
gislative measure would soon be adopted 
on that subject. As to the motion now 
under the consideration of the committee, 
it had-his hearty concurrence. 
Mr.’Hawkins Browne said, he believed 
his hon: friend was not correct in what he 
had stated as to the Small-pox Hospital. 
He was not prepared at the moment to 
speak decisivély on the subject, but he 
believed, though it had formerly been the 
practice of the Small-pox Hospital to ino- 
culate out-door patients, they had not done 
so lately.» He was one of the governors of 
that hospital, and he knew they were very 
favourable to the practice of vaccination, 
If, however, what had been. stated by his 
hon. friend were true, it would certainly 
deserve the consideration of the house to 
put a stop to such injurious proceedings. 
He thought, however, there had not been 
sufficient: notice ‘taken of one point, viz. 
that this mode of inoculation was not subject 
to infection, and that therefore itiwas not 
liable to the serious objections made against 
inoculation for the small-pox. When this 
subject was formerly before the house, he 
had voted for the smaller sum; but he did 
not mean thereby to vonfine bimself to it, 
in ease the discovery should be found to be 
attended with those ‘advantages which bad 
since been*found-to result from-it; and he 
had no doubt itv his mind, but if the then 
chancellor of the. exéhequer (Mr. Pitt) were 
now alive,’ and jh that high office, he 
would ‘now vote for the additional sum, 
though*lie’also-had then opposed it. He 
could ‘wish‘this motion to be-amended by 
the instftion of the words, ‘ that this mode 
of inoctitatitn was not liable to infection.” 
Mr. Sturges Bourne said, in: answer to 
the last ‘hon; gent. that he could ‘assure 
the committee he was correct in what he 
had stated as'to the Small-pox Hospital, 
which ‘he shewed by a statemept of: their 
own, by Which it appeared they bad inecu-| 
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lated 2245 persons ina year. In havirigdong 
this, he meant no imputation on them op 
‘the contrary, he believed, as his hon: friend 
who spoke last had very truly mentioned, 
that the governors and professors were fs 
vourable to ,vaccination, and he hoped 


they would themselves put an end to the | 


practice of inoculating out-patients, and 
thereby prevent the necessity of any legis 
lative measure asto them. 
Mr. Morris said, the great merit of thit 
discovery was, that it exterminated the 
disease, whereas al] other modes of inocue 
lation increased it, by being liable to: infec 
tion, and it, had been indisputably proved, 
that since inoculation there had been morg 
deaths than beforeit. He thought thesum 
proposed was too small, Dr. Jenner hadde 
dicated his whole time to it, and had he 
not succeeded, bis name would have been 
a bye-word among the people, and among 
those of his own profession in particular, 
He thought that he deserved from the coun 
try which he had so much benefited, a sum 
of money that would enable him to live in 
a state of ease, affluence, and independence, 
for the remainder of his days. He should 
therefore propose, as an amendment, that 
instead of the words 10,000/. those of 
20,000/. be inserted. He assured the house; 
‘that though he had spoken warmly on the 
subject, he .was not at all acquainted with 
Dr. Jenner, nor any of his immediate com 
nexions, but was actuated by a thorough 
conviction in his own mind that the doctor 
was fully entitled to this additional remu- 
neration. The hon. and learned gent. con 
cluded by moving his amendment. 
Sir John Sebright most cordially seconded 
the motion. 
Mr. Herbert spoke in favour of the amend- 
ment. He said, he thought, in such a cast 
as this, the house should have regard to 
what had been done in former cases of ori- 
ginal discoveries. » In that of the discovery 
of the longitude, they had offered 20,000/, 
and he was of opivion, that for a more ex 
tensive and more acvantageous discovery, 
they should rot think of voting a lesser sum. 
Mr... Wilberforce said, he was one of those 
who, on a former occasion, had voted’ fot 
the lesser sum, because-he wislied, ‘as fat 
as they were compatible, to act at the 
same time-on ‘the principles of literalily 
andcconomy. An hon. gent. had said, that 
this differed from all other discoveries, be 
cause it came out at once matured 
ripe for practice; this he believed toibe 
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padvassured him, that hehad received a sible to be so, without incurring consider- 

icular account of this discovery from|able expence. This annuity, in addition 
Dr. Jenner 10 years before he made it]to the sum originally moved for this even- 
known to the public ; which shewed thatjing, would enable him to enjoy, through 
he had not suffered bimself to be hurried | life, his country’s grateful sense of the be- 
on by any private advantage, but bad{nefits derived from his labours. and his ta- 
wisely deferred bringing it forward. till it|lents. Hehad, by dedicating so much of his 
was in a state which was. susceptible of| time to divulging his discovery in the most 
immediate and general practice. If he} extensive way,Jost his practice at Glouces- 
had brought it out for his own private ad-|ter and at Cheltenham; and-he begged 
vantage, he might unquestionably bave | gentlemen to recollect, that when this sab- 
made a fortune by it; but he was dbove|ject was formerly before the. hquse, it had 
such self-interested considerations, and, | been said that Dr. Jenner would be able: to 
from the first publication of it, he was al-}compensate himself by his practice ; but 
ways desirous to instruct every practitioner | the contrary had actually been the fact, and 
how to proceed with the best prospect of} he had made the practice.so universally 
guccess. Dr. Jenner himselfhad never ex- | and soclearly known, that he was frequently 
perienced any failure in his practice, | less consulted in town than. many others. 
though others had; but that was not to} Dr. Jenner generally attended his (Mr. Wil- 
be wondered at, when it was considered | berforce’s) children; but on one or two 
what vast numbers of apothecaries and | occasions, when there was thought a neces- 
other practitioners there were throughout | sity of applying for medical assistance, and 
the ‘country, and how very different and| Dr, Jenner was not immediately in the 
unequal their abilities in the profession, | way, he had instantly sent to another -per- 
‘Dr. Jenner had thrown the discovery at}son, withopt any apprehénsion of his -not 
once before the public, which had rapidly | being completely acquainted with the whole 
been conveyed to all countries, and, from | system. Under these circumstances, he would 
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the simplicity and perspicuity of the pro- 
cess recommended by him, in the short 
space of ten, years, it had been spread to all 
arts of the habitable globe. It had made 
its way, and was universally adopted in 
Turkey, in the East Indies, and ‘the im- 
mensely extensive territories of China; in 
all which it had met with the most unex- 


vote for the larger sum, -but should prefer 
his own plan of an annuity. bigest, ea 
Mr. Windham approved highly of the 
system of vaccination. Although no coun- 
try could. give too much as a reward -for 
such a benefit, yet there ought: to-be li- 
mits. In the present case, it -was the mis- 
fortune of the inventor, that the extent and 


value of his discovery was so great, because 
the magnitude of that: extent and. value 
rendered it difficult to determine how-much 
he merited. He.should vote for the larger 
sum of 20,000/.and principally from taking 
a view of the subject totally neglected-by 
those who had spoken before: him. «These 
right hom. members had forgotten that the 
tendency of the vaccive inoculation was 
to exterminate the smal]l-pox completely, 
and thus to. free: mankind: from the: most 
dreadful scourge inflicted by the. hand of 
Lleaven. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it material to state, that an annuity could 
not be. voted without the previous form of 
a committee of the whole house, or with- 
out a message from his-‘majesty. Under 
every. consideration of the subject, he 
thought the sum originally proposed was 
just what ought to be voted. He commend- 
ed the care taken by the Speaker to dissée- 
minate the conviction of the established 
authenticity of this discovery, by causing a= 


ampled. success, and had saved the lives of 
millions of people in those various popu- 
lous countries. If Dr. Jenner had acted 
thus generously and thrown himself on the 
liberality of the public, he ought. to be re- 
warded; and that such reward might be 
commensurate to his. merit, he should 
be for the larger sum,. and support the 
amendment ; but, if it should meet the 
approbation of the committee, he owned 
he would rather prefer a farther amend- 
ment of his own, and propose, that: an an- 
nuity. of 1000/. should be voted, in addition 
to'the sum of 10,000/. in the original mo- 
tion of that evening. His reason for. this 
was, that in consequence of this. discovery 
having become 60 universally known and 
adopted, Dr. Jenner had become a person 
ofgreat fame and character abroad. No 
man was so much or so speedily enquired 
for by foreigners, on their arrival in this 
Country ; no man more sought alter. He. 
Was, of course, under the necessity of 
being accessible to them ; and it was impos- 
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extraordinary number of copies of the re- 
port of the college of physicians to be 
printed, and to he judiciously distributed 
through the country, He again defended 
the originally proposed vote, as most rea- 
sobable atid‘proper. © °° 7) 
"Mr. W. Smith thought, that in order to 
constitute the grant or reward, ‘the expen- 
ces Dr. Jennet had been at ought to be 
previously paid. Dr. Jenner coald prove, 
that he had expended ‘more than the ori- 
ginal sum voted to him, in propagating the 
discovery, before the vote had passed. 
He cited from a Madrid gazette of October 
last, an account of the honours done to a 
medical person, sent to communicate the 
vaccine imoculation in all the foreign pos- 
sessions of Spain, upon his return from his 
mission. He cited’ reports from various 
parts of the world, stating the suecess of 
vaccination, particularly in our Indian pos- 
sessions. He trusted that under these 
cireumstances, the larger reward would be 
woted, ‘' | ee re oo te ' a ees ieee 

Mr. Whitbread maintained the propriety 
of voting the larger sum. He’ was the 
more particularly interested in recommend- 
ing this. discovery to remuneration, as it 
had contributed -infinitely to the relief of 
tle poor, in whose cause he was now par- 
ticularly engaged. If this opportunity of 
conferring an “adequate réward should be 
passed by, it would never return.” 

Mr. Fuller also supported the enlarged 
motion. He thought something ought to 
be done to prevent inoculation for the 
small-pox, otherwise the discovery would 
not have its full effect. * 

' After a few words in support of the 
Aarget grant, from Mr. Baring, Mr. Rose 
jun. and sir C. Pole, the house’ divided: 
‘For the Jarger grant 60; For the smaller 
47; Majofity19.°°° © oo ta" 

- £Poor Retrer Brii.] Mr. Whitbread 
moved the order of the day for going into 
a committee‘on'the Poor’s Relief bill.— 
On the clause relating’ to Settlement, acon- 
versation took place between Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Faller, Mr. Calvert, 
Mr. D. Giddy, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Pole 
Carew, Mr. Rose, Mr. S. Bourne, and the 
toliciter-General, **** 0" 

Mr. S. Bourne proposed that the blank 
should be filled up wit the words * ten 
years,” instead of “ five. 

Mr. Whitiveal was willing to admit the 
introduction of ** seven years.”"—A divi- 

ion ensued ; for the ten years 32, against 
31 25; majority 7. aise 


Mr. W. Smith moved for the admission 
into the clause of a proviso that it should 
not extend to Norwich. me 

After some observations by Mr. Whit, 
bread, this motion was negatived withouta 
division.—A long discussion then took 
place on the question, “ that the above 
clause so ameuded, stand part of the bill;” 
which terminated in a division: For the 
clause 23 ; against it 30; majority 7, 

Mr. Whitbread then declared his jntep. 
tion of abandoning the bill for the presept 
session, and the chairman left the chair, _ 

HOUSE OF LORDs. 
Thursday, July 30. 

{[Miyptes.] The Irish Insurrection bill 
went through the committee, and was te, 
ported. Lord Kingston rose to observe, 
that he felt it incumbent on him to takeno. 
tice of a misrepresentation which had gone 
abroad in a morning paper, of the few te 
marks he had made in the course of the 
debate on the second reading of the Irish 
Insurrection bill, As he did pot imagine 
such a misrepresentation could be inten 
tional, he should take no advantage of any 
privilege the house might possess of calling 
the printer to the bar, but he wished it 
be understood, that he meant not the least 
disrespect to the magistrates of the county 
of Sligo. What he pointed to was, the 
case of a person in the county of Wexford, 
who, during the late rebellion in Ireland, . 
had a halter round his neck, and was a 


tually on the point of bring hanged, ~ 


HOUSE. QF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 30. 

[ComPLAINT RESPECTING THE PooLs 
Wait.}] Mr. William Spurrier, on the mo 
tion of colonel Wood, was brought to the bar, 
where he réceived the following reprimand 
from the Speaker, and was ordered to be 
discharged out of custody, paying his fees: 
William Spurrier ; Complaint haying 
‘‘ been made, that the execution of the 
“ last writ of election for the town and 
“ county of the town of Poole had been 
unduly delayed, several persons have 
been examined at the bar of this house 
touching that transaction, and by their 
evidence the writ has been traced into 
your hands. Upon your own examine 
tion it has appeared, although not with 
out many endeayours at concealment 
your part, that you procured. the wrt 
“« and detained it for a Jong period of time, 
“ from motives of undue favour and pal 
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“ tiality, to the hindrance of that election, 
# and in breach of the privileges. of this 
“house. That such misconduct might 
* not go altogether unpunished, you were 
4 thereupon committed to the custody. of 
“the serjeant at arms; and if this house 
has forborne, upon this occasion, to 
“ press upon you with any greater seve- 
“ rity, it has not been because it deemed 
“ your offence to be light or venial; but 
“ because, having in its contemplation to 
# prevent the like offence in future by 
“ other measures, it has thought that 
* any further severity of punishment in 
“ your instance, for the purpose of exam- 
# ple, was become unnecessary. And now, 
#* your petition having shewn that you en- 
# tertain a proper sense of your‘own mis- 
“ conduct, this house has, in compliance 


* with its prayer, directed that you be dis-. 


“ charged; and you are discharged accord- 
« ingly.” —The above reprimand was order- 
ed, em. con,, to be entered in the journals. 
{East-Inp1a Compan y’s BonDs Bix1.] 
Qnithe motion for the third reading of this 
bill, 

_ Mr, Creevey said, when he formerly ex- 
pressed a wish that the further progress in 
this bill should be postponed, he did so 
because the necessary accounts were not 
then all on the table. They had since been 
produced, and they were by no means cal- 
culated to satisfy him, tuat the company 
had any prospect of being able to produce 
arevenue which should at any time greatly 
exceed their expenditure, or. such as would 
enable them to provide for the payment of 
these Bonds. It appeared to him, that 
there was even on the accounts 1805-6, a 
deficiency of 2,000,000/. He had heard 
au hon, member, adirector of the company, 
(Mr. Graut) talk of a residue of nearly 
1,000,000/. He saw, indeed, on looking 
into the accounts, a balance in one place 
of 600,000/. but in this view of the case, 
the interest of the debts due by the com- 
pany were not provided for. Calculating 
oo this and the other expences, there was 
adeficiency for the year 18@5-6 of nearly 
two millions, and for the preceding year of 
1,000,000/. He was therefore more than 
fver confirmed in the opinion, that there 
Was an impossibility in supposing that the 
company could ever bave a net surplus 
revenue, or should ever be able to provide 
for their debts abroad and at home. As, 
however, it was admitted by the hon. di. 
féctor and by the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, that no claim could lie against the 


'public on. account.of the bonds-now to be. 
issued, or any other debts of the company ; 
and as it. was understood that an enquiry 
into the state of the company’s affairs was 
to take place early in the next session, if 
the East-India company could borrow mo- 
ney in the way proposed, he should aot 
object to it. 

Mr. R. Dundas contended, that by pro- 
perly analysing the accounts on the table, 
the hon. member would have found that 
the accounts for 1805-6, instead of a defi- 
ciency, produced a ‘surplus of 800,000/. ; 
and by a necessary attention to the ex- 
penditure, he had no doubt.it would pro- 
duce such a surplus as would be,sufficient 
for a speedy liquidation of their debts. 

Lord Folkestone declared, from all the 
attention he had been able to. pay.to the 
subject, that the deduction drawn by his 
hon. friend (Mr. Creeyey), not that.of the 
right hon. gent. opposite, was correct. 

General Tarleton said, he had it in charge 
from his Constituents to oppose the bill ; 
and particularly to. oppose the renewal of 
the company’s exclusive charter ; which, 
when it came before the house, he should 
feel it his duty to do. 

Mr. Whitbread thought that, the-weight 
of testimony was at present, against the 
company. If, however, an hon. member 
of the board of controul (Mr. Johnstone), 
whom he now saw in his place, would join 
his testimony to that of the gentleman at the 
head of the board, as to the state of the 
company’s affairs, and the probability of a 
favourable issue, he should be: satisfied ; at 
least it would go far to make him credit 
the statement of the right hon. gent.(Mr. R. 
Dundas.)—The bill was then read. a third 
time. On’ the question that. the bill do 
pass, Mr. W, said, that observing the hon, 
gent. to whom he alluded, had preserved a 
determined silence, he must object to the 
passing of the bill. © 

Mr. Johnstone felt himself extremely flat- 
tered by the appeal made to him by the 
hon. gent. opposite. Gentlemen, how- 
ever, would recollect that he had always 
been impressed with a gloomy opinion on 
this subject. .He confessed he did not at. 
this moment look to the future situation 
of the company with a sanguine eye. By 
prudence and economy, he thought much 
might, be done; but the company ought 
not, and could not, expect a great addi- 
tional revenue.. As much was already 
drawn from their territories, as could be 
expected, It was therefore to economy 
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principally they were to look for a change 
im their affairs. As to the support to.be 
given to the inclination of his constituents, 
ten years hence, by the hon. general (Tarle- 
ton), he eould only say, be hoped the hon. 
general’ would, at the expiration of that 
period, continue their representative. But 
at the same time, he had no hesitation in 
declaring it to be his fixed opinion, that the 
preservation of our empire in that quarter 
of the globe depended on the préservation 
of the company. 

"Phe following will be found a more cor- 
yect report of the ch of Mr. Grant, on 
the second reading of this bill, than the 

one piven at p. 833. 

' Mr. Grant,inreply to Mr. Creevey,said be 
had often, when Indian subjects were before 
the house,expressed his readiness to go intoa 
full investigation of those subjects, and of 
the company’s affairs, provided only that 
the investigation were to be conducted not 
by party prejudice, but with fairness and 
impartiality. No subjects more required 
to be treated dispassionately and without 
aggravation. ‘To consider them in any 
other way, must be productive of mischief, 
yather than of benefit, yet he was sorry to 
Observe that the hon. gent. (Mr. Creevey) 
had indulged himself in statements which 
appeared chargeable with exaggeration, and 
to be in some points the result rather of 
gnorance than of knowledge. With re- 
#peet to the desire shewn of passing this 
bill through the house, before the accounts 
ofthe Indian budget could come under con- 
sideration, it arose merely from an expec- 
tation that the session would be a very 
short one. “Fhe Indian accounts of the two 
Jast years‘had not been long in the posses- 
sion of the court of directors, and the hon. 
gent. himself ought to know from expe. 
rience, the difficulty of such an arrangement 
of those numerous documents as should put 
them in a fit state for the consideration of 
the house, ‘The fact was, that with all the 
diligence that could be exerted, it was 
found impracticable to place them on the 
table in a printed state, before the time at 
which it was necessary to proceed with the 
present bill. ‘The papers of the first year 
he hoped would be laid before the house to- 
day, those of the second were in a state of 
forwardness, and would follow in a few 
days; but if this bill were to wait for the 
discussion of them, the object proposed by 
it might be defeated. There were besides, 
G&ocuments already before the house, which 
sufficiently shewed the ground of the pre- 


ae application of the company to parlia, 
ment. 'The prospective account of these hom 
receipts andpayments, from March 1807 tp 
March 1808, laid before the house last ge. 
sion, shewed a deficit of about 2,200,0002 
It was to provide for this deficit that the 
company applied, not for any grant of 
money, as might be misconceived from the 
hon. gentleman’s mode of speaking, but for 
leave to issue bonds to the amount of two 
millions, instead of raising that sum by an 


fincrease of their capital stock, to which 


stock they had already a power from pap. 
liament to add two millions, equivalent tp 
nearly four millions sterling. But though 
they possessed this power since the year 
1797, they had declined, and still wished 
to decline using it, because during war 
stock must be funded to a disadvantage and 
therefore money procured in this way would 
cost them ahigher rate of interest tha 
they would pay on their bonds, beside 
rentailing on their affairs*an additional 
amount of capital, of which they could net 
hereafter divest themselves, whereas they 
could pay off their bonds whenever it suit. 
ed their affairs. And this also furnished an 
argument against the hon. gent.’s reasom 
ing, because bonds could only obtain 
loan during the pleasure of the holden, 
who might claim payment whenever they 
thought fit. This was therefore a cate 
different from any of the former applications 
of the company, alluded to by the hon, 
gent.,—for the company here asked for 
no extension of credit, they asked mere 
ly to be allowed to raise by bond partof 
| that sum which they already possessed 
power to raise by stock, and which they 
could now raise by stock, if they thought 
fit. The hon. gent, had endeavoured to 
shew that this power to raise more stock 
had been given to the company as @ com 
mutation for raising more money by bonds, 
which according to him they were unable 
to do, even when the issue of bonds was 
under two millions; but here he was em 
tirely mistaken, for the application of the 
company for that power to increase the 
stock, appeared from the journals to have 
been made on this general ground, “ that 
“ the affairs of the petitioners required 4 
“ permanent advance of a considerable 
‘sum of money beyond what they could 
‘* raise under the powers then vested 
** them by-law, and the petitioners com 
“ ceived that the money so wanted by them 
“ should be raised by an increase of the 
** capital.stock.” The company, moreove 
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as would be seen by their annual accounts, 
empowered and able to raise 3 millions 
by bonds, ‘The hon. gentlemen had stated 


‘that the estimate for 1807-8, shewed a loss 


by their commerce of above two millions. 
This was a very pross error. ‘There was ho 
loss on their commerce, but a gain. The 
gecount was not a statement of profit and 
joss, but a prospective estimate of expen. 
diture, and of ways and tieans for the en- 
suing year. The deficit it exhibited deter- 
mined nothing as to the general result of 
the company’s ‘affairs ; only the expected 
feceipts and expected payments in oné 
r. And the deficit arose not from their 
commerce, tut from the remittatice of 
large supplies of goods and bullion in three 
successive years, 1803, 4, and 5, to India, 
for the purposes of investment and liquida- 
tion of debt, which remittances had been 
applied in a great degree to defray the ex- 
pences of the wars in which the company 
had come to be involved in India, witbout 
their orders, and contrary to their wishes. 
On account of these wars too, the returns 
of investment from India were less than 
usta], and from the state of the conti- 
nert of Europe, had come to a worse 
market than usual, the company’s ware- 
houses being now stocked with goods, for 
which if there had been a ready sale, time 
though to ineet their exigencies, the pre- 
sent application for power to raise money 
by bonds, might not have been necessary. 
With respect to that part of the Indian 
debt which the hon. gent. called a floating 
debt, and by which it appeared he meant 
the part claimable in England, or the de- 
cénnial and optional loans, though it was 
undoubted!y a very serious considera- 
tion, it could not come suddenly and all 
at Once upon the company. The first of 
tle decennial loans was two millions, aud 
not due till 1810. “The optional Joaris bear- 
ing the large interest of India and not be-. 
itg trauisferable to England at a high rate of 
exchange, were not likely to be transferred 
thither in a mass, and before there was a 
provision made for their payment. At the 
time, nobody contended that it was 

uot of the greatest importance to the com- 
pany, that some plan should be adopted 
for the liquidation of the Indian debt, 
though it was not then the moment to en- 
ter into that subject. The debt was enor- 
mous, aid the great difficulty with which, 
the company had to struggle.—But it had 
fot attained its present ‘alarming height 
by measures for which the directors were} 





responsible, As to the failure of expecta« 
tions, formerly held out by a noble lord at 
the head of the Indian department, it was 
fair to the company to say that those exe 
pectations were stated to be on the suppo- 
sition of a pefmanent peace, and were de- 
feated by the long European war which 
followed the French revolution, and by 
suécessive warsin India, all which had en- 
tailed prodigious expences on the company 
both at hotte and abroad. The return of 
peace in India however, certainly afforded 
hope that the present embarrassments of 
the company would be but temporary; for 
considerable retrenchments in the expendi- 
ture were now going on in India under the 
administration of sir George Barlow (whose: 
conduct in adopting the pacific system of 
lord Cornwallis, after having before ac- 
quiesced in the foreign policy of lord 
Wellesley, Mr. Grant defended against the 
observations of Mr. Creevey) and the ad- 
vices from thence held out the expectation 


‘of a surplus of revenue after defraying all 


charges and the interest of the debt. 
That the peace of India would be perma~ 
nent, Mr. Grant said he had not taken 
upon him to assert. He had spoken of 
what might be hoped for if peace con 
tinued; and as to its continuance, though 
undoubtedly the native powers must havé 
been greatly alienated from us by the 
course of policy and war which the British 
government had recently pursued there, 
and they might then be far more ready, 
under new and encouraging circumstances, 
to act against us, yet at present they 
shewed no disposition to break with us, and 
were indeed reduced in means. We also had 
professedly resumed a pacific system, and our 
manifesting’ a determination to persevere 
in it might have a tendency to conciliate 
them.—Dr. Laurence having in his speech 
insinuated that Mr. Grant had inconsistent- 
ly departed from the language held in the 
third- report of the direetors, and the opi« 
nions he had givenin that house respecting 
the measures of lord Wellesley, Mr. Grant 
replied that Le was no party to the third 
report, not having concurred in it nor ha- 
ving been a member of the court when it 
was brought forward; and as to the late 
measures in India, when they came to be 
discussed, it would be found he had not 
uttered his sentiments regarding them. 
__—_——_— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, July 31. 
[Tris INsuRRECTION Biit-} 


On the. 
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question for the third reading of this bill, a 
number of amendments, similar to those 
offered in the house of commons, were 
proposed by lord Holland, earl Fitzwilliam, 
and the duke of Bedford. After much 
discussion, they were all negatived. 

The Duke of Bedford moved to limit the 
duration of the bill to one year and two 
months, after the commencement of the 
then next session of parliament, instead of 
two years and six months after the com- 
mencement of the then next session of par- 
liament, as expressed in the bill. he 
noble duke thought that a bill conferring 
such extraordinary powers should have as 
short a duration as possible. 

Lord Hawkesbury thought, that the 
knowledge that such a bill existed, and 
that the powers conferred by it might be 
called into action, would do much to re- 
press and keep down a spirit of disturb- 
ance. With this view of the subject, re- 
gretting as he did, the necessity that ex- 
isted for such a measure, he still thought 
that the longer period was preferable ; nor 
did he see any reason to expect that the 
causes which produced the necessity for 
this bill would cease to operate within the 
shorter period proposed by the noble duke. 

Lord Holland, viewing as he did the 
state of Ireland, and with the sentiments 
which -he had constantly avowed with re- 
spect to the causes of that unfortunate situ- 
ation of affairs in Ireland which led to the 
necessity for the present bill, could not 
help pressing upon the attention of their 
lordships the great importance of discus- 
sing the affairs of Ireland in parliament, 
and of endeavouring to come to those con- 
clusions which might, by removing the 
causes of grievance, prevent the necessity of 
recurring to such measures as the present. 
He could not, therefore, but be a warm 
friend to frequent discussions of this sub- 
ject. He thought that every opportunity 
should be taken of recurring to il, and 
therefore he supported the amendment 
moved by his noble friend, in order that 
this important subject might again come 
under the consideration of parliament at an 
earlier period than it otherwise could do, 
according to the term of duration expressed 
in the bill. : 

The Duke of Montrose deprecated fre- 
quent discussions of this subject, which 
could dono possible good, but on the con- 
trary, only tended to keep up a spirit of 
frritation amongst the people of Ireland. 


1807.—Irish Protestant Church. 


bill, he, on the contrary, would have votes 
for extending it. Parliament always having 
the power of repealing it if the necesgj 
which now existed for it should cease, 
Lord Sidmouth was inimical to givingg 
long duration to bills of this nature, but 
from the situation of Ireland, he’ believed 
the term of duration, expressed in this bill, 
to be necessary. He was decidedly hostile 


tending to excite irritation in Ireland. 

Earl Grosvenor supported the amends 
ment, conceiving from the nature of the 
clauses, that the bill ought to have the 
shortest possible duration. 

Lord Mulgrave would rather have agreed 
to extend the duration of the bill than tg 
shorten it; convinced, as he was, of it 
necessity, and, at the same time, that it 
was always in the power of parliament to 
repeal #€ in case that necessity ceased.— 
The amendment was negatived, and the 
bill read a third time and passed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, July 31. 

[Ints ProresvtantCuurcn.] Sith 
Newport enquired if any step was intendedto 
be taken by his majesty’s ministers, founded 
on the returns which had been made ofthe 
state of the established church in Ireland? 
He had the authority of the primate and 
metropolitan of all Ireland, for stating 
that there were, in one diocese, no les 
than 10 parishes without a church, without 
a glebe-house, without, in short, any sort 
of residence for the clergyman, and wilh 
out any probability that there would shorts 
ly be any dwelling erected for that purpose, 
It was known that his majesty’s late minis 
ters had entered into a serious considera 
tion of those circumstances; and, if he 
was not given to understand that the prt 
sent tAinisters intended to make. some ma- 
terial alteration in that respect, he gave 
notice that he would, early in the next 
sessions, submit to parliament, a proposie 
tion on that head. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer assured 
the right hon, baronet, that it was the it 
tention of his majesty’s present servants 
turn their attention to the state of th 
church in Ireland, as soon as they had be 
fore them such documents as might autho 
rize them to take any step towards the 
accomplishment of so desirable an objec 
At present, however, he had not in bs 
hands such returns as he thought ne 
previous to his endeavour to remedy 
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Instead of shortening the duration of the 
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el of which the right hon. baronet com- 
ined. 
{Srate oF IneLanv.] Mr, Sheridan gave 
notice, that he would, on Friday next, sub- 
mit to the house a motion relative to the 
eneral State of Ireland. 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer expres- 
ed a-desire to be informed, what was the 
icular object which the right hon. 
t.had in contemplation? It might for 
thepresent suffice ifthe right hon. gent. 
would state, whether his attention was 
theant to be directed towards the civil, 
ecclesiastical, or military state of that part 
ofthe united kingdom, as by that means 
he might be prepared to meet the subject. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he had not-the 
jeast unwillingness to satisfy the right hon. 

. as far as the rules of the house would 

it him at present. His intent was to 
submit to the house the proposition of a 
strong pledge, that they would, early in 
the next session, enter into an enquiry as 
tothe causes of that discontent which was 
sid to exist in Ireland, and upon the 
rumour of which the house had been indu- 
ted'to adopt that strong measure, the Irish 
Insurrection act, which would shortly, no 
doubt, receive the sanction of both houses 
ofparliament. 

[Sussiprzs To Prussta AND SWEDEN, 
&e.] On the motion of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the house resolved itself 
into a committee of supply, to which his 
majesty’s messages, and several other pa- 
pers, were referred. 

Mr, Secretary Canning, in moving the 
house to grant the sums which were the sub- 
ject of his majesty’s messages, should con- 
tent himself with stating shortly, that the 
first sum of 80,0002. was the same which had 
ilready been made the subject of a commu- 
hication from his majesty in March last, 
and which had been suffered to lie over 
without being made good, in order that an 
opportunity might be afforded of a fuller 
wew of what should be necessary to be 
proposed. The message he had brought 
down the other day, divided itself into two 
parts. One, the measure of subsidizing an 
increased number of Swedish troops; the 
tther, the advance to Prussia, and the pro- 

ed treaty of subsidy with that power. 
arrangement with Sweden, though it 
Was thought a fact proper to be communi- 
tated to parliament, and though payments 
ignt come to be made upon it, yet as 
tue had yet been made, and as no vote 
Ws"to- be called for this night, -he should 
Vor, IX. 


not enter into further than to state, that 
in May last, in consequence of a determi- 
nation to make a concerted effort with the 
aid of Prussia, Russia, and such assistance 
as could be afforded from this country, it 
was thought adviseable to push the exer- 
tions of Sweden as far as the resources of 
that country would afford. Previous to 
that time, while there was no appearance 
of any service being rendered in that quar 
ter by the power of Sweden alone, no 
augmentation of the Swedish troops was 
thought of. But when the king of Prussia 
agreed to furnish 10,0GO men to act in 
Pomerania, when a Russian detachment al- 
so was expected in that quarter, and when 
it was in contemplation to send a force 
from this country, am arrangement was 
made for bringing into action a Swedish 
force of 16,000 men instead of 12,000 
before employed. The additional 4000 
men were tq be furnished at rather a cheap- 
er rate than the terms of the former sub- 
sidy. As no money had yet been paid, in 
consequence of this addition, and as the 
utmost that could become payable in this 
year could be no more than 40 or 50,000/. 
which would be fully covered by the vote of 
credit passed according to custom, he did not 
think it necessary to look further into this 
point, being prepared to give any explana- 
tion that might be demanded, With regard 
to the advances to Prussia, in consequence 
of the urgency of affairs on the continent, 
the advances in money, notwithstanding 
they might be authorized by the message in 
March, would not have been made ii the 
exigency of the case could have admitted 
of waiting for the conclusion of the treaty 
then in contemplation. When the treaty 
was made, however, it was stipulated that 
the two sums of 80,000/. and 100,000/. 
should be deducted from the first payment 
of the subsidy, and the amount of the 
arms from the future payments. Unques- 
tionably, the objects of the treat ywere of a 
large extent, and the subsidy of a large 
amount, if the contingencies on which it 
was to take effect had happened, and if the 
events that had arisen had not put an end to 
the engagements, and left us the charge of 
making good these advances. The arms 
had been supplied from the offices to whith 
that charge belonged, and the expence 
when made out, would be covered by the 
vote of credit; all that would. be necessary 
therefore for the house to vote, would 
be the sums advanced to his Prussiag_ nia- 





jesty, on account of the urgency-of affairs 
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on the continent; which be moved ac- 


cordingly. 

Lord H, Petty had no objection to the 
motion. ‘The first advance had been made 
by the government to which be had the ho- 
nour to belong. ‘ While these advances were 
intrusted to the management of such safe 
hands as those of lord ‘Hutchmson, the 
public might rely with confidence on ha- 
ving its interests fully guarded; for, along 
with the military enterprize that belonged 
in so high a degree to that distinguished 
person, there were blended in his character 
a caution and a prudence which afforded a 
perfect assurance of the safe and judicious 
exercise of the discretion reposed in him. 

With respect to the additional engagements 
with Sweden, he had-no objection to them, 
if they could be brought to answer any 
purpose of practical utility. But when 
these engagements should come to be made 
the ground of a vote, it would be proper 
to enquire ‘how far there existed the means 
of carrying them into effect on the part of 
his Swedish majesty, who, he understood, 
had not completed the first force of 12,000 
he had stipulated to employ in Pomerania. 

Lord Castlereagh assured the noble lord, 
that at the time of concluding the addi- 
tional engagement, the force serving at 
Stralsund exceeded the 12,000 men stipu- 
lated in the other treaty. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to know, whe- 
ther the stipulations of the treaty with 
Prussia would be laid before the house. 

Mr. Canning said, he did not see how 
such a commenication could with propriety 
be made by his majesty’s ministers. If, 
however, the hon. gept. wished particular- 
ly for information on the subject, he might 
move for it, and the house would then de- 

termine whether it ought to be granted. 
For his own part be regretted, as much as 
the hon. gent., that the treaties could not 
with propriety be laid open, for he wished 
the conduct of the present government to 
be enquired into. They were well cou- 
vinced of the propriety aud policy of their 
measures, and proud of what they had 
done. In both mstances the advances had 
been made in cases of great and, pressing 
emergency, and formed only a small part 
of the'subsidy which’ was to have been. paid 
in consequence of the treaties, had they 
been completed. 

Mr. Whitbread considered it asvery im- 
portant; that every means should be af 
forded of judging of the continental-policy, 
for which his majesty’s ministers promised 


asa distinet thing, like the other ; but-bis 
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so largely, and in which they were ready to 
pledge the country so deeply. For.it was 
stated expressly, that the 10,000/. advan. 
ced, was part of a much lerger sum, which, 
would have been to be paid if the treaty 
had taken place. This led to the question 
of the policy of making so large an engape. 
ment. Knowing the situation in which the 
king of Prussia was at the time when the 
arrangement was made, it was matter of 
desire to know what were the particulars of 
the arrangement. It might, perhaps, be 
possible to frame a motion soas to get atthe 
treaty, or at least the substance of it. . 
considering the policy of what ministers had 
done in framing that treaty, it would. be 
possible to judge of the policy of what they 
would have done if a larger opportunity 
had been afforded to them, and of their 
general views and general policy with re 
‘spect to the continent. 

Mr. Se Canning was still of opi. 
nion, that the treaty itself could not possibly 
be daid before the house ; but it was coms 
petent to the hon, gent. to frame a motion 
far any information he might wish for ; the 
heuse would exercise its discretion as to the 
propriety of granting such information, and 
in the discussion the han, member would 
have an opportunity of knowing, and com 
menting upon much of the continental po- 
licy of inis majesty’s servants. He could 
assure him that there was no shyness on his 
part, or that of his colleagues, to submit 
their conduct to the judgment and investi- 
gation of the house, and they. challenged 
that investigation with as full comfidence 
as those who hed preceded them. If the 
hoo. gent. felt any jealousy at this time 
particular, let bis call forany information 
be wished for, The vote now before the 
committee rested on the same ground as the 
arlvance made by the late government i 
March. The only difference was, that the 
advance then made was. specific, and die 
tinct im itself; while the subsequent, ady 
vance was made in prospect of a subsidy, 
from which, if this treaty had taken effect 
it. would have been deducted. This..ab 
vance might have been stated to the howe 



































majesty’s government thought it better 
profess the whole truth without disgpise 
He lamented, thet invincible : 
of form. prevented the house from. away. 
the treaty before it. Oi ee 

Mv. Whithread was ready. to. admit tat 
the right. bon, geut.. aud. his, c 
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wis @ proper course of continental policy ; 
aid therefore he could suppose them very 
feady to give every explanation that could 
be required of them. It had been stated 
ma former occasion, by anoble friend of 
his, now absent (lord Howick), that though 
fhe advance of 80,000/. had been made for 


fhe particular purpose of providing for the 


defence of Silesia, which it was politic to 
provide for at the time, yet that there wasno 


fmtention of entering into any engagement 


@subsidy, and that none would be en- 
tered into without that caution which past 
éxperience had shewn to be so necessary 
forthe protection of the public interests. 
This 100,000/. was, in fact, part of a million 
which was to have been paid to. Prussia, if 
the campaign had gone on. The house, 
whieh had voted away much larger sums 
for subsidies within the last 14 years, with 
so little benefit, ought to be particularly 
jealous of any considerable expence on that 
head now. His noble friend, now absent, 
had decidedly disclaimed the policy of in- 
titing the continental powers, by the temp- 
tation of subsidies, to enter into wars in 
whieh they were not previously: disposed to 
engage ; but finding them engaged in a.war 
for objects that concerned the common. in- 


terest, the policy of assisting them with 
subsidies, granted’ on sure grounds and with 
good discretion, would lie open. But the 
fret consideration in granting a subsidy was, 


what was to be got in return, and: what 
possible means had: the king: of Prussia, at 
the time this treaty was entered! into, to 
perform any service adequate to the mil- 


fiom he was to receive? Was it not physi-|. 


cally impossible that he could bring into ae- 
tion 2 force proportionate to it? It was'ru- 
moured, moreover, he knew noton what au- 
thority, that the sum that had already been 
paidtoPrussia inthe prospect of thissubsidia- 
tyservice, had'been expended for purposes to 
Which this country: would’ not willingly con- 
tribute a single shilling, for the purpose of 
maintaining certain establishments at’ Ber- 
lin, with: the expences of which Bonaparte 
charged the king of Prussia, and: for which 
those about that monarch bad engaged him 
pay. Mthe king: of Prussia-was in a 
situation to submit to have money extorted 
fom him by the-emperor of France, that 
Certainly-was not a time at which this-coun- 
ty ought to: advance money to the king of 
Prossias He thought it would be possible 
Wirame-an address to his majesty, so'as to 
Cause-the treaty to be laid‘before the-house. 

with respect: to- the engagements 


with Sweden, it was said that his Swe- 
dish majesty had.not so many troops. as his 
first subsidy bound him to furnish; he was 
gladito hear from the right hon. gent. what he 
had ; but the means and theutility of making 
the augmentation were. still uncertain. - 

Mr. Secretary Canning, though he could 
not say he was prepared to second any 
motion the hon. gent. might make with a 
view to obtain information, was. yet wil- 
ling to give him every possible facility 
with respect to the object he had in view. 
The advance of 100,000/; would not have 
been made, except in the prospect of the 
contingency. on which the treaty turned, 
nor till the exigency became sa pressing, 
that it came to the alternative, whether 
the king of Prussia would be able to make 
@ further struggle or not. With respect 
to the security of the due application of 
the: money to services not foreign. to Bri- 
tish interests, the advance was. made when 
the nemowai.of the ministers.devoted to. the 
French. government, and the appointment 
of baron Hardenberg to the head of the 
Prussian: cabinet, afforded a sufficient gua- 
rantee.. As, long as there was reason to 
suppose that: any sums saved from the 
wreck of the: Prussian: treasures. at Berlin, 
remained unexhausted; as long as there 
was room to suspect that any sums. at the 
disposal of the Prussian. government were 
applied: to any purposes inconsistent with 
British objects ; so: long. all advances had 
been withheld; It was not till all these 
objections had been removed,, that British 
liberality had been extended. He had 
further to: assure the house, that till the 
very end of the campaign, the king of 
Prussia had. had: a considerable effective 
force, which lord Hutchinson. stated to be 
most vigorously and effectively employed. 
Whatever might: have been. the result of 
this unfortunate campaign,, it was at least 
a consolation to this country, that its 
aid: had been twice the: means of saying the 
gallant garrison; of Colberg, which had 
held out: to: the end. of the conflict, and 
which now stoed with: undiminished honour 
among the subjugated:cities around, 

Mr. Whitbread wished to. know whether 
lord Hutchinson; was a.party. to the-treaty 
oft subsidy. He wished. also, as. it had 
been said by some of the gentlemen. on 
another day, that the situation. of the con- 
tinent had’come upon them unexpectedlyg 
he wished: to. know, whether they had not 
‘received from lord Hutchinson informa- 
tion, the effect of which was to prognosti- 
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cate the events that had taken place. 
With the proximity of Russia to her fron- 
tier, pushed as she was close up to it, her 
means of ‘recruiting must be so convenient, 
that the aid she could derive from them 
could not fail to be distinctly visible. It 
in this situation Russia was not able to 
stand a general battle, her failure must be 
obvious, Now, did the right hon. gent. op- 
posite recéivé such assurances of the un- 


broken strength of Russia as to justify them. 


in delaying, as they had stated that as the 
ground of the delay in bringing forward the 
measures they now urged, as essentially ne- 
cessary to the defence of the country ?: 
Mr. Secretary Cunning would not de- 
- eline answering the’ bon, gent.’s ‘question, 
on the ground that it bad no reference to 
the matter in debate, Lord Hutchinson 
had certainly always given reason to ex- 
pect, that unless certain things should be 
done, it wis likely that a general battle, if 
given, would be lost. It was possibte, how- 
ever, that a general battle might be 
avoided, asthe obvious and avowed po- 
licy was to avoid it, Another contingency 
was the arrival of military aid from Britain. 
The first communication the present mi- 
nisters had received on entering into 
Office, conveyed the expectation of that 
aid: whether the expectation was authori- 
zed, he knew not; but the aid was ex- 
pected, and no preparation was made to 
afford it either by descent in a certain 
,point, or by diversion, But instead of 
having made any preparations to contri- 
bute in either way, the whole of the trans- 
ports in foreign service had been dismis- 
sed some time before the change of ad- 
ministrtaion, The other contingency put 
by lord Hutchinson was, that unless Prus- 
sia should be supported by military as 
well ‘as pecuniary aid, it would be im- 
possible to’ go on. Lord Hutchinson’s 
naked opinion ‘was’ certainly discoura- 
ging. . But, takipg the chance of its being 
ossible ‘to avoid a general battle, and 
of ‘supporting with pecuniary and mili- 
tary aid the efforts’ that remained to be 
made, there was still room to hope fora 
different issue: ‘his majesty’s government 
immediately supplied pecuniary aid to the 
extent which it thought right, and was pre- 
pared to afford military aid as far as that 
should’ be possible. He was sorty to have 
been compelled to go so far into this discus- 
sid in the absence of a noble lord 
(Howick), in the hope of whose presence 
the consideration of lis’ majesty’s message 








had been deferred till this day ; -but the dis. 
cussion had been rendered indispensable to 
his own. vindication, and if it had turned 
oyt injurious to those whose interests the 
hon, gent. had particularly at heart, he 
was not to be blamed. sy 

Mr. Whitbread did not conceive that the 
reputation of the noble lord, for whom he 
was particularly interested, was at al} 
brought into hazard by the discussion that 
had arisen ; but even if it were, the supe. 
rior importance to the country, of bringing 
forth the explanations that were 80 essens 
tially necessary, would have been a prior 
consideration with him. It was allowed, 
that lord Hutchinson held forth but a disy 
couraging prospect of the issue of the last 
campaign. But the-right hon. gent. hedged 
in some contingencies which might have res 


tarded or retrieved the otherwise inevitable 


disaster, One thing, however, was suffi- 
cient to prove that there was no hope 
to be entertained from Russia, Driven 
back as she was to her frontier, if she felt 
still under a necessity of avoiding a gene- 
ral engagement, her case was absolutely 
hopeless. If there were from the beginning, 
persons who entertained. bopes of success, 
where he confessed he saw no_ prospect, 
exaggerated as every. little advantage on 
the side of Russia was, and extenuated as 
were the successes of France; if in such 4 
situation, no prospect of success was seen, 
except in avoiding a general engagement, 
all hope was.gone. ‘Then, it was said that 
lord Hutchinson had intimated, that’there 
was.an impression that British aid would 
be'afforded on the continent. He asked 
the right hon. gent. whether, when the con; 
test broke out between France and Prussia, 
the latter was not at war with Great Britain. 
for Hanover, which she refused to give up, 
except it should be wrested from her by 
force of arms. This was in November, 
Then, what possibility was there, even ifit 
should be-expedient to send a British force, 
to dispatch that force before the change i 
adouinistration? He for one thought It 
inexpedient to send a British force,  For,if 
Russia, drawn to her frontiers, could not 
make a stand there, no possible aid that 
British troopscould give, would avail. The 
right hon, gent. then said, that\when the 
present ministers came into office 
found no means. of carrying their views 
continental co-operation iuto effect. They 
came into office in April, when they Mm 
mediately felt the necessity of sending mill, 
tary aid to: Prussia, and af increasing 1 
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Swedish subsidy. It. was not till. the 
middle of June, however, that they had 
collected transports, and even then they 
were collected for a different service. Now, 
they had embarked upwards of 28,000 men 
in afortnight. If that could be done in 
July, why might it not have been done ip 
April ?. When the urgency of the occasion 
was felt from the outset, why was not the aid 
prompt in proportion? He sawa great 
military character (general Tarleton) on 
the opposite benches, and he should be 

ad to hear what he called his military 
ideas on this point. Jf the preparations, 
the want of which was now complained of, 
had been kept up, 40,000/. a month would 
have continued to be paid for transports, 
andthe expedition would not have sailed 
sooner; whereas it was now found that 
when troops were ready, transports could 
be collected at a moment’s warning. This 
went to justify the late admiuistration, as 
far as facts could go. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the hon. gent. had 
touched on points which would render it 
necessary for him to go more at length into 
the subject in debate, than he should other- 
wise have been disposed to do. The hon, 
gent. in the independent comments which 
he was very properly in the habit of exer- 
cising, had. on this occasion glanced on 
matters, the consideration of which could 
not be very favourable to his right hon. 
friends, He denied that by the mere acci- 
dent of being at war with Prussia at the 
time the government of this country was 
justified in omitting to prepare to ward 
ofthe blow, which sound policy would ne- 
ver warrant it in suffering to fall upon 
Prussia, During the whole period in 
which the late ministers had suffered them- 
selves to be made dupes at Paris, in nego- 
Ciations in which all the principles that 
ought.to characterize statesmen were be- 
lied and adandoned, it was matter of noto- 
Nety, even to persons out of the govern- 
ment, that, though Prussia was nominally 
at war with this country (for it was never 
more than a nominal war), there were dis- 
cussions of so angry a nature, that it was 
probable it would involve these two powers 
ibawar, in which Russia also would eventu- 
ally participate. Under these circumstances, 
the policy that. should have marked the 
fonduct of a wise British government was 
obvious: but the very reverse was. exhi- 
bited in the conduct of the late govern- 
ment, Instead of being prepared to act 


wen 





for the best advantage upon the opportu- 
] 


nity about to be.afforded, the late ministers 
suflered themselves to be duped and. ca- 
joled at Paris, eyen for a long time after 
the commencement of hostile proceedings 
between France and Prussia. This, then, 
was. one of the brilliant eras selected to do 
honour to the late: ministers ; when the 
military power of Prussia was about to be 
crushed, after so many other powers had 
been crushed before it, no means were 
prepared to avert or repel the impending 
fate, no thought seemed to be entertained 
of interposing to avert it.. Then these 
ministers, who held themselves} ustified in 
giving no aid at all, accused him and his 
colleagues of giving their aid too late, He 
had also to state, that Prussia, at the time 
of the formation of this treaty of subsidy, 
was not so impotent as it was thought by 
some. In the battle of Eylau, when France 
felt herself engaged with an enemy so dif- 
ferent from any she had hitherto encoun 
tered, the Prussian corps, under general 
Lestocq, had been vigorously engaged, and 
had materially contributed to the fortunate 
issue of the day. When the treaty was 
concluded, the Prussian force, including 
the garrisons in Silesia, the new levies 
waiting for the arms some time before dis- 
patched from this country, and the 10,000 
men which were to act at Stralsund, 
amounted to no less than 90,000 men, 
Thus, however reduced, the great military 
power of Prussia afforded yet a great rem= 
nant, which it was highly politic in us to 
maintain and uphold. With. respect to 
the military aid expected from this country, 
the late ministers should have taken care 
not to suffer such an expectation to be held 
out or formed ; but lord Hutchinson stated 
that expectation so strongly, that unless 
the present ministers were disposed to 
commit what would be nothing short of a 
breach of faith, they could not avoid 
sending the aid so expected. _When he and 
his colleagues came into office, however, 
they found no means whatever of convey- 
ing that aid. It was whimsical enough, that 
while the aid expected by the king of Swe- 
den was looked for entirely in cavalry, and 
the excellence of the British cavalry. ren- 
dered it naturally desirable where catalry 
could act, there was not a single arrange 
ment to transport that cavalry. There was 
but one cavalry transport engaged, as it 
were for a curiosity, or in order that there 
might be always a model of a cavalry trans- 
port in the service. The first dispatch 
that had beem received by the present mi- 
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nisters, expressed great disappointment that 
the cavalry bad not arrived ; and yet, any 
_ person who knew the difficulty of provi- 

pam IL transports, besides the time and 

trouble of fitting up, must be sensible, that 
unless a supply had been left by their pre- 
decessors, the, present ministers could not 
send off the aid sooner. He could easily 
make it appear, that the total discharge of 
transports, except those necessary for home 
service, was far from being a saving of 
40,000/, a month. - Motives of economy 
might be the reason of having no supply of 
transports. ‘The total dismantling of that 
oo gah ee might have been contrived to 
fall in with the plan of finance of the noble 
lord (H. Petty), which proceeded through- 
out on fallacious data, being built upon the 
supposition of a continued war expenditure 
of 32 million, when the war expenditure 
was, in faet, inno one yearsolittle. This 
was a false economy, leading evidently to 
great and not distant profuseness, aecom- 
panied with much greater mischief. An 
order had been sent by the late government 
to the transport office, to pay off all the 
transports then engaged. ‘This produced a 
representation of the great expence that 
would attend making good a}} the contracts, 
to the expiration of the terms of engagement, 
when in a few days it would be necessary to 
take up other transports for the public 
service. The mandate of dismissal came 
from the treasury, though the transport 
office properly was under the secretary for 
the war department, the right hon. secre- 
tary (Mr. Windham) was therefore not to 
blame for the order, which coming from the 
treasury was probably intended to promote 
the objects of the grand plan of finanee to 
which he had already alluded. The order 
was executed so far as to dismiss all trans- 
ports but those necessary to the communi- 
cation between G. Britain and Ireland, and 
Guernsey and Jersey. The saving made 
did not amount to 40,000/, but only to 
4,000/. a month ; and after the quantity of 
transport tonnage sent abroad on the dis- 
tant expedition of theright hon. gent. there 
ought to have been an increase rather than 
_ adiminution. Government had received 
60,000 tons of transports from its predeces- 
sors. If the late ministers did not mean to 
abandon all connection with the eontinent, 
they ought to have kept upasufficient supply 
of tonnage. Then us to the question, why. 
the present expedition was not dispatched 
in May, rather than in July? the answer 
was, the complete state of destitution in 


which the present ministers found thei 
selvesin on entering intooffice, with 

to every preparation for a continental ex. 
pedition, rendered an earlier dispatch jms 
possible. The first thing done was, to gig 
orders to prepare transports ; but from the 
active state of our trade, they could no 
be sooner collected, and thus it had beg 
impossible to send to the king of Swedes 
the aid of cavalry which we were bound tg 
afford. With respect to the question ¢ 
the hon. gent., if such a number of 
were now embarked in a fortnight, 
were they not embarked before ? the answer 
was, @ wise government always had its ar. 
rangements made in such a manner, thatit 
could carry into effect its military enten 
prises in so short a time, that those who 
were the objects of them would only hea 
of the preparation when they felt the blow, 
But if no preparations were left, our mil 
tary strength could only be exhibited in ag 
inert and inactive state upon our own shores, 
till the deficiency should have been sup 
plied. If the preparations had been made, 
the military energy would have been ex 
erted without delay. He trusted that what 
had been done now would prove a lessonte 
every future government, a lesson not 
postpone preparation till the moment was 
come for striking the blow. If the 
preparations had been left by the late mini» 
ters, the exertion might bave been madeat 
an earlier period, when it might have com 
tributed to ward off what had happened. 
Russia had expected our co-operation,andif 
the late government did not give that aid, it 
was owing to a false economy, which, forthe 
object of a trifling saving, erippled the means 
of the country, at the mement when it wa 
most essential to exert them. Fo have 
exhibited preparations for any considerable 
embarkation, would have obliged Buone 
parté to leave at least 50,000 men ip 
France of what since appeared on the Vis 
tula. It was the advantage of our insu 
lated and central position, that if we had 
preparations for an expedition in or nett 
the Downs, ready to move to any quarter 
thought proper, France would be under 
the necessity of keeping a protecting force 
in Holland, in the Netherlands, at Boo 
logne, and at Brest, at the same time, ftom 
the impossibility of ascertaining which of 
those points wus to be attacked, Itwasm 
this respect that this country, rye 
rsentially maval, could bring its mur 
power to be of great weight agaiiltt 
France. The late ministers came into the 
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means of making great exertions, but they 

ted with those means apparently for no 
other purpose but that of registering their 
abandonment of the continent. Whether 
the battle of Eylau awakened them to a 
gnse of their criminal omission, he could 
not say; or whether they had begun to be 
fearful of le | into disgrace with the 
whole country, for having postponed their 
aidso long; but he did find some traces 
in his office, that indicated a disposition to 
rouse from ils guilty lethargy; but nothing 
like an active step had been taken to suc- 
cour those who expected our aid. 

Mr. Windham complimented the noble 
lord on his prudence in reserving these ex- 
tensive accusations for an occasion when 
they were only incidentally introduced, 
and when no specific answer could be made 
tothem, He could excuse the temporary 
warmth with which the right hon. gent. 
had launched out on one of those topics of 
accusation ; but the noble lord had brought 
forth a grand declamation, had assumed 
facts ly unprovea, and had made state- 
ments wholly without foundation, for the 
purpose of censuring the general conduct 
of the war by the late administration. He 
had prudently forborne producing these 
general charges until near the close of the 


































could be given to them, having omitted to 
bring forward any allegations during four 
months that he had been in power. As 
far ashe could, he would distinctly go over 
the statements of the noble lord. 
general charge against his majesty's late 
ministers, was of supineness and abandon- 
ment of the continent. 
ought to have been sent at all to the con- 
tinent, whether it ought to’ have been sent 
to one place or to another—these were 
grand questions of policy not to be deci- 
ded immediately, or obliquely. If the gen- 
temen opposite had a mind to arraign the 
conduct of the late administration on this 
subject, in God’s name let them appoint a 
day for that purpose. The question was, whe- 
ther it would not have been ridiculous for an 
insular power, like Great Britain, to attack 
the considerable armies on the continent, 
When the very next minute, her own de- 

might require the presence at home 
of every soldier whom she could collect? 
When he said this, he did not mean to go 
% far as to assert, that:no occasion could 
Whig opinion arise, in which such aco 
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‘them? 


session, then incidentally, when no reply} 


His first | 


Whether an army { 


tion on.our part would be. unadvise- 


we to be merely the great bank of Europe, 
on which the different nations should be 
empowered to draw in defence of their own 
existence ? Was that a good habit to give 
Was sot the result likely to be 
that they would make no spontaneous 
exertions? But in asking these questions, 
did he say, that subsidies ought never to Be 
granted? ‘These were great questions of 
national importance, and not to be decided 
upon by a declamatory speech, but to the 
discussion of which the house ought to 
come with a full knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The noble lord 
asserted, that the late administration ought | 
to have subsidized and sent troops to the 
continent. He, on the other hand, ase 
serted, that they ought to have done nei- 
ther the one nvr the other more than they 
did do. When they came into office, the 
season was improper for sending out troops, 
and when the proper season came, was not 
such aid out ofthe question? Could it be 
hoped, that when the mighty powers of 
Europe, for some time poised in air, had 
taken their pitch and direction, any mili- 
tary effort made by this country could 
avail? That the continental powers called 
for our assistance, might be easily supposed ; 
but when the noble lord asserted that 
we had given assurances of assistance, and 
particularly of cavalry, all he could say 
was, that he did not know that such assu- 
rances had been given, and that he did be- 
lieve that they had been given. ‘This fact 
withdrawn, down fell the whole pile of argu- 
ment which the noble lord had been erecting. 
“For,’said the neblelord,‘‘you made no pre- 
parations to send assistance.” Very true; 
because no assistance had been promised, 
nor was immediately in view. Butthenoble 
lord was surprized why no show of assis« 
tance had been made, He would assure the 
noble lord, not from economical motives 
(any more than the discharge of transports, 
which the noble lord had se fallaciously 
stated arose from the decision of the late 
ministry to terminate all communication 
with the continent), but. from the consider 
ation that in the state of Europe at that 
time, it was not wise to make a show, as by 
such a demonstration the enemy would be 
put upon their guard, and might be 
able to defeat objects, otherwise attainable. 
When: the noble lord talked of sending 
25,000 men to the armies of Russia-and 
Prussia, the thing was so absurd, that it 
was unnecessary to answer him. With 


regard to the.army, it had, in pointef fact, 





! Se..with.regard:to. subsidies, were 
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grown in the hands of  his- tmajesty’s late 
government, who had left the regular force 
8000, and the general force 10,000 men, 
stronger than what they received it from 
their predecessors. Such, by the accounts 
on the table, was the increase of the army, 
from March 1806; to: March 1807, from 


whatever causes that increase might have 


arisen. - The late administration had been 
also attacked-on their‘conduct, with regard 
to Buenos Ayres. The original expedi- 
tion to that place, though certainly not 
under the orders of the gentlemen oppusite, 
was undertaken by. an officer of their 
appointment: and whose conduct had 
since been justified by pretty strong marks 
of their approbation: for, having been found 
guilty by a court martial ofa very serious 
offence, be had, as a reward, when fresh from 
the censure of that court martial, and in 
mockery of its proceedings, been appointed 
out of his turn to anether ard most impor- 
tant command. A most mischievous step, 
and one fraught with consequences highly 
dangerous to the interests of the navy! 
By this step, however, the ‘noble lord and 
his colleagues recognized and adopted the 
attack on Buenos Ayres, and now he had 
the modesty (for be would not call it by its 
proper name) to accuse the late administra- 
tion of doing that which, what had been done 
without their, control rendered necessary. 
As to the transports, the voble lord said, 
that he (Mr. W.) had made a magnificent 
statement of the many thousand tons of 
transports taken up by the late administra- 
tion, All his magnificence was this fact, 
that while his majesty’s late ministers 
parted with the larger class of transports, 
the three months’ ships, for whick they had 
no immediate use, aud which were easily 
to be got if wanted, they bad taken up as 
many as they could procure of coppered 
and sheathed ships, which were not to be 
obtained in a hurry, and in which a sudden 
demand created a great advance ol price. 
Of'this last description they: had left, he 
believed, a greater number than they found, 
at least such he knew was the comparative 
state of the transport: service not long before 
his quitting office. He had thought: it 
necessary to say thus much, in answer to 
the grand flourish of the noble lord, which 
was. calculated to make an impression at 
a time of the session when it could not be 
duly met, and which it was; no doubt, 
hoped would work in the country during the 
summer. The country, however, would 
pot: forget that bis majesty’s ministers had 
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been four months ‘in office, and had been 
repeatedly, but in vain, called on to bri 
forward distinct allegations against thei 
predecessors; 
Lord Castlereagh said, that in affirming 


that the 9th regiment of dragoons had ree 
turned from pursuing its destination, in: 


consequence of the state of the transports 
in which they had embarked, he was not 
guilty of mis-statement—they came back 
to request copper-bottoms. The grand poli. 
cy of his late right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt)was, 
that.there was always, during his adm. 
nistration, every thing in readiness for the 
immediate embarkation of at least 10,000 
men; a striking instance of that policy, 
and the good consequences resulting from 


it, was in the successful expedition of sir 


David Baird to the Cape ; whereas, on his 
coming into office, there was not above 
11,000 tonnage of copper-bottomed trans. 
ports. But certainly the policy between 
the two governments was different, for the 
right hon. gent. had candidly admitted 
that his government had no_ intention 
whatever of sending out troops to the con 
tinent. 

Mr. Windham denied that he had ever 
made such admission; what he had said 
was, that the government had then no im. 
mediate intention of sending out troops to 
the continent, and he had endeavoured to 
prove that they were then right, in, at that 
time, acting up to sucha policy. Asto 
the transports, there was not a single ship 
fit for that purpose, that was rejected by 
the transport office, 

Lord Castlereagh said, that all who were 
conversant in the nature of preparing ex- 
peditions, must know that copper-bottomed 
transports, amounting to 10,000 ‘toms, 
could embark only 4000 men. He had 
said, that the late ministers left in employ 
behind them but 11,000 tonnage, and he 
contended that such was a conclusive proof 
that the late government had not thenin 
idea any effort for the relief of the con 
tinent. 

Mr. Windham said, that if the noble lord 
took up transports with the same avidity 
with which he took up facts, the present go 
vernment could never be deficient in trans 
ports. He (Mr. W.) could not then spea 
from memory, and therefore he would not 
as the noble lord had ‘done, throw it 
vague charges and loose assertions; bit 
he did belteve that it was not as ™ 
noble lord had so confidently stated; and 
admitting the trath of-the’statemient, ‘how 
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did it affect the question at issue?- At 
acertain period every thing was out in due 
readiness for the embarkation of troops to 
the continent, and therefore the continent 
was abandoned by the minister of the day ! 
This mode of arguing might be new as ar- 

ument, but not new as argument coming 
from the noble lord. 

Mr. .Rose defended the appointment of 
st Home Popham, which had been so 
pointedly alluded to by the right hon. gent. 
Sir Home Popham had been selected by 
admiral Gambier as his captain, and his 
right of selection was not to be disjmted, 
lord Howe had selected sir Roger Curtis, 
and that selection had given rise to no ani- 
madversion. 

Lord H. Petty said, that the animadver- 
sions on the appointment. of sir Home 
Popham naturally followed from what had 
been said on the other side with respect to 
thatexpedition, which had originated with 
aformer ministry, who had been active in 
bringing forward that officer. As to the 
precedent that had been cited, he could 
not accede to it; for he well knew that the 

pointment of sir Roger Curtis had given 
rise to very general dissatisfaction, and he 
had reason to believe that the selection of 
sir Home Popham had also given rise to 
great dissatisfaction, and be would add, that 
were not that officer now absent, on the ser- 
vice of his country, he should feel it his duty 
to submit to parliament a motion relative to 
an enguiry into a certain bargaining trans- 
action at the Cape, in which the expedition 
to South America had originated, and-in 
which that oflicer was not a little concern- 
ed. The noble lord opposite to him, in bis 
strictures en the late administration, had 
taken an opportunity of giving bim his 
share of the general censure. ‘The impu- 
tation thrown on him by the voble lord, 
he should ever consider as a merit, because 
it was an imputation of ecouomy. He 
should not be ashamed of having used his 
humble efforts to husband the resources of 
the country in a crisis like the present, 
When there was such demand for the wise, 
and useful, and considerate application of 
thm. The noble lord opposite should 
be, therefore, the less surprized if his own 

nancial propositions had not met with the 
est approbation from One “who thought 
00 well of economy to approve of any plan 
it went to scout it. In that case, too, the 
noble lord had not forgotten to deal out his 
tsual imputations against him, when that no- 
lord was submitting to that house a plan 
Vou. IX. 
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which, if it did not contain a sublime sys- 
tem of economy, certainly did betray a 
sublime contempt of figures.—A great deal 
had been said of the supineness of the late 
government, in not aiding the efforts of 
our allies upon the continent. It was, 
however, worthy of observation, that since 
the year 1793, down to the present period, 
it had been the constant and uniform plan 
of one set of men in this country, to talk 
of rescuing the continent; of saving, re- 
storing, and establishing Europe. ‘That 
had been their undeviating policy ; and 
yet this great and mighty plan had either 
not yet been rightly conceived, or if so, 
had entirely failed, and contributed to in- 


.|crease that power it was meant to over- 


throw. It was ridiculous to talk of saving 
Europe, if Europe could not save herself, 
It was not in the desperate affairs of the 
continent that England could step in and 
save her. No; she had only to look to 
better times. She could-be most useful in 
following up victory, not in remedying 
defeat; and therefore, was a government 
wise in keeping up and refusing to exhaust 
the resources of the country -until they’ 
could be useful? ‘* Et rebus vosmet ser- 
vate secundis.” If, however, it was thought 
by gentlemen opposite, that a continental 
expedition ought to have been forwarded 
and might have had effect, he called upon 
those gentlemen to state at what one pe- 
riod they would have taken upon thems 
selves to have advised such a measure. 
He defied the present ministers to state 
the specific time, during that period, in 
which they would say such an expeditiow 
would have been serviceable. The zra of 
the battle of Eylau had been generally spo- 
ken of; but were the immediate events of 
that battle forgotten? Here the noble lord 
entered into a comparative statement. of 
the affairs of the continent, subsequently 
to the battles of Eylau and Ulm, and con- 
tended that for three months after the lat- 
ter period, the British troops had not 
reached the continent: had, however, the 
warning voice of his right hon. friend, now 
no more, (Mr. Fox,) been then attended to, 
the prostration of Europe might have been 
prevented ; for whatcontributed more to 
the subjugation of the continent than the 
coalitions which were successively embark- 
ed in? 

Mr. Secretary Canning warmly reprobated 
the policy that had been laid down by the 
noble lord, and contended that either that 
noble lord liad been directing his censures 
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against the late premier (lord Grenville), | joked upon the useleseness of “ making a 
who was of old such an advocate for couti-| show,” that is, of making every necessary 
nental co-operation, or that that nobleman | preparation for: immediate embarkation ; 
had lately become the convert of the eco- | he could only say, that he knew too wel] 
nomical latechancellor of the exchequer ;{ how to prize that right hon. gent.’s inges’ 
he ridiculed the application of the classi-| nuity to suppose for a moment that that 
cal quotation with which the noble lord had | gentleman did not perfectly understand the 
favoured the house-—“‘et rebus vosmet ser- | nature of, and good consequences that might 
vate secundis ;""—for, if it meant any thing} result from, a well-managed diversion. 
so applied, it was to be rendered thus—jHe was perfectly ready to confess, that 
*‘ while victory is with you, we will be}his noble friend ought to retract one part 
with you ; but the moment it leaves you,|of his accusation, and that was, that the 
we shall leave you, and wait for better] right hon. gent. had not acted dextrously 
times.” He said, that from bis own official | on his own plan; for if he had determined 
documents he had authority in stating that} completely to abandon the continent, 
our allies upon the continent bad the ful-| certainly be acted on that plan with the 
lest expectations of assistance and co-ope-| greatest assiduity and effect. When the 
ration on our parts ; and of all the difficul-| right hon. gent. urged, that it was for the 
ties he had to contend with since his co-|interest of this country to shut itself up, 
ming into office, the most difficult was that|and abandon the continent, and when the 
of endeavouring to satisfy foreign ministers | noble lord stated the benefits of economy, 
for the gross failure, on our part, in answer- | he put it to them to declare, whether they 
ing these expectations. That difhculty|actually believed that either an economie 
was now, however, in a great degree re-|cal war, or an efficient peace, could be se 
moved. by whathad fallen, in the course{cured by abandoning the continent, and 
of the present debate, from the right|thus setting the continent the example 
hon. gent. (Mr. Windham). And, as it/of abandoning this country. It was not 
was well known, that by some means or|true, that in the last war the negociations 
other what passed within that house went] with France bad always been commenced 
out to the public, to the country, and to|by the continental powers; the instances 
the world; he rejoiced that the country | were namerous in which they bad been led 
and others would thereby be putin posses- | by Great Britain. In the present war, Great 
sion of what fell from the right hon. gent.,| Britain and Russia were on equal terms, 
when he admitted with that candour, of} Russia had but a remote interest in the 
which certainly he could not divest bimself| contest: if, therefore, it were said, that by 
if he would, that the late government had | making peace with France, Russia had 
not in view any expedition to the conti-| abandoned us, he would answer, that we 
nent. And why, he asked, had they not?| had engaged with Russia—not for the por+ 
Would they deny opportunity the most’ fa-| chase of her blood and exertions, but that, 
vourable? Here the right hon. secretary] seeing her manfully struggling against the 
went into w detail of the history of the late{common enemy, we had engaged to lend 
campaign, as affecting Prussia, and con-|her our aid. Russia, however, finding 

tended, that never was there an occasion in} that no assistance was at hand, and that 
which assistance on the part of Great Bri-|the promises of Great Britain bad vanished 
tain would have been more opportane or|in air, after shewing how well she could 

more effective ; and as to the sincerity of |bear up against the overwhelming torrent 

Prussia, there could not exist a doubt fromjof French power, had agreed to make 

the very nattre of the contest; besides|peace, Te late coalition had certainly 

that Prussia had, siuce her rupture. with |terminated with regard ‘to us iu a mannet 

France, refused peace with that power, un-' different from any of the former ones, It 

less concluded in concert with Russia. In}former coalitions, the powers of the com 

1795, it wasthought wise to subsidize Prus-{tinent left us alone, ‘and fled from theit 

sia and co-operate with her in order to in-} engagements; now they had left us alomty 

duce her to go beyond her frontiers; but} but they had not fled from their engage 
in the late campaign, when she was sofinents, nor inthe slightest degree violate 

deeply interested and had so deeply ven-| their faith. If the mght hon. gent, di 

tured, it was thought hazardous, unwise, | puted this, he would go step by step to the 

and impolitic to join with her in the com- | proof. a 

gon cause. But ike right bon. gent. had] The SolicitorsGeneral for Scotland dep 
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cated the manner in which the name and 
intment of an hon. officer (sir H. Pop- 
ham) bad been introduced into the discus- 
‘sionby anoble lordopposite. If that noble 
Jord thought that there was any thing cul- 
le imputable to that officer, it was his 
duty to bring forward a charge against him, 
whilst he was in that house, and had an 
riunity of defending himself. When 
he looked to the manner in which that topic 
bad been that evening introduced, he must 
say that he thought it highly indecent. Ii 
the noble lord had attended to the result of 
a former enquiry instituted in that house 
inst the same gallant officer, it might 
have had the effect of inducing bim to 
abstain from the charges which he had that 
night urged. For his own part, he must 
deny, that there had been any thing in that 
enquiry, or in the judgement of the court 
martial upon his conduct, that could render 
his appointment as captain of the fleét, 
improper or irregular, ‘The noble lord 
might have found, in the case of a junior 
Ollicer, captain Bowen, who had been ap- 
pointed by the late commander-in-chief of 
the channel fleet, captain of the fleet, just 
ground of complaint. He did not mean to 
say, that the officer to whose appointment 
he alluded, was nota most meritorious offi- 
ter, or that be had not performed the duties 
of the station to which he had been ap- 
pointed with ability and credit, but he 
mentioned the circumstance only to shew, 
that that appointment was not strictly con- 
formable to the practice of the service. 
He hoped the noble lord would feel, that 
it was not justifiable by such charges as he 
fad made, in the absence of the individual 
tainst whom they were directed, to en- 
deavour to whisper away the character of 
any officer. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that any thing 
hich occurred in that house could not be 
characterized as whispering upon the sub- 
which it applied. His noble friend 

adverted to a transaction that had 
ateady appeared in all the newspapers, 
the agreement entered into between sir 
B. Popham and sir D. Baird, respecting 
Hedivision of the prize money, before a 
tele man had been embarked on the expe- 
dition against Buenos Ayres, which, hesaid, 
Was 4 fit subject to be enquired into in that 
house. In tuct, the matter was at present 
esubject of a suit in one of the courts of 
ke. ‘As to the appointment of sit H. 
Popham to the post he filled, he must say, 

ithad given general dissatisfaction in the 





navy. As to the right hon. gent. opposite 
(Mr. Canning), be had placed bimself in 
an awkward situation, by the statement 
which he had that night made. If he, or 
his friends, thought that the late ministers 
had not done their duty, they should bring 
a charge against them; and he would 
pledge himselt, if they should make out a 
case, to support them. But he was re- 
lieved from that duty, by the mis-statements 
of the noble lord (Castlereagh) and the 
right hon. geut. That noble lord had, in 
utter contempt of all historical fact, and in 
perversion of all circumstances and dates, 
imputed to the late administration of 14 
months, all the evils of the preceding 14 
years administration. The house, to judge 
of this, should recollect how the contest 
had begun. It wonld appear from the dis: 
patches of lord G. L. Gower in 1805, that 
Austria had been dragged into the war, 
when she declared herself that she was 
not prepared for it. After having brought 
Austria tu her ruin, and subsidized disinte- 
rested Russia, the right hon. gentleman now 
charged all the evils that resulted from such 
measures upon his hon. friends, who had 
succeeded to the end of that contest. Now, 
it was charged upon the late administra- 
tion, that they had ruined the continent. 
He denied the fact ; it was Mr. Pitt, and the 
measures pursued under his administration, 
that had ruined the continent ; and highly 
as he respected the character of lord Gren- 
ville, of whom he had not the honour of 
much personal knowledge, he had not dis- 
covered any ground for altering the opinion 
he formerly entertained upon that subject. 
It was unnecessary to recur to the rapid 
events that had occurred from the battle of 
Auerstadt to the battle of Friedland, events 
which no force that could be sent from this 


‘country could have averted for a single day, 


or a single hour. As to the offers of peace 
to Prussia, from the momeut of the flight of 
the king from Jena, she was as incapable of 
making peace without the consent of Russia, 
as of carrying on the war after the armis- 
tice of Tilsit. The noble lord had obser- 
ved of him, that he shewed his indepen- 
dence by animadverting upon his_ friends, 
as well as his adversaries. For his part, 
ae was as much attached to purty as any 
man could be ; but on such public questions 
be should never sutfer any consideration to 
iufluence bis unbiassed judgment; and in 
the part he took upon such occasions, he 
wished to benefit his country by eliciting 
the truth from both sides upon these 
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important subjects. As tolord Grenville, 
every oue would allow him to be an able 
politician, and this he would say of him, 
that he had disapproved of the Spanish war, 
The noble lord opposite bad said, that after 
the negotiation had broken off, an army 
should have been sent to the support of Prus- 
sia : but Prussia was then at war with us, and, 
afterthebattle of Auerstadt,the winterseason 
rendered it impossible to send any expedi- 
tion. Where could men have been then 
sent to co-operate with the Russians, even 
after the battle of Eylau, which he still 
Jooked upon to have been disastrous for the 
Russians? It had been said, that Prussia, 
by joining the coalition before the battle of 
Austerlitz, might have turned the scale, 
which he did not think would have been the 
case, but she neglected that opportunity, 
and had brought herself into her present 
situation, as he had before said, by her 
insane rashness. Here this country then 
was without anally. If the late ministers 
had brought it into that situation, a charge 
ought tobe brought against them for it, 
rather than by misrepresentation, toimpute 
blame to them. Even at this late period 
of the session, he should thiuk the enquiry 
might be .gone into, and he hoped that 
there would be no objection to the produc- 
tion of all communications with the Prus- 
sian government. The righthon. gentlemen 
opposite, when after the dissolution they 
had arranged every thing for the election, 
then turned their attention to tbe conti- 
nent. The expeditions they had sent out 
he wished might prove successful, but-he 
hoped they would not prove an‘example 
of that dispersion of the disposeable force 
of the country, which had been charged 
upon his right hon. friends. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that it was 
no. more the duty of the present ministers 
to bring a charge against their predecessors, 
than it was the duty of their predecessors 
to bring a charge against then. He 
thought his predecessors wrong, and that 
they had ruined the continent. Butas the 
conduct of an existing government might 
involve the country in disaster, if the 
gentlemen opposite thought them wrong, 
they ought to bring a charge against theip. 

Mr. Windham rose to clear himelf from 
some misrepresentations of the right 
honourable secretary of state. He liked 
his ingenuity-and eloquence very. well ;. 
but did not think his arguments the 
most respectable. He imputed opinionsand 
assertions’ to gentlemen, that he might 
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answer them himself, by which oitans he 
had always enough to say. A man might 
very easily be affluent who coined his ow, 
money. There was no want of words, 
where he had a manufactory of epithets, 
The right hon. gent. went on briskly, for 
he rode verylight, and carriedno Weight. 
He then shewed the difference between the 
system of the last ministers, as to continens 
tal affairs, and that which was imputed to 
them. ‘They had not seen any proper op 
portunity for a diversion, or they would 
have made it. They had made no promise 
and neglected it. After various explana. 
tory remarks, he begged gentlemen to pre 
fer their charges fairly and seriously, and 
he would meet-them. He requested the 
house to mark the right hon, secretary's re- 
ceipt for making speeches. — He put all 
sorts of ridiculous things into the mouths 
of his poiitical opponents, that he might 
nfake out his speech, by answering them 
He made them something like a second 
person, in a dialogue, who was made to 
talk a good deal of nonsense, to set off his 
Opponent in the argument. but though he 
liked eloquence very well, be could not 
praise the respectability of the right hoa, 
gent.’s arguments. — The resolution was 
then put, and carried. 

On the question, that 15,000/. be 
granted for Juspecting Field-officers of Vo 
lupteers, 

Mr. Windham contended, that even in 
the opinion of the volunteers themselves, 
these were useless. They might be inspect 
ed by the generals of the districts, This 
had been a prvject to answer election pul 
poses. As it had done all the good it 
could do in that way, he thought the mis 
uisters might give up.the matter, and save 
some expence to the public. 

The Secretury at War wished to knowil 


the inspection by generals of districts had 


been practised during tbe rigbt hon. gent’s 
admiuistration., ‘The vamber of voluuteets, 
he believed, was in many instances greater 
where there were no general: officers. AS 
to the idea of a job, he asserted that the 
inspecting field-officers had. in general, of 
tather without an exception, been re-ap- 
pointed,, without regard to the degree of 
interest they might possess. It could, there 
fore, be of-little consequence whether the 
re-appointment had. taken place on the evé 
of an election or not. He contended that 


the volunteer spirit had greatly subsided i . 


many counties since that right hon, geil 
had ¢ome into office. i he 
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| Mr. Windham admitted that a relaxation 
in the volunteering spirit had taken. place ; 
but maintained that it had manifested itself 
some considerable time previous to his 
coming into office. 

General Tarleton said, the volunteers in 

the district in which he had _ the honour to 
gommand, could never have reached the 
state of discipline to which they had arrived 
but forthe exertions of the Inspecting Field- 
oficers. If an invasion bad taken place 
two years ago, they would have been able, 
from that district, in the course of two days, 
tohave produced 30,000 men within ten 
miles of the metropolis. 
_Mr. Calcraft stated that before his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Windham) came into office, 
the Volunteer force had decreased from 
400,000 to 318,000, and during his ad- 
ginistration they had falleu offin a much 
less proportion, not having decreased above 
@or 25,000 men, Ile remembered that he 
himself, as a volunteer, had been inspect- 
ed by major-generals and lieutenant-gene- 
tals, and he did not see why that practice 
might not be continued. ‘The gallant ge- 
neral (Tarleton) had now his head-quarters 
at Bath, and it was a great pity that the 
parliament did not sit there, as in such a 
case the gallant general could reconcile his 
senatorial duties with the duties of com- 
wanding officer of the district, and in such 
case he might again honour the volunteers 
so far as to review them. 

General Tarleton said a few words in ex- 
planation, aud imputed to the hon. gent. 

+ great military ignorance. 

Mr. Rose retorted. the charge of a job, 
byalluding to the 300 surveyors of taxes, 
proposed to have been appointed by the 
late administration. 

Mr. Beresford deprecated the system of 
fecrimination which had become so much 
the practice of members on. both’ sides of 
the house. As to the subject immediately 
before the house, he felt himself necessita- 
ted to say, that the language held in that 
house by the right hon. gent. and the mea- 
sates adopted by him, had-such an effect 
@ the volunteers in Ireland, as to make 
# least one balf of those who had been 
most zealous in the service, tura their backs 
Upon it, 

The Solicitor-General of Scotland spoke 
Mpraise of the Scotch volunteers, whom 
be also stated to have been very much dis- 
‘uraged by the language of Mr. Windbam. 

Mr. Windham said, the arguments of the 

lasthon. and learned gent. were merely 


to the old tune, “ No-pay, no Swiss.” ‘This 
wonderful relaxation of the spirit of. the 
Scotch volunteers, was to be attributed to 
some diminution of the former allowances. 
If, however, the number of the Scotch vo« 
lunteers was much diminished, it must be 
allowed, that this diminution began long 
before he came into office, orhad any pro- 
spect of coming into office, and therefore 
these gentlemen must have had the gift of . 
second sight, to know both that he would 
come into office, and what he was to pro- 
pose. He had often objected to what was. 
called the volunteer system: but as to the 
individuals themselves, it was impossible 
that, any one could pretend to tura into 
ridicule the population of England, Ireland, 
or Scotland, or that proportion of the po~ 
pulation which evidently appeared most 
ardent in the general defence. As to what 
an hon. gent. had said about the disgrace 
of crimination and recrimination between 
the different parties, be agreed so far in that 
opinion, that he did not wish unnecessarily 
to indulge in it; but if it obviously occur- 
red in the course of a discussion, he was. 
not content to pair off. 

Dr. Laurence said, he recollected « very 
different history respecting that corps. 
| ‘They were a corps that wanted greater. al- 
lowances to be made to them than what 
was usual. An hon. general (Tarleton) 
had, in his explanation, accused an hon. 
friend of bis of gross ignorance in military 
matters. The house would, however, -re- 
collect that about a fortnight ago, the hon. 
general had exerted all his military. caleu- 
lation to persuade the house that Bonaparte 
had advanced so far in Poland that it was 
next to impossible he should ever be able. 
to retreat. Afier so recent a promulgation 
of his military opinions, he thought the 
house would not believe that every military 
man was completely ignorant of bis prefes- 
sion, who might ditferin opinion from the 
hon, general.—After some conversation, 
the committee divided : For the vote $4; 
Against it 24, 

A vote ofcredit, amounting to 4,500,000/. 
for Great Britain, and. 500,000/. for Ireland, 
was also proposed and agreed to, after 
some opposition from lord H. Petty, sir J, 
Newport, and Mr, Windham. The Chaa- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in answer to the 
observations against the amount, said, that 
there were many exigencies which might 
call for the employment of the surplus. A 
case, for example, might be supposed to 
arise, when it might be necessary to call 
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eut the volunteers and place them on full 
pay. The several other grants having been 
put and carried, the house resumed, and 
the report was ordered to be received to- 
morrow: 
—— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
; Monday, 4ugust 3. 

[Pesricaxs’ Licence Brnu.} Mr. 
Sicridan presented a petition from certain 
pubheans, &c. praying the aid of parliament, 
ia alleviation of certain grievances with re- 
spect to the granting and revoking of Li- 
eences. The petition was ordered to lie on 
the table. Mr. S. then rose and said, that 
the petition he just had the bonour of pre- 
senting was signed by more than 1,000 per- 
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Mr. Frankland argued against the prin 
ciple of the bill, and thought that the mij. 
tia had many advantages over the regulary, 
The man that was good at the foil, could 
not be unskilful at the sword; and be 
thought the illustration applied well to the 
militia. The latter was a more settledang 
compact force, and were less liable to the 
il effects of a constant succession of ney 
oflicers, than the regular forces. The hor, 
gent. dwelt on the importance of uniting, as 
much as possible, the character of the sol 
dier and the citizen. The militia force was 
a most constitutional body, and ought not 
by any means to be discouraged, as would 
be done by the present bill. He must also 
object to it as going obliquely to undermine 


sons. Asto the abuses of which tbat peti-| the system of military service introduced 


tian complained, and the remedy which he | 
proposed for those abuses, he must at pre- 
sent decline entering into them. He con- 
tended that they could be satisfactorily 
proved upon the most unquestionable tes- 
timony, at the bar. Iie said thathe bad made 
every enquiry into the alledged abuses, and 
had nodgubt he should convinee gentlemen, 
to their astonishment, of the cruel and 
grinding oppression which in many instances 
hed been practised towards that body. ‘The 
great object of his endeavour to relieve 


a 


last year by his right. hon. friend, whileit 
was not directly and mianfully brought 
under the consideration of the house. 
Mr. Whétshed Keene rose and said: Ih 
this late stage of the important subject now 
betore the house, I beg leave to troubleit 
for a short time. I am one of those that 
voted for the measures proposed by his me 
jesty’s ministers, not that I thought them 
complete for the purpose, or that they were 
the best that might have been devised, bat 
because, after having considered every 





them would at least be, tohave it made cer- 
tain by parliament, that the bread, the. 
livelihood, the very means of existence to! 
thuse people and their families, should not | 
depend on the will er the caprice of any 
two magistrates, without an appeal to some 
ef the courts of judicature. He concluded 
_ by moving, that leave be given to bring in a 

billto amend so much of the 32d und others 
ef the king as relates to the granting and 
withboiding licences trom ale-house keep- 
ers, é&c. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection-to the motion, but did think that 
the right bon. gent. should have distinctly 
stated the instances of ernel and grinding 
oppression he had in such very strong 
terms complained of. If any of the magis- 
tracy had been guilty of such a breach of 
their duty, it might be made the subject of 
a criminal action. He could not approve 
of the line of distinction the right bon. gent. 
seemer to draw between the magistracy.— 
After a few words between Mr. 8, Bourne, 
the Marquis of Titchfield, ard Mr. A. 
Cooper, the motion was agreed to. 

{[Micitia Transree Briv.] On the 
order of the day, for the further considera- 
tion of this bill, Veg ' 





: 4 





thing that has been thrown out on the dik 
ferent sides of the house, (who all agree in 
the end although they differ as to the mean) 
I thought this mode preferable, from a per 
suasion that as it was apparent a large def- 
ciency must exist for some time in our mk 
litary establishments, it was the interest of 
our country, under the present exigency, 

the deficiency should be thrown on the mi 

litia, rather than on ovr regular force; 

both on. the probability of that deficiency 

being sooner filled up with trained soldier 

applicable to every purpose, that by any 

other mode proposed ; and again, on the 

probability of that deficiency in the militi, 

being made good in an easier and mor 

economical manner, than it would be ifit 

existed in the troops of the line. The lenglt 

to which this session has been protrasted, 

by the circumstances which have cecurted, 

may, perhaps, justify the officers of gover 

ment ih not proposmg to this house at pre 

sent further measures, which possibly might 

retard this measure, which promises expe 

ditiously a great increase of that forceof 

the country adapted either to offensive® 

defensive operations, As government has 

the best means of judging how far the date 

ger may be more or less imniiuent, on 
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jes the responsibility of thinking no more 
peed be done in the present session. How- 
ever inconvenient a further attendance 

be, that inconvenience would plead 
pot little, should auy injury to our country 
take place, which might have been pre- 
yented by further measures. I trust they 
gre hot mistaken, and I have the satisfac- 
tion of believing from what has fallen from 
ministers, that they intend taking the ear- 
liest opportunity to ameliorate, extend and 

ize a more complete system of de- 
fence and offence ; it would be wasting he 
time of the house, to occupy it, in endea- 
wouring to prove an imperious necessity, 
which must overrule all minor objections 
to such measures as may put our internal 
security on the best footing, and also afford 
the best means of preserving our external 
greatness. Every thinking man’s mind be- 
ing naturally employed on those great ob- 
jects, may I be permitted to submit to the 
house some Suggestions, which I humbly 
conceive are well worth being considered, 
aad that they may be so modeled as to 
promise to effect this great object as far as 
the physical powers of our country will ad- 
mit. They are the Suggestions of a man. 
who having served many years at the head 
ofthe militia of the county of which he was 
also lord, (and had therefore better means 
of being acquainted with the bearing and 
operation of the militia laws in the different 
situationsofour country,) and during several 
ofthe campaigns in the American war, in ma- 
ay of the last war with France, and in various 
parts ‘of Great Britain, employed a strong 
vnderstanding in weighing the advantages 
and disadvantages attending this service, 
according to the different circumstances of 
eur country. Sir, I apprehend, however 
great our gratitude ought and must be to 
those enlightened and provident patriots 
who introduced and established this most 
important mode of national defence, how- 
ever competent it has proved to its object 
during former times, yet no man will con- 
tend that, in the present state of Europe, 
(which it is necessary only to allude to) 
the same system must be applicable. | 
here must beg leave to advert to what many 
gentlemen in this house must recoilect in 
1799, when a French detachment bad land- 
ed in Ireland; many of the regiments of 
the militia of this country volunteered 

services to the sister kingdom, with 
# alacrity and zeal never to be forgotten. 
As the laws stood and now stand, an act of 
Welegislature was necessary to legalize the 
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acceptance of their services. This French 
detachment after some success, and having 
advanced considerably into the country, be~ 
ing disappointed in their expectations of a 
faithful, numerous, and gealous co-opera. 
tion for which purpose they had brought many 
arms, surrendered. Had they not been disap- 
pointed in this expectation, it is not easy to 
appreciate the important advantages that 
must have resulted from this patriotic act of 
the British militia ; the actof the legislature 
however in its progress through the houses 
of parliament met with much opposition. 
In mentioning this, I am far from intending 
to impute any blame to those gentlemen. 
who made that opposition. I am persuaded 
they acted, according to their view of the 
subject, in the manner most conducive to 
the best interest of theircountry. Geatle- 
men will also recollect, that on the renewal 
of hostilities with France, when Baonaparte 
lined the coast opposite to ours with his 
legions, and began to assemble his flotilla at 
Boulogne, many regiments of the Irish mi- 
litia, seeing England threatened, seized the 
opportunity of testifying their gratitude by 
offering to come here; at the same time 
some regiments of English militia again 


| volunteered to go to Ireland: at that mo- 


ment, some most respectable leading cha- 
racters in that service, thought proper to 
publish Resolutions expressing strong dis- 
approbation of that measure, and stopped 
it. 1 cannot help lamenting that they 
thought it their duty so to act, as it is ob- 
vious that the facility of mutual defence 
was and will be thereby embarrassed; and 
what is of no less importance, though not 
so obvious, that it prevents the intermix- 
ture of a considerable part of the popula- 
tion of the twocountriés ; a measure which 
would go further in seven years to render 
the union not merely nominal, but real, 
than the present mode of proceeding will 
do in fiftv. Sir, I know too well the zeal 
with which the gentlemen of the militia. 
have acted, the privations to which they 
have so long submitted, not to be per- 
suaded that they on that occasion also act- 
ed according to their views of the best imte- 
rest of their country, and that, bad they 
thought the exigency required it, they 
would readily have gone there, At the 
same time that I think so highly of theif 
patriotism, I am not less persuaded that 
from their good sense they would ra- 
ther meet the enemy in Munster or Con- 
naught, than in Yorkshire or Kent. As these 
latter considerations do not immedfutely 
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Belong to the question before us, I: shall say 
no more on them at present; if it was per- 
mitted: for so insignificant an individual as I 
am, to mention himself, I would-say, that 
having bad. the -honour to ‘serve several 
campaigns, in different parts of Europe, 
having had the honour to serve. 39 years 
in ‘this house, and having attended all the 
discussions on these important subjects, 
I presume to think myself not totally 
incompetent on them; and concurring, as 
I do, in the soundness of these Suggestions, 
and persuaded that great national advan- 
tage may be derived trom them, I will take 
the liberty to Jay them before the house, 
They are as follow :—1. ‘ To enable Vo- 
‘“« lunteers to propose to his majesty’s lieu- 
“* tenants of counties, to form themselves 
‘* into local militia, to be regularly trained 

for 28 days, with the same establish- 

ment, in the same manner, and un- 

der the same regulations as the old 

militia used to be in time of peace. ‘To 

leave their counties only in case of inva- 

sion or imminent danger thereof.” ‘The 
object of this clause is te establish, at little 
expence, under command and under officers 
of some experience, a large body of men, 
which may be speedily applied to the pub- 
lic service in case of emergency. I would 
wish this source of supply to be extended to 
the number of 160,000. It may also, if it 
shall be consonant with the wisdom of 
parliament, to adopt the next proposition, 
be madea source whence may be drawn 
a supply of men to keep the embodied mi- 
litia constantly full.—2. ‘* To enable bis 
“ majesty to accept the voluntary services 
* of one fourth part of the embodied mi- 
“ litiaannually, to serve in the regular ar- 
«« my. And if the men so volunteering, 
‘* were put invariably into the regiments 
“ that are reputed tu belong to the counties 
* from whence the mep come, whenever 
“ those regiments shall want recruits or be 
“ augmented; if ensigncies were sometimes 
 givenon the recommendation of the lords 
* Jieutenants, to young men of those coun- 
** ties; these.two measures could not fail 
“ of adding much to the facility of keeping 
“. our regular force complete; but as those 
** two Jast arrangements are within the 
** power of the commander-in-chief, that 
* illustrious personage will certainly adopt 
‘* whatever on consideration shall appear 
* calculated for such important purposes,” 
The object of this clause is to give (as is 
obvious) a regular supply of efficient men 
to the regular army. I would wish this 
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force; the embodied militia, to be-carrieg 
to the.extent of 80,000 for Great Britain, 
giving annually a-recruit of 20,000 men to, 
the army, and establishing a force commen. 
surate (as I apprehend) for the ordi 
purposes of the kingdom; thereby leaving. 
the whole, or the greatest part of the regu. 
lar army, a -disposeable force.—3, “To 
** enable lieutenants of counties to accept 
“ the voluntary services of as many mep 
“* from the local militia as would fill up the 
‘¢ deficiency occasioned by the drafts from 
* the embodied militia into the army. If 
* there shall be a deficiency of volunteers 
‘‘ for filling up the embodied militia, . that 
deficiency to be made good by a ballot, 
‘* without exemptions, and deficiencies ip, 
* the local militia to be supplied annually 
‘“* by a similar ballot.” The object of this 
clause is to make use of the ballot only when 
indispensable, and then in a manner little 
burthensome.—4. ‘ ‘lo enable lieutenants 
‘“* of counties to employ the staff of the local 
‘¢ militia in training the men intended tobe 
*¢ transferred to the embodied militia, du- 
‘« ring the time such staff may not be aetu- 
“ ally on duty with the local militia.” The 
object of this clause is to have the embodied 
militia complete in members acquainted 
with the use of arms.—5. ‘ To enable his 
‘“* majesty to direct licutenants of counties, 
“if he should see it proper so to do, to 
** employ the said stati of the local militia, 
‘* when- not otherwise employed in exer 
“ cising the persons bound to serve under, 
** the provisions of the Training act.” The 
object of ‘this clause is to give farther eff- 
ciency to the Training act, which is admi- 
rable, as giving to the crown the positive 
command of a large body of men in caseof 
emergency, but which in its actual progres 
amounts to a muster of men.—I humbly 
conceive that it is no small recommendation 
of these Suggestions, that at the same time, 
that if adopted together, they would draw 
forth the physical powers of the population 
in a most efficient and in the least expen 
sive nanber, and mutually strengthen each 
other, they may be applied with advantage 
separate, without adopting the whole, The 
one, to which the greatest objections would 
be made, is that of enabling his majesly 
to accept annually’ so considerable a number 
of volunteers into the regular army. # 
is not the moment to discuss this most m= 
portant subject, I shall not therefore intrude 
longer on the time of the house. <e 

The Secretary at War thought the pie 
sent measure might have been 
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without entering upon the plan of last year ; 


put as it had been brought forward so often, 
he would call the attention of the house to 


‘some facts relative to that plan, as they 


appeared by the papers on the table of the 
house. The object of that plan was to 
provide a great increase for the regular 
amy, and if it had failed in that, there 
was an end to the argument against the 

nt measure, as trenching upon it. 
The right hou. secretary then stated from 
the returns, that the numbers recruited in 
the first six months of 1806, were 9,933 
men. These were the numbers enlisted, 


and allowances were certainly to be made 


for those above the military age, and under 
the size; but it was to be considered, that 
during 3 of these months the recruiting, 
under the Additional! Force act,was cramped 
by its being understood that it was to be re- 

d. Boys he put out of the question 
onboth sides. But if he allowed 900 men 
for the number rejected, he thought it 
would be fully sufficient. The numbers 
procured under the right hon, gent.’s sys- 
tem, in the first six months, were 9,091 
men. This view of the case was certainly 
pot very favourable to the plan, as it pro- 
cured no more than the old system. Jt was 
also to be considered, that the right bon. 
gent.’s system bad been in full operation 
during the six months adverted to, It was 
true that the last six months had been 
more productive than the preceding period, 
but that was accounted for by the addition- 
alnumber of recruiting parties appointed, 
and the threat of dissolving the second batta- 
hons,unless they procured a certain number 
of men by a given time. ‘I'he casualties of 
thewhole army were about 18,000 men, 
aad this was all the plan provided for, with- 
@ut taking into account the number who 
vould claim their discharge. The number 
oi desertions, too, appeared to be equal 
among the recruits under his plan and the 
former system, though the last six months 
Sas rather in favour of the former. 


- Dr. Laurence begged to call the attention 


athe house to the conduct of the present 
Ministers, vho never rested their measures 
“their own merit,.but always went to 


-Semparisons,.. When in opposition, they 


bad perpetually called for his right hon, 
‘fiend’s_plan before he had. been. wo 


‘Menths in office, and yet, after a lapse of 


4mooths, they themselves had. come for- 


4mrdwith this magnificent measure! They. 


taken care, too, to, bring, it forward 
‘this late period of the’session, andihad 
Vou. IX, 
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reserved the most obnoxious clause—that 
of granting an option to enlist for a term 
of years, or for life. which destroyed in.a 
great measure the effects of the plan of his 
right hon. friend, till the committee, that 
there might be no opportunity to consider 
it on the second reading, which was the 
time for debating it. ‘The consequence 
was that many had gone out of town with 
a wrong impression of the nature of this 
measure. He then entered upon a defence 
of his right hon. friend’s systegy It was 
intended to supply the whole casualties of 
the army, in which the former system was 
grossly deficient. But this was not all the 
effect of the plan; it would have a much 
greater, in his opinion, whatever the no- 
ble lord opposite might think and say of 
it. It was natural for the noble lord to 
smile at a philosophic measure, as he taunt- 
ingly called it, who had never conceived 
any grand scheme in-his life—who never 
could generalize—who from two figures 
before him could scarcely draw a legiti- 
mate conclusion-=who could do nothing 
but go on in the common routine way, 
and endeavour to impose himself on the 
multitude as a great statesman, but who 
had only this in common with his col- 
leagues, that he was as great a statesman 
as he could be. The right hon. secretary 
had made allowances for the former me. 
thod of recruiting, but. none for that of 
his right hon, friend. He forgot the di- 
minished bounties, and.was for putting 
the boys out of the question, because he 
knew that, in this view, the advantage 
would have appeared greatly on the side 
of his right hon, friend’s plan. He then 
talked of his right hon. friend’s forgetting 
his measure. The right bon. secretary 
well knew there were offices which that 
plan had to go through—offices to which 
one set of ministers might be more agree- 
able than another. At all events the dis- 
patch did not entirely depend on his right 
hon. friend. But this was the way of mi- 
nisters, they always set up.a vague and in- 
definitecry. Sometimesthe church was in 
danger, sometimes one mode.of recruiting 
was good, sometimes another. But his 
right hon. friend long agé had felt the un- 
fitness of temporary expedients for perma- 
nent evils... Even in the school of the 
great founder of expedients (Mr. Pitt), 
he had not entirely approved of these, but 
had only acquiesced in giving them a trial. 
Ministers taiked of emergency, but there 
was no end of their emergencies, and in 
3 x* 
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stead of having a permanent system to 
meet real emergencies; they were always 
calling' out emergencies, and resorting to 
expedients to meet them. But these ex- 
pedients could not always answer, and 
‘ they were attended with this mischief, that 
they exhausted the country, and by that 
means destroyed the materials on which a 
‘ permanent measure would have to work, 

Mr. Wilberforce supported the bill. It 
was highly necessary to increase the force 
of the country, for now that Buonaparte 
had been so successful on the continent, 
he would be induced to attempt achieve- 
ments to which even his bold spirit had 
not hitherto prompted him. 

Mr. Windham said, his hon, and learned 
friend (Dr. Laurence) had been mistaken 
and mis-stated as well as himself, and both 
had been charged ‘with uttering opinions 
that the country was in-no danger. They 
had never said so; but had only contended 
that ministers had not shewn an emergen- 
cy which required that this particular mea- 
sure should be resorted to. The first 
question on this head was, what was the 
nature of the emergency, and, the next, if 
the measure now proposed was calculated 
to meet that emergency? He denied that 
it was. It was nothing more than a tem- 

~ porary remedy to guard against a perma- 
nént mischief. They ought to look for- 
ward, and provide permanent remedies to 
meet and counteract permanent evils. If 
they went on in this manner, living from 
hand to mouth, providing only for the 
present,and taking no thought for the future, 
they would come at last to a state in which 
the present could no longer be provided for. 
They might safely neglect the future as long 
as it was future, but they should recollect, 
that what was future would iv ‘time be- 
come present. His own measure was on 
the contrary calculated to provide'a per- 
- manent force, to meet a danger which was 
equally permanent, and ‘to operate at all 
times’the defence of the country. Those 
temporary expedients only placed the 
’ country in the situation of a person who 
was supported by drams and cordials, 
which, however they might give an appa- 
rent increase of aninial spirits, must in the 
end destroy his health, ‘constitution, ‘and 
lite. This measure professed to make ab 
addition in the course of 12 months, ‘and 
to provide a force of 40,000 men, and im-1 
mediately to obtain 28,000 mien by a trans- 
fer irom the mititia to the army ; ‘but. this 
was’ a fallacious way of reckomug,; for in 
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respect to the transfer if one sérvite pain. 
ed, the other lost so many, and when t 
reckoned on those they would gain by the 
ballot, they would take into the accdunt 
those they would lose by recruiting; which 
this measure would cut up entirely, He 
concluded by desiring to impress upon the 
recollection of the house, the debate of this 
night, and the project now to be subgtitured 
upon mere speculation, in place of another 
which had been found effective, was not al. 
lowed time for fair experiment; but which 
had, in the last 3 months, produced at the 
rate of 24,000 men per annum, and most 
in every moral certainty improve, nay, 
perhaps, double its operation in another 
year, while the present measure would 
operate effectively in the first instance, but 
exhaust the sources of future strength, 
The house would find, when next calledon 
for the annual supply of the public foree, that 
this measure would fail,and destroy, in one 
way, the strength it produced in another, 

Lord Castlereagh replied in supportofhis 
bill, which he said would in six monthé adda 
force to the army of the country, which the 
right hon. gent.’s'plan would not have added 
in six years ; for it was only calculated to 
feed the ordinary deficiencies by casualty, to 
keep its strength just where it stood. Be 
sides, at the end of sewen years by tha 
plan, 53,000 men would be entitled to their 
discharge, which, added to the ordinary de 
ficiences for the year, would create sucha 
chasm in the public force, as the right hon 
gent. would find impossible to recruit isa 
year: and as to the Training act, it ws 
impossible to bring it in operation before tte 
commencement of next session.—The ® 
port was then taken into further conside 
ration, and upon the clause substituting 
the option of unlimited for limited services 
division took place ; when there appewet, 
For the clause 96; against it 46. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, August 4. 
[Orrices 1x Reverston Bits.) Te 
order of the day having beew read forthe 
second ‘reading of this bill, 


Lord Arden rose. He -considered the 
bill to be an unnecessary and indeceati 
tack upon ‘the ‘king’s lawful’ prerogatit. 
‘Nothing whatever had ‘been stated to’prare 
that such a ‘theasuré was necessary, 
‘merely'an ‘expression in ‘the preanible’v 
the bill, that it was:éxpedient for the 
lie'service. ‘Thé matiner also if whit 
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had been shewn to prove that there 
wes aby necessity to make such an attack 
upon the king’s just prerogative. He should 
therefore oppose the bill and take the sense 
of the house upon it. , 

Earl Grosvenor expressed great regret at 
the opposition given to this bill by his no- 
pblefriend. He conceived the bill to be so 
completely in unison with the popular feel- 
iggat the present moment, that it would 
te unwise to reject it, and he thought his 
majesty's ministers, by opposing the bill, 
would render themselves so unpopular that 
they. would not long remain in office. He 
was a warn friend to the bill, not merely 
for its own sake, but for the sake of those 
measures of reform relative to the public 
espenditure, of which he considered this 
merely as the forerunner—measures which 
were highly necessary at acrisis like the 

, when it was of so much importance 
engage the hearts as well as the arms of 
the people. He trusted their lordships 
would not be induced to reject the bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale called their lord- 
ships’ attention to his majesty’s speech at 
the close of the last session, in which satis- 
faction was expressed at the conduct of the 
committee of finance, and comtended that 
this bill, being the only measure which 
that committee had then recommended, the 
king’s speech contained in effect an appro- 
wiof the measure. After ministers had 
thus approved of the measure, after they 
had approved of it in the other house, and 
ther the bill had been so long in this house, 
be was greatly astonished at the opposition 
inow experienced. He could not help 
tho adverting to the conduct of bis majes- 
sministers upon this occasion. If they 
tor thought this bill ought not to pass, 
why did they not attend in their places, and 
Oppose it in a manly manner, instead of 
Saying away themselves, and sending their 

and connections to oppose the bill ? 
[None of the ministers were preseat, except 
te lord chancellor.] He did not mean by 
iis to impute to the noble lord that he was 
#ai there for that purpose ; but that con- 
@ection would be put upon such conduct 
bythe public. He was convinced that the 
pablic iceling was strongly in favour of the 
4; and that ought to-be, at the present 
@ement, a strong argument in its favour. 
The granting of offices in reversion he con- 
Sileved 10 be highly prejudicial to the pub- 

aetvice,and bighly improper ; such grants 
hezg frequently made to children, at a very 
S@iyage, aud such offices, although requi- 
“@gtegelation, from a change ofc ircum- 
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stances, could not, during such grant, be 
regulated for the benefit of the public. . 
He would instance one case, that of the 
large office held by the noble lord (Arden), 
and the reversion of which had been grant- 
ed to him after the death of his tather, 
whose public services were undoubtedly 
great, ata time when the income arising 
from it was comparatively trifling. The 
profits of it had since increased to an 
amount which could pot possibly have been 
in the contemplation ofany one, and which 
arose, in a great degree, from the misfor- 
tunes of the country. It would, no doubt, 
have been thought expedient to regulate 
an office of that description. He thought, 
upon every ground that could be stated, 
that this bill ought to be proceeded in. 

Lord Arden said, he was not sent to that 
house to oppose tke bill, nor would he be 
sent there by any man: he opposed the 
bill because he conceived it to be his duty 
as a peer of parliament to do so. 

The Earl of Lauderdale in explanation, 
disclaimed any intention of throwing the 
least imputation upon the noble lord; he 
only meant to allude tothe construction 
which would be put in the public mind 
upon the opposition given to the bill, cou- 
pled with the absence of his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. 

Lord Melville said there was only one 
point in which he agreed with the noble 
lord (Lauderdale), namely, thet which re- 
lated to the absence of ministers. He 
wished they had been there to declare 
their sentiments in opposition to the bill, 
if suck were the sentiments which they en- 
tertained upon the subject. But when the 
absence of ministers was spoken of, he 
would ask, where were the illustrious 
members of the late administration? Why 
did not they attend to support their own 
bill, and display their parental fondness 
for their own offspring? He denied that 
this measure had been approved of or al- 
luded to in his majesty’s speech. The 
speech applauded the general object of the 
committee of finance, namely, to enquire 
into the means of reforming and economi- 
zing the public expenditure; but could not 
be made to apply to the present measure. 
No argument had, he contended, been ad- 
duced in favour of the present measure, 
except an assertion, that it was agreeable 
to the public feeling. He did not believe 
that there was any such feeling ia the pub- 
lic mind, nor was there any thing in the 
bill by which the public could be benefited. 
If the bill were to pass, nota sixperce 
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would be saved by it ; the offices would re- 
main the same; and, the only object of it 
would be to ericroach upon the king’s just 
and lawful prerogative. * The noble lord 
had spoken of reversions being granted to 
children, but was it not the practice, when 
great services had been performed by an 
Admiral or General, to confer hereditary 
honours, and to grant also an annual sum, 
‘which was nof confined: to the person to 
whom granted, but was extended to his 
descendants? It had been the constant 
practice of our ancestors to‘act upon this 
principle. . He would. put ‘a case also to 
shew the expediency’ of acting upon it in 
ether instances: suppose a person was 
rendered incapable by age or infirmity 
from executing the duties of an office which 
he had held for 20 or 30 years; such: a 
person was not to be turned out without 
some provision, ‘There were in this case 
only two modes of acting ;-the one by a 
pension, and the other by granting the rever- 
sion of the office to his. son or other rela- 
tion, who might assist him in the office. 
By the former mode, a charge was made 
upon the public during the life of that per- 
son, and in the latter there was no addi- 
tional expence. He could discover nothing 
in support of this bill, but an assertion that 
it was expedient; whilst, on the’ other 
hand, there was the uniform practice of 
our ancestors. He could not, therefore, 
consent to such a bill'as the present, nor 
could he for a moment consent, that after 
a beneficent reign of nearly balf a century, 
such an attack should be made upon the 
prerogative and influence of a beloved and 
revered monarch. 

Lord Holland said, as the noble viscount 
had begun his speech by stating that there 
was only one point in the speech of his 
noble frieud (the earl of Lauderdale), in 
which he agreed, so he would observe that 
there was only ove point in the speech of 
the noble viscount in which he had the 
good fortune to agree, and that was, that 
his maijesty’s ministers ought to have been 
present to have declared their sentiments 
in amanty manner upon this bill. As to 
the charge made by the noble viscount, of 
the absence of the members of the late ad- 
ministration, he could assure their lord- 
‘ships, that, bad there been the least ex- 
pectation that’this bill would be opposed, 
there would have'been a full attendance of 
those noblé leids, with whoni be bad the 
honour to act. “ But when it was recollect- 
ed that only four-and-twenty hours notice 
had been given of any intention to oppose 
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this bill (he did not mean to throw any 
imputation upon the noble lord who had 
commenced this debate), there was not 
much ground for surprise -at the thin attens 
dance. He thought it, however, of go 
much importance that this bill should be 
debated in a full house, that he intended 
to move to adjourn the debate till to-mors 


row, in order to give an opportunity for : 


that full attendance, which the importance 
of the subject demanded. | After the bill 
had beeu nearly a month before the house, 
without appearing to meet with any objec. 
tion, he was astonished that it should now 
be attempted to be debated in a ‘thip 


jhouse, and at so late a period of the seg 


sion. His noble friends had not attended, 
because they thought there was no inten 
tion of opposing the bill; -he was convins 
ced they would attend if the consideration 
of the bill was postponed till to-morrow, 
He entirely agreed with his voble friend 
(earl Grosvenor), that this bill was only-to 
be considered as the forerunner of import. 
tant measures of reform and economy in 
the public expenditure of the country, 
When it was in contemplation to abolish 
or to regulate offices, it was natural asthe 
first step to be taken, to prevent those of 
fices being granted in reversion, because 
if they were, it was obvious that for a con 
siderable time no regulation could be ap 
plied to them, It was therefore that the 
public feeling was so much interested in 
this bill, which he contended it was, and 
he begged leave to say that he thought the 
noble viscount in denying the existence of 
this public feeling was mistaken. He was 
convinced that if ministers thought: that 
the rejection of this measure would 
not be an-unpopular measure, they would 
find themselves miserably mistaken. He 
denied that. the bill was an encroachment 
upon the just prerogative of the crown; 08 
the contrary, the granting places in rever 
sion was an ehcroachment upon that prem- 
gative, and upon this subject he would put 
the case, which though an extreme Olt 
would shew the tendency of the argument 
uamely, that of all the offices being grant 
ed in reversion: it would necessarily 

low, that the successor to the ¢rowl 
would find himself deprived of all im 
fluence. Reversions, besides, had @ te 
dency to render the offices themselvess 
necures, and sinecures were again gram 

in reversion: then reversions begat sie 


cures, aud sinecures begat teversionss he 


might be true that, by the operati 





this bill in itself, nothing would be saved 
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but-when it was considered as the first step 
to other measures, it must be viewed in a 
very different light; and although there 
might be considerable exaggeration as to 
the saving which it was:possible fo effect, 
yet, at. the present moment, every six- 
and every halfpenny ought to he sa- 
ved, in order to lighten, as much ‘as pos- 
sible, the burthens of the people. There 
might, perhaps, be a popular delusion up- 
on this «subject; but even that was an ar- 
giment, at a crisis like the present, for 
agreeing to this bill. He did not conceive, 
however, that a bill of so much importance 
should be decided upon in so thin a house, 
and he should therefore move, that the de- 
bate be: adjourned tll to-morrow. 
The Earl of Lauderdale again referred to 
his majesty’s speech at the close of the last 
session, his majesty’s speech at the opening 
of the present session, and to the votes of 
thehouse of commons, containing the reso- 
lation on which the present bill was found- 
ed; and contended that his majesty’s 
speeches contained a full approval of this 
measure. 
Lord Melville again contended that his 
majesty’s speeches only contained an ap- 
proval of the general object of the commit- 
tee of finance. 
- The Earl of Sedkirk approved of the bill, 
upon the principle that it was to be consi- 
dered as the forerunner of other great and 
important measures. 
Lord Boringdon said, however unplea- 
sant it might be for him to differ in opinion 
with those with whom he usually agreed, 
he felt it incumbent upon him to support 
this bill. It wasa measure to which the 
eountry looked with no little anxiety: con- 
sidering it as recommended by his majesty, 
and expected by the public, it should have 
his support. —The question having been put 
on lord Holland’s amendment, the house 
divided : - Non-contents 14 ; Contents 9; 


. Majority 6—The bill was then read a se- 


cond time; and upon the question for the 
third reading, it was-:moved by lord Arden, 
that it should be read a third time this day 
$months, which was carried without a di- 


vision, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, August 4. 
{Parocutat Scnoots Bity.] | Mr. 


Whitbread moved the order of the day for 
taking into farther consideration the report 


» nthe Parochial Schools bill; which being 


‘oMr. Davies Giddy said, though he should 
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not oppose the further progress of this bill, 
he must beg leave to say a few words om 
the present occasion. He then repeated 
some of his former objections against in- 
structing the. lower classes of the people, 
especially in writing and arithmetic, at the 
public expence. He thought also, that be-- 
ing enabled to read, they would waste their 
time in perusing inflammatory hand-bills, 
and other political productions; and that 
more mischief would be the result than 
good produced by it. 

Mr. W, Smith defended the principle of 
instructing allclasses of society, and thought 
that those who opposed it must necessarily 
found their arguments upon mistake. Sedi- 


| tion, if it was at all to be propagated or en- 


couraged by instruction or general know- 
ledge, was much more likely to be so, by 
its being communicated by the ear, than it 
would be when communicated by the eye. 
It appeared to him that one ill-intentioned 
man, disposed to propagate sedition, might 
do infinitely more mischief, by inflaming 
the passions of the people by seditious ha- 
rangues, than could be done by their reading 
the most inflammatory and seditious pam- 
phlets ; and it was surely much better fo 
counteract seditious pamphlets, by their 
being able to read others of acontrary ten- 
dency, than to bire men to make speeches, 
in order to put down the effect of seditious — 
harangues. If the government of a 
country were afraid of making the people 
enlightened and well informed, he really 
did not see how they could possibly stop 
short of wishing that they had no under- 
standings atall. 

Mr. Pole Carea@ objected to the clause 
relative to the purchasing, hiring, or erect- 
ing buildings for the purpose of giving the 
requisite instruction. He bad been told 
that the poor’s rates were ultimately to be 
lowered, by enlightening the lower orders 
of the people; but he was convinced it 
would have quite a contrary effect, and 
tend to nothing more than raising the poor’s 
rates, and affording them an education be- 
yond what their situations in life required. 
That education was certainly best which 
was nearest adapted to the particular 
sphere of each individual. Institutions 
for education were increasing daily, and 
he saw no occasion for increasing their 
number ; the more especially as he thought | 
small schools were more desirable than 
large ones; because, in the latter, immo- 
rality was more likely to be imbibed than 
morality and virtue. For these, and 
other reasons, he proposed to leave out the 








| posed by this bill was only the simple edu- 
| cation of reading and writing. Whatever 
. might be the sense of the house upon this 


_ thority, to shew that parliament had deci- 
| ded that education was a good thing to be 


| Was @ mistake for some members to sup- 
| pose that this was a compulsory measure. 


~~ 


_ stand: “ whereof we hada most convincing 


‘one large school, by way of limiting the} 
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words, ** empowering magistrates to pur- 
chase or bire any buildings or land: 
vhereupon to erect buildings for the pur- 
pose of schools,” 

Mr. Whitbread combated the arguments 
used in support of this amendment, as be- 
ing totally destitute of foundation, and such 
as had already been refuted by every argu- 
ment used upon the subject, either in that 
house or in any work that had been written 
upon it. It:was an amendment which went 
absolutely to render the whole bill ineffec- 
tual. While the dangers of a refined edu- 
cation were talked of, gentlemen did not 
seem to recollect, that the education pro- 


amendment, he should own he was anxious 
such a bili should pass uuder legislative au- 


given, a proper thing to be obtained. It 


Would the hon. gent. who recommended 
small schools in preference to large ones, 
propose to have 20 small schools instead of 


expenses of the undertaking ? He had sta- 
ted, and he would still state, that it was his 
opinion it would be better to exalt the cha- 
racter of the labourer so as to make bim 
independent of his fellow-creatures for his 
livelihood, and this was the mode ultimate- 
ly to reduce the poor’s rates. But whether 
there were poor’s rates or not, he should 
ever contend that the instruction of the 
poor would be good, and would be one oi 
the greatest boons their country could 
bestow upon them. When this subject was 
taiked-of, he could not help having Scot- 
Jand always in bis mind. What he had 
read of that country, and the inhabitauts 
thereof, tended strongly to confirm him in 
the truth of what be bad heard stated in 
that house concerning them.-—After some 
further conversation, this ameadment was 
rejected without a division. 

Mr. Pole Carew said, there were some 
passages in the preamble which he wished 
to be-altered. He by no means approved 
the wording as it stood : “-whereas, the in- 
struction of youth tends most materially 
to the promoting of morality aud virtue ;” 
‘and the following passage we did not under- 


proof, by long experience, in ‘that part 
of the united kingdom called Scot-| 
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this before the honse, and therefore moved 
‘hat the said preamble be amended by 
striking out those passages. 

Mr, Windham said, be differed with hig 
hon. friend, as to the advantages to bg 
derived to the public from this bill, The 
preamble mentioned ivstruetion ; but what 
sort of instruction? He by no means 
thought, that teaching the lower orders to 
read and write, would prove beneficial to 
the community at large. Scotland had beeg 
referred to as a proof of the great advan. 
tages resulting from instruction, but he 
did not think that proved any thing with 
regard to this country. He thought the 
character of the Scotch contributed more 
to obtain reading and writing, than read. 
ing and writing to form the character of 


of amending the preamble, 

Mr. Whitbread would not eonsent toalter 
the preamble, which was the foundation of 
the bill, He had not expected that his 
right hon. friend would have been in the 
house, and he was altogether unprepared 
for his opposition, He was surprized and 
grieved that he should lend bis great talents 
to those who seemed to think education an 
improper thing fot the lower orders; but 
even against his great abilities he would 
engage to maintain, that education conitrie 
buted to morality and virtue. He was 


not known that his right hou. friend was 
one of the most enlightened men of the age, 
heshould really have supposed that he had 
heard another Jack Cade, who had accus 
sed lord Say aud Sele of corrupting the 
miods.of the people by introducing gram» 
mar-schovls and printing, and _ verbs 
and nouns. When one opposed that for 
which he himself was remarkable, it was 
called * the Devil rebuking sin.” We 
heard of mathematicians who thought 
mathematics the only desirable education 
—of navigators who preferred navigation 
to every thing, and so forths but here was 
a most remarkable thing—a man of the 
greatest knowledge himself opposing the 
communication of knowledge. It wasw 
pain and regret that he heard his right hon 
friend, session after session, talking against 
the diffusion of knowledge. If he did not 
know him to be a man of most liberalmind, 
he should suppose be wished to be a mont 
polizer—a regrater and forestaller of 
talents and genius in bis_owan person. 
his part, he differed with him most 





land.” He thought. there was no proof-of| 


on this head, and.wes for doing sly 
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the Seotch. He should, therefore, approve_ 


astonished, that in a mind so enlightened, 
there should be a speck so dark. Mhehad 
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thing in his power in aid of that vital spark, 
which could not be taken away. He would 
wish to have men the dignified characters 
for which they were formed by nature, and | 
for which they only wauted the assistance 
oféducation. He would wish them to know | 
their duties, and to understand and value, 
gsthey ought, their rights. If the house 
jected the preamble, they rejected the 
base, on which the whole stood, and if they 
rejected the base, they might as well reject 
the superstructure altogether. 
- Sir T. Turton said, he had heard the 
hon. gentleman with a considerable deal 
of astonishment, when he stated that if he 
deserted this part of the preamble, he should 
te deserting the whole superstructure of 
the bill, As to Scotland, he should ask 
him, had the house any proof to ascertain 
that such was the fact, as alleged in that 
preamble? Had there been any committee 
appointed, or was there any now to be 
appointed to investigate this matter, and to 
convince the house of the propriety of 
adopting such a clause? The right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Windham) did not appear to 
object so much to the principle of giving 
instruction to the people, as to the mode 
| of doing so. Upon this subject he could 
| tay, that instruction was gaining ground by 
|wery rapid strides through the country, 
| perhaps indeed too rapidly. Was the day 
labourer, he would ask, happier, for being 
‘instructed in reading and writing? Did 
the house not recollect the mutiny at the 
| Nore? He might venture to state, from 
| the information of an hon. admiral, that 
‘upon that occasion the mutineers had daily 
| and nightly meetings on board of the ships; 
| at which meetings they employed them- 
selves in reading the newspapers and other 
publications ;. and that this tended much 
‘to the consequences which ensued. We 
ate not, said sir Thomas, adverse to 
instructing the people, but there is a mode, 
4nd also an extent, to which their educa- 
tion ought to be carried. My humble 
‘Wpinion is, that this bill will lie as a dead 
letter upon the statute book, and not one 
parish out. of fifty will ever act upon it. 
“Certainly Scotland does form an exception, 
‘With'‘respect to a system of education, but 
‘equ bear no analogy to the education of 
‘the’people of England. The Scotch are a 
‘people that do not appear ‘to be educated 
for'remaining at home, they being in 
“Peneral ‘inclined to move beyond their 
‘country. Their education would rendet 
totally discontented, if they did not, 
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ftavel iwto other countries. If they re- 


[rose® 


mained in their own country, they would 
become extremely dissatisfied with their 
situation. 

Mr. Macleod observed, that while he 
had heard one right hon. gent. (Mr. Wind- 
ham)stating that he thought the good cen- 
duct of the people of ‘Scotland proceeded 
entirely from their general character, and 
another hon. gent.( Mr- Whitbread) arguing 
that it originated from their general good 
education, he was of opinion, that both of 
them might be said to be right. The 
schools in Scotland were like other schools, 
except that the masters had a salary fixed 
by the legislature. They hada maximum , 
and a minimum of stipend, which was paid 
them by the farmers and the beritors. | 
There were no parish rates in Scotland ; but 
religion, he might venture to say, was the | 
very foundation of the Scotch instruction. 
Before they were taught to write, they were 
completely taught to. read their Bible. It 
was not, however, every person who was | 
educated, that succeeded in life; but he 
never could conceive, after they were so 
grounded in religious ideas, as even to be 
able to repeat their bibles, that their read 
ing and writing could be prejudicial to 
them, The schools were, in general, ex. 
amined every year by the ministers of the , 
church, or by the heritors. -He thought 
that in England the bishop of the diocese 
should appoint aicertain number of clergy- 
men to examine the schools, and to watch | 
that religion be the first and the last thing 
that is taught there. 

Mr. Wilberforce opposed the argumeuts — 
ofthe hon. baronet, and was sure, that 
when he examined his premises more ac- 
curately, he would find that they led to 
conclusions, to which he would by no 
means be willing toassent. What! .was at 
to be an argument against the cultivation 
of our faculties, that those faculties might 
be abused? He contended _ strongly, 
against leaving out either the. former or the 
latter part of the preamble,’ particularly 
the former, which contained a proposition, 
namely, ‘* that the instruction of youth 
tended to morality and virtue,” the omis- 
sion of which, in his opinion, would be 
disgraceful, as after such repeated discus- 
sions it would appear, as if the house of 
commons had discovered its fallacy. Nor 
would he be. willing to give up the latter 
part of the preamble, which referred to a 
country (Scotland) in which the multiplied 
advantages of education in the improve- 
ment of the character of a people, .were 
most apparent. In his eagerness to pre- 
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vent other people from learning to read, 
the hon. baronet seemed to have abstained 
from reading himself: for if he had read 
the bill, he. would have perceived that a 
complete option was given to the poor 
whether they would allow their children to 
be instructed or not. 

Mr. Grattan supported the bill, and de- 
clared that he did not think knowledge too 
geveral, even among the higher orders. 
He dwelt with great praise on the plans of 
education in Scotland, but contended that 
Ireland was by no means an illiterate 
country, especially the south of it ; he wish- 
ed, however, that the benefits of instruc- 
tion might be more generally diffused. 

Mr. P. Carew then moved an amendment 
that the allusion in the preamble to Scot- 
land be omitted. A division ensued: For 
the amendment 28 ; againstit 33 ; majority 5. 
—On the motion for the third reading of 

e bill on Thursday, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer submitted 
to the hon. gent. (Mr. Whitbread), as there 
was little prospect of the bill’s getting 
through the other house during the present 
session, if it would not be better to have it 
re-printed as amended, so that it might be 
resumed on the commencement of the next 
session, as a measure which had been ap- 
proved of in that house, rather than as one 
which had been thrown out in another place. 

Mr. Whitbread wished the bill -to take its 
chance in the other house. If its progress 
was stopped in consequence of bis majesty 
thinking it proper to prorogue parliament, 
that could not be regarded as a rejection, 
but as an unavoidable delay of the measure, 
which would again come forward with no 
wor:€ grace than that which had fornrerly 
attend.°d it.—The third reading was accor- 
dingly tixed for Thursday. 

{Dextveey or Writs.] Mr. Barham rose 
+o make hispro™nisedmotion forleave to bring 
in @ bill to amen‘ the present mode of Deli- 


vering Writs for the election of members of 


the house of commons. He stated the incon- 
-veniencies of the present moode, and lament- 
ed that by refusing to hear the Messenger 
of the Great Seal at the bar of the house, 
bad prevented him from proving his state- 
ments. He declared that at every election 
the messenger received from the treasury 
a list of those to whom they recommended 
that the writs should be sent. He did not 
peculiarly charge the present administration 
with this practice ; it had been the custom 
with antecedent administrations. He hoped, 
however, that now the case was. brought 
before parliament, they would not object 
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to the remedy being applied to it ; and he 
doubted not that he should have the support 
of all those who were so warm on the send. 
ing of a private letter from a secretary of 
the treasury: to his friend; in favour of 4 
candidate. The plan he intended to intro. 
duce into his bill was as follows : that the 
writs as soon as issued should be delivered 
sealed by the messenger of the great seal to 
the secretary of the post-office, who should 
be enjoined to forward them by the follow. 
ing mail to the postmaster of the county 
town of each county, and who should de- 
liver a receipt for them to the messenger, 
The postmaster of each county townon the 
receipt of the writ should be enjoined to 
inform the sheriff of its arrival, and should 
return a receipt to the secretary of the post. 
office. On obtaining information of. the 
arrival of the writ, the sheriff should be 
enjoined instantly to repair to the post-mas-_ 
ter, giving him a receipt on: its delivery, 
By this plan three points would be gained; 
Ist, dispatch, for in 5 days a writ would 
reach the most distant part of the island; 
2d, security, which would be provided for 
by the receipts given by the various parties 
through whose hands the writ passed 5:34, 

aud above all, the utmost facility would be 

afforded to detection and remedy, if, either 
by accident.or design, ‘the writ should be 
diverted from its proper course.. Withte- 
gard to the perquisites which the messenger 
of the great seal had hitherto received on 
the delivery of writs he did not wish that 

they should be touched during the life of 
the person who at present held that office, 
for two reasons: 1st, because those perqui- 
sites had been regulated, at diflerent periods, 

by authority ; and, 2d, because the present 

officer had rectified many abuses, and had 

not put up the writs to a kind of public 

auction, in imitation of his predecessors. 

Should the house. give him leave to bring m 

his bill, he should move for the appointment 

of a committee to examine into the fees and 

perquisites of the-messenger of the great, 
seal, for the purpose of introducing,a clause 

into the bill in order to save, the. present 

officer from any loss. After his.death; be» 
was of opinion that these fees and perqul- 

‘sites might be abolished ; at present; they 

amounted, one year with another, togbout 

500/.'a year. .'This might be charged. 0 

the consolidated fund, or put;on the. she- 

rifls’ account. He concluded by: moving 

for:leave to bring .in a bill to: insure,cer 

tainty and dispatch. in the) delivery of 

writs for the election of members of palit 

ment,—-Leave granted. oe 
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{Intsa Arms BILL.) The order of the 
day having been read for the house to re 
solve itself into a committee onthe Irish Arms 
pill, Mr. Long moved that the Speaker do 
Jeave the chair. 

Mr. Whitbread would not oppose the mo- 

tion for going into a committee, although 
the bill appeared to him to bé so highly 
objectionable, so calculated to defeat the 
uirposes which it had in view, and so al- 
luring to the enemy to invade Ireland, that 
be did not think it possible to amend it in 
such a way as to render him friendly to the 
measure. 

Mr. Herbert reprobated the bill. He enter- 
edinto a deseription of the state of Ireland, 
to show that the ‘bill was unnecessary, and 
among other things mentioned, that in a 
Militia regiment, of which he had the ho- 
nour of being second in command, four- 
fifths of the privates, half the non-commis- 
sioned officers, and six of the commissioned 
officers were Roman Catholics ; but that no 
wpleasant circumstances whatever had thence 
arisen. 

Mr. Long observed, that the clauses of 
this bill had made a part of the former In- 
surrection bill, and had only been changed 
for the purpose of mitigation. The bill had 


been prepared by the late attorney general 


for Ireland, and, if it was necessary six 
months ago, nothing had since occurred to 
make it less necessary. 

Mr. Elliot admitted that the draft of the 
bill had been prepared by order of the late 
government, but that the clauses had .not 
been finally determined upon. Many of 
the clauses required modification, and if his 
hon. friend had not intimated his intention 
to propose the amendments he was to move, 
itwould have been his duty todo so. At 
the same time, he must say that the late 
government would not have’ taken upon 
themselves the responsibility for the state of 
Ireland, without the controul of this mea- 
sure properly modified. For this reason, he 
— not oppose the speaker's leaving the 

ir, 

Mr. Ponsonly was not satisfied of the 
necessity of the measure and should there. 
fore oppose its progress in every stage.—The 
House then resolved itself into the commit- 
tee.—A discussion then took place upon the 
cliuse for authorising magistrates from time 
totime to call for an inventory of the 
arms of persons, whom they may suspect 
of having arms illegally. 

Mr. Whitbread contended, that this was 
a clause that gave magistrates the power of 

You IX, 
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grievous oppression of the subject, in calling 
for the inventory of his arms from day to 
day.—-The clause was amended on themotion 
of Mr. W. so as to require the magis- 
trate to demand the inventory of arms by a 
requisition in writing under his hand, and 
to allow the party called upon to make affi- 
davit of the truth of his inventory, before 
any Magistrate of the county, in which the 
party may reside.—The next clause Mr. W. 
declared to be so tyrannical, that he doubted 
if any modification that could be made in it 
could reconcile him to it. The clause was, the 
one authorising magistrates and those autho- 
rised bythe warrants of magistrates to search 
for concealed arms. An amendment pro- 
posed by him was agreed to, au:horising a 
magistrate to make search in person, in case 
of reasonable suspicion, but that no persons 
other than magistrates, shall make such search, 
except by warrant from two magistrates, 
such warrant not to be granted but upon in- 
formation upon oath of one or more credible 
witnesses. 

Mr. Dillon proposeda further amendment, 
that no search should be. made except be- 
tween sun rising and sun setting; and if this 
amendment were to be resisted, he should 
propose that the magistrate should be present 
at the search.—A long discussion took place 
upon this amendment, and upon another, 
which was proposed to be substituted for it 
by Mr. Dillon, namely, that the power of 
search should be confined to the proclaimed 
districts. 

Mr.-Sheridan said, that every modifica- 
tion of the Insurrection bill had only ren- 
dered its provisions more severe; and the 
same spirit seemed to be extended to the 
present bill. This measure was not only 
to operate on the disturbed counties, but on 
the peaceable districts, and was to become 
the most tyrannical law that ever insulted 
Ireland. The gentlemen of that country, 
possessing landed property, who held the 
magisterial office, were of great respectabi-— 
lity; but it was notorious that magistrates, 
ina different condition of life, were select- 
ed for the purpose of carrying info execu- 
tion such bills; and it was therefore of the 
highest importance to prevent oppression, 
from their misapplication. 

Colonel Barry defended the Irish magis- 
tracy from the attack of-his right hon. friend, 
If they were deserving of his representa- 


‘tion, it must have been the fault of the late 


chancellor; and he appealed to an hon, 

gent. opposite (Mr. Ponsonby), whether 

the late chancellor had not required from the 
3X 
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county members, and the governors of 
counties, characters of the persons in the 
cominission of the peace, with a view to 
purify the magistracy of the county ? 

Mr. Ponsonby declared, that the late 
chancellor had acted from a conscientious 
conviction that the magistracy wanted to be 
purged, and was prevented only by the late 
change.—A division took place on the 
amendment, when the numbers were, for 
the amendment, 23; against it, 79. On 
our re-admission, the remaining clauses 
were gone through, and some new clauses 
added, the latter of which limits the dura- 
tion of the bill to two years, and until the 
end of the then next session of parliament. 
After an amendment had been moved by 
sir J. Newport to limit the bill to one year, 
and until six weeks after the commencement 
of the then next session of parliament, 
which was negatived without a division, the 
house resumed, and the report was ordered 
to be received to-morrow. 

(Miritia TransFer Biti.]—Lord Castle- 
reagh moved the order of the day for the 
third reading of this bill, Mr. Windham, 
sir R. Williams, and Mr. Calcraft, put it to 
the noble lord whether hé would press the 


3d reading of such a bill at such an hour in’ 


the morning (one o'clock), when many 
gentlemen had left the house, under an im- 
pression that as the former business had ex- 
tended to so late an hour, this question 
would not have been brought on. Lord 
Castlereagh could not consent to the delay 
s licited. Sir R. Williams moved, that the 
house do now adjonrn. A division then took 
place: for the adjournment, 13 ; against it 71. 
On the re-admission of strangers, we found 

Mr. Windham on his legs, objecting in 
strong terms, to the pressing the 3d reading 
of the bill at that hour, and after so long 
and teazinga discussion as had taken place 
for the last eight hours, and conjured the 
house not to treat the country and the crisis 
with so indiscreet a levity, as to burry for- 
ward at that late hour the third reading of a 
bill of such a questionable nature, and 
fraught with such momentous consequences. 

Lord Castlereagh replied. He defied 
even the characteristic ingenuity of the 
right hon.sgent. to start a novel idea in any 
discussion on the present bill, however pro- 
Jonged. ° All that could be said by the right 
hon. gent. had been already exhausted and 
fully answered. 

Mr. Calcraft vindicated the motives of 
his right hon. friend in wishing to defer the 
reading to a more. seasonable: opportunity, 
and moved that the house do now adjourn, 
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The Speaker objected to putting the ques. 
tion of adjournment again without the inter. 
vention of a new subject. He had ground. 
ed his opinions on the precedents of the 12th 
of March, 1771, and 16th March, 1779, 
It had latterly been the usage of the house, 


but an usage that he had no scruple in say. 


ing was unfounded. He did not think the 
motion of the hon. member regular, and he 
should not, therefore, put it.—The question 
wasthen put, that the bill be now read a 
third time ; when, after a speech from lord 
Milton, against the principle of the bill, 
sir J Newport moved that, instead of the 
word ** now,” be inserted the words, ‘¢ this 
‘* day ;” upon which amendment the house 
divided : for the amendment 14 ; againstit 
75. Whilst strangers were excluded, woe 
understood. that another division took place 
of 12 and 74, when lord Castlereagh stated, 
that seeing gentlemen were determined to 
press amendment after amendment, and 
keep the house till to-morrow night, he 
should give them thcir way.—The third 
reading was then postponed till this day. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, August 5. 


[PROTEST AGAINST THE REJECTION OF 
THE OFFICES IN REVERSION BILL]. The 
order of ‘the day being read for taking into 
consideration one of the standing orders of 
the house, 

Lord Hoiland moved that the order for 
regulating the time of delivering in protests 
be read; which being read accordingly, his 
lordship observed that much inconvenience 
often arose from the early hour at which it 
was necessary to deliver in protests (at two 
o'clock p. m. after the debate.) A_ protest 
had been entered this day against a proceed- 
ing, which took place yesterday (the rejec- 
tion of the offices in reversion bill),.and_ the 
hurry with which it was drawn up, made 
him desirous to make a few alterations 
in it; with that view he should now move, 
that time be allowed till the sitting of the 
house to-morrow, to alter two passages IB 
the second reason of the protest delivered in 
this day. 

The Lord Chancellor reminded the house, 
that this was an old established order, and 
that it had been uniformly observed with 
great strictness. It would therefore be. fot. 
their lordships to consider whether it was 
necessary to dispense with it on the present 
occasion, where it was scarcely possible {0 
add to the force of the reasons, and to the 
strength of the expressions which already 
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marked this protest——On the question be- 
ing put, it was negatived without a division. 

Lord Holland had then only to say, that 
the time, he hoped, would come, not only 
when the reasons against such a proceeding 
might be fully expressed, but when the 
measure itself would be renewed, and car- 
ried, to the great satisfaction of the country. 
—Upon the rejection of this motion, th 
following protest wasentered. 

« Dissentient, because the protesting lords 
might be anxious to assign.as a reason against 
the rejection of the bill, the assurances which 
were held out to the public, that the late 
dissolution of parliament was not suggested 
by his majesty’s advisers for the purpose, 
nor should in its consequences have the 
effect of frustrating, or even interrupting 
the benefits likely to arise from the labours 
of the committee of finance. Assurances 
which in our opinion have been violated by 
the sudden and unexpected rejection of the 
bill. —(Signed) Vassall Holland, Lauderdale, 
Cowper, Wentworth Fitzwilliam, Ponson- 
by, (Imohilly.)” 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 5. 

[Miuiria Transrer Bitt].. The order 
of the day for the third reading of this bill 
having been read, 


Colonel Stanley took the opportunity of 
expressing his disapprobation of it; contend- 
ing that the advantages which the line would 
derive from it, were by no means equal ta 
the injuries which the militia, that great 


constitutional force, would sustain. He sus- 
pected that the Militia establishment was not 
_a favourite with the present government, 
and yet they should not forget the zeal and 
spirit with which the Militia regiments vo- 
Junteered their services to Ireland on a for- 
mer occasion. He wished to know, from 


some of his majesty’s ministers, whether it | 
was their intention to go upon this system | 


om time to time, and draft from the mili- 
tia whenever they wanted recruits for the 
regular army? If it were so, it would be- 
come a serious consideration for the gentle- 

men who had already made great sacrifices, 
whether they were to continue long in the 
militia. For his part, it would be with an 
aching heart that he should part with those 


Mea who had grown perfect soldiers, who | 


had formed an attachment to their officers, 
and whose officers were attached to them. 
He also wished to know, whether his majes- 
ty's ministers had hitherto given any direc. 
fons to prevent oflicers of the line from 
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tampering with the soldiers of militia regi- 
ments? The reason he asked this question 
was, that he had received a letter from the’ 
lieut. colonel of the regiment he had the 
honour to command, stating, ~that from the 

moment it was first understood that recruit- 

ing was to be permitted from the militia, 

the officers of regular regiments had begun 
to tamper with the privates of the Lancashire 

militia, and also that drankenness and want 
of discipline had commenced, which was to 

be expected in a few weeks, 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had always stated 
that he conceived a periodicai or annual 
drafting from the militia, would be«lestruc- 
tive to that service, without producing a cor- 
respondent service to the army, as the regu- 
lar ballot would increase very much the price 
of the bounty. As tothe other point, he’ 
must say, that no such general orders had 
been given, and that he should have thought 
it presumptuous for ministers to advise such 
general orders, at least until one ‘branch of 
the legislature should have agreed to the 
measure. The regular officers, however, 
who, contrary to their duty, should tamper 
with militia soldiers in the mean time, would 
probably gain nothing by acting in that incor- 
rect manner. For example; if any officers, 
whose regiments were quartered near the 
Lancashire militia, expected that they would 
gain the soldiers who should volunteer from 
that regiment, they would probably find 
themselves mistaken, and that some regiment 
at a greater distance might be pointed out for 
those men to join. 

Sir R. Williams observed, that if the bill 
had been brought forward early in the ses- 
sion, the sense of the people would have 
been so strongly expressed to their represen- 
tatives, that it must have been rejected, and 
the gentlemen opposite must have lost their 
places. He blamed the eagerness with 
which ministers had subverted his right hon. 
friend’s plan, which he contended, was 
every day improving in excellence ; and re- 
monstrated against the stigma thrown upon 
the militia, which amounted to an accusa- 
tion that they were not fit to defend their 
country. 

Mr. Bankes gave his consent to the mea- 
sure, not because he was blind to the incon- 
veniences that must, in many cases result 
fromit, but because, feeling incommon w.th 
every: member of the house the necessity of 
increasing the military force of the country, 
he did not consider himself warranted in op- 
posing the bill for that purpose, proposed by 


' his majesty’s ministers, unless he conld offer 
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something better in substitution. He stated 
the grounds of his approbation of the plan of 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Windham), and 
Jamented that there were such fluctuations 
in many parts of the administration of the 
country, that that plan could not have fair 
play. It could not be denied that the ballot 
would be highly oppressive, and would ma- 
terially injure, and ‘for a time, destroy 
the recruiting for the regular army. To 
obviate this latter evil as much as possible, 
he thought it adviseable that the money given 
for substitutes should pass alone through the 
hands of government, and was, therefore 
desirou§, that the fines should not be of such 
an amount as to preclude this course. The 
clause introduced in the committee giving 
the volunteers from the Militia to the line, 
the option of limited or unlimited service, 
met with his peculiar reprobation. It was 
with the most sincere regret that he found 
this bill was all that it was intended to pro- 
pose, as he conceived that it was far from 
being adequate to the exigency of the coun- 
try. His noble friend had recommended 
that further measures should be delayed to 
the next session, but was it certain that in 
the next session the opportunity of due de- 
liberation would be afforded? Why theTrain- 
ing bill should not be put in force was to 
him utterly incomprehensible. It had never 
been considered as onerous, but if there were 
obstacles to its execution, he did not think 
jt became parliament to separate until an 
attempt had been made to remove those 
obstacles. He rejoiced that the volunteer 
system was reviving, but some other body 
of force was required in the country, from 
which in case of invasion the regular army 
might be recruited. If ever there was any 
probability of an invasion, that probability 
had become much increased within the last 
two or three years Every thing had occur- 
ed to facilitate it, nothing to retard it. 

Lord Fodkestone opposed the bill. He 
considered, that not only the particular 
clause objected to, but the whole of the bill 
was directly hostile to the plan of his right 
hon. friend, which, he was convinced, was 
the best means Litherto prepared for the per- 
manent support of our armies, 

General Loftus regretted that so much op- 
position had been: given to this measure, 
which he maintained was highly expedient. 
The former voiunteers from the Militia had 
given tothe army some of the best non-com- 
missioned officers, and even adjutants, and 
he deprecated the wish to lock up men of 
similar character, “from extending their 
s here cf service. 
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Mr. Windham put it to the house to de. 
cide, who were right and who were wro 
in the circumstances which detained the 
house for such a length of time that morn. 
ing. He appealed to what had just passed, 
Would it have been proper to have read the 
bill a third time, without having heard the 
discussion which had that evening taken 
place? Unquestionably not. The noble 
lord had declared, that the subject was 
exhausted; this was a considerable assump- 
tion on the part of any individual. If the 
forms of the house, and the state of the 
session allowed, plenty of new topics of 
objections would arise to the noble lord's 
bill. It was a standing dish. ‘The house 
might, indeed, cut and come again. Whe- 
ther any emergency existed, what was its 
nature, what measures were best calculated 
to meet it if it existed, whether this was 
one of those measures ; these were consider. 
ations which demanded’ repeated inquiry, 
He denied that the number of men gained 
by the ballot, or rather the difference be 
tween that number and the number that 
would otherwise be gained by the regular 
recruiting, would in any degree compensate 
for the mischief that must result fromthe 
contest of bounties to the regular recruiting, 
Adverting to his own measure, he observed, 
that in the first three mouths of the last 
year, it had produced at the rate of 11,000 
mena year; in the next three months, at 
the rate of 13,000 men; in the next three 
months, at the rate of 21,000 men; and in 
the last three months, at the rate of 24,000 
men. Was there any reason for supposing, 
that this last was just the utmost that the 
measure could do, and that it would not 
have gone on increasing? When this re 
sult was considered, as combined with the 
effects which must have followed putting 
the Training bill into activity, the number 
that a perseverance in its plan must hare 
produced, and regularly produced, wouldnear- 
ly have equalled the number proposed to be 
raised by the noble lord’s plan, raised by am 
effort which must palsy all future exertions, 
After having thus maintained the superiority 
of his system in raising men, he entered 
into similar statements with respect to the 
diminution which it had occasioned, and 
which, if ithad been persevered in, it unques 
tionably would have occasioned, in the 
number of desertions. The effect of the 
noble lord’s plan on the Militia, had been 
described by the gentlemen who had spokes 
on that subject. For years to come, t 
Militia would not recover the blow of the 





\noble Jord. If it was once admitted that 
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we had a right to plunder the Militia, it 
was a mere mockery to say that a recurrence 
of the assumed necessity of plunder would 
not happen. With regard to the Training 
act, which would be the grand reservoir 
from which the regular army might be 
supplied, on the score of some difficulty in 
the execution, the noble lord proposed to 
one the consideration of it tothe next 
session. What difficulty? None that he 
knew of, except the mistake of substituting 
the Militia lists instead of those originally 
roposed, the effects of wich, however, 
had in a great measure been removed. He 
repeated his statements on the subject of 
the volunteers, and contended, that if, in 
case of invasion, it were attempted to bring 
a large body of volunteers to act with the 
line against some of the best troops in 
Europe, it would be a most ruinous pro- 
ceeding, and one which he entered his 
solemn protest against. He contended this 
measure would be much more expensive 
thin the former measure, and press as 
a most unequal tax upon the poor man, 
who would be ruined by the penalty of 
twenty pounds whilst his wife and family 
would be driven upon the parish. Of his 
own plan it could not be said that any part 
of itwasajob. But when they considered 
the time, at which the present ministers 
took measures to court the volunteers, on the 
eve of a-general election, the transaction 
would have much the appearance of one. 
Whatever the volunteers might do in a cam- 
paign against Buonaparte, they were an effec- 
tivearmy in an election campaign. They 
were a good instrament, and the gentlemen 
opposite had, even when in opposition, played 
upon it. He looked upon the destruction of 
the late system, as having its full share in 
the object of the ministers in bringing for- 
ward this measure. His hon. friend had 
well said, that the clause introduced into 
the bill was of no use to it; but was he 
sure that the bill itself had not been introdu- 
ced to receive the clause? The whole 
coontry was with the system brought for- 
ward last year, and certainly one half of it 
was against the present plan. Ministers had 
n in office many months without bring- 
ing forward this measure, till the session was 
neatly over, and many gentlemen had left 
town who would be desirous of discussing it. 
But the defeat of the Russians had produced 
a emergency to call for the measure. Had 
they not sagacity to foresee that event? They 
seemed to be in the situation of persons walk- 
lag about in a pleasure ground and coming 
what, in the language of modern gards 
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ening, is called asunk-fence, but which, he 
remembered, used to be called, with refer- 
ence to the exclamation of surprise that 
it was supposed to call forth, a ha! ha!, 
Ha! ha! said the hon. gentlemen, so the 
allies have been beat! I protest I never could 
have thought it. The French have actually 
been successful ! could any one have looked 
for such an event? Then they are all con- 
fusion and bustle, the watch must be called, 
their rattles sprung, and next in regular 
order, the dismantiing and breaking up of 
the militia. The measure adopted was cal- 
culated to break up all existing establish- 
ments ; but he thanked God, that the system 
of last year had existed long enough to 
have a right judgement formed of it ; and 
he should be satisfied to go down to posterity 
with no other claims to merit than that af- 
forded, as compared with the systems of the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite. Like the 
eminent Italian musician, who had a piece of 
music inscribedon his tomb, or the Dutch 
mathematician who had a calculation for his 
epitaph, he should desire no other nonument 
as a statesman than that system. He laments 
ed the measure before the house, more from 
the effect it would have in destroying the 
existing system, the benefits of which had 
begun to be felt, than from any considera- 
tion personal to himself, or his hon. friends 
with whom he hadshared in bringing forward 
that system. On these grounds, taerefore, 
he protested against the present measure.— 
A division then took place on the third, read 
ing. Ayes 76. Noes ig. Majority 57. 

{[Mirit:1a Compretion Birr. |}—The 
Militia Completion bill was read a_.third 
time. On the questicn for passing the bill, , 

Mr. Pole Carew urged the propriety of 
forming a local militia not te be cailed out 
except in cases of imminent danger. With 
this militia he should like to see amalgamated 
as great a portion as possible of our volun- 
teer force. He should wish the services of 
the regular militia to be extended to all parts 
of the empire. With these provisions we 
shouid be safe against any possible invasion, 
Notwithstanding the very general erection of 
fortifications there might be many exposed 
points. There should be depots of arms in 
central situations, in which a trained popu- 
lation would find a rallying point. The 
enemy, if he could assail us, would bring. a 
force that would require all our means of 
defence. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was the fixed 
determination of his majesty’s government 
to turn their attention to the formation of a 
large local militia, which was the measure 
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most essential to the permanent security of 
the country. He-also promised attention to 
the formation of central depots. With a 
view to this object, under the able adminis- 
tration’of lord Chatham at the head of the 
ordnance, a central depot had been formed 
(at Weedon Beck, in Northamptonshire), 
from which great facilities to the military 
service of the country had beafi found. In 
that noble lord’s administration also, a wise 
system of defensive fortification had been 
adopted in JreJand as well as in England. 
Mr. Sheridan had great satisfaction in 
hearing that it was intended to apply the at- 
tention of government to the amelioration of 
the militia. He hoped his majesty’s go- 


vernment would at. the same time turn its 
attention to the means of rendering the bal- 
lot less oppressive upon the lower orders of 
the community.—The bill was then passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, August 6. 

{Minutes.]—The Parochial School bill 
was read a third time and passed.—Mr. R. 
Dundas observed, that when he had moved 
for the returns of the East India Company’s 
Accounts, he had stated that it was his in- 
tention to move, that they should be referred 
to a committee of the whole house, with a 
view to a full discussion of the state of the 
accounts of the company, within the present 
session. Circumstances had however, since 
occurred, which rendered it impossible for 
him, or the house, to go into these accounts 
in detail this session. He should therefore 
be obliged to put off the business to next 
session. Nevertheless he should feel it his 
duty to move some Resolutions on the sub- 
ject, and took that opportunity of giving no- 
tice of such motion for to-morrow. 

(Revier or Benericep Ciercy.]—Mr. 
Lockhart moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to suspend the act of the 35th of the king, so 
far as it relates to the voidance of Benefices 
held by clergymen, who may have subse- 
quently accepted curacies augmented ftom 
queen <Anne’s bounty. The ground on 
which he rested his motion was, that many 
clergymen, not aware of the clause in that 
‘bill, which rendered benefices void in case 
the incumbents accepted augmented cures, 
had by accepting such curacies subjected 
‘themselves inadvertently and ignorantly to 
the penalty“of that act. The consequence 
was, that the patrons of the benefices were 
threatening them with new presentations, 
and that they held such benefices wholly at 
the mercy of such patrons. His bill was 
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not intended to alter-the law or decide the 
right, but merely to suspend the operation 
of the act till next session, in order that the 
legislature might have an Opportunity of 
considering whether clergymen under such 
circumstances ought to be left to hold their 
benefices at the mercy of the patrons, or to 
be deprived of them altogether. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. woul 
have great doubt of the propriety of the bill 
proposed by the hon. member, if it was to 
alter the law . it now stood, or to divest 
rights already v@ted by law. But as the bill 
was only to suspend the operation of the 
law now in force, till the subject might be 
more fully considered next session, he was 
not aware of any material objection to it— 
Leave was then given. 

(Erection Recocnizance Bitx.]—Mr, 
Dent moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
better regulating Recognizances entered into 
upon Petitions on Controverted Elections, 
The 26th of the king, he stated, had not pro- 
vided an adequate remedy against vexatious 
petitions. It required the principal in a pe 
tition toenter into a recognizance of £200 
and each of the sureties into one of £100; 
but though it required the sureties to give 
in their residence, it did not require that of 
the principal, so that there was generally 
much difficulty to find him in the eventof 
the recognizances being forfeited. It wasto 
obviate this difficulty, and to discourage vex- 
atious petitions, that he proposed to bring in 
his bill, which, when printed, he should suf- 
fer to lie over till next session. One of the 
provisions of the bill would be to require of 
the petitioner to deposit 200 with the ba 
rons of the exchequer, which sum would be 
to be returned, if the petition should not be 
declared frivolous, or, if it should,.to be dis- 
posed of, one half to the sitting member, 
the other to his majesty. That some such 
provision was necessary, would appear from 
what had happened in the case of the bo- 
rough he represented.. There had been no 
contest there, and yet a petition had beep 
maliciously. presented against his setur 
which had been signed by 5 persons, not one 
of whom was at that time within 200 miles 
of the place. One was a barber, another 4 
common porter, a third a day-labourer, and 
a fourth a jack-ass driver, and all had been 
bribed to give their signatures to the pet 
tion. The necessity of the measure W 
also be obvious from the circumstance, that 
of the 54 petitions which had been presented 
in the last parliament, 1.6 had been abandon i 
ed without any recognizances, baying been 
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entered into, and of the 31 petitions present- 
éd this parliament, 7 had already been given 
up fot want of recognizances. 

Mr. Rose could not help thinking that 
sine regulation was necessary upon this sub- 
‘ect, The practice of presenting vexatious 
petitions had become too frequent, and it 
was not proper that such libels upon the sit- 
ting 4members should be permitted. He 
fioped his hon. friend would take up the bill 
next session, when he assured him of his cor- 
dial support.— The bill was then brought in 
and read a first time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
. Friday, August 7. 

East Inpra Bupcer.}—Mr. R. Dundas 
rose, pursuant to notice, to move a resolu- 
tion pledging the house to take into consi- 
deration early in the next session, the Ac- 
counts relative to the Revenue Charges and 
Commercial Concerns of the East India 
Company, presented on the 10th and 18th 
June last, commonly called, the Accounts of 
the East India Budget. It would be impos- 
sible in the present session to give to this 
subject the ample consideration to which it 
was entitled, and therefore he thought it 
-better to postpone the statement and discus- 
sion til] the next session. After some ob- 
servations from Mr. Creevey, who reserved 
to himself the right of going into farther par- 
ticulars than the mere East India Accounts, 
commonly called the India Budget, the reso- 
lutions were agreed to.—On the motion of 
Mr. Dundas several additional papers, illus- 
trative of the conduct of the government of 
India towards the Polygars were ordered, 
with the design of giving the fullest and fair- 
est viewof the Polygar question. 

"Mr. Creevey stated, that when the Polygar 
question should come to be discussed, he 
meant to contend that the conduct of the 

titish government to the Polygats had been 
the cause of the*mutiny at Vellore ; one of 
the regiments concerned, the second batta- 
lion of the 23d native infantry having been 
recruited in the Polygar country. On the 
promise df the right hon. gent. opposite to 
bring forward such accounts as had been, or 
should be received on that subject, and from 
awish to await the arrival of those most ma- 
terially interested in the transaction, he 
should not now offer the motion of which 

he had given notice for this day. He how- 
ever gave notice, that early in the ensuing 
session, he should move that there be laid 
before the house copies of all letters written 


_ bymarquis Cornwallis on the subject of the 
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subsidiary treaties concluded ty marquis 
Wellesley, and generally on the administra- 
tion of India by that nobleman. 

[Assgessep Taxes Bitt.]—The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer rose pursuant to notice, 
to move for leave to bring in a bill for the 
better regulating the collection of the As- 
sessed Taxes. As the bill was to lie over for 
consideration till the next session, he did not 
think it necessary to trouble the house, by 
entering into its details. One particular al- 
teration in the existing practice he thought 
it necessary to notice. This was to divide 
the duties of the commissioners, and transfer 
them, so far as they were ministerial, to the 
subordinate officers. With respect to the 
collection of the taxes, it was intended, as no 
man could object to the payment of the taxes 
incident to the return he should give in, to 
authorise the collection of the taxes to that 
amount immediately leaving the taxes 
upon surcharges to abide the decisions upon 
the questions arising out of them. There 
was at present this evil, that the collection 
of the taxes, so far as-they were certain and 
unquestionable, as they were on the returns 
made by the individuals taxed, was suspend- 
ed, till the validity of the surcharges, which- 
were uncertain, was decided. He thought 
it necessary to point out this material altera- 
tion to particular attention, preparatory to 
the further consideration in the ensuing ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Barham wished a remedy could be 
provided for the great grievances that arose 
out of surcharges. ‘The difficulty of finding 
redress in cases of vexatious surcharge was 
often very great, and sometimes it amounted 
to an absolute impossibility. He had him- 
self obtained redress of such surcharges made 
upon him, but it was with great difficulty ; 
and in some similar instances he knew seve- 
ral other persons to have totally failed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer believed, 
that the commissioners of taxes did every 
thing in their power to a facility of decision 
if cases of appeals on surcharge, and redress 
in cases of vexatious surcharge; but if any 
means of greater facility on these heads 
could be pointed out, he should be happy to 
give his aid in carrying it into effect. 

Mr. W. Smith was afraid that the time 
was fast approaching when the officers in 
that department would necessarily be filled 
by men in the pay of government. He did 
not throw this out invidiously, but certainly 
the abuses of the present mode of estimating 
and collecting the property tax was liable to 
and might ultimately render the tax itself not 
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only intolerable, bat not fit to be borne by 
the people. The fact was, that the majority 
of those officers were ever anxious to detect 
deficient estimates, not for the purpose of 
making the tax more productive to the na- 
tion, but that they might have their own 
share out of the surcharge. 

Mr. Huskisson said, it was not intended to 
take away the powers now exercised by the 
commissioners; but merely to authorise the 
collection of the, undisputed duties on the 
returns originally made, without awaiting the 
decision of the commissioners on the duties 
contested in the way of surcharge on appeal. 
It was impossible to obtain the supervision 
which was frequently necessary without al- 
lowing some interest to the person who de- 
tected the fraud; but when the surcharge 
was groundless the commissioners were al- 
ways ready to afford relief, and when it was 
vexatious, to inflict punishment. 

Mr. P. Moore was glad to hear that the 
bill was to be printed, so that members might 
be able to peruse it before next session. He 
hoped, however, that while pains were taken 
to make people understand the law by which 
they were taxed, they would also find that 
the payment of taxes was made easier to 
them. Of what utility, he would ask, were 
those numerous reports which were laid be- 
fore the house, of every kind, if they were 


not acted upon for the public benefit? He 
hoped therefore that ministers would see 


to these things, before next session. As the 
representative of a large industrious city, he 
could say for his constituents, that they were 
ready to make any sacrifices for the public 
good, and to support their share in its splen- 
dour; yet thev expected economy in the dis- 
position of the national money, and that their 
distresses might be lessened. If these eco- 
nomical reports were heaped on the table 
without use, he should find it his duty to tell 
ministers that he would vote smaller supplies 
than he otherwise might have inteided, 
were more frugality and attention shewn. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer entirely 
agreed with the hon. gent. as to the necessity 
of economy at the present crisis, and a cau- 
tious expenditure of the public money. At 
the same time, he could not approve of the 
vague and incautious manner in which the 
hon. gent. had thought proper to fling out 
his charges. The remarks were of a nature 
so general and indefinite, that he did not 
know how to reply tothem. If the hon. 
gent. had any thing definite to state in public 
or private, he should feel himself much 
obliged to the hon. gent. for such communi- 
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cation. As to the reports which were said 
to be heaped upon the table, he Wished the 
hon. gent. would again be more definite 
and, selecting one or more from the nom. 
ber, state explicitly what he understood to 
be the existing abuse; this certainly woul 
be much more satisfactory than dealing jg 
loose and general observations. 

Mr. P, Moore said in explanation, that he 
alluded to the different reports in the various 
departments, civil, military, and marine 
whereby it was obvious that there might be 
a saving by a more economical management 
in each, of the public money, to an amount 
of between five and ten millions annually, 

Sir T. Turton put it to his majesty’s mi- 
nisters, to consider the necessity and the 
means of affording a more immediate relief 
to the persons entitled to exemptions under 
the income tax: these persons were at pre- 
sent obliged to pay the full amount of the 
tax in the first instance, and they found it 
extremely difficult afterwards to obtain the 
relief allowed to them. 

Mr. Whitbread stated, that he, as well as 
the hon. baronet, had received complaints of 
very severe hardships, in the manner in 
which the income tax was levied on the 
lower classes. He was sure if his noble 
friend (lord H. Petty) had continued in of- 
fice, the necessary relief would have been 
afforded to the persons so pressed. He 
hoped the hon. gentlemen opposite would 
consider of the means of affording them some 
alleviation, 

Dr. Laurence lamented, that in proportion 
as the property tax had been made more bur- 
thensome, the means of relief had been 
made more difficult in the cases in which no 
law could presume to withhold it. 

Lord H. Petty stated it to have been his 
desire and intention, that every real griev- 
ance under the property tax, as it had been 
increased and regulated by him, should be 
satisfactorily redressed; but,he thought it, ia 
the first instance, desirable, that the whole 
of the provisions should have a fair trial; for 
it was only such a trial that could afford proof 
of the reality, or the futility, of the objec- 
tions which were so universally made. He 
was desirous, now that a fair trial had been 
afforded, to give all proper relief, bat be 
could assure the house, that much difficulty 
would be felt, when the means of giving that 
relief consistently with the produce of the 
tax shduld came to be considered.—The me- 
tion for leave to bring in the bill was then 
agreed to. 

(Orrices 1n Reverstoy.]—Mr. Banke, 
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in consequence of the notice he had given, 
rose to submit a motion, which he thought 
necessary as a preliminary step towards any 
proceeding which the house should think 
roper to adopt, with respect to the measure 
founded on a resolution of that house, which 
had been rejected in the other. The only 
way of bringing the rejection of the bill to 
prevent grants of Offices in Reversion in the 
upper house, before the view of this house, 
would be to appoint a committee to inspect 
the lords’ Journals, as to what had been 
done there with respect to that bill. That 
committee might report to-morrow, and on 
the report he should found a motion which 
he would submit to the house on Monday. 
He accordingly moved, ‘‘ that a committee 
be appointed to inspect the Journals of the 
house of Jords, with relation to the bill sent 
from this house to the lords, intituled, An 
Act to prohibit the granting of Offices in Re- 
version, or for joint lives, with benefit of 
survivorship ; and to make report thereof to 
the house.” A committee was appointed ac- 
cordingly. 

[ConsotipateD Funp Birt—Generat 
Strate oF Arrairs.]—QOn the order of the 
day for the third reading of the Consolidated 
Fund bill, 

Mr. IWhittread rose and observed, that as 
itseemed evident the session was about to 
close, he thought it his duty to make two or 
three remarks on the extraordinary situation 
of the country, at a period when ministers 
were about to prorogue parliament. ‘The 
house had before them several notices of mo- 
tions upon subjects of the greatest impor- 
tance. The bills for the defence of the 
country were just gone up to the other house 
tobe discussed there ; and they had heard 
speeches from a noble lord (Castlereagh), 
stating that there were other measures ne- 
cessary in his opinion, but which the session 
would be too short to enable him to intro- 
duce. A notice had also been given of a 
motion to consider the present trying situa- 
tion of the West India planters, and a mo- 
tion had been made to inspect the Lords’ 
Journals, for the purpose of taking an impor- 
tant subject into consideration. He knew 
that we had just sent out a very large expedi- 
tion, which it was supposed had not gone to 
any great distance, and from which, there- 
fore, intelligence, it was to be presumed, 
might very soon be expected ; and its results 
Would be most important to the country, 
Whether successfu) or otherwise. He knew 
also that a treaty had been concluded be- 
tween Prussia, one of our allies, and France, 

You. 1X. 





the particulars of which were public; and 
that there was also a treaty signed between 
France and another of our allies, Russia, of 
the greatest consequence, but as yet un- 
known. From the terms of the treaty with 
Prussia, however, we learned that the em- 
peror Alexander, who, it had been said, had 
acted with so much magnanimity, had con- 
sented to take a considerable portion of the 
territory of lis late ally and friend the king 
of Prussia. The king of Sweden, our re- 
maining ally, was confessedly in a most criti- 
cal situation, and a British force was sent out 
to assist him. Under all these circumstan- 
ces, and with the alarming state of the East 
India Company, almost in a state of impend- 
ing ruin; with so extraordinary a vote of 
credit asked on account of large sums being 
wanted, in the probability of the volunteers 
being called out on permanent duty for seve- 
ral months, which portended an expectation 
of a speedy invasion, or appearance of the 
enemy upon the coast; under all these cir- 
cumstances, he wanted to know what advice 
was given, or to be given by ministers to 
their sovereign, respecting 2 prerogation of 
parliament. He thought that ministers, who 
had advised the dissolution of the last parlia- 
ment, were bound to counsel his majesty to 
keep the present parliament together, till 
time was afforded them to consider these va- 
rious important subjects, whicir so much in- 
terested the country. He feared, that the 
very large vote of credit that had been taken 
was on the ground, not only of an intention 
to prorogue parliament soon, but also on a 
determination not to call it together again for 
a long time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not answer as to the time that might elapse 
before parliament would be called together 
again: the first prorogation would be but 
for a short time, the subsequent prorogations 
would also be but for short periods, so as to 
afford a facility of early assemblage, if the 
exigency of affairs should require. The in- 
conveniences with which a longer atterdance 
of the members would be attended at the 
present season, was an irresistible reason for 
proroguing as soon as the state of public bu- 
siness would admit: along with the facility 
afforded by short prorogations from time to 
time to the assembling of parliament as 
soon as any particular occasion should render 
it necessary, the crown possessed the power 
of calling it together at any time at a fort- 
night’s notice. 

Lord H. Petty after the extraordinary vote 
of credit which had passed the house at an 
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early hour of the morning ona former day, 
a vote exceeding in amount any former vote 
of credit, even those passed at times when 
there was a prospect of large continental co- 
operation, thought his hon. friend well war- 
yanted in making the observations he had 
made, and requiring the explanations he bad 
demanded. From the unprecedented amount 
of the vote, and the strange time at which it 
had passed, the house ought to look narrow- 
ly to the appropriation of it. After what 
had happened on the continent, and after 
two months had elapsed of the period which 
was to be provided for, ‘this diminution of 
the period, the exigencies of which were to 
be covered, ought to reduce, rather than in- 
crease the amount of the vote; yet, when 
his majesty’s present ministers had added 
1,300,000 to the public expenditure, they 
demanded still 700,000 more; and why ? 
because it might be necessary to call out the 
volunteers on permanent duty. This would 
not be necessary except in case of invasion 
or alarm of invasion, when it seemed it was 
not thought that parliament should be assem- 
bled. These unprecedented sums were 


moreover voted entirely on confidence, and 
without any estimate whatsoever, and were 
proposed without any other object than to 
prevent the necessity of calling parliament 


together again for a long time. The vote of 
credit, asked ‘by his masesty’s late ministers, 
was intended to cover 800,000 arrears of 
subsidies, and to allow the means of contin- 
gent engagement with the continental pow- 
ers. It was intended also to cover the great 
expences incurred in the Mediterranean; 
but, in the present instance, it was necessary 
that the house should look to a vote large 
beyond all precedent, and founded on no do- 
cument, no statement, no calculation, and 
no determination. This being a money bill, 
he should take occasion to do justice to his 
noble friend now absent (lord Howick), who 
had been on a former night accused of having 

iven pledges to the continental powers, and 
of having provided no means of carrying 
those pledges into effect. It was not his no- 
ble friend alone, nor his fellow ministers, 
that he was most anxious’ to vindicate from 
this charge of pledge and forfeiture, but the 
country, whose faith and honour would be 
tarnished, unless the imputation could be 
done away.’ His noble friend had enabled 
him to state precisely, with regard to the 
promise of.aid held out to Sweden, that the 
engagement was not to take effect except in 
the event ofa particular contingency. ‘If 
the: contingency should have arisen, the aid 
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was to have been given in cavalry, in which 
species of force the Swedish army was defi; 
cient, and for which Pomerania afforded ay 
excellent theatre. Means of conveyang 
could easily have been found at any time for 
that portion of cavalry that would be required 
in this service, But the contingency on 
which the aid was to be sent had never ari. 
sen. He left it to the house under these 
circumstances, whether any breach of faith 
could be imputed to the late government. It 
was not stated that there was any thing in 
the official documents left by his noble friend 
in the department over which he had presi. 
ded; it was not stated that any thing had 
passed in any verbal communication of hig 
noble friend with the ministers of the pow. 
efsin question, which warranted the expec 
tation of a general military aid on the part of 
the continental powers, much less any breach 
of faith in not having sent such aid. No. 
thing, in fact, had been done in the way of 
holding forth such aid, except the assurance 
to Sweden, which turned upon a contingency 
which had never occurred. He condemned the 
abrupt prorogation of parliament, at a time 
when so many measures were pending which 
required deliberate consideration and discus, 
sion. Suspension acts were passed with an 
indecent rapidity which ought never to be 
seen, even in the justest exercise of one of 
the most delicate functions of parliament, 
All these things, and the large vote of credit, 
indicated an intention of speedily separating 
parliament, and separating it for a long time, 
The house ought to look to the circumstan- 
ces, and though these circumstances might 
have arisen from the late dissolution, the 
ministers whose act that dissolution was could 
not plead that excuse. 

‘ Lord Castlereagh was glad that the noble 
lord had confirmed what he had stated on 4 
former night, so far ‘as that a promise of aid 
had been held out to Sweden, and that such 
aid was to have been incavalry. He did not 
understand what the noble lord meant, wheq 
he asserted that the contingency in which 
the aid was to have been given, had notoe- 
curred. Sweden certainly did think, that 
the contingency had occurred, and that the 
occasion was so far gone by, without the fal- 
filment of our engagement, that material in- 
jury had been suffered in consequence. Ros 
sia and Prussia also complained, that theit 
interests had suffered materially from the 
neglect of sending the aid that had been 
promised. Though the cavalry was the 
most material part, infantry also was expects 
ed. But what entirely wrought the conden: 
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pation of the late ministers was, that even if 
the contingency, on which the aid was to 
have been afforded, had in their own opi- 
nions arisen, they were completely disquali- 
fed from affording it, a great supply cf ton- 
wage being necessary for the conveyance of 
cavalry, and no such supply existing. 

Mr. Windham called upon the house to 
observe the different statements of the hon. 
gentlemen when they made their first at- 
tack, and afterwards when they were pressed 
by facts. He appealed to the house, whe- 
ther the right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Se- 
cretary Canning) had not on a former night 
asserted,’ that when he came into office he 
was assailed by pressing solicitations and re- 
monstrances from every quarter for military 
aid, the promise of which had been held 
forth. Now, it appeared that such a pro- 
mise had been held forth to Sweden alone, 
and even that was incidental. It might be 
gid, to be sure, that the remaining allied 
powers were cramped in their operations, in 
consequence of this aid being withheld from 
Sweden, and of that power being disabled 
from creating the intended diversion. That, 
perhaps, might literally make good the ac- 
cusation brought by the right hon. gent. ; 
but it was very far indeed trom making it 
good in the spiritin which it had been urged 
bythe right hon. gent. No promise had 
been made and forfeited. ‘The contingency 
upon which the aid was to have been given, 
had not in his opinion, and that of his 
fiends, occurred. The other powers, ac- 
cording to the statement of the right hon. 
secretary, asserted it did take place. In this 
contradiction, he should not think it wise to 
tely on the assertion of those who were in- 
terested in receiving the aid, The fairest 
standard would be to ask the right hon. gent. 
himself, whether, on the review of the papers 
in his office, such expectations were well 
founded? No attention was to be paid to 
the insinuations of neglected expectations 
and forfeited pledges, unless they took upon 
themselves to say, that in their own opinion, 
such expectations were directly held forth ; 
otherwise he must contend, without allowing 
for the prejudice which he might feel, that 
the statement of his noble friend (lord How- 
itk) was as much to be relied on as that of 
ay other minister foreign or domestic, 
With respect to the charge of being unpre- 
pated for the contingency, if ithad taken 
place, it was to be considered, that its ap- 
proach would have been observed; for it 
Was not to be supposed his majesty’s late mi- 
tistets would haye suffered it to come by 
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surprise upon them, as the present state of 
the continent had come upon the present 
ministers. He should have thought the as- 
sertion of the deficiency of preparation to 
meet the contingencies too bold. But there 
was this invitation. to unauthorised boldness 
in this case, that the statement could not be 
contradicted, for it was impossible to fix the 
time at which the contingency could be said 
to have arisen. The late government had 
left in the hands of their successors, to the 
best of his recollection, 49 or 50,000 tons of 
sheathed transports, which was sufficient for 
the conveyance of 5000 or 6000 men. Noa 
offer of sheathed transports had been refus- 
ed, and only the small transports, which 
could be always had on the moment, were 
discharged. Under these circumstances it 
could not be said that the late ministers were 
unprepared for the contingency on which 
aid was to be sent, in case that contingency 
had arisen. The facts of the existing sup 
plies might be shewn by a comparative ac- 
count from the Transport Board, of the 
amount of transports received and left by 
the late ministers, . 

Mr. Secretary Canning was at a loss to 
conceive what advantage the right hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite proposed to derive from the 
renewal of this discussion. He was still 
more surprised to find that they conceived 
they hati derived advantages from it. The 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Windham) could not 
assert any difference on his part from his 
former statement, for he had not yet spoken. 
He did say that great expectations of pecuni- 
ary and military aid from us were entertain« 
ed by the allied powers. The expectations 
held out might have been excited, either 
by communications to his majesty’s minis- 
ters here, to the ministers of the allied pow~ 
ers to his majesty’s cowt, or they might 
be communicated by our resident ministers 
at the courts of the allied powers, in their 
conferences with the ministers of those 
powers. The course of the Foreign Office 
combined these two modes of transacting 
business. The hon. gentlemen opposite 
first threw out a general challenge to alledge 
any one particle of promise of aid, and then, 
when the promise to Sweden was cited, the 
noble lord opposite Came down atid confirm- 
ed the fact, and the rt. hon. gent. epposite 
triumphed in the conformation. He had 
now to re-state the fact with the high addi- 
tional authority of the noble lord. The 
vague nature of a contingency, which one 
power could consider as arrived, and another 
as not arrived, warranted him in the argu- 
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ment that to leave the terms of the arrange- 
ment undefined, was the sure way of ex- 
citing general and large expectations. He 
repeated, that great expectations of milita- 
ry aid were entertained, not only by Sweden, 
but by Russia and Prussia, and this latter 
power was warranted in the expectation by 
the British resident minister (lord Hutchin- 
son). He would not say that this expecta- 
tion went so far as to look for a British mi- 
litary force in the line of the Russian and 
Prussian armies. The objects Russia and 
Prussia sought for would be best promoted 
by the co-operation of an English force with 
Sweden, in creating a diversion on the rear 
of the French armies. As to the transports, 
he saw no objection to the production of the 
comparative accounts at the commencement 
of thelate andthe present administration ; 
but it was not enough that the late govern- 
ment had left a large general supply of trans- 
ports, as those employed on distant service, 
such as the expedition to Buenos Ayres and 
Egypt, were nothing to the present purpose. 
The point in question was the existence of a 
sufficient supply for transporting troops.to the 
continent, if that shouid be judged neces- 
sary. He could not allow that no preparation 
ought to be made till the exigeney should 
have arrived. He had heard of bold invaders 
who had burned their transports on effecting 
a landing, in order to render it more indis- 
pensable to conquer ; but for a nation that 
intended to send assistance to omit providing 
transports, was the strangest proceeding 
ever known, and remained for the invention 
of the hon. gentlemen opposite to find out. 

Mr. Windham, in explanation, said, he 
spoke particularly of transport tonnage im-~- 
mediately disposable for service, of which 
the late government had left more than it 
had received. No coppered ships had been 
refused ; none had been discharged. He 
admitted that aid to Sweden might have 
served Russia and Prussia. But what he 
complained of was the difference in the state- 
ments. The contingency could not come 
on without notice of its approach, unless the 
late ministers should have been surprised, as 
the present ministers admitted they were, by 
the events on the continent. 

Dr. Laurence defended the late minis- 
ters against the charge of holding forth cx- 
pectations, and failing to fulfil them. If 
the expectations were held forth by our mi- 
nisters to the court of Sweden, or our minis- 
ters to the other sovereigns, where were the 
instructions they had to do so? It was 
écsirable that all the papers relating to the 
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subject should be produced, and he saw no. 


reason why they should not, as no incon. 


venience could arise from the publication of 


them as matters now stood on the continent, 

Mr. Secretary Canning asserted, that bythe 
confession of the hon. gentlemen opposite 
expectations had been entertained by the 
continental powers of assistance from this. 
country. He had not admitted that the con. 
tingency had not arisen. It might be his 
opinion that it had arisen, but he put it 
hypothetically, whether it had or not, the 
late ministers had made no preparations for 
it. If, therefore, the contingency had arisen, 
they did not keep themselves in such g 
situation as to enable them to fulfil their 
promises. 

Mr. Windham, in explanation, contend. 
ed that no expectations had been held out, 
even tipon the shewing of the other side, 
which had not been performed. What thea 
became of the exaggerated expectations and 
disappointments about which so mueh had 
been said ? 

Sir 7. Turton observed, that if an addi« 
tional sum was wanting, it might be in con- 
templation of a possible dispute with Ame- 
rica, and insisted that if this country should 
be forced to a war with America, the late 
ministers had by their lenity, and too strong 
a bias for conciliation, given occasion toit, 
since they had treated with a pistol at their 
breasts. They ought to have insisted, in 
the first instance, that the Non-importation 
act should be repealed. If we should havea 
war with America, then, it was owing to 
their own concessions, and how could they 
oppose a grant which had arisen out of 
their own misconduct? Another reason fot 
the enlarged credit might be the expences 
of the volunteer force. He hoped that this 
force would be put upon a more effective 
footing ; that measures would be adoped for 
their better organization and discipline 
We could not do without them, and it was 
requisite that we should have them in 3 
perfect a state as possible. The county 
looked for this—the volunteers themselves 
looked for it, and what he meant was some 
further authority to the officers, and encov- 
ragement tothe men. He also thought the 
Training. bill ought to be put in execation 
with all possible dispatch, for he considered 
the object of that bill as a sort of basket ina 
stage-coach, It had been said on the othet 
side, that insinuations had been thrown ott 
against them. Of all things that he bad 
heard from ministers against their predeces 
sors, it had been most unlike insinuatlod: 
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It was directly charged that certain expecta- 
tions had been raised in certain powers of 
the continent, that assistance was promised 
on a certain contingency, and if that contin- 
gency had happened, it was- manifest from 
the state in which the transport service had 
been left, that the promise could not have 
peen fulfilled. He did not say that it cer- 
tainly appeared that the contingency had 
happened, although it appeared to be the 
opinion of some, that the contingency had 
happened; but at all events this was positive- 
ly asserted, that in case the contingency 
had occurred, there were no means of car- 
tying the promise into effect-—When the 
situation of the country was considered, 
however, he hoped that all party differences 
would be laid aside, and that unanimity 
would every where prevail. With regard to 
peace he should approve of it, if procured 
onany conditions that would not compromise 
the honour and the security of the country. 
It had been said that France would have an 
opportunity of cxtending her preparations 
in time of peace, and that peace therefore 
was peculiarly dangerous. He considered 
this as absurd and ridiculous. Whatever ad- 
vantages France could derive from peace, 
he was confident that this country would 
derive equal, if not superior advantages from 
it, If France should have resources in peace, 
we would have them also, at least in an 
equal degree ; and therefore, he was of opi- 
nion that there could be no danger to us 
from peace upon that score. 

Mr. Hillert adverted to the outcry that 
had been raised some time ago about the 
want of employment for our shipping, which 
he considered as inconsistent with the present 
deliberations of ministers. ‘They now seem- 
ed to intimate that it was impossible to pro- 
cure shipping for a three months voyage at 
ashort warning. Was this consistent with 
their former assertions? With regard to 
the promises that were said to be made to 
foreign powers, it appeared now that they 
had dwindled down to expectations on the 
part of our allies on the continent. This 
statement of expectations entertained on 
the other side of the water, were certainly 


very far from supporting the allegation of | 


promises made on a former occasion. 

Mr. Rose maintained, that the statement 
of the ship owners, with respect to the 
shipping interest, had been perfectly correct, 
and that it was not inconsistent with the 
allegations, that transports could not be pro- 
cured at a moment's warning. What his 
hoble friend had said was, that there was no 
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proper provision of transports for cavalry, 
which was the sort of force that had been 
promised. ‘These could not be procured at 
a moment's warning. If an expectation 
had been raised in the minds of our allies, 
and no efforts had been made to counteract 
these expectations, he certainly could not 
perceive that they differed materially from a 
positive promise, 

Mr. Hitlert in explanation said, that what 
he had stated was, that it had been asserted 
that promises had been made to our allies, 
and that these promises had now dwindled 
down to expectations, on one side, however 
unreasonable these expectations might be. 

The Hon. J. W. Ward adverted to what 
had been said by the hon. baronet under the 
gallery, respecting insinuations. Certainly, 
if it was asserted that expectations had been 
clearly held cut of assistance upon certain 
contingencies, and these contingencies had 
happened and no assistance had been sent, 
the matter became a serious and heavy charge. 
The late ministers had unquestionably been 
guilty of a crime against this country and 
against Europe. But in this case, instead 
of bringing forward these things for the sake 
of adorning a speech, instead of introducing 
them in order to turn a peried, a distinct 
motion ought to have been made on the sub- 
ject, that the house might have an opportu- 
nity of passing sentence, upon a deliberate 
investigation of the affair, and clear itself 
both to the country and to Europe. This 
was what he called upon ministers to do if 
they had any grounds for the charge. 

Mr. IV. Smith observed, that the hon. 
bart. had been most unfortunate in alluding 
to America, while he was recommending 
unanimity; every word upon that subject 
was to be.carefully avoided at present, and 
any allusion to it was most imprudent and 
dangerous. Ministers had certainly a most 
difficult and important task imposed upon 
them in this affair, and any allusions to the 
lenient proeeedings of the late government, 
were very much out of time. He thought 
that the ‘Training bill ought to be put in 
immediate execution, and all the measures 
for putting us in a proper state of defence 
forwarded without a moment's delay. He 
perfectly agreed in what had been said by the 
hon. bart. respecting the advantages of peace, 
and hoped that his opinions on that point 
would have the weight which they deserved. 
—The bill was then passed. On the ques- 
tion as to the title of the bill, 

Mr Whitlread observed, that the charges 
preferred by the right hon. secretary (Mr. 
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Canning) against his noble relative (lord 
Howick) were of such magnitude, that he 
wished them to be distinctly stated. Was 
the charge specifically this, that the late 
administration had promised to the king of 
Sweden an assistance of cavalry on contin- 
gencies, and, when those contingencies oc- 
curred, the cavalry were not sent? This 
ought to be inquired into. The right hon. 
gent. had also stated hypothetically, that if 
contingencies had arisen, the late government 
would have been unable to fulfil their engage- 
ments. This ought also to be inquired into; 
for, if it could be proved that his noble 
friend had held out such promises, and vio- 
Jated them, he would be proved unfit for his 
situation, and in that case his crime ought 
to be known and punished. The right hon. 
gent. farther stated, that specific promises 
of assistance had been made to Sweden, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia. He wished to know what 
promises to Sweden, except of money for 
augmenting her force—a promise which had 
been carried into effect by the present admi- 
nistration.. As to Prussia, it was known 
what had been granted by the late adminis- 
tration, and what by the present. Where 
was the promise violated? With regard to 
Russia, the only assistance demanded by her 
was to negociate a loan with this country, 
which the late administration refused, but 


which the right hon. gent. said, he should 


have acceded to. That this refusal was 
most wise, appeared to him to be indisputa- 
ble. Let the country recollect the Austrian 
loan, and the sums which had been paid for 
giving facility to its negociation. As to any 
military assistance to Russia and Prussia, in- 
dependent of Sweden, the right hon. gent. 
had reduced his accusation to a mere expect- 
tation entertained by those powers. On the 
whole, he thought it incumbent on the house 
to entertain the subject by itself on some 
specific day, that these accusations might be 
brought to a point, and that it might be 
known how far the late ministry were acces- 
sary to the recent disasters on the continent, 
and he hoped that the gentlemen opposite 
would afford the means of elucidating the 
subject by laying on the table the correspon- 
dence in their possession. The right hon. 
gent. stated, that one of our ministers abroad 
expressed his opinion that expectations of 
assistance had been excited. Did he mean 
lord Hutchinson? With regard to the asser- 
tions of those who were lately our allies, 
and who were now, he feared, our enemies, 
was it not likely that they would avail them- 
selves of exaggerated statements against Eng- 
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land, to endeavour to clear themselves from 
the odium of the transactions into which 
both, or at least one of those powers had 
recently been forced ? 

Mr. Secretary Canning explained what he 
had said the other evening on the subject of 
the Russian loan. A noble lord Opposite 
(lord H. Petty) had declared his objection 
to such a measure in very strong terms, and 
all that he had stated was, that he was not 
so averse from itas the noble lord. Now, 
with respect to bringing the subjects which 
the hon. gent. had detailed in a distinct 
shape before parliament, for the purpose of 
calling for their judgment, he wished to 
know how they were to be brought forward, 
Were the gentlemen opposite to impute 
gross misconduct to his majesty’s minis. 
ter, by contrasting their proceedings with 
those of their predecessors, and were his 
majesty’s ministers to be precluded from 
stating in defence of themselves their opini- 
on of the proceedings of their predecessors, 
unless they originated a charge against them? 
He denied this. Besides, according to the 
hon. gent’s, statement, these charges would 
amount to a solemn accusation of crime, 
All that had been said by him was, that the 
late government, though acting to the best 
of their judgment, had not acted for the 
benefit of the country. This had been 
extorted from his majesty’s ministers in their 
own defence, and they were now called upon 
to make it the ground of acharge. If the 
exertions of the present ministers had been 
too late, they were bound to state that it 
was, because their predecessors had left them 
without the means of making earlier efforts. 

Mr. Whitbread contended that the right’ 
hon. gent. had distinctly charged the late 
administation not with mere want of ability, 
but with a criminal violation of promise. 

Mr. Windham observed, that when minis- 
ters made a charge,they ought to follow itup, 
because the documents were in their posses- 
sion,and they could plead no excuse, except it 
was that the production of these documents 
would be attended with manifest injury to’ 
the interests of the country. Secrecy on 
this account might certainly be necessary; 
but he believed there was no such obstacle in 
the way in the present instance, nor, indeed, 
was any such alledged. The late ministers 
were ready to support their charge; if the 
present ones by way of answer to that, 
brought forward another charge, they ought 
to make it good, otherwise the house ought 
certainly to consider it as not made. He 
expected the noble lord would move for a 
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account of the transports which the late 
government received at the time of their 
coming into office, and the numbers left at 
their going out of office. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the pre- 
sent discussion came with a very bad grace 
from an hon. gent. who had charged his 
majesty’s ministers on a former occasion, 
with not having sooner sent to Sweden, or 
other parts of the continent, the force which 
was then embarking. Could ministers do less 
than state, that were their impressions ever 
so strong of the necessity of the measure, 
they had been precluded from an earlier 
recurrence to it, by the total neglect of their 

redecessors ? No specific charge had been 
made, but it had been merely stated, that 
the late ministers were culpable in allowing 
expectations to grow up, and that one pow- 
er (Sweden) had complained of the disap- 
pointment of those expectations Advert- 
ing to the question of transports, he observed, 
that the interval between the wish to obtain 
transports, and the power of obtaining 
them, was much greater than what seemed 
generally t:. be imagined. Horse transports, 
in particular, could not be expected to be 
in ‘the Downs in Jess than three weeks 
after the tenders had been accepted, and 
every one accustomed to these subjects, 
knew the tardiness with which those tenders 
were made. He thought the policy of the late 
government fundamentally wrong, that they 
had made up their minds to afford no assist- 
ance to the continental powers, and therefore, 
that they had managed badly to inspire ex- 
pectations of assistance. 

Lord H Petty observec, that it now eap- 
peared that general promises had been first 
alledged; then a particular charge of a 
breach of engagement was made, and lastly 
the matter came round again to general pro 
mises This was the dance that ministers 
led the house, all the while refusing the do- 
cuments. The right hon, gent. had said that 
he had a right to retort on the late govern- 
ment, The best way, however, of answer- 
ing charges was to refute them instead of 
tetorting on others. But, granting his claim 
of tetorting, he still contended that when 
the right hon. gent. alledged that’ the late 
ministers had adopted a particular line ef 
policy, and had not acted up to it, ‘he ought 
tobe prepared with proof to make good his 
charge. When charges were brought against 
ministers, they had the means in their hands 
of refuting them if they could. ‘When 
charges were made against them, they could 


only call upon the ministers to produce cat 
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documents on which they were founded. 
He himself was certainly of opinion that 
the Russian loan ought not to be negociated 
after the experience of the Austrian loan, 
though certainly there might be circumstan« 
ces in which the Austrian loan ought not to 
be considered as a bar to any such loan in fu- 
ture. He hoped no more would be heard 
of the charge against the late ministers, or 
if it should again be insisted on he hoped the 
documents would be produced. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was clear that the fact was admitted, that aa 
expectation had been raised, at least in 
Sweden, of military aid from this country 
in cavalry, on certain contingencies. Whether 
or not those contingencies had oceurred was a 
matter of opinion, and was not a subject 
on which a criminal charge could be pre- 
ferred. Suppose the contingency had been 
that assistance would be afforded in case the 
allies were placed in such a situation as to 
be enabled to make a forward movement 
against the enemy. Was not this situationa 
matter of opinion? and might not one pow- 
er assert, while another denied its existence? 
Whatever difference of opinion therefore 
there might be as to the policy of the late 
government, there certainly was no ground for 
a distinct criminal charge. 

Lord Folkestone observed, that the ques- 
tion was, whether a crime had been alledged, 
and whether the documents to prove it 
were produced ? Ministers stated the crime, 
and refused to produce the documents. 
This was the ground of complaint. They 
alledged aclear fact that expectations had 
been raised. The right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Canning) was of opinion, that the contin- 
gency had happened. In such a case it was 
neither honest nor candid to refuse to bring 
the matter to the proof.—The title of the bill 
was then read and agreed to. After which, 

Lord Casilereagh moved for accounts of 
the number of transports of different de- 
scriptions in the service of government at 
the time the late ministers came into of- 
fice, and at the time they went out.—Or- 
dered. 

{In1sh Arms Bitt.] On the order of 
the day that the Irish Arms bill be now read 
a third time, 

Lord Milton said he could not agree with- 
out any inquiry into the state of Ireland, te 
give his assent to the passing of such an ar- 
bitrary act as this. At the time of the 
union, the Irish were promised a full and 
fair participation of the rights of English- 


men; at that moment, after a lapse of 7 
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years, they were called upon to pass an act, 
than which nothing could be more arbitrary 
and oppressive, and which would not be 
borne with in England, but in cases of the 
‘most imperious necessity, and after the ful- 
lestinquiry. This could not fail to induce 
_jealousies and suspicions among the Irish, 
and would, he feared, be productive of the 
most injurious consequences.. It had been 
attempted to justify this act on the principle 
which had prevailed, in that of disarming 
the Highlanders, but there was a very great 
difference betweenthem. The act for dis- 
arming the Highlanders was passed at a 
period, when no one could for a moment 
doubt the absolute necessity for it. It was 
immediately after a rebellion, in which those 
men had taken up armsin the cause of a 
prince, who was a declared enemy to the 
protestant religion, and whose ancestor had 
been expelled from this country, for his at- 
tempt to overturn the constitution. The 
hon. gent. who brought forward this bill 
called on the’ house to pass it into a law, 
without any document to prove the necessity of 
it,and without any means of conciliation hav- 
ing been adopted towards Ireland. He hoped, 
in a future session, to see some measure 
adopted in favour of the Irish; to see a mo- 
ification of tithes seriously set about, and 
maturely and fully considered; and, above 
all, to see the catholic subjects of Ireland 
restored to their rights; ‘* but,” said the right 
hon. the chancellor of the exchequer, “ the 
church is in danger.” In what way this 
could be made out he wasata loss to see, 
Would catholic emancipation give the catho- 
lic clergy any greater force of arguments, 
as to the superiority of their religion? For 
his part, he saw no danger, unless it was 
caused by the protestants deserting the 
church. He protested against those restraining 
laws; they had fora greatlength of time 
been tried against Wales, and had always 
been found fruitless and nugatory. He had 
hoped the attempt to disarm New England, 
as we had done, would not so soon have 
been forgotten, but would have operated to 
restrain ministers from thus attempting to 
disarm Ireland. He had hoped, instead of | 
this, that the Irish would be restored to their 
rights,and henceforward be allowed the rights 
of Englishmen. He objected warmly to the 
feelings of the Irish people being, at this 
moment, insulted, by the appointment of 
magistrates, who had shewn themselves to 
be party-men,and who were henceforward to | 
be invested with the most arbitrary and 
oppressive powers. For these reasons, he 
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should certainly vote against the bill being 
read a third time. 

_ Mr. Lushington expressed his disapproba. 
tion of the measure, although he was sory 
to learn, from what information he had 
received, that a necessity for it existed, and 
he particularly relied in this respect on the 
eloquent speech of a right hon. gent. (Mr 
Grattan), who was so well acquainted with 
Treland, and concerned for its interests 
But he wished the bill had-received sundry 
amendments, particularly for preventing 
magistrates, from breaking into dwelling, 
houses of suspected persons by night; , he 
also wished the duration of the bill to have 
been limited to one year. Upon the whole, 
it was a bill to which he felt compelled to 
give an unwilling assent. 

Mr. P. Moore thought, that in a free 
country like England, such an act as this 
should never be passed but from extreme 
necessity. It had been said, that this act 
was justified by necessity; but there was 
no evidence in proof of it, except the opinion 
ofaright hon. gent. (Mr. Grattan), which, 
however respectable that gentleman might 
be, he could not suffer to sway him, nor 
was he able to bring his conscience te adopt 
so arbitrary a measure on such authority, 
Such a corroding act as this must prove 
highly injurious in its consequences, by 
irritating and lacerating the feelings of the 
Irish people; aud if there was a necessity 
for it, the fact was, it did not go far enough, 
For these reasons, he would move as an a- 
mendment, ‘* that it be read a third time 
that day 3 months.” 

Mr. Whitbread apologized to the house 
for his again stating to them what were his 
opinions upon this measure. The impor- 
tance of the subject, however, made it his 
duty to state in this, as well as in former 
stages, what was the result of his inquiry 
and deliberation upon a question of such 
magnitude. In the first place then, de- 
ferring as he did to the opinion of a tight 
hon. gent. (Mr. Grattan), whose sentiments 
he always held in the highest estimation, 
he must confess that there was very high 
authority indeed in favour of the proposi- 
tion, that some such measure ought to be 
adopted. But even then there was some- 
thing which operated in his favour, That 
right hon. gent. whose opinion, it was ad- 
mitted on all sides, carried such great weight 
and influence with it, did not say that he 
agreed to the bill with al] its deformities; 
he objected to many parts of it ; he only 
said, that rather than lose the measure 
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altogether, he would agree to take it with 
these objectionable parts. However, when 
he looked at the consequences that were 
likely to result from the adoption of such 
ameasure, he felt that it was his duty as 
a member of parliament in such a case, and 
without any specific evidence before him in 
support of the measure, to think for him- 
self, and oppose the measure. This bill 


that under peculiar circumstances ; but 
this was to act universally throughout the 
whole country, and underany circumstances. 
What was that’ in effect but stating that, 
generally speaking, you cannot trust the 
whole of the population of Ireland, and 
proclaiming to the enemy, that in that place 
there is to be found a large portion of his 
majesty’s subjects who are ready to accept 
of their arms if they will send them there ? 
But above all, he objected to the measure 
because it was seen that even that most ob- 
jectionable, most useless clause was not al- 
lowed to be altered, that which empowered 
constables or men of any description, with 
a warrant founded on suspicion only, to 
break into men’s houses, and alarm and terrify 
their families in the dead hour of the night. 
If the search was only to be made in the 
presence of a justice, there might have been 
some responsibility ; but, when even that 
amendment was refused, when it was 
known, that whatever disaffection did exist, 
the arms were used by night, and that it 
was in the day time that they were mostly 
secreted, he could not be so prodigal of this 
insulting power, he could not bring himself 
towanton thus unnecessarily with the feel- 
ings of the people. If he was not of opinion 
that the people of Ireland were better secur- 
ed without than with this bill, he most cer- 
tainly should vote in favour of it ; but think- 
ing as he did that the measure was both 
unjust and unnecessary, he was impelled by 
asense of duty to support the amendment. 

Sir Arthur Piggott said he would beg 
leave, as shortly as possible, to give his 
reasons for dissenting from this bill. It was 
an act of the most arbitrary and oppressive 
nature, brought forward without any inquiry 
into the state of Ireland, without any evi- 
dence laid before the house as to the necessity 
of it; and it was altogether so unconstitu- 
tional an act, that nothing but extreme and 
Most imperious necessity could possibly jus- 
tity it. It did not depend on the responsibi- 
lity of the lord lieutenant and council, nor 
on the authority of the established courts of 

Vor, 1X. 
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was to operate in a particular part only, and | 
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law ; but two magistrates could execute al- 
the arbitrary provisions of this terrible bill 
He did not conceive himself authorised to 
give his assent to sucha bill as this, on the 
authority of any hon. gentleman, however 
respectable he might be, both for character 
and talents; and notwithstanding all that had 
been said on the subject, he could not see 
Lord Hard- 
wicke had resided upwards of 4 years in Ire- 
land, a most able, dignified, aud popular 
representative of his sovereign, during which 
time he had never found it necessary to re- 
sort to those extraordinary provisions. If 
so, what was there in the present state of 
Ireland to give occasion to this bill ? Since 
my lord Hardwicke, the duke of Bedford 
had been some time lord lieutenant ; and 
there were some partial disturbances in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Applications 
had been made to his grace to put in force 
the provisions of this act; but he refused. 
He proceeded against the culprits in a legal 
way; and the law was found sufficient to 
subdue the insurrection, and to punish the 
offenders. Here the house had the evi- 
dence of two lords lieutenants, that in the 
course of 6 or 7 years, there was no neces-~ 
sity for such provisions. It must be a ne- 
cessity made apparent to parliament, and 
not allowed to go on in respect to any as- 
sertion of any individual, to put the whole 


people of Ireland out of the law, and autho- 


rize these nocturnal domiciliary visits. He 
was averse to thebill in toto. He never could 
reconcile himself to a bill which was to place 
the people, in every part of Ireland, in the 
power of any two rash, prejudiced, or in- 
temperate magistrates, to break open their 
houses at any hour of the night, and, under 
the pretence of searching for arms, to alarm 
and insult their families, and without the 
slightest evidence of any necessity: and at 
least, if the house should agree to pass the 
bill, it ought to name the shortest possible 
duration, not longer, at farthest, than the 
commencement of the next session; when 
the subject might again be considered, and 
the law suffered to expire, unless the exe- 
cutive government of the country should 
think it necessary to be revived. It was said 
by the supporters of this bill, that it was to 
be continued for 3 years, in the first in- 
stance, because the revival of the subject 
in parliament, year after year, would excite 
irritation. So, that to avoid this suppositions 
consequence, the whole people of Ireland 
were to be 3 years exposed to the arbitrary 
oppression of magistrates and their under~« 
4A 
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lings, and to be deprived of their arms for 
the defence of their habitations. There 
were times heretofore, when a British par- 
liament would not tolerate such language ; 
and he thought it required some boldness for 
any minister to state such a proposition. Yet, 
how could the bill be continued 3 years, 
unless it was the united sense of parliament 
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Mr. Dillon stated, that it fell within hig 
own knowledge, that during the administra. 
tion of the duke of Bedford, some hot head. 
ed magistrates had proclaimed a district con. 
trary to law. They afterwards applied to 
the lord lieutenant to sanction their proceed. 
ing ; he refused to do so, and the usual ope. 
ration of the law was found to be sufficient 


to resist any motion for its repeal, which it 
was competent for any member to propose |'To such men it was not his inclination to 
in the next session? Would any member, confide such powers as were not found 
suppose it possible, that the affairs of Ire- | necessary in the administration of lord Hard. 
land must not come under the consideration } wicke, and such as the duke of Bedford re. 
of parliament every year? If bills like this | fused to sanction. It was the wish of lord 
were the boons to be granted to Ireland by | Kilwarden, even in his dying moments, that 
this country, these were what they could | the law should not be violated on his account, 
find elsewhere ; and if parliament did not | Ministers were well aware that by the Bill 
see the wisdom of governing that country | of Rights every British subject had a right 
by lenient and conciliatory measures, and | to bear arms, and if unnecessary infractions 
fulfilling to the hopes of the people the ef-/ of the best articles of the constitution were 
fects they were taught to expect from a/ made as a matter of course almost, ministers 
legislative union with this country ; namely, | might expect that some portion of the people 
the knitting together their rights and in-| of that country would declare their senti- 
terests with those of their British fellow-| ments in the most open manner against 
subjects ; if parliament did not feel the ne-| such proceedings ; they might expect, not 
cessity of strengthening, atthis awful crisis, | that a revolution founded on Agrarian princi 
the armies of the empire, by the valour of | ples would be attempted, but that the higher 
anoble, brave, intrepid, and loyal people, | class of the people would be roused, and 
instead of keeping up a system of coercive | that they would petition against the union, 
and irritative measures; he must only Ja- | On the intended motion of Mr. Sheridan he 
ment their blindness. This observation | should deliver his sentiments more fully ; in 
reminded him of a declaration once made by {the mean while however, he thought it 
one of the ablest statesmen that ever pre-/| his duty to oppose the bill now before the 
sided over the destinies of this country, the | house. : 

great earl of Chatham; whosaid it was his! Mr. Craig defended Ireland from the un- 
maxim to adopt merit wherever he found | just imputations against its loyalty and alle- 
it, free from all partiality or prejudice tocoun- | giance. He was convinced that the true 
tries. He had sought and found a brave policy in governing Ireland was to extend 
people in the North, who had long been | to its people the full participation of consti- 


for the preservation of public tranquillity, 








estranged from all attachment to British | He declared his conviction 
government by acts of impolicy and oppres- 
sion, which transferred their aftections toa 
foreign foe, who had flattered them with 
hopes of redress. He removed their oppres- 
sions. He noticed their loyalty to this} 
country. They flocked tothe British standard, 
and conquered for England in every quarter 
of the world. It wasa_ similar policy that 
would give the best effects to the Union, by 
uniting with this country the affections of the } 


Irish people: but a contrary conduct would | 





tutional rights. 
of the injustice and impolicy of the present 
bill, and strongly supported the amendment. 

Mr. Ponsonby was a decided enemy to 
the bill. He hoped some amendinent would 
have been admitted to render it less unpalat- 
able, but he was severely disappointed. He 
thanked his right hon. and learned friend 
(sir A, Piggott) for bis eloquent speech 
against the bill, in every word of which he 
agreed ; and could only express his as 
tonishment to find his majesty’s ministers 


tend ultimately, perhaps, to lop off the right | supporting such a measure upon hear say, 
arm from the British empire, at a moment | and without atittle of evidence, while at this 
when we wanted twice as many arms as; moment the assizes of the different counties 
we had to effect our security in this awful| in Ireland were proceeding, and when the 
crisis. He concluded by besgeching the! judges were every where unanimous In 
house, and his majesty’s government, to}stating the tranquil state of that country, 
depart from this fatal system which risked | especially Wexford and Tipperary, the two 
to less (han the ultimate loss of Ireland.' most suspected counties, and where there 
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was not a single indictment for insurrection, 
or even for seditious words; and when the 
judge emphatically thanked the grand juries 
for the tranquil state in which he found that 
partof the country. He never could give 
his support to so abominable, so unconsti- 
tutional, and so tyrannical a bill—A gene- 
ral cry of question ! question ! 

Mr. Sheridan expressed his astonishment 
at hearing so very general a call of question! 
question! as if gentlemen were in a 
hurry to pass a bill so alarming to the liber- 
ties of Ireland. He should not enter upon 
the affairs of that country at present, as he 
should have a more favourable opportunity, 
on the motion he should have the honour of 
proposing to the house on Monday. He did 
not expect, however, that on a measure 
like this for driving from the pale of the con- 
stitution the whole people of Ireland, his 
majesty’s ministers would sit mute, without 
condescending to notice any of the argu- 
ments so eloquently and forcibly put against 
this bill. If ever he saw the case of Ireland 
treated with outrage and insult, it was upon 
the present occasion, when the king’s mi- 
nisters were forcing upon that country, a 
law subversive of all civil liberty, and ex- 
posing the habitation of every man in Ireland 
to the nocturnal intrusion of any two magis- 
trates, or their underlings, on pretence of 
searching for arms, without any controul 
from the executive government. The elo- 

uent speech of his right hon and learned 
fiend (sir A. Piggott) was unanswerable. 
He gloried in the whole tenour of his argu- 
ments, and he was proud to see on that side 
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were unacquainted with the affairs of Ire- 
land, might be well enough before the 
union ; but after that event,such a declaration 
was as ridiculous as to say they knew no- 
thing about Middlesex or Yorkshire. The 
former act, of which this was meant to be 
the companion, was abominable enough, 
but this was a thousand times worse. By f 
clause in this bill, nothing in the shape of 
a blacksmith must exist in Ireland but at 
the discretion of the magistrates, unless he 
would swear and give security that he would 
never make any thing in the shape of a pike. 
Thus every gentleman in Ireland was liable 
to be plundered out of his arms; and every 
blacksmith in that devoted country prevented 
from following histrade, orearning his liveli- 
hood, at the discretion of any two petty justices 
of the peace. Wouldany man, in hiscool senses, 
suppose that such a measure was not calculat- 
ed to excite universal discontent in Ireland ; 
to convert the friends of the government, 
and the most loyal and peaceable people of 
the country into enemies, and to produce alk 
those very mischiefs which it was avowedly 
directed to prevent? He should, however, 
beg leave to add to the bill a clause, by way 
of rider. It would be, to make it high trea- 
son to communicate to Napoleon emperor of 
the French, either of those bills ; for. he 
was convinced that such a communication 
would be the most direct, effectual, and 
traitorous communication to the enemy for 
the invasion of Ireland. The hon. and 
right hon. and learned gentlemen opposite 
to him took no notice of the speeches 
of his hon. friends ; but if they were igno- 


of the house an attorney-general and solici- | rant of the affairs of that country, knowledge 
tor-general of the last administration, stand | should be forced upon them, or they ought 
forth as advocates for the cause of Ireland, | to suffer for their ignorance. Notwithstand- 


who 
government by arbitrary power and military 
execution, and who refused to vote away the 
liberties of a brave and honourable people, 


without any other semblance of necessity | 


than the mere ipse dixit of the right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and his legal 


friends the attorney and solicitor-generals, | 


And what was the testimony of those right 
hon. gentlemen ? Why, that none of them 
knew any thing about Ireland, but that they 
understood from good authority that there 
was @ disposition to insurrection there. Who 
told them so? Did they learn it by any 
official document from the duke of Rich- 
mond ? or was it only from the whispers of 
those hon. gentlemen from that side the 
water, who wished to feed their credulity ? 
For gendemen in their stations, to say they 








preferred government by law to aj ing the declaration of a right hon. friend of 


his (Mr. Grattan), and whose authority had 
been so generally quoted by the supporters 
of this and the former bill, he would not 
lend his conscience to any man against his 
conviction. The Irish security was gone 
upon the expedition to the Baltic; reginsent 
after regiment was drawn from Ireland for 
foreign service ; and now the country was 
to be garrisoned by two arbitrary acts of par- 
liament. But surely if ministers were serious 
in believing the danger, this was the way to 
encourage and promote it.—The house then 
divided, for the amendment 28, against it 
80, majority 52. 

Lord H. Petty then rose to move an amende 
ment in the bill, by shortening the duration 
of it. Hethought the house ought to be as 
jealous of such a bill as of the mutiny act, 

AA’ ; 
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and that it ought only to be past for one 
year. We ought to pay the same acknow- 
ledgement to the liberty of the subject in 
Ireland as in this country. We ought to 
anticipate that amelioration in the state of 
Ireland which might render the bill no Jong- 
er necessary ; and perhaps it ought also to be 
dreaded, that the Irish government would 
abuse the power vested in it, in such a man- 
ner as to make it doubtful whether more 
evil or good resulted from suffering such a 
bill to be continued. Thinking, therefore, 
that such powers ought to be only granted 
for one year, he concluded by moving as an 
amendment, that the words ‘‘ one year’ 
should be inserted instead of ‘‘ three,” as the 
duration of the bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that it was necessary to say but little, when 
it was considered how fully both those bills 
had been already discussed. It would cer- 
tainly be in the power of parliament to re- 
peal this bill next year, if they thought it 
necessary ; but he thought unnecessary 
discussion on this subject might be of an irri- 
tating nature, and could not possibly do any 
good. 

Mr. Sheridan was rejoiced, that he had at 
length heard a few words from one of the 
hon. gentlemen on the other side. When 
they had before refused to argue the subject, 
on the ground of their ignorance, he gave 
them some credit for either modesty or can- 
dour. His noble friend had, howewer, 
obliged the rt. hon. gent. to say something. 
These discussions on the state of Treland 
might appear to the gentlemen on the other 
side of the house, as irritating questions; 
they however appeared to him questions 
that ought not to be blinked, but that it was 
‘necessary to discuss. fairly. He would tell 
the right hon. gent., that Ireland ought to be 
the constant subject of his thoughts, and of 
discussion in that house. The present bill 
was a bill for suspending the liberties and 
the constitution of Ireland; and to prevent 
irritating discussions, as they were called, it 
was proposed, in the first instance, that the 
bill should be continued for 3 years. He 
could not see_any argument that could be ad- 
duced 4m favour of continuing the bill for 
that time, that would nct apply as well to 
the making it eternal. The right hon. gent. 
had said, that the house could repeal it next 
year, if they thought proper. This was 
most undoubtedly trae, and so they could 
have done if theact had been at once made 
perpetaal ; but there was very little reason 
to expect that it would be repealed before 
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the time fixed for its expiration. If the bil} 
were only annual, then the right hon. gent, 
must make out some kind of a case next 
year, before he could again propose it; but 
if it passed for 3 years, he would consider 
himself privileged to continue all that time 
as ignorant as he now professed himself of 
the state of Ireland. It was time for the 
house to take the situation of Ireland serious. 
ly into their consideration, as every body 
knew that the destruction of Ireland, or its 
occupation by the enemy, would be the 
downfal of the empire. He concluded b 

declaring, that he should support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. Elliot (late Secretary for Ireland) 
admitted the necessity of this measure, but 
thought the period of duration quite another 
question, and that parliament ought to shew 
an anxiety to keep as much as possible with- 
in the limits of that necessity. He would, 
therefore, support the amendment, and would 

_y advise gentlemen on the other side 
to accede to it. The right hon. gent. ear- 
nestly recommended the adoption of conci- 
liatory measures with regard to Ireland. He 
deprecated the language which he had heard 
from a high authority in that house, and in 
another assembly also, with respect to the 
Catholics ; for he considered such language 
extremely rash and imprudent, to say the 
least of it ; as it would go to close the expec- 
tations, to put an end to the hopes of the 
Catholic body. When gentlemen talked of 
settling the question, what did they mean? 
Did they mean to say tua population grow- 
ing in numbers, wealth, and consequence— 
‘* we will never attend to your wishes, we 
will never comply with your desires?” But 
some gentlemen undertook to say, that the 
Catholic Question was of no consequence to 
this population. The contrary, however, 
was as true as nature was true to herself. 
What! that the landed and commercial in- 
terests, which had such extensive and just 
influence among the Catholic body, that the 
gentlemen ot the bar, did not aspire to those 
privileges and distinctions, from which they 
were at present excluded! The idea was 
quite preposterous. He could assure the 
house that gentlemen were mistaken who 
supposed that all those feelings did not pre- 
vail among the Catholics, which strongly 
bind men to the state. For the desire of 
participating in those privileges which the 
state granted, was a strong bond of connec- 
tion. He, of course, disliked, and would 
wish to discountenance the doctrine, that the 
prospect should be retnoved, which served to 
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keep alive that desire. 
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At least to allow the | whatever the necessity might be now, that 


Catholics to hope, to let them cherish expec- | necessity might be at an end within a 12 


tation, was one of the best means.of preserv- | month. 


At all events, the case was doubt- 


ing the tranquillity of Ireland. With a view | ful, and the Irish people should have the be- 


effectually to restore and to maintain that | nefit of that doubt. 


tranquillity, the right hon. gent. mentioned 





Enacting the bill for one 
year did not preclude its revival, should it 


the different measures which the late minis- | appear necessary, any more than the revival 


try had in contemplation; first, the grant of 
privileges to the Catholics; second, the mo- 





of the Mutiny bill, which, from the same 
considerations which actuated his mind up- 


dification of tythes; third, a strict attention | on this occasion, parliament had taken care 
y P 


to the appropriation of the funds destined for 
education; and fourth, the enforcement of 
the residence of the established clergy. These 
were among the benefits which the late ad- 
ministration meant to confer upon Ireland, 
and which he heartily wished to see adopted. 

Mr. Wilberforce felt much satisfaction in 
hearing the objects which the right hon. 
gent. had just stated, and particularly with 
regard to tythes, in which if a change could 
be effected without injury to the interests of 
the established clergy, it was on all hands ad- 
mitted to be extremely desirable. The hon. 
member expressed his wish that the gentle- 
men of Ireland would themselves devote 
their attention to a consideration of the 
means by which the state of the Irish people 
might be amended, For he could not help 
thinking that among that people, he meant 
the peasantry particularly, there was a dif- 
ference not only in the civil condition, if he 
might so express himself, but in the political 
character, from that which appeared among 
the same classes in this country, and the gen- 
tlemen of Ireland might be most competent 
to judge of the fact, and to prepare the 
means of improving their countrymen. 

Mr. Windham was glad to hear his right 
hon, friend state the objects which the late 
administration had in viéw, for the benefit of 
‘Ireland; and to those objects he wished 
particularly to point the attention of the 
house. So far from considering this bill and 
the Insurrection bill as twins, he thought 
them materially different. With respect to 
the consequence to be apprehended from the 
frequent discussion of measures of this na- 
ture, and which the right hon. gent. on the 
opposite side deprecated, he for himself 
thought, that as much irritation might be 

oduced by silence as by discussion—nay, 
more ; and so he apprehended from the si- 
lence of ministers upon this occasion. The 
feelings of the people of Ireland must be 
grated to find it resolved to continue the du- 
tation of such a bill as this beyond a reason- 
able time, without any statement, and per- 
haps without the existence of necessity. For, 





to pass annually, although its necessity was 
undisputed and its principle unquestionable.— 
The house then divided upon lord H. Petty’s 
amendment, and the numbers were Ayes 34; 
Noes 79. 
List of the Minority. 

Milton, lord 

Petty, lord H. 


Barham, J. F, 
Bouverie, E, 


Bernard, T. Piggott, sir A. 
Brand, T. Parry, L. P.J. 
Calcraft, J. Ponsonby, J. 

Craig, J. Romilly, sir S. 


Cavendish, W. 
Cuthhert, J. R. 
Dillon, H. A. 
Dundas, W. 
Elliot, W. 


Russell, lord W." 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Somerville, sir M. 
Smith, W. 
Sharpe, R. 


Hibbert, G. Talbot, R. 
Jervoise, J.C. Windham, W. 
Lamb, W. Ward J. W. 
Lubbock, sir J. Whitbread, S. 
Millar, sir T. Tellers. 
Moore, P. Creevey, T. 
Martin, H. Dawson, R. 


Maxwell, W. 











HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, August 8. 

[Pusticans’ License Bitt.] Mr She- 
ridan moved the second reading of this bill. 
He could adduce, he said, instances of the 
most atrocious oppression practised by the 
magistrates on individuals of this trade; he 
did not say designedly, but from carelessness 
and inattention. All that he wished was, 
that, when a publican was charged with an 
‘act which was to be esteemed sufficient to 
deprive him of his license, he should be 
informed of the nature of the crime imputed 
to him, and should be heard in his defence ; 
not that he and his family should be deprived 
of their livelihood by a whisper. This, he 
maintained, was not a situation in which an 
Englishman should be placed. It had, he 
believed, been objected against him, that 
this was the mode he had taken of canvassing 
Westminster. How truly this was <illedged 
might be gathered from this simple facet, 
that one of the first measures moved by him 
in parliament was of a similar nature. 
Shortly after the riots in*the year 1780, he 
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himself originated a measure against the 
Westminster Justices, in which he had the 
satisfaction of being supported by a most 
respectable minority. Shortly after this, the 
Jate duke of Northumberland put an addi- 
tional number of gentlemen into the com- 
mission of the peace, among the rest him- 
self, (Mr. S.).—General Fitzpatrick, lord 
‘R. Spencer, and other gentlemen on that 
side of the house, finding, during the imme- 
diately succeeding election for Westminster, 
that the publicans, through fear of the ma- 
gistrates, all of whom were in the interest 
of government, could not be induced to open 
any houses in favour of Mr. Fox, though 
they had not previously qualified themselves 
as magistrates, they resolved to do so, and 
immediately advertised, promising their pro- 
tection to such publicans asshould act impar- 
tially by opening their houses for the inde- 
pendent candidate. In this determination 
they could only find one of the existing 
magistrates who would join them, and add 
his name to their corps. [A laugh from the 


ministerial benches.} Gentlemen, Mr. S. 
remarked, might, if they pleased, think 
it a subject of congratulation, and that it 
conferred honour and respectability on the 
Magistracy of Westminster, that not more 
than one man could be found among them 
to add his name to aresolution expressive 


of their determination to act fairly and im- 
partially. He had only stated this, how- 
ever, to shew that the present was not an 
idea which he had now taken up for the first 
time. He had prepared a bill on the subject 
while he was Treasurer of the Navy; and 
so far was it from being an election trick on 
his part, that he did not mention the subject 
during the last election till the 12th day of 
the poll, whereas, had he meant it as a 
theme through which to court popularity, 
he would have set out with it from the be- 
ginning. If it was desired, he should be 
ready in the committee to go into a string of 
cases, the substantiating of any one of which, 
he was convinced, must render it impossible 
for gentlemen of honour, feeling, or human- 
ity to doubt the propriety of what he propos- 
ed. He proceeded to state the case of a 
woman, whose father and mother had been 
for fifty years in one house, in which they 
had uniformly waintained an unblemished 
character. Shebhad succeeded to her parents, 
and supported in it, with the same propriety, 
a family of 7 children, five of whom were 
entirely dependent on her industry. Being 
summoned before the magistrates, and in- 
formed tha: they could not repew her licence 
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—on her attempting to remonstrate, the only 
satisfaction she could precure was, ** woman 
you have had your answer.” Her licens 
was accordingly withdrawn, and she and her 
family are now reduced to a state of 
extreme poverty and distress, This cage 
was not unknown to, and had attracted the 
commiseration of a noble lord and right 
hon. gent.—But he (Mr. S.) denied thatit 
was consistent with the constitution of this 
country that any man, in any profession, 
was to be told, that at the discretion of any 
one man, he and his family were to be 
deprived of their livelihood, and reduced to 
misery. He had, he declared, thirty instances 
of a similar kind, which he should, if re 
quired, bring forward in the committee, 
He had several instances too, of persons 
having been deprived of their licences for 
voting for sir Francis Burdett, for Middlesex, 
They had even been told that this was the 
reason; and, he would ask, were publicans, 
at the will of a magistrate, to be deprived 
of the free exercise of the elective franchise 
more than the other inhabitants of this coun- 
try? He alluded to another case which had 
occurred at Fulham, where a house remark. 
able for the usual decorum of its keeper had 
been deprived of the licence, merely because 
on one occasion, a few Welsh girls returning 
to their own country had been indulged with 
a fiddle dnd a hop. These were arbitrary 
powers, which, he submitted, were not fit 
to rest with one or two individuals, without 
the person accused being acquainted with 
the charge against him, and allowed to defend 
himself. Neither, he maintained, was it 
even then fit that they should exist without 
appeal. All he asked was, that every person 
sv accused should have the charge against 
him furnished to him in writing, and that 
he should be heard in his defence; and, af 
terwards, that he should have it in his power 
to appeal to the quarter sessions. He could 
not think it possible but that the magistrates’ 
themselves must be pleased that an appeal 
Jay from their decision. If not actuated by 
personal motives, the knowledge of such 
appeal must be consolatory to their feelings. 
All he wished at present was that the bill 
should extend to Middlesex and Surrey. He 
confessed that he had received Jetters which 
would more than cover the table, containing 
similar complaints from every part of the 
country, so that he might be fortified in 
maintaining that tke alteration should extend 
throughout. But still, high as was the res 
pect in whichheheld Mr, Read, Mr. Graham, 
and one er two others of the Westminster 
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gd Middlesex magistrates, he could not so 
far shut his eyes as to put them on a level 
with the independent country magistrates. 
The former held their places, for which 
they received anemolument, at the will and 
Jeasure of his majesty’s ministers; while 
the latter exercised a gratuitous and burden- 
some duty. There was another subject, 
which he had alluded to elsewhere, and be- 
fore an auditory far more numerous than 
that which he had now thehenour to address, 
namely, the power exercised hy brewers 
aver publicans, by being proprietors of pub- 
jic-houses. With ali the regard which he 
felt for many gentlemen connected in the 
brewing business, this was a practice which, 
he was aware, ought to be checked, if rot 
abolished. Nothing was more clear than 
this, that brewers might meet together, 
agree that they would not interfere with the 
houses which were held under the dominion 
of each: and in that manner they had it in 
their power to impose whatever trash they 
pleased on the laborious part of the commu- 
pity. What they had after labour was of as 
much consequence to their health, and to 
their existence, as food. It was, therefore, 
an object well deserving the interference of 
the legislature, to see that improper means 
were not resorted to to disappoint them of it. 
The period of the session, however, would 
notallow time for so extensive a regulation. 
All that he now desired was to provide that 
aman, merely because he was a publican, 
should nat be ruined, and his family turned 
on the parish, without having an opportuni- 
ty of knowing what was charged against 
him. He concluded by moving, that the 
bill be now read a second time. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
could only regret that the right hon. gent. 
had not brought not only the present bill 
but the whole of his measure sooner before 
the house. As he had it in full contempla- 
tion from the year 1780 down to the year 
1784, he must regret that he should have 
allowed it to remain a blank from that period 
down to the election in 1807, when he 
tevived it for the first time on the Hustings 
inCovent Garden ; still more he must re- 
gret. that he had been so late in the session 
in bringing it into the house. If the prin- 
tiple of the bill, hawever, was to be sup- 
ported by cases, the plan would have been 
tomove for a committee to investigate them, 
ad to make the report of the committee 
As matters stood 

was no evidence to go on, and it 
would be unfair to make Middlesex and 
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Surrey exceptions from a general rule. He 
hoped the right hon. gent. would set his 
mind to the business during the vacation, 
and come prepared with his whole plan early 
in the next session. Heconcluded by mov- 
ing, that the Bill be read a second time this 
day three months. 

Mr. Rose thought some regulation neces« 
sary upon this subject, and bore testimony 
to the character of the publicans. From 
his connection with the revenue business, he 
was enabled to say, that there was nota 
more meritorious class of men than the 
publicans. 

Mr. D. Giddy vindicated the character of 
the magistracy in the country, who were, 
as far as hisacquaintance extended, particular 
ly in Cornwall, entitled to the utmost res- 
pect. The evils arising from the proprietor- 
ship of public houses being vested in the 
brewers, he acknowledged to be great, but 
he could not conceive any legislative remedy 
that could appiy to it. 

Mr. Peter Moore thought the grounds of 
objection stated by the chancellor of the 
exchequer might be obviated in a commitee, 
where all the cases cited by his right hon. 
friend might, with many others, equally 
strong, be fully substantiated. From having 
had an opportunity of examining these cases, 
he could say that such instances of oppres- 
sion had occurred under the existing law, 
as would revolt the feelings of the house, 
and as would excite its astonishment, that 
such a law had been so long suffered to con- 
tinue in operation. However, as more in- 
quiry seemed to be required upon this sub- 
ject, and as gentlemen seemed to think the 
general extensian of the principle desirable, 
he would recommend to his right hon. friend 
to withdraw the bill, rather than let it gotoa 
division, lest its rejection should appear ta 
imply that to which he was glad to perceive 
no gentleman was disposed, namely, an 
absolute opposition to the principle of the 
measure, 

Mr. Sturges Bourne conceived acommittee 
of inquiry necessary previous to the intro- 
duction of a bill of this nature, because it 
professed to rest upon particular cases; but 
if the measure were founded upon a general 
principle, comprehending the whole coun- 
try, such a committee might be dispensed 
with. The hon. member was aware of the 
illegitimate use made of the power which 
the magistrates possessed under the existing 
law, of the improper manner in which they. 
employed it upon elections, and that such a 
law required revision, He knew that in 
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some populous towns, at a distance from the 
metropolis, every publican voted at an elec- 
tion according to the will of the magistrate, 
in consequenee of the undue influence de- 
rived from the existence of this law. He 
agreed, therefore, in the necessity which 
called for some correction of the abuse com- 
plained of ; but he agreed also with those 
who considered it improper to have the 
groundsof objection which magistrates might 
tee] to a publican’s license become the sub- 
ject of discussion in a court of law. For in 
that case he could not help thinking the 
remedy almost as bad as the evil. The mode 
of redress which occurred to his mind would 
be to extend authority for granting licenses 
or hearing appeals conferred upou a larger 
number of magistrates, who, from their 
number, would probably be free from the 
operation of local feeling or party prejudice. 
Thus justice might be done to the publicans 
and to the public, for whose interest, he 
thought that, if the principle of such a 
measure as this were unexceptionable, it 
ought to be extended to the whole country. 
He therefore recommended to the right hon. 
gent. to withdraw his bill for the present 
session, 

Mr. Sheridan professed his disposition 
to yield to whatever appeared tobe the ge- 
neral wish of the house, and therefore he 
should comply with the request of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Moore), to any suggestion from 
whorn he should be always happy to attend, 
At the same time he could not help notice- 
ing the surprise expressed by the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer, that he 
should have brought forward this bill at so 
late a period of the session. What, said Mr. 
S., the right hon. gent., who has surprised 
the house and the country so much himself 
—hbe who has surprised the house at a late 
period of the session with his plan of govern- 
ment for Jreland—who has surprised it with 
his new military project--who has surpris- 
ed it by proposing to suspend that highly 
laudable and universally praised system, the 
plan of enlisting for a limited time,—and 
yet, that after all the right hon. gent. should 
talk to me about surprising the house! But, 
among all his surprises there is one surprise 
which he could not produce, namely that of 
surprising me by opposing this bill; for I 
expected it.—The right hon. gent. proceed- 
ed to state the manner in which he had act- 
ed with a view to produce a satisfactory bill. 
First, he drew up-a bill such as some gentle- | 
men now professed to wish for, combining | 
the case of brewers owning public-houses | 
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with that before the house respectively ; but 
then objections arose, to which he yielded, in 
proposing to make those the objects of 
separate bills. Again, he proposed to make 
the bill general ; but to this very great diffi. 
culties were suggested; he found many 
men, and magistrates particularly, who were 
willing to let him do what he pleased with 
Middlesex and Surrey, provided he let the 
remainder of the country alone. He 
therefore endeavoured to make a beginning 
of that reform in those counties, which s0 
many gentlemen had professed to desire to ex. 
tend toall England. But a committee of inqui- 
ry was required previous to the introduction 
of such a bill as this. He however, would 
beg those who desired such a committee, to 
reflect upon the expence and trouble that 
must attend such a committee ; to consider 
if witnesses were to be summoned from all 
parts of England and Wales, what time such 
a committee must last, and when it was 
likely to end? Each case would, in fact, 
be a suit before the committee, for he 
should propose to do that with regard to the 
magistrates, which they, under the existing 
law, declined to do towards the publicans; 
that is, he should have the magistrates ap- 
prized of any ground of complaint urged 
against them, and afforded the opportunity 
of vindicating themselves. What time, 
then, would such an investigation occupy! 
—As to the caseshe had adverted to upon this 
occasion, the@right hon. gent. stated that 
they were but a few out of a large mass, 
and while gentlemen called for deliberation 
and delay, he could assure them and the 
house, that many persons were starving in 
jail in consequence of the law which he 
proposed to correct. There was one case 
in particular into which he believed a right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Rose) had made inquiry, 
and which he knew was peculiarly op- 
pressive, namely, that of Mrs. Unthank. 
The case of Mr. John Morris, a respectable 
man, who had a shop over the way in 
King Street, furnished the strongest grounds 
of complaint. This Mr. Morris, for whom, 
from his own knowledge of him, he could 
not hesitate to avow the utmost respect, 
was deprived of his licence by the magis- 
trates, merely because his house was to be 
taken down in order to make some cox 
combical improvements about Westminster 
Abbey—to shew that building to the 
members as they came down to the house. But 
he had communicated the case of Mr. Mortis 
to the ‘Treasury, and he hoped for redress. 
There was also one with regard to a Mr 
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Bignall, of the Broadway Westminster, 
whose licence was withdrawn by the magis- 
trates, upon grounds which they would 
pot explain, and the poor man finding every 
efort to procure redress unavailing, abso- 
lutely died of a broken heart about a fort- 
right since leaving a helpless family to de- 
lore his fate. With such facts before him, 

did not think it too much to propose 
this temperate measure. However, as the 

inion was so strongly expressed, that if such 
a bill was necessary, it should be made gene- 
ral, he should acquiesce in the wish for 
time to inquire into the subject. He hoped 
and trusted that by the next session, peti- 
tions would pour in front all quarters, pray- 
ing the removal of the existing grievances, 
andthat such petitions would be presented 
by the highest authority, by that of the 
county representatives of the respective 
petitioners. For himself, he should for the 
present only say, that which was only a 
repetition of what he had said before, that 
while he had a seat in that house, he should 
ever be found an advocate of the weak 
against the strong, and of the helpless against 
those who had the power, and, he was 
ri to say, too often the will, to oppress 

em. 

Mr. Rose vindicated the conduct of the 
commissioners appointed to superintend the 
improvements alluded to by the right. hon. 
gent., from any concern in the transactions 
respecting Mr. Morris or Mrs. Unthank. 
For whenever those commissioners thought 
the removal of any house necessary to their 
object, they not only paid for the house it- 
elf, but, if a shop or place of business, they 
illowed for the good will also, or any other 
losssustained by the proprietors. 

Mr. Sheridan said, the complaint in the 
cases he referred to was, that the licence was 
refused on the ground that it was in contem- 
plation to take down the house for the 
purpose of the improvement he had men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that he had received 
sme papers from the right hon. gent. upon 
the subject of Mr. Morris’s case, and that an 
inquiry was set on foot in the proper de- 
partment. The result of that inquiry he 

dtake care to have communicated to 
the right hon. gent., and if the case should 
fam out to be such as the right hon. gent. 
had described it to be, he had no doubt that 
ample redress would be granted by remune- 

Tting Mr. Morris.—After some farther 
| hversation, Mr. Sheridan with leave of 
the house withdrew the bill. 

Vou. IX. 
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Mr. Dent's bill relative to the lodgement 
ot £400. upon prosecuting an election pe- 
tition, after some observations from sir A, 
Pigott and lord W, Russell against it, and 
from Mr. T. Jones and Mr. Dent in its 
favour, produced a division of six to five; 
and there not being 40 members present the 
house adjourned, 

Ses Ee 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, August 10. 

(Scorcu Jupicature Bitt.]—The Lord 
Chancellor presented a bill for the better 
administration of justice in Scotland, the 
object of which he briefly stated, namely 
to divide the court of session into two cham- 
bers, one consisting of the lord president 
and 7 judges, and the other of the lord 
justice clerk and 6 judges. His lordship 
stated, that he did not wish any proceeding 
should be had apon the bill this session, but 
merely that it ‘should be printed and lie over 
for consideration next session, 

The. Earl of Selkirk thought it would be 
preferable to constitute the 6 justiciary Jords 
of the court of session a court for the trial 
of jury causes, they being accustomed to 
trial by jury in criminal cases, and that the 
other nine judges should constitute a court 
of equity, with power to send causes for 
trial by jury into the other court. 

The Earl of Lauderdale declined going 
into the subject at present, but stated, that 
there were several petitions from different 
parts of Scotland, ready to be presented 
in favour of extending the trial by jury to 
that country.—The bill was read a first 
time, and ordered to be printed. 

[Neutra Powers. |—Ear] Stanhoperose 
tocall the attention of the house to a sub- 
ject he said of great importance; he alluded 
to the conduct of this country towards neu- 
tral powers. After what had passed in 
America, he thought the subject became of 
still greater importance, although he was 
aware that nothing could be said about that 
event at present. If, however he did not 
receive a Satisfactory answer from ministers 
respecting the Jin of conduct intended to 
be adopted towards states at peace with this 
country, he should make a motion on the 
subject, on Thursday, which his lordship 
read, and the object ot which was to recog- 
nize the principle of equality and _ recipro- 
city in the conduct of this country towards 
independent States with whom we were 
at peace.— The lords were orcered to be 
summoned for Thursday. 

(Miritta TransFer Bitt.]—The order 
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of the day being read for the second reading 
of this bill, : 

Lord Hawkeslury observed, that it had 
been the wish of his majesty’s ministers 
to have avoided, if possible, proposing any 
new military measure during the present 
session, in order that they might have had 
more experience of the effects of the plan 

roposed by a right hon. gent. in the other 
beat (Mr. Windham), and adopted by 
parliament, and which it was their wish 
should have a fair trial. After, however, 
the events which had unfortunately occur- 
red, it became incumbent upon ministers to 
propose some measure for increasing the mi- 
litary force of the country, in order still 
further to guard against the increased pow- 
er of the enemy. He did not wish the 
country to believe, that, whatever had been 
the dangers of invasion, they were not 
now increased. Whilst at a former period, 
if the enemy failed in an attempt to invade 
our shores, the failure was sure to recoil 
upon the continent, and environ him 
with danger there; and when now, from 
the unfortunate situation of the continen- 
tal powers, that expectation could not be 
indulged, atleast only to avery limited ex- 
tent, it could not be supposed that the dan- 
ger of invasion had not increased. With 
these difficulties to encounter, ministers felt 
it their duty to propose to parliament an 
augmentation of the military force of the 
country. It was evident that a sufficient 
augmentation could not be obtained by or- 
dinary recruiting, as that did little more than 
Yepair the annual waste of men; neither 
could it be obtained by any additional stimu- 
Jus given by the new pian, as it appeared 
from the statement of the number of re- 
cruits obtained, that that number had rather 
diminished than increased, whilst the de- 
sertions, which it was confidently expected 
would be decreased, had on the contrary 
increased. Noone, indeed, who supported 
that plan, had considered it as capable of 
producing a Jarge increase of men immedi- 
ately; but as calculated gradually to improve 
the army. That it was necessary to increase 
the regular force of the country there could 
be no doubt, as that must prove the substra- 
tum of the general force of the country, 
‘he militia and thé volunfeers were capable 
of rendering services to the country of great 
importance ; and he thought the latter force 
had been most unwisely decried, as if it 
were said, that because such a force was not 
good for every thing, that, therefore, it was 
good for nothing. They ‘on the contrary, 
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were highly important parts of our force, 
It was, however, of the greatest importance 
to keep up and to increase the efficien 
of our regular disposable force, and the 
most effectual mode of increasing that force 
was conceived by ministers to be the mea. 
surenow proposed, by which 28,000 soldiers, 
already trained and disciplined, would be 
obtained by the regular army, and by which 
56 second battalions, now very deficient in 
numbers, would be rendered efficient. He 
conceived this plan to be preferable to an ar. 
my of reserve, in raising which a considerable 
period must elapse before the men could be 
at all fit forservice. Besides, the unwise 
measure of remitting the fines incurred un. 
der a recent act for raising men, tended 
to destroy the effect of measures of this 
nature by discouraging activity. The noble 
lord then went over the different provisions 
of the bill, and contended in favour of the 
clause for allowing the men the option of en- 
listing fora limited or an unlimited period, 
that it would be highly impolitic that the 
terms of service of 28,000 men should all 
expire together ; he, besides, was of opinion 
that the only fair principle upon which ser. 
vice for a limited period ought to be sup- 
ported was, the giving the men an option of 
a similar nature. The noble lord alluded to 
the measures of ministers respecting the 
volunteers, and contended that inspecting 
officers were absolutely requisite to take care 
that the corps were maintained in a_ proper 
state of discipline, and to communicate with 
government upon the subject. The allow- 
ances had been also restored, the withholding 
of which, according to the plan of the late 
ministers, must have tended to the destruc- 
tion; of the volunteer force. He concluded 
by moving the second reading of the bill. 
Lord Sidmouth said, that though he con- 
curred in many of the sentiments expressed 
by the noble baron (lord Hawkesbury) who 
had just sat down, his mind had not been 
brought to the same conclusion, with respect 
tothe measures of defence fit to be adopted 
at the present crisis; and this difference 
arose, in a great degree, from the different 
view he had taken of the crisis itself. It wae 
indeed evident, independently of the avowal 
of the noble baron, that notwithstanding the 
unfortunate and decisive circumstances which 
attended the opening of the campaign on the 
continent (he alluded particularly to the fall 
of Iantzic) there was no intention on the 
part of government, at the time of the meet; 
ing of parliament, to propose any measures 
for the augmentation of our military force. 
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No communication to that effect was con- 
tained in the speech from the throne, nor 
had the subject been at all adverted to by 
ministers at an early period of the session ; 
and even: now, the plan, which was at length 
brought forward, appeared to him, he was 
sorry to declare, ill adapted to our actual si- 
tuation, and inadequate tothe nature and 
magnitude of the danger. It was chiefly 
founded upon the expediency of increasing 
our disposable force, and upon the supposi- 
tion, that, for a considerable time at least, 
there was no reasun to expect an attack on 
the coasts of Great Britain or Ireland. Im- 

rfectly informed, as he must necessarily be, 
be was nevertheless decidedly of opinion, 
that we could not be justified in acting upon 
such a supposition ; and that, without losing 
sight of the expediency of increasing our dis- 
posable force, our leading object should be 
to provide effectually for our domestic secu- 
ity. For this purpose it was necessary, not 
only to resort to such additional measures, as 
were adapted to the immediate exigency, but 
to carry into effect. without further loss of 
time, the principle of the training act of the 
year 1803, which had been altered, but not, 
ashe thought, improved, by an act -of last 
year ; and likewise to found upon the prin- 
ciple of that act, a permanent system, with- 
out which, we could not reasonably hope to 
be rendered completely secure against what 
ought now to be considered as a permanent 
danger. It was evident, from what he had 
said, that whilst he could not agree with mi- 
nisters in their view of the species and degree 
of preparation which the crisis demanded, he 
differed still more from those who were of 
opinion, that, even at such a moment as the 
present, we ought to rely entirely and exclu- 
sively on the effects of the new, and, as he 
readily admitted, improved conditions of mi- 
itary service, which had been last year 
adopted by parliament, but which it was 
then distinctly acknowledged, were not likely 
te be attended with rapid success, This 
opinion surprised him, as coming from per- 
sons, not only of great talents and authority, 
bat from persons who had themselves been 


forward, at an early period of the war, in| 


complaining of the insufficiency of our mi- 
litary force, for the purpose of domestic se- 
curity. At the time when this complaint 
¥as most vehemently urged, there were in 
“ms in the United Kingdom, between 6 
tad 700,000 men; of which number, 
182,000 were regulars and militia (92,000 of 
the former description), 25,000 sea fenci- 

and considerably more than 400,000 
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volunteers. One of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state (Mr. Yorke) had also 
brought forward measures, which were af- 
terwards interrupted by the change of go- 
vernment, for adding 40,000 men to our 
disposable force, and he also laid upon the 
| table of the house of commons, a classifica- 
tion and enrolment of 1,800,000 men; the 
| whole, or any part of which, were liable to 
| be trained and disciplined, and, in the event 
of invasion, to be required to supply vacan- 
cies in regiments of the line, or to be em- 
ployed for the defence of the country, in any 
other manner that his majesty should direct. 
This force, upon which he should abstain 
from making any observation, was at that 
time called insufficient : but now, when the 
danger was enormously increased, by the 
increased dominion and power of the enemy, 
we were told that no extraordinary efforts 
were necessary, and that a new system of 
recruiting, wise, as he admitted, in princi- 
ple, but confessedly slow in ils operation, 
was the only resource, on which we ought 
to rely for the augmentation of a force, 
which, even previous to the late embarka- 
tions, did not exceed 168,000 men, and of 
which, 140,000, including 78,000 militia, 
would, he feared, at this time, be an exag- 
gerated estimate. On the policy of sending 
a Jarge part of our army at this moment, on 
a foreign expedition, he would, whilst the 
object of it must be supposed to be generzily 
unknown, refrain from offering any other 
remark, than that, though offensive opera- 
tious were undoubtedly, in some cases, the 
best species of defensive warfare, yet, un- 
der such circumstances as the present, it 
was obviously desirable, that the distance 
and nature of the service to which the force 
was to be applied, should not be such, as to 
render its return, within a short period of 
time, either hazardous or uncertain. Of 
the insufficiency of our domestic force at 
this moment, and even previous to the em- 
barkations alluded to, he trusted that amongst 
their lordships there was no difference of 
opinion ; and with a view to the safety of 
the country, he should rejoice to find, that 
they were equally convinced of the unfit- 
ness, as well as the inadequacy, of the means 
upon which they were now to decide. The 
necessity of extraordinary exertions being 
however assumed, the remaining question, 
respecting the best mode of acting, under 
the pressure of such a necessity, could not 
| but be attended with great and peculiar dif- 
ficulties. It was an undoubted fact, that 
there was no nation in the world, in which 
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the disproportion between its population and 
the demands upon it for military service was 
so considerable, as Great Britain ; and none, 
in which the obstacles to the supply of such 
ademanid were so numerous and powerful. 
The degree of compulsion resorted to for 
this purpose in most other parts of the world, 
would be unwarrantable, under a free go- 
vernment, as long as the safety of the state 
could be otherwise provided for; and the 
ordinary inducements to enter into the army, 
4re here counteracted by the strong attrac- 
tions of the naval service, by the facility of 
procuring a comfortable subsistence in the 
various occupations and pursuits. of civil life, 
and (in case of want of employment) by the 
certainty of provision, secured by the hu- 
mane policy of our laws, and charged upon 
the landed property of the country. Under 
such circumstances, it isnot to be wondered 
at, that ordinary inducements have been 
found inadequate : even the effect of high 
bounties has been proved to be inconsider- 
able : local and personal influence has in- 
deed been more productive ; and the conse- 
quences of the measures adopted last year, 
for shortening the necessary duration of mi- 
litary service, and for improving the situa- 
tion and prospects of the soldier, had been 
such as to justify sanguine hopes of com- 
plete, though gradual success: but still he 
feared, that, to meet the present emergen- 
cy, voluntary service ought not to be ex- 
clusively relied upon. He therefore con- 
curred with those who were of opinion, that, 
for this purpose, some species of compul- 
sion must be resorted to, and that, upon 
the whole, ballot was the most equitable, 
and least severe: on this point, therefore, 
his difference with ministers was not upon 
the principle itself, but upon the mode of 
applying it. The plan now before their 
lordships, was to encourage 28,000 men to 
volunteer into the line from the militia of 
Great Britain and Ireland, at present con- 
sisting of 78,000, and to raise by ballot 
44,000, of which, 28,000 would eventually 
be wanted to supply vacancies: of the re- 
maining 16,000, five were to provide against 
the loss of that number of ballotted men, 
whose petiod of service would expire in a 
few. months; three to obviate the waste of 
three. or four years, during. which, ballot 
was to be suspended ; and the remaining 
8000 were to consist of an addition to the 
militia of Ireland: a measure which, when 
brought forward early in 1804 (combined 
with the acceptance of offers from several 


Irish militia regiments, to serve in Great 
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Britain), had been strenuously opposed 

persons who had themselves recommended 
it to Parliament in the ensuing year, ang 
some of whom concurred in urging the 
adoption of itat this time. To this plan he 
objected on various grounds: he objected tg 
it, because the very attempt to executeit, 
must necessarily be accompanied by cir. 
cumstances, which even its warmest advo. 
cates could not fail to lament. Persons, 
whether ballotted men or substitutes, hay. 
ing entered into the militia, must suppose 
that they were not liable to be called upon 
to engage in any other military service : but 
being there, they are now to be tempted and 
importuned ; their good and bad qualities 
worked upon; their spirit and loyalty piqued 
and flattered; their inclination to revelry 
and irregularity indulged and gratified ; their 
subordination to their officers relaxed and 
suspended ; and all this, to induce them to 
forego, voluntarily, as it is termed, their 
original conditions of service, and to enter 
into the line. Though this could not per. 
haps be justly deemed a breach of faith, it 
was not, he feared, strictly consistent with 
fair dealing ! upon that account he felt a 
strong repugnance to it. He also objected 
tothe measure on account of its uncertain. 
ty; for though it was probable that the men 
would be obtained, it was by no means clear 
that this would be the case ; aud nothing 
should be left to chance at such a time. But 
his objections to the plan were not so much 
founded upon the danger of its failure, as 
upon the consequences which were to be 
apprehended from its success. If effectual, 
it would deprive the militia, admitted to be 
now in the highest state of discipline, of 
28,000 of its best and most active men ; and 
with the residue, consisting of 50,000, were 
to be mixed and incorporated 44,000 re 
cruits, whose ignorance and inexpertness 
would furnish constant employment, during 
a long interval, to the non-commissioned 
officers, and necessarily suspend the efficien- 
cy of the whole body of militia, for a con- 
siderable period of time, and under circum- 
stances the most critical, But weighty # 
these considerations appeared to him to be, 
there were others not Jess important; he 
adverted particularly to those arising out of 
the situation in which this measure would 
place the officers of the militia ; a descrip 
tion of persons who had strong claims 0 
the respect and gratitude of their county. 
On two former occasions they had surren 
dered their personal feelings to the exigency 
of the public service ; and at those periods 
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when our domestic danger was far less, and | and success ; and to which not only no such 
when a sufficient number of troops could cbjections, but no objections of equal va- 
not otherwise be procured for foreign expe- | lidity, could be justly stated to apply. The 


ditions, then in contemplation, the militia 
fornished the means of carrying into effect 
the wishes and plans of government; but 
the injury to the militia service itself was 
immediate and lasting. In 1805, the mea- 
sure of recruiting from the militia arose from 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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description of force to which he adverted, 
was that which had been called the Army of 
Reserve ; though, if itsservices were con- 
fined, as he should recommend, to Great 
Britain and Ireland, it might properly be de- 


| nominated the militia of the United King- 


other causes: in the preceding year it had | 
been provided by Mr. Pitt's Additional Force | 


bill, that the militia should not receive any | 


further supply of men, till casualties had 
taken from it a number equal to that of the 
Supplementary militia ; and accordingly, in 


the spring of 1805, when the hopes which | 


had been entertained of a large increase of 
the army from the Additional Force bill 
were disappointed ; when 500 officers had 
quitted the militia service; and when the 
number of privates was wasting unprofit- 
ably, the measure of permitting a proportion 
of the militia, equal to the supplementary 
partof it, to enter into the line, was resort- 
edto, but, as it appeared from documents 
upon the table, with incomplete success. 
What, however, must be the feelings of 
officers on seeing a renewal of this measure, 
not under such circumstances as those which 
he had just described ; not with a view to 
foreign expeditions, on which militia re- 
giments could not be employed, but when 
that species of service was likely to arise, 
for which they were peculiarly and exclu- 
sively calculated, and with a view to which 
alone. the militia was instituted, and could 
be said to exist ; and when a hope might be 
indulged by the honourable and high-spirited 
individuals to whom he had adverted, that 
they should reap the noblest reward of their 
exertions and sacrifices in the peril and tbe 
glory of defending at the head of those 
whom they had trained and disciplined, the 
laws, liberties, and independence of their 
country? Under such circumstances, though 
their loyalty and patriotism would remain 
wshaken and unabated, their zeal, their 
atdour, their becoming pride as militia of- 
fiers, must be checked and subdued ; and 
if these bills should pass, the life and soul 
of that valuable and distinguished branch of 
our military system would, he feared, be 
extinguished for ever. These reflections 
Were the more painful to him, as he was 
convinced that the consequences he had de- 
sribed would be unnecessarily produced ; 
inasmuch as the object immediately in view 
might be accomplished by another measure, 
Which had been sanctioned by experience 





dom. The success of such a measure might 
be deemed certain, as in the year 1803, 
immediately subsequent to a ballot for 90,000 
men for the militia, it produced, within a 
month after the passing of the bill, 15,000 
men; 25,000 in two months; and in four 
months, 37,000. It would be executed in 
the same mode, by the same lists, and by 
the same agency, as the measure of consti- 
tuting the militia: the appointment of new 
officers was unnecessary, as the second bat- 
talions were now, or might soon be, in a 
state to receive the men as they were raised. 
It was marked by fair dealing, as it would 
be known beforehand that all persons serv- 
ing in such corps would be encouraged to 
enter into the army for general service, and 
that, if they thought proper to do so, they 
would receive a bounty for that purpose. 
But it had been stated by the noble baron 
(lord Hawkesbury), that the process of 
training such a force would be slow, where- 
as the men volunteering from the militia 
would be already in a high state of discipline : 
the latter part of this proposition was an 
assumption without proof, and without the 
possibility of it: for it was not certain that 
the expected number would be procured at 
all; and it was evident that goverumeat did 
not rely upon procuring the full number 
from those now serving in the militia, qs 
there was a clause in the bill, authorizing 
newly ballotted men and substitutes to enter 
into the line. But admitting that the whole 
number should volunteer, and that it should 
consist entirely of disciplined soldiers, the 
question was (and upon this issue he rested 
his view of the subject), whether the su- 
perior quality of men entering from the mi- 
litia over an equal number in the Army of 
Reserve, was such as, on that account, to 
render it expedient to suspend during a cone 
siderable and most critical period, the ef- 
ficiency of the whole body of militia, con- 
sisting of more than half of our domestic 
force, and to incur the risk of so wounding 
the feelings of honourable and high spirited 
men holding commissions in that service, 
and of creating such a distaste for it, as ta 
shake and endanger the militia establishment 
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itself. On this point he entertained no 
doubt whatever. He thought it. obviously 
preferable to leave the militia entire and 
undisturbed, in its present high state of dis- 
cipline, and instead of raising the men want- 
ed at this time, by a circuitous, and, as it 
appeared to him, most objectionable process, 
to resort to a mode direct and certain, which 
had been successfully tried under circum- 
stances from which the present only differed 
in this respect, that the difficulty of carrying 
it into effect was then much greater, and 
the necessity of it considerably less. His 
Jordship further stated it to be his opinion, 
that it would be desirable at this time to 
Yaise ten or twelve battalions upon a plan 
which had been successfully resorted to, 
upon a limited scale, in the year 1804, and 
which, but for the change of government, 
would have been carried to a greater extent. 
The plan to which he alluded, was that of 
trying the effect of personal and local in- 
fluence, for the purpose of raising men for 
one step of rank : it differed materially from 
a measure adopted at an early period of the 
Jast war, as at that time almost any person 
might have acquired for the stipulated num- 
ber of men, any military rank below that 
ef colonel. By the measure he was now 
yecommending, no individual would gain a 
step in the army, whose character was not 
free from imputation, and who was not of 
standing sufficient to allow him to obtain 
promotion by purchase. To this proposition 
he knew there were objections, but he had 
heard of noue that appeared to him to be of 
sufficient weight te justify the rejection of 
it, under such circumstances as the present : 
as far as it went, it would Jessen the num- 
ber to be raised by ballot, which, he ad- 
mitted, was a process not to be resorted to, 
except under the pressure of an urgent and 
overruling necessity.—The nob!e viscount 
then proceeded to take a detailed view of 
the military establishment of the country, 
and expressed his decided opinion, that, as 
Jord Hawkesbury had also observed, it must 
unavoidably consist of diversified materials, 
and of different descriptions of force; and 
that the necessity of compulsion could only 
be diminished by resorting to various me- 
thods, for the purpose of drawing from a 
disproportionate population as much mili- 
tary efficiency as could be obtained, con- 
sistently with the inclinations, the habits, 
and occupations of the people. The regular 
army must unquestionably be considered as 
the foundation, and, as it had been called 
‘by the noble baron, the substratum of the 
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whole: for, the supply of it, great conf. 
dence might, he thought, be justly placed 
in the measure adopted last year, for altering 
the conditions of military service : the be. 
nefits of this system could only be progres. 
sive; but they were already sufficient tp 
warrant sanguine expectations of complete 
success. With this opinion, he greatly la. 
mented the introduction of a clause in the 
present bill, affording to the militia soldier, 
on entering into the regular army, the ps 
tion of serviag either for seven years, or for 
life. A small increase of bounty would 
probably operate irresistibly at the moment 
of enlistment, and induce a large proportion 
to accept the latter alternative : repentance 
would: speedily follow; all the uneasiness 
arising from contrast would be soon, and 
continually, felt: discontent and desertion, 
he feared, would ensue, and the advantages 
of the system would, in other respects, be 
circumscribed, and materially impaired. He 
was apprehensive too, that this clause might 
be the forerunner of a similar provision in 
the mutiny bill of the ensuing year; and if 
so, a system founded on the soundest prin- 
ciples and the most enlarged views, must be 
considered as abandoned and destroyed, 
This would extinguish the hope, now reason- 
ably entertained, of our being enabled, ata 
future period, to supply and keep up a large 
regular army, by no other means than those 
of voluntary service. But, under the most 
favourable circumstances, a regular army, 
sufiicient of itself to provide for our domes 
tic defence, as well as for the security of 
our foreign possessions, could not possibly 
be raised and maintained ; and, for reasons 
unnecessary now to be stated, ought not, as 
he thought, to be desired: auxiliary means 
must be resorted to, without which, in the 
event of a landing of the enemy in considera- 
ble force, effectual resistance would be 
hopeless. These means were partly to be 
derived from the zeal and spontaneous exer 
tions of a large proportion of the commune 
ty, and from the application of a principle 
solemnly established by the act of 1803, of 
the right of the state to demand the military 


munity, for the purposes of domestic de 
fence. Of the first description were the 
Volunteers, a force which, considering #8 
amount and the spirit which produced it, # 
without a parallel in the history of the wor 
Of the disposition of government to cherisd 
and encourage that spirit, he had the sat 
faction of being perfectly convinced. ; and i 
general he approved of the measures w 
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had been adopted for that purpose. In the 
management of the volunteers, it was es- 
sential to manifest a strong and liberal sense 
of their value; to avoid, and to discourage, 
unnecessary expense ; and to aim at such a 
gtee of military discipline and proficiency 
as may be consistent with a due attention to 
their orinary civil occupations, Of the mi- 
litia (a description of force raised under 
compulsory authority), he would add no- 
thing to what he had already said, than that 
he believed it to be impossible that they 
should long continue to exist upon their 
nt footing, but that they ought to know 
distinctly what they were to expect in future. 
The extension of their services to the whole 
of the United Kingdom could not, as the 
establishment was now constituted, be rea- 
wnably expected ; and, indeed, without far 
whore consideration and indulgence than for 
several years past it had been judged proper, 
or perhaps been found practicable to show, 
for the personal convenience and comfort of 
individuals belonging to the militia, it would 
be fruitless to hope that a large number of 
ballotted men would serve, or that the re- 
giments would be officered by a considerable 
proportion of noblemen and gentlemen from 
the counties in which they were respectively 
raised. He was strongly inclined to think 
that the connexion of the militia with the 
volunteers, for the purpose of forming local 
and provincial corps, which should remain 
in their different counties, except in case of 
tual invasion, or immediate danger of it, 
would, upon the whole, be the most useful 
parpose to which those branches of our mi- 
litary system could now be applied. But all 
the means of defence and exertion, to 
which he had adverted, ought to be consi- 
sidered as far from commensurate with the 
etigency of the present crisis, and with the 
permanent danger, for such we ought now 
todeem it, against which it was our urgent 
daty to provide. For these purposes, it was 
sably necessary to exercise the au- 
thority solemnly confirmed to his majesty 
by the legislature in 1803, of calling upon 
dlor any of his liege subjects, not only to 
asstin repelling an invading enemy, but 
Peviously to submit to such a course of 
taning and discipline as would qualify them 
factive service in the field. Under such 
caumstances as the present, our actual and 
Mepared means of defence should know no 
imits, but those of our population: and 
@atidering the inestimable value of the 
take for which we are contending, we can- 
lute justified, in suffering our internal pre- 
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parations to be in any degree diminished by 
our confidence in our insular situation, or 
even in the undisputed superiority of our 
navy. Let our force at sea be what it may, 
whatever may be its distribution, it is well 
known, that no degree of skill, vigilance, 
or exertion, can ensure the confinement of 
the enemy in their own ports, and that it is 
also impossible to prevent their disembarka- 
tion in considerable numbers, on various 
parts of the coast of the United Kingdom. 
It is therefore necessary, for the purpose of 
being perfectly secure; of being, as far as 
human means can render us so, invulnera- 
ble, or at least invincible, that we should 
meet the enemy with what he cannot bring. 
He must find us an armed nation. With 
these impressions, it was to him a matter 
of astonishment and deep regret, to hear 
that the parliamentary measures, which, it 
appeared, were still necessary for carrying 
the plan for a general training into effect, 
were not to be proposed till the ensuing 
session; and it had been said, from official 
authority, in another place, that no danger 
was to be apprehended till the spring. It 
was indeed evident, from the conduct, the 
language, and measures of ministers, that 
they considered and treated the danger as 
remote : it might be so; but to delay, upon 
such a supposition, the adoption of measures 
confessedly essential to our security, was 2 
species of confidence, to say the least, for 
which he was unable to conceive any ra- 
tional pretence, or suggest any possible ex- 
cuse. Was it founded upon the fact, that 
the great body of the French army was still 
in Poland? Let their lordships recollect the 
marches of the armies of France, in the 
autumn of 1805 and 1806. In 1805, they 
reached Ulm within a month from the time 
of their departure from Boulogne; and 
shortly after, 80,000 Austrians were prison- 
ers of war. In 1806, they not only tra- 
versed in eight weeks, the vast tract of coun- 
try between the banks of the Rhine and the 
Maine, and those of the Vistula, but crushed 
in their way, one of the greatest military 
powers in the world. The approach of au- 
tumn, or even of winter, would afford no 
security : on the contrary, long nights were 
favourable, when the object was to elude 
the vigilance or pursuit of a superior fleet ; 
and it must be recollected, that it was the 
depth of winter, when General Hoche an- 
chored in Bantry Bay. Let it not however 
be supposed, that France is at this moment 
destitute of means of making a formidable 





attack. Independently of her native troops, 
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of which, the march ‘of 60,000 had been} from a firm and conscientious conviction 
» 


stopped, 40,000 Datch troops are returned 
to the frontiers of Holland, and a Spanish 


army, of 25,000 men, on their route to- | sures, far better adapted, in all respects, to 


wards Poland, had halted on the borders of 
France. These were circumstances, which 
surely called for the serious and immediate 


attention of ministers, and imposed upon ' every probability of the measure being effec. 
them the urgent and imperious duty of tual to the extent of the whole number of 
making the most of the time yet allowed men sought to be raised, That these men, 


for preparation, ‘This view of our situation 
might perhaps be considered as too gloomy ; 
but he assured their Jordships, that he had 
never yet been guilty of the crime of des- 
paiting of his country; and even under the 
present circumstances, his anxiety chiefly 
arose from the sentiments which govern- 
ment appeared to entertain of this momen- 
tous and unexampled crisis ; and particu- 
larly from his conviction of the unfitness and 
inadequacy of the measures now brought 
forward ; and not from any distrust of the 
actual sufficiency of our means to provide 
effectually for our security. We must how- 
ever, by foresight, by vigour, by exertion, 
by perseverance, maintain ourselves on the 
eminence upon which we are now placed, 
or we should soon descend to the foot of the 
declivity, and in that state of humiliation, 
greater privations and sacrifices would be 
necessary, to enable us to make a compara- 
tively feeble, and probably an ineffectual 
sttuggie, for our insular independence, than 
are now requisite, for the protection of our 
wide-spread dominion, and for the support 
of our formidable power, No plea, no pre- 
tence, for imperfect and incompetent mea- 
sures, was to be found in the disposition of 
the people. They had not embarrassed the 
plans and operations of government, nor the 
deliberations of parliament, by complaints of 
the continuance of the war, and of the bur- 
dens which it had occasioned. On the con- 
trary, their conduct had been highly honour- 
able to the sound sense, the manly fortitude, 
and ardent loyalty of the country; and he 
was convinced, that, at the present moment, 
measures of efficiency and vigour, with a 
view to our domestic defence, would be 
hailed with approbation and joy by the uni- 
ted voice of the whole nation,—On the pre- 
sent occasion, he had discharged what he 
considered as an indispensable ate: He 
had expressed sentiments, which he had long 
entertained, and upon which he had former- 
ly acted, A slight difference of opinion 
would not induce him, upon such an occa- 
sion, and at such a period, to oppose a mea- 
sure of the government: but he now did so, 
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that it was highly objectionable in itself, ang 
that it impeded the adoption of other mea. 


our present situation, and to the permanent 
security of the empire. 
Lord Boringdon contended, that there was 


when transferred from the militia into the 
regulars, would be at least equal to what 
they were in the militia, that they would 
even be equal to most regular troops, he 
thought could hardly be denied. The noble 
viscount had said, that a long time must in. 
tervene before the deficiency produced by 
the draughting of them from the militia 
could be supplied. This was, in his opinion, 
the very point in which the present system 
was most efficient, and that in which it had 
the most decided advantage over the mea- 
sure of the noble viscount. By the noble 
viscount’s plan, the new levies would be 
formed into separate cerps, consisting en- 
tirely of untrained men. By that now pros 
posed, the 28,000 newly raised recruits were 
to be engrafted into 100 different battalions, 
into which they themselves would infuse ads 
ditional vigour, and from whose almost come 
plete state of training, on the other hand, 
they must be brought in a comparatively 
short period to the use of arms. He con- 
fessed there was one part of the bill he did 
not Jike, and that was the clause by which 
any infringement was made on the improved 
mede of recruiting the regular army, intro 
duced during the last year. He should have 
preferred it had the period of limited service 
been still adopted, raising the bounty pro- 
gressively, as 7 guineas for seven years, 8 
guineas for eight years, 9 guineas for nine 
years, &c. 

Lord De Dunstanville, though he seldom 
found himself disposed to compliment the 
present ministers, could not refrain from giv- 
ing them his thanks for any measure which 
went to add to the force of the country at 
this important crisis. To the mode, how 
ever, in which this additional force was 
sought to be raised, he felt himself called on 
ta object. He would greatly prefer the 
measure recommended by the noble vis 
count; namely, the Army of Reserve. It 
had been tried, and found effectual. Tf 
however, the present measure passed into 4 
Jaw, it should have his utmost assistance @ 
give it effect; but at the same time it bad 
not his approbation. 
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. The Earl of Sedtirk rose and spoke nearly 
as follows: * —My lords; Though I concur 
in many of the objections which have been 
stated to the particular provisions of »the bil] 
before us, yet | cannot consider these details 
gs an interesting subject of discussion, when 
the measure is liable, in its very princip'es, 
toan objection of paramount importance— 
I mean, that it is totally inadequate to the 
exigencies of the crisis in which we are 
ted. The noble secretary of state who 
moved the bill, has opened the subject with 
many forcible observotions on the dan- 
gers with which we are surrounded, and 
on the necessity which we are under, 
of making extraordinary exertions, in conse- 
quence of the recent great successes of the 
eemy. But when the noble lord proceeded 
to specify the exertions, which he wishes the 
country to make, I could not help thinking 
the measures which he proposed, a strange 
contrast to the exordium of hisspeech. When 
the noble Jord, after taking such ample time 
toconsider the subject, brings forward a pro- 
posal prefaced with such observations, we 
ae surely led to expect, that the preparations 
to be made, should be in some degree com- 
Mensurate with the exigency, and with the 
amount of the force, which we may expect 
tobe brought against us, But, supposing 
that the measure now proposed were free 
ftom all the particular objections which have 
ben urged avainst it->to what does itamouat? 
Allthat is even proposed is,to raise 44,000 men 
in the course of twelve months; and that 
bya ballot, of which the acknowledged ef- 
fect will be to impede and nearly to suspend 
the ordinary recruiting, by which in the 
same space of time at least one half of that 
tamber would be raised. The noble lord 
then considers an addition of 20 or 24,000 
men to our regular and militia force, as a 
counterpoise to the increase of power, which 
France has obtained during the last three 
ampaigns, With this additional number of 
men we are to be enabled to resist the gigan~ 
te power, which is now preparing to over- 
whelm us—Good heavens! my lords, is it 
posible that the noble secretary can be se- 
fous in making such a proposal ? or are we 
tobelieve that his majesty’s ministers have 
Never at aj] reflected on the nature and 
mount of the danger with which we are 
menaced ? Have they forgot that. we have to 
‘ontend with the most formidable military 
Power, which the world has ever seen ?— 
tat we have to contend single-handed, not 
“From the original edition printed for John 
Hatchard, Bookseller to Her Majesty, Picca- 
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against the power of France alone, but, I 
may almost say, against that of al! Europe. 
Every resource, which the continent can af= 
ford, we may soon expect to see arrayed for 
the subjugation of this country ; and all this 
immense power is in the hands of one, who 
is not apt to neglect his advantages. The 
conqueror who with such unexampled rapi- 
dity has crushed the most formidable powers 
on the continent—he who has humbled 
Russia, who has laid Austria prostrate, and 
has scattered the legions of the: great Fre 
derick like dust before the wind, is prepa- 
ring, with sti!l increased resources, to Carry 
his victorious arms into England, urged on 
by every motive that ambition and revenge 
can dictate. This island is now the only bar 
that stands between Napoleon and the em< 
pire of the world. He knows that when 
England is crushed, no other power on earth 
will dare to give him any ‘urther molestation ; 
—but that while England exists, he wil] ever 
have a jealous rival, a-watci:ful and a formi- 
dable antagonist. Can we doubt, that every 
sinew will be stretched to accomplish the 
annihilation of a power, which has s0 Tee 
peatedly obstructed his views ?—Nor is it 
by ambition alone that he is animated. He 
makes no secret of the implacable hatred he 
bears to this country, and the vengeance 
which he meditates for the repeated moiti- 
fications, which he traces to the enmity of 
Assuredly, it is now no ordinary 
war that we have to wage—no war of colo- 
nial contests or distant camp:igns ;—the blow 
is now aimed at our heart—our strugyle is 
to be for the existence of Britain. It is not 
the humiliation of a rival that France now 
aims at,—it is the annihilation of a foc, that 
has for ages been the rallying point of her 
enemies. Nothmg short of total and abso. 
lute conquest can now be expected to satisfy 
herambition. ‘To others the conqueror has 
shown muderation, only «that he might 
direct his efforts with more security and 
effect against.his mainenemy. Toothers, he 
has showu moderation, only that he might the 
better accomplish our destruction. But if 
England be once at his feet, as Austria and 
russia have been—never—iie ‘er will she be 
allowed to raise her head again. Calamities 
severe enough have followed the conquests 
of France in Italy, in Swisseiland, in Hol- 
land ; but the fate of these countries bas been‘ 
mildness itself, when compared with that 
which is now prevaring for Envland, » In 
these countries, ambition and avurce were 

the only motives to excess—iere t):ey wi'l be 

aggravated by rancoruus venyeance, and nae 

tional hatred, not confined to ihe come - 
4C 
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manders alone, but extending to the lowest 
soldiers... diitherto: the French ‘have. been 
more or less restrained by motives: of policy 
—but if they conquer England, they/may 
safely, give a, loose to every brutal passion ; 
and the Englishman. that’ survives the ruin ‘of 
his country, must.expect to see every horror, 
to which rapacity.and insolence can prompt 
a licentious. soltiery, and a: jealous usurper. 
»-With such a prospect before us, from the: 
gigantic power of the: French empire,—with 
the task of guarding against the destruction 
of every. thing that. is dear tovus, his majes- 
ty’s ministers are satisfied with ah increase of 
20 or 30,000 men ito the atmy. | Surely, 
my lords, whea we-consider: the horrors to 
which any. deficiency in) our preparations 
may lead, it is the duty’ of! those-who ‘con= 
duct the affairs ofthe’ nation, tb see that at 
all events’ our means of défence- should: be 
amply. sufficient. \Were the chance ‘of: sucs 
cessful invasion but as. one to a hundred, it 
ought not, to, be neglected.. Where we risk 
every thing, we should guard against the pos- 
sibility-of defeat, with: as much :solicitude as, 
in) cases. of ordinary concern, ‘against the 
strongest probability. The noble secretary of 
state seems t6 entertain doubts as to the pro- 
bability-of an invasion being attempted : even 
if-these doubts were -wellofounded, to act 
upon any such presumption would be an 
unpardonable breach of duty. ‘Though it 
were ever <b improbable, yet if there is the 
slightest. possibility, that by any concurrence 
of chances: the enemy can make good their 
landing, we ought to be ready to meet then®. 
To act otherwise would be to trust. our ex+ 
istence to chance, and to throw away the 
security that is in our, power.—But, my 
lords, is the°chance of invasion a mere possi« 
bility ?-—When we look at the vast extension 
ofthe resources of France, at the means of 
recruiting her navy, which she has’ acquired 
by. her:-continental conquests, it would be 
blindness. not to perceive, ‘that her ‘naval 
ower. must-soon become far more formida- 
le than it has ever yet been. France is 
now in’ possession'of the finest forests in 
Europe, and-of countries capable of affording 
ample supplies of: ‘every: naval stofe: she 
may corimand the-services ofall the seamén 
* which the continent can afford, from’ Meme): 
to Cadiz, andi ftony Cadiz:to Constantinople: 
We! may look toa fo the, certain prospect, 
that the whole energy of the Frenely governs 
ment wilk how be directéd to this object : 
we know in‘fact that during all the pressure 
of: their continental wars, the most» active 
exertions, in? ship-building: have ‘never been 
discontinued: . in» theie naval -arsenals’s they 
have now’ na other object clinton igi? ate! 
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tention; and we. may be well assured that 
all the -ability of the roler of France wi 
now: be! tdrned to naval affairs. The sani 
genius,; which has ‘created such an ‘det, 
nishing change in’ the discipline and tactits of 
the French army, will'now be unremittingh 


employed in the improvement of their navys, 


and if: we recollect’ that the disorganized 
bands, ‘which @ few years ago were flying 
before:'Suwarrow out of Italy, are now the 
victorious legivns of Austerlitz, of Jena, and 
of Friedland, we shall not be disposed t6 
underrate the change, which the same geniug 
may effect in the navy of France.—We have 
‘therefore every reason to believe, that thé 
naval ‘superiority of England must ere joy 
be exposed to a mote severe contest, thay. 
any which it his recently had to maintaifi 
Whatever confidence we may entertain in the 
valourand skill of our seamen, it is not thé 
part of a prudent politicia:,, under such city 
cumstances, to overlook the possibility of 
our navy being worsted, This, my lords, § 
an event for which we ought to be prepared? 
ind fortunately there is room to hope that we 
shall have sufficient time to prepare against 
‘ite But any one who considers well what 
the state of this country would be, if the 
French had obtained a superioricy at sea, will 
certainly not be disposed to think, that we 
can begin too soon to provide against such 
an emergency,—But, my lords, this is not 
all—we have dangers more closely pressing 
upon us, dangers whiclrif we are to meet, 
we have not a moment to lose.—An inva 
sion js certainly po impracticable under 
taking for the French, even at this moment, 
notwithstanding all our actual yes 
sea. The ablest and most experienced nay 
officers have given their pinion of the price 
ticability of the enemy landing in force oy 
our shores. Repeated experience has’ roved 
the impossibility’ of effectually blockading 
the ports of the enemy, notwithstanding the 
greatest naval’ superiority ; and ‘when we 
consider the vast range of coast that ‘is ndw 
under their influence—a range ‘which ‘e@ 
long ‘may have no other limits than those of 
Europé itself, it is evident that we may ! 


many ‘different points, that it will be more 
difficult than “¢ver to' watch them ‘all, ‘ad 
that'thius the chances are greatly*increastdy 
of the’enemy ‘being able to cotivey 
ment’ to ‘the ‘most vulnerable ‘points * 
pttipire.” Our ablest adinitals haye tépe 
en the’ Frenth’ fleets ‘escape’ fro 
vefi when their whole vigilance wal Me 
ected to the single»port of Brest: But 
ould! be the case; af atmainents wert 
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Rochefort, in Brest, in Cherbourg, in Flush- 
ing, in the Texel, im the Kilbe, iand perhaps 
even in. Norway es What rational: bope 


[them would not escape, ard land either 
it England or ia ;freland ya -force »suffi- 
¢int-to put the. existeice ‘ofoun: empire 
onthe hazard of the die ?-—But why, my 
lords) should 1 speak of armaments! thut/are 
et to be prepared? Have we forgotten that 
he tnemy have, already a: most formidable 
ge in, full readiaess, that they have only 

in to. fill the camjy of Boulogné to give 
Te the most serions ground of alapm*?™ It 
may: be admitted that the embarkation of an 
wmy to pass the channel, while our navy 
fontinues.as superior as it now js, must be al 
lazatdous undertaking ;/but we baveevery rea- 
fon to believe that the attempt will be made in 
spite of every hazard. We know, thatour-ene- 
mi¢sare not veri’ tenderof the lives of their men; 
adthough they were certain of the loss of one 
lalf,of their army, they would not scruple 
om that account, if with the other half they 
With 
determination on their side,-and: taking 
hto.account the number of accidental cir- 
@imstanc:s which thay favour théir attempt, 
what.are we to ‘think of the bimdness ‘of 
those; who affect. to. treat this as a danger 
waist. which there is.no need of yuarding? 
mfbree years ago, when the I’rench: armies 
pied the camp of Boulogne, our wisest 
esmien-were sensible that invasion was no 
empty. threat, and England wis all alive to 
the danger. . Yet in comparison with the 
at.time the danger was inconsiderable; 
puler ot Krance, if he dad them:made the 
wempt, would have staked the existence of 
hipower on the: success of the enterprise. 

His authority in irance was ill secured ; his 
fiemies without wete: formidable.) He had 
Wequivocaliy, pledged hiinselfito-lead the ex- 
Padition in person ; and: eve» if he had not, 





; It ps been the fashion t@ treat the prepara- 
of the enemy, in that quarter as asubjectof 
Nn: but some of the ablest of our, hayal 
Shave Considered them ina very different 
AOR Some Actails a8 to the nature ald powers 
Withe flotilla might here’ be’ statéd,” upon 
Mthdrity ofethé cfirst ‘eminence, ‘and are 
Mopeld: only: fron. prudential considerations; 
W¢,irom the. apprehension that,-information 
ft thereby be conyeyd to the enemy. Were 
wot for this restraint, these particulars might 
umcient to Convinte the most sceptical of 
langer of ‘immediate invasion, perhaps in 
ery face of ‘our fleét, but at Teast’ ander 
tances; the oceurrefice of which covild 
prevented by the utmost vigilance oi the 

o our commandérs. 
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the undertaking was too gteat to be dele 
gated. An unfortunate result, though it had 
not -been fatal to: his person, would have'dc- 
casionect a counter-revolution in France; and 
even a doubtful contest world Hive dtawn 
upon hima dangerous attack front the ton- 
tinental powers. . In the’ present | circu. 
stances, «!] these obstacles.are ‘removed. Nas 
polvow bas reaped an ample harvestiof glory, 
and may noiw afford todelegate the conquest 
of England to somé of hisgtnerals. Hemay 
take that course, withoutvappearing to imply 
any doubt of its success, or any wish to avoid 
personal dangers ‘The: continental powérs 
are so completely crushed; that ‘there is 116 
reason to apprehend anyobstruction of their 
part; and the’powwer of Bonaparte in Fratice 
is So Confirmed, «that even the failure: of thé 
‘expedition to. knelawd!>would ‘not shake if 
When he lids so ‘litle to apprehend from an 
unfortunate result, aud when the effect of 
success will be to confirm’ Napoleon as the 
master of the world, have we not every'¥eas 
sou. to suppose that’ tle greatest hazard will 
be rua for suich'a prize ?—In those’ who shut 
their: eyes against the! danger of immeédiate 
invasion, there is something Jike absolute ins 
fatuation. ~ Because’ ovr ‘enemy as! ata «isa 
tance; and--has for @ while had ‘his: baek 
turned to us, "we seem ‘to imagine, thatthe 
can never again threaten our shores, ie His 
army indeed is now on’ the banks of the: Visa 
tula:—But have we forgot the rapidity; with 
which he: moved-from Boulogne to Vienna, 
and from’ the: Rhine to Berlin? Noroare 
France and the adjacent: provinces lefpso ena 
tirely destitute of troops, but thata weelo oF 
two, perhups, would. be sufficient to' collect 
again at Boulogie, such a force’as might 
be sufficient for the\invasion, ‘Even beforé 
thé next winter’ setsein, it is not inypossible 
that asFrench>army may be on Enghsh 
ground; and il the blow is delayed, it: will 
only be that it may be struck with, greatet 
certainty.’ Uhder these circutnstances, ‘not 
Only isthe nation sunk im apathy ;’ but his 
majesty’s ministers, “setting the example of, 
blind insensibility, are not ashamed of brings 
ing ‘forward'such a proposition as.the bill bes 
forevus, telling the nation that 20 or 30,000 
moré troops are to:ensure’ their security. 
If éver) iny-lords, ‘there was an example:of 
that infatuation which'seems to be the.nas 
tural! forerunner of the-fallcof enipires, is not 
this one? 4n what are:we more-wise than the 
| Prussians, who, a year ago, rushed headlongod 
destruction, and wouldinot believe in the! pose 
sibility of défeat? . They thought that the le« 
gions of the great Frederick were invincible, aé 
we seem now to think that the channel is an 
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impassable barrier. Will no experience teach 
Us wisdom? and. is England destined to af-' 
ford, another terrible example that ‘* quos 
Deus vult perdere,. prids dementat?’’—Let 
us.Touse, my lords, from this fatal security : 
let .us trust no longer toa barrier that muy 
be. overcome. It is not to the channel that 
we must look for security, but to the hands 
of Englishmen fighting for their liberties, 
for the glory and-the independence of their 
country. To put our trust in the sea, if it 
were not the extreme of folly, would be the 
extreme of cowardice. Shall the descendants 
of the men, who conquered at Agincourt 
and at Cressy, acknowledge. that they cannot 
meet the armies of France hand to hand, and 
that it is only at sea that we can cope with 
our enemies? Away with the base idea, 
that England must entrench herfelf behind a 
miserable ditch, instead of coming out into 
the field! Let us look the dangeriin the 
face, and prepare for our defence, as if the 
cliffs. of Dover touched those of Calais, or as 
if the fleets of France had been as victorious 
as her armies. Till we can hear without 
dismay ‘that the flotilla of Boulogne lias 
effected a landing on the coast of Kent ; that 
a French army of 120,000 mem ate in: posses- 
sion of Dover, and that 20 or 30,000 more. 
have made their way to Ireland—till we can 
hear. ali this without a well-grounded appre- 
hevsion, I shall not consider the state of our 
defénce as worthy of the name of England. 
The probability is, that a year may not elapse 
before ‘such news will reach our ears: and 
when it does come upon us, what conse- 
quence can any reasonable man anticipate, 
if ourstate of defence remain such asiit now 
is, or such as it will be, with all the addition 
which his. majesty’s ministers now cal] for? 
Let any man of*military knowledge, whois 
acquainted with the present situation.and dis- 
position of our regular and militia force, 
calculate the time that would be necessary, 
for bringing together an' army capable of op- 
posing 100,000, or even half that number, 
of the troops of Bonaparte, flushed with all 
their late astonishing successes. Let him 
look back to the rapid marches of these ee 
in the campaigns of 1805 and 1806, and let 
him figure to himself what their movements 
would probably be, were: they at this hour 
landed. on the shores'of England.: Get him 
say, whether the enemy might not be in pos 
session of London, .and of all our ees 
depéts, before our army could even be col- 
lected ? whether, advancing with his. usual 
rapidity into the centre of the fosiains he 
might not intercept out scattered battalions, 
before they could reach a rendezvous,: or 





form the semblance of an army fit to Oppose 
him.—Last year, we ‘saw Prussia’ over. 
whelmed after a short and feeble resistance: 
Heaven grant that England may net shortly 
exhibit a parallel; ora still more diseracefal 
spectacle! . Prussia at least fought .a battle 
before she su! mitted to the’ conqueror—Eng. 

=) 
land, may probably be overrun, before ‘hey 
army is even in readiness to take the field 
and to face the invader; and this far-famed 
empire may be crushed, without our having 


the glory of making one stand for the libere: 


ties we value so highly:''—Great, my lords; 
as the dangers are, with which this country 
is now surrounded, nothing is farther ftom 
my mind than to say, that the contest is be 
yond our strength, or that the resourcesof 
this country, if well»directed, are not ade 
quate to meet all its dangers. But if thatis 
to be done, it must be by very different mea 
sures from this that is now before us, and 
by exertions ‘of which [nglishmen have a 
yet been hittle accustomed to think.—In cons 
sidering the means of ‘resisting the ‘now gis 
gantic extent of the power of France, there 
is One point abundantly evident, that somes 
thing more than a standing army,’ or any 
description of regular force,‘is ‘absolutely ne 
cessary, } am’ perfectly: sensible, | that'g 


strong regular army must be the basis ofour ° 


defence ; that every other description of force 
¢an Unly serve as accessories ; that; without 
alargearmy, nothing can be done by voluns 
teers, or any similar local force, or by “y 
exertion of the zeal and courage of the a 
population of the kingdom. n the other 
hand, my lords, it is equally clear, that if we 
trust to our regular army alone, if we cannot 
find means of giving effectual’ support to our 
army by some species of accessory force, we 
must be overwhelmed : it is physically im- 
possible for us to raise a-regular army strong 
enough, to meét that which may’ ‘be brought 
against us:—It’has'been justly observed, that 
our.army is already so numerous, as to form 
a greater-draitr on the population of this kings 
dom, than that’ of any other country aa 
Europe ‘has’ to’ ‘supply. ‘There is no other 
country, in which so great a number of men, 
in proportion to the total population, are em- 
loyed in the. military service-ofithe states 
“4 this calculation, the militia, andthe 
seamen in his majesty’s navy, must be take 
into the account, as ‘much as the tt of 
theline: for they are equally withdrawn Ie 
the pursuits of industry, in which they wouk 
otherwise be engaged. Thus, ind 
of foreigners, the total number of our own 
people, who have no other business butt? 


defend the British empire and its dependen 
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gies, amounts to about 375,000, which is 
not less than one fortieth of our whole popu- 
ition. In several of the petty German prin- 
cipalities, where the, princes were the most 
gppressively severe in their demands of mili- 
service from their subjects, it was found 
jmpossible ‘to carry the numbers of their 
oops to a higher proportion than one six- 
tet of the population, and few of the grea- 
tr powers in Germany have ventured even 
this lencth. It has been argued from this fact, 
that we are already arrived at the utmost li- 
mit, to which the numbers of our regular 
force can be carried, and that no improve- 
frent in the system of recruiting, or in the 
condition of ‘the soldiety, will enable us to 
fake any very great addition to our army. 
The idea ‘cettainly has some. plausibility ; 
put whiethet it’ be correct or not, this at least 
igtlear, that there must be some limit to the 
numbers of our regular forces—that there is 
some’ proportion to the population, beyond 
Which no country can extend its army ; and 
we have no reason to suppose that we can af- 
ford a greater proportion of our population, 
than our enemies can of theirs.—It is ther - 
fore quite impossible that the British islands, 
with a population of about 15 millions, can 
} Maintain a standing army” equal to that, 
Which may be drawn from the countries un- 
der the contro] of the French emperor, peo- 
pled with 50 or 60 millions: and the dispro- 
— of numbers is too great to be counter- 
lanced by any superiority of personal prow- 
es, If, therefore, we were reduced to the 
necessity of maintaining the contest against 
France by our regular armies alone, no hope 
could be entertamed that we should ullti- 
mately prevail; «and our subjugation would 
be inevitable. ' Happily, however, for the 
liberties of mankind, there is a natural anda 
thaterial difference between the case of a na- 
tion’ which has to defend its own. inde- 
pendence, ‘and that of a nation engaged in 
dfiensive warfare. An invading power can 
act only by its regular armies; but the nation 
that is invaded may bring.tné great mass of 
is population to support its army., The 

| bik of the people, who are engaged in the 
| Pursuits of peaceful industry, can give no as- 
stance in attacking a neighbouring country, 
but may be of great use in the defence of 
theit'own. “To the employment of this great 
Wource, France herself owed the preserva- 
of her independence, from the dangers 
Petiods of the revolution. “It was by the 
en masse, that the united Austrian and 
Tussian armies were repulsed ; and ‘it is only 
by similar means that we can now hope to 


With which it ‘was threatened in the early 





save our country from still more imminent 
perils.—Hlere, my lords, I shall no doubt be 
told, that our government does not mean to 
trust to the standing army alone. ‘The noble 
secretary of state has spoken of the necessity 
of a varied force, and has hinted at improve~ 
ments which he has in view in the system of 
the volunteers.—I could have’ wished, my 
lords, that if such ameliorations are in con- 
templation, they had, been brought forward 
for the. immediate consideration of | arlia- 
ment, instead of being put off for months, 
jas if it were a matter in which delay can pro-, 
iduce no inconvenience. In my view of oug; 
situation, never was there a time when we 
could less afford delay. Whatever. measuics 
are to be. adopted for our defence, there is 
not .a month, not a week, to be lost in ap- 
plying them to practice. .A delay of no long 
period may be fatal.— Without waiting; how-, 
ever, till the noble lord may explain. what his 
views are, I feel confident in asserting, that, 
it is impossible to deviseany plan, by which 
the volunteers can be rendered a defensive. 
force adequate to the present crisis. 1 am 
far, my lords, from feeling the least disposi- 
tion to undervalue the merits, of a body. of 
men, who have made. the noblest and most, 
patriotic sacrifices; but. the system of: their 
institution is liable. to fundamental. objec- 
tions, which no exertions on their part can 
ever overcome, I have seen too much of the 
patriotic zeal of the volunteers not to honour 
the spirit which animates them, and not to 
trust that, when the hour of peril comes, 
they will meet it with all that determination, 
‘which an enthusiastic attachment.to the cause 
of their country’s freedom can inspire.—I 
am sensible too, that the volunteer, establish- 
ment, even if it were to be broken up imme- 
diately, has already done important services 
to the country, It has diffused a military 
spirit, and no inconsiderable portion of mis 
litary knowledge, throughout the vation. 
It has infused into the people a confidence in 
our.own resources; and, above all, it has re- 
moved every clog to the full employment of 
these, resources, by extinguishing totally, and 
I trust for ever, those, jealousies which for~ 
merly prevailed between the government 
and the people, jn regard to military force. . 
iF ormerly there was an excessive diffidence on 
tthe part of government, to put arms_ into 
the hands of. any but the standing army 3 
while, on the other hand, a corresponding jea- ; 
lousy subsisted in the people and in patlia- 
ment, against intrusting the crown with a 
considerable standing army. While this spi- 
rit mutually prevailed, the exertions of the 
country were cramped, ‘There was no mode 
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iti WHICH oat Military Pésdurces' could be cal- 
Fed forth, ‘that was not, ‘on one side or the’ 
éthet, ah object of jealousy. ‘This spirit is 
now at ‘an erid, atid it is the voluntéer est.- 
Blisimefit that has ‘annihilated it. At the 
commencement of the present, war, the, go- 
vériment, with 4 magnanimous confideuce 
in’ the spirit und loyalty of the people, threw 
itself upon their sportayéops cfforts for sup- 
"port, and put arms into the Hands of 4 or 
500,000 volunteers. ‘ Phis act of confidence 
Was met by a reciprocal confidence on the 
pat of thé people, Indeed it could’ not be 
otherwise. How could the people entertain 
any suspicion of a design against their liber- 
ties on the part of a government, which di 
éxactly what a tredtherots and designing ry- 
ler would be midst afraid’ of doing? How 
éould they fear that the army would be\turn- 
ed against their iiberties; by, those men who. 
give ther the’atms by Which every such’ at- 
ck might be repelled’? “This great measure 
ds’ Hot only d' maik of Coil dence on the, 
part‘of governintnt, but alt tinéquivocal ear-, 
rest of the rectitiide “Of their intentions ; and 
gs Sich it as Been teceived by. the county, 
echear ‘nd’ rhbte" BF sévuple about granting 
tothe crowir the most numerous armies’ that 
Cai Be rdised.’ The only question now is, 
low their nuinbets’cahl’ be’ most effectually. 
aicietited ; antl were’ any member of parlia- 
ment now to repeat the declaniations against 
standitig armies, that Wete fortierly so.popn-, 
lat, ‘what’ would be mett' with but ridicule 7, 
‘Phe'résult then of this magnificent experiment, 
has been, ‘not only to prove the’ perfect safet 
with which the people may. be trusted pis 
ating, but t6 éstabfith'a degreé Of mutual con- 
fidence between the crown and the people 
heretofore unknown, atid to fix it on an’ im— 
rhovedble ‘basis. If the yoltinteet’ establish-. 
niefit hail ‘doné no. ofher service to, Fneland 
than this, I should think the ministers, who 
had accomplished so noble 4 work, entitled to, 
the lasting gratitude of their country.—But, 
niy lords, while I pay a just tribute of praise, 
both to the individual merit of the volunteers, 
atid to the utility that has been derived from 
the institution, Fathi shut my. eyes on the 
intrinsic difficultiés, wiiich stand in the way 
ofevery attempt to form on this basis ae 
citat defensive force’ and, at'a montent like: 
this, when every exertion of which this nation, 
” js capable, will not be ‘moré ‘than ‘adequate. 
t5 the crisis in’ which’ we are involved, I should, 
think it 2 vel eh hag. oF compliment, to per- 
sist’ in expecting from ‘the volunteers, a spe- 
cies of sérvice' for which they are not formed, | 
aiid! to neglect the means that are in our pow-._ 





of, Of drawing from the mass" of the people a 


mote efficient species. of defensive force,ck 
‘is adniitted on hi hands, that the discipline as 
well as the numbers of the, volunteers has ex, 
pertenced a material decline. On this L should 
not be disposed to. insist.much, if it Wete 
‘merely an accidental circumstanse 3 for], o 
well convinced, that when the necessity. of te, 
inéwed exertions becotnes . manifest, the ener, 
gy of the volunteers. may. be réyived in Pid, 
Portion to the, apparent exigency of, the cp. 
sis, —But, my lords, it would bedeceiving our, 
selves, to consider this declme ofthe volusiteers 
as an accidental,.circumstance : It, has, arise 
from the very, nature af the institution..4 
system, the efficiency of whiclt rests so entite, 


ly on indiyidyal eyertion, cannot be. peritie 
nent and stealy in its effects, At, the; period 
when the volunteer establish ae formed; 


the Joyalty gnd patriotic spirit of the people had 
been ropsed to the highest pitch. of enthusiasm, 
The apparent, danger of the country “aille 
forth unprece ented exertions, of Spontaneous 
zeal ; bul as t 1c, exigency, became tess. appay 
rent, these exernens haturally relaxed, Even 
before there was avy, cvident change. in, the 
situation of public atians, the energy. of this 
spirit had begun to decline. Such vehement 
efforts of cathusiasm, could not be of long cone 
tittuance ; th¢ public mind had -been. onthe 
stretch, and naturally sunk hack into a. state 
of languor. ', ‘To this isto, be added, that mi- 
litary exercises were, to, many_ol the volun 
teers, so great a contrast to their ordinary.oc 
cupations, as to be a recreation while the at. 
traction of novelty continued : but. when that 
izést-was lost, it has been found, in, general 
very difficult to preserve. their attention un; 
impaired. . From this cause, men.of expetir 
ence have observed, that,the state of discipline 
in the volunteer corps, has, in: many, cases folk 
Jéwedan opposite rule, from that whichisfound 
to obtain among regular troops; among regis 
lar tepid te, the oldestis generally supposedta 
‘bethe best corps; among volypteers, itis more 
frequently the newest.— This instability, most) 
be expected in every institution, the efficiency 
of which rests on the efforts of voluntary zeal j 
and even if we could reckon with certaintyjon 
thie reviwer of an enthusiastic spirit, upon every 
occasion of day igér, that would not be enoughts 
The danger of te country. may often be send 
‘ously great, when it is not apparent vulgar 
eyes. In the present circumstanceso 
our daager may, be considered: ag ps Le be 
for, even if should hé,,congluded, we 
must look to the probability, that our enemy 
will renew the attack, if ever he can 
unawares. Jn these circumstances, Out 
fensive preparations. cannot be, sa ely: 


to the desultory efforts of spontancous 
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ought to be arranged on a permanent 
sm, that shall never relax in its energy, 
that will keep our defensive force int'a con- 
it'state of éfficienty, ih peace not less thay 
Wa? —F or this reasom, were there rio other, 

Yoluntesr sister must be considered as in- 














fy 7 andl it Seems fo. be admitted, even by the 
warmest advocates of thé volunteers, that 






them. 


{In ‘considering’ what that establish- 










' te:perfection of its discipline. 


























tbe rendered. Many of the volunteers 
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lity service, are yet so far. advanced in life 
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through the fatigues and hardships o 


bufistances too in. the onginat. formation o 
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ost instances pecuniary sacri 








#equaté tothe present necessities of the coun-|a more or less extensive scale. 


thete 4s a’ necessity’ of devising’ some establish- é 
ment Of'a more permanent ‘nature to replace | tracted for a long period, the interruption of 


ftient ought to be, it becomes us to profit by , 
the experience which has been already obtain- | ter of great and almost insuperable diificulty 
ody and that we may steer clear of the errors | to bring together a Jarge hody of volunteers, 
which have obstructed the utility of the vo-} orto keep them embodied for any great length, 
luoteers, ‘it is necessary to examine into the|oftime. The operations of the enemy may, 
inconveniences, which have actually been | ho 
observed in that system.—In the first} this sacrifice from the persons who compose 
place, the privilege of each individual to}our defensive force. 
quit his Corps, though essential to the idea of grand attempt, the enemy may harass. us by 
avolunteer force, is a material obstruction to 


# neither to have the same facility, in y | 

iring new habits, nor to be capable of | opposite to this rule takes, place ; those who 
rougl fjare selected to be exposed to the weapons of © 
mame with as little. personal suffering, , 
#men in the prime of youth. From cir-{ ses of society, upon most of whom there are. 


he volunteer establishment, the, greatest | mail 
Moportion of the men are aboye the lowest| great slaughter among men of this descrip». 
ass... ‘Io serve in a volunteer corps, requires | tion, the eeconomy of society would be. des; 
nstanc I »sufis| ranged, infinitely more than in, pro . 
Bittodetér the most numerous class. of .the fat € Mere numercial amount of. tyes lost, 
ip, while, on the other, band, many inci, 
fe nates have. contributed ta. induce) 

nthe middle’ classes of society. to.entey 
ally pte thie senvigge. <A, COPSr. 
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quence of this, the men who, ate to be em 
ployed in: repelling the enemy., afein a very 
great proportion heads of families, or persons 
Whose superintendance is essential, for the 
Mahagement of various agricultural, manu- 
faéturing, and commercial establishments, of 
; These men . 
I have no doubt would fight with spirit, if 
they"were led at once to meei the enemy 
butif their absence from home should be pro 


their domestic concerns migit be of material 
inconvenience, I)om this cause i! is a. mate 


however, render it indispensable to require 
Previously to their 


frequent false alarms, ‘I'he volunteers may 


The slender | thus be fatigued by long-continued. prepara. 
tteure Mpon which the officers hold their au- 
| thority, compels them to humour every ca- 

tice. of the men under their command : and 


tions, or may be disgusted by the frequent 
recurrence of a summons to the field, repeate 


lead, they may perhaps be remiss in their exe 
ertions at the moment. of the serious. attack, 


our defensive force were of a different. de~ 
A young journeyman, or farm- 


probably fi¢ht ag well, and stand the fa- 
tigues of seryice much better. “[here ts ano- 
ther important consideration, which leads to, 


risk ought to fall equally on all; or, if any. 
difference is ‘to be made, those ought.to he 


? 


gh not beyond the, age proper for mili-} exempted from the post of danger, whose, 


, [lives are of most consequence to the. good of 
society. In the volunteer system, the very. 


the enemy, are chiefly men of the middle, cias- 


2 #4 


f + other individuals dependent for their 
|aaitesacee and. their welfae.. By any. 


portion , 
Such'a loss upon a class of men,, the pecua, 
liar pride and distinguishing feature of oye, 
PRET 9: MARE Ps *-RaGaRel. EMARER: A, 
asily to bs. repaired; .and inthis) view hey 








edly terminating to no apparent purpose; - 
thouh a:corps, composed of men of educa-} and, under the impressions to which this may 
tony sensible of the importance of the object 
forwhich they are associated, may be induced ons. j 
fo pay that zealous attention, which will ena» This disadvantage would be in a great me¢a- 
flethem to acquire a considerable proficien- } Sure avoided, if the persons who com 

fy in military evolutions ; yet, it is scarcely ri 
possible that the common run of men, placed | SCriptidn. f } 
under so ptécarious an authority, can‘acquire setvant, might certainly be. spared from his 
that steady habit of ready and implicit obedi-| 9Ccupation and his home with infinitely, lesg 
ace, which is the most iniportant and per-| inconvenience than his master ; and he,would 
haps the. most difficult lesson, that a soldier 
his to learn. —Secondly, from the composi- 
tion of the volunteer corps in general, they , 
ate of less efficiency and at the same time of| the same conclusion. ' 
More-inconvenience to the business. of  the|!ost in the defence of the country, either the, 
Country, than corps differently composed 
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employment of a military force, composed as 
the volunteers in general are, must be consi- 
dered as a species of profusion, for which no 
pecuniary advantage can sufficiently com- 
pensate. Lastly, it does not seem equitable 
that those who are, from their age and cir- 
cumstanees, the most suitable persons to de- 
fend the country, should be exempted from 
this duty, merely because they are not so 
well disposed as others, who are perhaps by 
nature less qualified. Still more must it be 
reckoned unfair, that the pecuniary burthen 
of the defence of the country should be made 
to bear harder on the loyal and zealous, than 
on those who are otherwise. In the establish- 
ment of the volunteer corps, a preference was 
shown, from very natural motives, of public 
eeconomy, to those corps which agreed to 
serve on terms apparently the least burthen- 
some to the public revenue. | It cannot how- 
ever be overlooked, that any advantage 
which conld thus be gained to the revenue, 
could only arise from the individual volun- 
teers taking upon themselves a greater share 
of the actual expense of their own establish- 
ment. The burthen, to which many of them 
have thus subjected themselves, is of very seri- 
ous amount, and is evidently areal and effective 
tax, not Jess than if it were collected from 
them, and paid out again from the exchequer, 
and this tax is levied exclusively from the 
liberal and the zealous. It must surely ap- 
pear more consistent with justice, that the 
whole expense of the defence of the kingdom 
should be paid by the public at large, and 
taised from every man according to his pe- 
cuniary means; and also that the personal 
service required should be fixed by law,—- 
that a general rule should point out the de» 
scription of persons on whom this duty ought 
to fall, and impose it onthemwithout partiality, 
For all these reasons, my lords, I think the 
volunteer system is inferior in equity as well 
as in efficiency, to the system of training the 
people at large, first laid down by the act of 
1803, commonly called the Levy en Masse 
Act. ‘That act, though its principles are in 
my opinion unquestionably just and impor- 
tant, has unfortunately not been carried into 
execution, and was replaced last year by anew. 
training bill, differing from it in no itial 
point, and in ‘scarcely any that can be deemed 
an improvement. Both acts, however, distinct- 
ly lay down and proceed upon the great and 
important principle, that eek service 
for the internal defence of the kingdom is 
a general duty on all the subjects of ‘the 
ctown—that it is the’ right of the state to 
call’ for that service, in any way that may 
pe deemed most proper and expedient.— 
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teen and thirty. 
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The: rules for apportioning this service 
among the people, appear to me. to be 
founded in juster principles in the act of 
1803, than in that of last year. A classi. 
fication is made of the male population of 
the kingdom, within the ages of militar 

duty, according to the age and domestic 
circumstances of each individual ; and itis 
the clear intention of the act that the 
youngest of the men who are come to the 
age of maturity, and those who are least 
incumbered with families, ought tu be: the 
first called on for military service. The 
evident propriety of this principle is such 
as to need no commentary; but in the ap- 
plication of this principle I would incline 
to deviate in a small degree, from the pro 
visions of the act to which I have alluded, 
By this act, the first class is to include all 
unmarried men between the ages of seven. 
The age of seventeen is 
perhaps too young:—that of eighteen is 
low enough to be taken as the standard of 
manhoed: and I should think the first class 
sufficiently extensive, if it included all 
from: that age to twenty-four or five. With 
in these limits it does not appear necessary 
to make any distinction of married or un 
married. ‘The number of married men of 
this age will not be very numerous; and. 
there is no probability that they should 
have such numerous families, a8 to call for 
any relaxation in their favour. Those who 
have paid a due attention to the valuable 
speculations of Mr. Malthus, certainly will 
not think it a politic measure to make any 
distinction, that might operate as a temp- 
tation to premature marriages among’ the 
common people; and, since we must cons 
sider the theasures now to be adopted as 
of permanent continuance, these remote 
effects are not to be overlooked, Atal 
events, the number of married persons of 
this age cannot be so considerable as to o¢- 
casion much inconvenience, even though it 
were necessary to adopt some ‘means of 
providing for their families at the public 
expense; and this would be preferable to 
the allowance of an exemption, which might 
have the effect of deranging the whole sys- 


| tem.—Calculating' upon this principle, from 


approved tables of the ordinary duration 
of human life, the population of Great 
Britain would afford nearly 600,000 men 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five; and from the returns made under th 
Levy en Masse Act, there is ground to ber 
liéve that, after deducting sea-faring men 
and all others exempted by that act, there 
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will remain liable to military duty upwards 
of 500,000 men within the description of 
the first class here laid down. This num- 
ber, my lords, I'am inclined to consider as 
sufficient for the object in view ; and on this 
account it appears to be unnecessary to ex- 
tend the first class any further, Perhaps, 
however, it would be advisable to form the 
men between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty into a second class, or body of re- 
serve, to be resorted to in cases of extreme 
urgency.—-The most important question, 
however, relates to the measures to be 
adopted for giving these men a sufficient 
degree of training, It is certainly of more 
importance, to give a complete training to 
a moderate proportion of the people, than 
toextend over the whole that slight de- 
gree of instruction, which will not ren- 
der them capable of the service that may 


‘berequired from them. . ‘The men who are 


to be trained ought, in my opinion, to be 
rendered complete soldiers; and I think it 
avery ill-judged economy not to give them 
a sufficient allowance of time for becoming 
so, The provisions both of the Levy en 
Masse act, and of the Training Bill of last 
year, are in this respect equally objection- 
able, -The duty required is limited in both 
of them within such narrow bounds, that it 
isscarcely possible to expect from it any 
teal practical utility. The men are not to 
be called out more than twenty-four days 
inthe year, and even these can only be 


_teckoued half days, as the men have to go 


and return from their homes. The limita- 
tion too, provided by the Training Bill, 
that the men are not to be called to a greater 
distance than five miles from their homes, 
will, in most instances, effectually prevent 
the assembluge of any considerable body of 
men together, without which, the exercise 
in petty platoons will be of very little use 
in preparing men for real service.—The 
anxiety of the framers of these bills, not to 
lterfere with the ordinary avocations of 

e people, in the attempt to give them 
military instruction, appears to have_been 
tamed to excess, and has led them to 
adopt regulations calculated totally to de- 
atthe principal object they bad in view. 
Alraining so very slight and desultory, as 
that which is provided: for, would, in all 
Probability, prove entirely useless ; the whole 
pence would be thrown away; and all the 
Meonvenience arising from the interruption 
f labour, would be to no purpose. ‘Thus, 

an over-apxiety to economize the time 
Withe people, an absolute waste is occa- 

Vou. iX 
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sioned. In fact, something like this is.ever 
the result of an attempt to reconcile objects 
that are incompatible. To train men to 
military discipline without interfering with 
their civil avocations, isan absolute impos- 
sibility. If men are to act as soldiers, a 
portion of their time must be devoted to 
the object of learning the duty of soldiers ; 
—for a certain length of time they. must be 
separated from their families, and cease to 
be any thing but soldiers. The truth of 
this principle is fully evinced by the expe- 
rience of the volunteers. The testimony 
of every volunteer officer, who has paid at- 
tention to the improvement of his.corps, is 
uniform upon this point, that the greatest 
number of days, devoted to drilling in an 
unconnected and desultory manner, has 
never enabled-them to make the same pro- 
gress, that has been obtained in a very 
small space of time, when the men were as- 
sembled in. quarters at a distance from their 
homes, and kept on permanent duty under 
military law.—In making arrangements, 
therefore, for training the people to arms, 
we must reckon upon a considerable sacri- 
fice of their time as absolutely unavoidable. 
Nounnecessary sacrifice ought to be required; 
but, on the other hand, we ought not to he- 
sitate to make the sacrifice to the full extent 
thatis necessary for the completeattainment 
of the object. We have then tu enquire, what 
length of time devoted to military discipline 
may be considered as sufficient, to fornr 
new recruits into good soldiers. This is a 
question on which professional men only 
can pretend to judge; but on the authority 
of officers of eminence! am led to believe, 
that three or four months, when well. em- 
ployed, may in general be found sufiicient. 
An advantage will certainly be found, in this 
respect, from the description of men who are 
proposed to be trained. Young men. be- 
low twenty-five are at a period of life 
when new habits are easily adopted, and 
when impressions readily become perma- 
nent. Men of this age will probably be- 
come good soldiers in a much. shorter 
time, than men of a more advanced age, 
and will also retain more permanently what 
they learn. When they have once tho- 
roughly attained the habits of military dis- 
cipline, a very little practice will be suffi- 
sient to keep up these habits even to a late 
period of life.—-Upon these principles, my 
lords, I would propose to arrange the de- 
tails of the measure. There should be 
formed in each county a corps, tO, consist 
of all the young men fromsthe age of eigh- 
3D 
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teen to twenty-five. They should be fully 
officered, and regularly organized as a local 
militia, but should remain peculiarly under 
thé superintendance of the liewtenantcy, 
not to be called out of their respective 
counties, except in cases of emiergency. 
The young men, who have recently entered 
into this militia, and are in the first year of 
their service, should be considered as 
forming a separate class, to be kept em- 
bodied for at least three months, and du- 
ring this time assiduously employed in mi- 
litary exercises. Those who have gone 
through their first year, and have at- 
tained tle requisite degree of proficiency, 
would not require more than a few weeks 
practice in. the course of each of the suc- 
ceeding years of their service, to keep up 
the habits of discipline, and ought not to: 
be called out on duty for any longer period 
than is necessary for this purpose. The most 
advantageous arrangement would be, that 
for a few weeks in every summer the whole 
of this local militia should be assembled in 
suitable ¢ncampments. Being thus col- 
lected in considerable numbers, they could 
the better practise those exercises, which 
have the nearest resemblance to the opera- 
tions of real service against the enemy. 
All officers are agreed as to the importance 
of collecting men in large bodies for exer- 
cises of this kind; and to obtain this benefit 
‘in a higher degree, it would be proper that 
dur'ng this general assemblage of the local 
militia, those of two or three adjacent coun- 
ties should join in the same encampment, 
and carry on their exercises in one body.— 
Immediately after the breaking up of this 
general assemblage, the anoval enrolment’ 
should be made of the young men who, in 
the course of the preceding year, have at- 
tained the age of service. Instead of col-' 
lecting all’ of them at once, it would be 
preferable, that they should be classed into 
different divisions, to join their corps in ro- 
tation. By this means the labour of train- 
ing them would be less burthensome, and a 
smaller number of officers would be suffi- 
cient for the task. By this means, also, a 
certain proportion of the local militia® 
each county would always be embodi 
Co:r sponding to this proportion, there 
shcu d be, in each county, a permanent esta- 
bli:hment of officers, drawn from the regular 
army, and acquainted with real service, 
whose duty it sould be, not only to direct 
the training of. the men, but to instruct the 
younger officers. The superior officers of 
the local militias ought to be selected, like 





the officers of our present militia, from 
among the principal landed proprietors of 
the county. Of the subaltern ranks, a com 
siderable proportion would natutally be 
composed of the young men of superior 
station, who are enrolled in the local milis 
tia, as falling within the ages of service, 
Young men destined fora military life could 
not perhaps have a better school, than to 
be thusemployed for a few years, under the 
superintendance of men of experience, in 
training a continual succession of recruits to 
military exercises.—-Aceording to the an 
rangement which has been proposed, there 
can be little doubt that these corps of local 
militia would be rendered completely effec- 
tive, and little inferior even to regular 
troops which have not actually seen service, 
This would be done, too, with as little ins 
terruption to the ordinary avocations of the 
people, as could perhaps be reconciled with 
the effectual accomplishment of the essen 
tial object. In the beginning, indeed, a 
great and extracrdinary effort would be he- 
cessary: but after the proposed measures 
had been brought into a regular train, the 
burthen of duty would be very light on all 
except the young men of eighteen or nine: 
teen, who are in the first year of their 
training. Theresis no other description of 
men whose absence from their homes and 
their ordinary occupations would so little 
interfere with the business of the country, 
The men of this description may be calcula- 
ted at between 90 and’100,000 over the 
whole of Great Britain; and if they join 
their respective corps according to a plat 
of rotation, each for’ three months, there 
would only be one fourth of these constantly 
embodied, #4. e. never ubove 25,000 men 
at one time; and the interruption to: the 
ordinary business of the country would not 
be greater, than would be occasioned by an 
addition of this amount to the regular army. 
To this are to be added the few weeks 
during which the whole of the local militia 
would be assembled. If this should be 
reckoned at three weeks, the individuals 
subject to this service, would not be called 
upon for a greater sacrifive of their time 
than many of the volunteers submit toj— 
all of them, indeed, who are in any degree 
fit for real duty; so that this plan canuot 
be considered as a greater burthen on the 
country, than an establishment of an equal 
number of volunteers, It would indeed 
be less burthensome; for the volunteer 
corps are in great part composed of mei, 
the real value of whose time is far greater 





Mat) 


than that of the young men, of whom it is: 
posed to form this local militia*.—An 
exception must no doubt be admitted, for 
the first moments of this establishment, 
when a great and extraordinary effort will 
be necessary, for bringing our state of pre- 
paration up to what it wold have been, if 
this.system had been sooner adopted. If 
 jthad already gone on for some years, all 
the young men from the age of nineteen to 
that of twenty-five would now be in a state 
of full preparation, having-entered the local 
pilitia at eighteen, having undergone a 
thorough training during the first year of 
their service. As matters actually stand, 
however, there is agreat arrear to be cleared 
off; and to make up for the tardiness which 
we have shown in resorting to the system, 
we have no choice but to take immediate 
measures for training all the young men be- 
low the age of twenty-five—a great and a bur- 
thensome effort, no doubt, but one which the 
exigency of the crisis imperiously demands. 
When the system which has been proposed, 
is compared with that of the volunteers, no 
doubt can be entertained that its efficien- 
ty must be incomparably greater. The 
men within the ages that have been stated, 
cannot be reckoned at less than 500,000 ; 
and to this extent we should at all times have 
force ready at an hour’s warning to march 
against the enemy ; a force regularly and 
systematically disciplined, and on which a 
commander might fully rely; a force com- 
posed of men in theifull vigour of life, and 
animated with all the ardour which charac- 
terizes the prime of youthful manhood. 
With such a force to back our regular army, 
we might bid defiance to all our enemies. 
Alocal militia, constituted in the efficient 
manner that has been proposed, would 
certainly be alone sufficient for the defence 

_ Ofallthose parts of the coast that are not 
' peculiarly exposed, and where the princi- 
pal descent of the enemy is not to be ex- 
pected. The whole of the troops of the 
line, and of the regular or old established 
militia, might then be concentrated in one 
powerfal army, -in a position calculated to 
Meet the main invasion. 


force, as to be an overmatch for that which 
thus prepared to receive him in the first 


‘eines 





_, According to the plan which has been here 
tketched, the expense incurred to the public 
would not be very. widely different from that of 
the volunteers, when their establishment was at 
ity height. 
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should succeed in landing an army of such} 
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instance, the skill of our commanders would 
be tried, in avoiding a general action as 
long as possible. Our army retiring from 
one strong position to another, towards the 
interior of the country, would be con- 
tinually approaching to their re-inforce- 
ments, and the local militis pouring in 
from all sides, would soon form such an ad- 
dition of force, as to be capable of oyer- 
whelming the most powerful army, that 
the invader would choose to risk in the un- 
dertaking. In the course of these opera- 
tions, indeed, some part of our country 
would unavoidably be Jeft exposed to the 
ravages of the enemy, but it is not likely 
that we should be under the necessity of 
abandoning the metropolis ; for the metro- 
polis itself would furnish so large a re-in- 
forcement, as might, in all probability, de- 
cide the fate of the campaign.—The mea- 
sures that have heen suggested, would 
thus be of great importance in enabling us 
to meet the immediate exigency, which 
now presses upon us. But this is only a 
part of the henefit to be expected from 
them. Were they established as a perma- 
nent system,’ our means of defence would 
g0.on, in,a continual progress of improve- 
ment. Every year a new crop, if I may 
use the expression, of nearly 100,000 
youths would enter the Jocal militia to be- 
gin the acquisition of military discipline ; 
every year a corresponding proportion 
would quit this militia, but would carry 
with them habits firmly fixedin that period 
of life when lasting impressions are most 
easily made. Every year, therefore, a 
greater.and a greater proportion of our 
people would be ready to take up arms in 
defence of their country; and if the dan- 
gers of our situation should continue to in- 
crease, so that even a force of 500,000 
well-disciplined men in aid of our regular 
army should appear insufficient for our 
security, the second class of local militia 
would soon be composed of men who had 
been thoroughly trained in the first class, 
and. who would still be perfectly capable of 
doing the duty of soldiers. In process of 
ime, the whole people will have gone 

ugh a course of discipline ; we shall 
€come, like our enemies, a nation of sole 
diers ; and the. England will assuredly be 
invincible. —There is no reason for appre- 
hencing that this institution will ever relax 
iu its efficacy, Established on a systemae 
tic plan, the training of the local militia 
must go on in peace as well as im war. If 





there be any probability that peace can be 
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obtained, on terms which this country can 

accept without disgrace, we must assu- 

redly look upon it as a hollow and insecure 

peace, as a mere truce which the enemy 

will be ready ‘to break, whenever he can 

see an opportunity of taking us unawares. 

But, with the institution that has been 

sketched, we never can be unprepared to 
meet an invader, Whether therefore we 
look to the continuance of war, or 
whether we may hope for peace, it is of 
equal importance that we should establish 
our defence on a system of this kind ; a sys- 
tem of permanent efficacy, commensurate 
with the prospects that are before us, of a 
long period of unabated danger.—It is not 
perhaps the least of the recommendations 
of this proposal, that it will render it pos- 
sible for us to make peace with a prospect 
of security. If a peace should be made, 
we have no reason to suppose that our 
enemy will abandon his views of conquest, 
or relinquish bis naval preparations. His 
means of making a successful invasion will 
be continually on the increase ; and an in- 
terval of peace will only enable him to 
augment his naval force with the greater 
rapidity. On this account mafty persons, 
who on general principlesare sincere friends 
of peace, are now «dvocates for the con- 
tinuance of war, as being, under our pre- 
sent circumstances, absolutely necessary 
for our immediate safety. If however we 
adopt the system which has been propo- 
sed, our means of meeting invasion will al- 
so be on the increase; and whatever addi- 
tion our enemy may be able'to make, du- 
ring an interval of peace, to his naval power 
and his means of attack, we shall be able 
fully to keep pace with him in the improve- 
ment of our means of defence by land. 
Being thus under-no danger of losing in our 

. relative strength during an interval of 
peace, or of being obliged. to renew the 
war. under circumstances of greater disad- 
vantage, in the comparative state of our 
own force and that of our enemies, the ob- 
stacles which now stand in the way of 
peace, will be in a great measure removed. 
We may then conclude a peace, with th 
prospect’ of undiminished security, @ 
therefore with a prospect of permanence. 
Perhaps, indeed, if such a system as that 
now proposed,’ had been established ten 
years ago, Europe might have been spared 
the whole of the present war, and all its 
disastrous consequences. Our rupture 
with France might have been avoided, if 
our internal situation had been such, as 


both to deter, the enemy from hostile ‘de. 
signs, andito enable our own government 
to entertain a confidence in our meansof 
defence. Soon after the rupture it was 
emphatically obseryed, that we were at 
war because we could not be at peace, 
But if our méans of defence in the year 
1803 had been such as the system nowpro- 


have been under the necessity of resortiugto 
measures of hostility, with a view to our im- 
mediate securit¥ ; neither would the enemy 
have been disposed toigive the provocations 
which he did, to a power in a contest with 
which, he could have entertained but 
little hope of any great or signal success.— 
When |] compare the system which I have 
now ventured to propose, either in its im- 
mediate or its more remote effects, with 
the measure which has been brought for- 
ward by his majesty’s ministers, I° can 
scarcely imagine how there can be a doubt 
in deciding between them, or how your 
lordships can be satisfied, in such a crisisas 
the present, with a mere temporary expe- 
dient for making a small addition to our re- 
gular force : nor is it easy to comprehend 
on what principle his majesty’s ministers 
can hesitate to adopt this or some other 
plan of equal efficacy, if it be not that they 
dread the unpopularity of calling upon the 
people for severe and burthensome sacrifices, 
If this idea has really been entertained, | 
am persuaded it is a mistaken one. The 
people of this countrfare not so dead to 
every feeling of patriotism, they are nots 
insensible to the value of what they haveto 
lose, as to be unwilling to make the sacri- 
fices that are necessary for preserving the 
name and the privileges of Englishmen, 
provided they are made distinctly to per- 
ceive the necessity, and are fully persuaded 
that the sacrifices they are to make will se 
cure their object. On this ground I am 
persuaded they will acquiesce with more 
cheerfulness, in such measures as those! 
have now suggested, than in those which 
his majesty’s ministers call for.—The ballot 
for which we are desired to vote, lays upon 
the people an oppressive, because an Ut 
equal, burthen, without affording any rea _ 
sonable probability that our liberties ar 
thereby tobe preserved. The ballot; under 
the name of a demand for military service, , 
we all know to be in effect nothing more 
than a mode of compelling individuals-0 
pay for substitutes : these substitutes difier 
in nothing from the recruits who enter the 





arty by voluntary enlistment, except thit 
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in the one case the bounty is paid out of 
the general revenues of the state, in the 
other the payment is imposed on‘ indivi- 
duals, without any regard to their ability 
to pay : ‘the ballot is thus nothing moré 
than a tax, the most objectionable in prin- 
ciple that can be imagined—a mere poll- 
tax,’ the most unequal and oppressive form 
in which money can be levied. When this 
burthen is laid upon the people to make a 
trifling addition to our regular force, such 
an addition as will scarcely diminish in a 
perceptible degree the perils of our situa- 
tion, can it be supposed that the people will 
submit to it with the same alacrity, as they 
would’ to an effective demand of real mili- 
tary service, imposed according to an equal 
and impartial rule, on those to whom it 
will be least burthensome, and the opera- 
tion of which must be to put an end to all 


anxiety respecting the security ofthe king-. 


dom ?—But in truth, my lords, I cannot 
bring myself to believe that in such a crisis 


us the present, his majesty’s ministers can’ 


be actuated by such a despicable motive as 
the fear of unpopularity—that their anxiety 
for the preservation of their places can go 
80 far, as to make’ them overlook the dan- 
ger to which they expose themselves, as 
well as their king and their country. The 
situation of things is now such, that there 
‘is no possibility of saving the nation, 
without resorting, in one form or another, 
to burthensome and severe measures. It 
would be mere state quackery to delude 
‘ the people with any different expectation. 
’ The time is past when a minister might 
have indulged a tenderness for the comforts 
and the convenience of the people. We 
have now to make our measures effectual, 


—to that consideration must every other’ 


bend ; and of those who complain of hard- 
ship there is but one question to be asked, 
whether ‘the hardships imposed on them 
are worse than the rigours of French des- 
potism ?—Perhaps, however, it may be 
alleged, that I am now proposing a super- 
fluous and unnecessary degree of prepara- 
tion. But this, my lords, [ cannot admit. 
When we consider the immense military re= 
sources that may be brought to bear against 
us, when we.consider the number of points 
from which we may~be assuiled, and the 
extent of coast which we must’be prepared 
to guard ; above all, when we consider the 
hazard in which the whole empire is invol- 
ved, from the prevalence of disaffection in 
Ireland, the force that would be gained by 
the adoption of the measures I -have now 
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suggested, cannot be deemed extravagantly 
great for meeting the exigencies to which 
we may ere long be reduced. | But were it | 
otherwise, it is right that our preparations 
should be superabundant : if the least sha- 
dow of doubt can remain as to their suffi- 
ciency, they are not what they ought to be. 
Even on principles of economy, our delen-’ 
sive force ought to be ample and supera- 
bundant. Granting that a more scity 
plan of preparation should ultimately prove 
sufficient, and that the invader should inthe 
endbe repulsed ; yetif this is to be done alter 
a severe contest on English ground, our 
country would suffer from the desolatim of 
a protracted warfare, far greater losses than 
would be sufficient to balance the utnost 
inconvenience, that could possibly be ap- 
prehended frem preparations unnecessarily 
great. By providing ample means of de- 
fence, we have the best chance of deterring 
our enemy from the attempt at-invaion,. 
and thus saving our country from the ‘ava- 
ges of war, or at least of shortening their 
duration by insuring the speedy overthrow 
of the invader. But can any one reflect 
for a moment uvon the countless horors 
that would ensue if our means of déence 
should prove inadequate, can any ove re- 
flect that it is for the liberties, for the very 
existence of England that we are to fight, 
—and be content with scanty preparafions ? 
Who is there that can imagine without hor- 
ror, our aged and beloved monarch wel- 
tering in his blood,—his place occupied by 
a heptarchy of French usurpers, the mi- 
nions of the.conqueror,—the family of our 
sovereigns, along with the sad remains of 
all that is now eminent and digniied in 
England, wandering as exiles in oreign 
lands, while the mansions of our wbility 
are parcelled out to French generas, and 
every thing that is desirable in Englend be- 
comes the prey of a Frenchman,—all the 
comforts which industry and wconony have 
accumulated around the dwellings of our 
yeomanry, our tradesmen, and our manufac- 
turers, scattered to the winds, the pilage of a 
licentious soldiery,—all the civil aud religi- 


us institutions, that have hitherto seen the 


boast of Britain, trampled under fost,—our 
people left to groan under the oppression 
and contumely of insolent and domineering 
strangers, forced to submit to eve'y wrong 
and to every insult, with the sai reflec- 
tion, that they have no donger th: protec- 
tion of English law,’of an English magistra- 
cy, or an English jury*? All this, my lords, 





* This is but a faint and feeble sketch of the 
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ahd yet more than this, we have to guard 
against; and shall we then consider the in- 
convenience, of making preparations rather 
greater than absolutely necessary, as deser- 
ving of a moment's thought?—By the adop- 
tion of the measures which I have detailed, 
our situation may be rendered perfectly se- 
cure} and if our activity and resolution be 
commensuraté with the exigency of the cri- 
sis,a very few months may be sufficient to 
briag our preparations to maturity. With 
such a local militia, as I have suggested, to 
batk the efforts of our regular force, I should 
comider our ‘army as already sufficiently 
numerous; or at least there would be no 
necessity, of resorting to a measure 80 objec- 
tiomble-es the ballot, for obtaininganimme- 
diate augmentation of our disposable force. 
«lam ready to admit to the noble secre- 
taryof state the advantages, which a regular 
and disposable force must have overan equal 
number of troops of any other description, 
ever for the purposes of defence. But 
thes: advantages may be purchasetl too 
dear: and certainly, if ever there was a 
conjincture of affairs, In which these iad- 
vantges were of less value than usual, it 
is the present. If ever there wasa time 
whex the immediate defence of the king- 
dom ought to engross our thoughts, to the 
exchsion of every distant object, it is now. 
But, rom the observations of a noble lerd, 
who poke in support of this bill, it would 
a@pped that ministers are thinking of Alex- 
andri, and the Cape, and South America, 
when they should be looking to Kent and 
to Esex. Gracious heavens! is it possi- 
ble tht infatuation can be carried to this! 
Jength?—that when the existence of Eng-, 
dand 8 in question, her ‘strength is to be: 
wasted in distant expeditions and colonial 
‘conquests? Gladly would I hope that the’ 
noble lord has misconceived the ideas of 
his frimds; but the extreme anxiety which 
is marifested for a disposable force, and 
the whole tenour of the measure before us, 
form stch a commentary on the observation 
that dipped from the noble lord, as fills 
me with dread andanxiety. As if our in- 


preearious, his majesty’s ministers propos 
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ging the militia,euspending its efficiency a 
@ most critical moment, and disgusting ity 
officers ; and to gain a momentary additiog 
to the total amount of our force, they ‘prey 
pose en expedient which will give a serious 
interruption to the measures, that havg 
lately been adopted, for the permanent im, 
provement of the regular army.——Looking, 


my lords, to the dangers of our situation ag. 


likely to be permanent, I cannot agree to. 
sacrifice to a mere momentary convenience 
the lasting and important advantages aris 
sing from the measures | have alluded tow 
measures, founded on a just and profound 
view of human nature, the benefits of which 
every year's experience will render mor 
apparent, and which will do lasting honour 
both to the administration which carried 
them into effect, and to the enlightened in 
dividual with whom they more particularly 
originated, The observation of the noble 
secretary of state, that the interference 
will only-be temporary, is not in my mind 
a salisfuctory answer to the objection; for 
the benefit to be expected from these mea 
sures <lepends in so great a degree, ona 
general beliefin the permanence of the new 
system, that any thing which has even the 
appearance of tampering, must have a der 
stractive effect in shaking the confidence 
ofthe country. Iam the more inclinedtp 
insist on this objection, because the inter 
ference which J deprecate, is. wholly unne 
cessary. 1 bave stated, my lords, that by 
the establishment of an extensive and well 
trained local militia, we should preclude 
the necessity of any great and immediate 
addition to.our regular force. But it is not 
on this alone, thet I rest my objection ; fur 
if such an addition be necessary, andif a 
compulsatory levy for the immediate aug- 
mentation of our regular and militia forees 
be unavoidable, that levy may be enforced, 
without affecting in any degree the succes 


of the new system of -enlistment.—The , 


mode in which the ballot interferes withthe 
recruiting of the regular army, has been 
repeatedly and amply illustrated. It is 
now admitted onall hands, that the demanil 


ainst the recruiting service; and that 
when an extensive ballot is to be enforced, 


. ternal Jefence were not already roa substitutes establishes a competition 


to make a trifling augmentation to our dis- 
posable force, at the expense of disorgani- 





consequences of French i eae but the pic- 


ture has been drawn in detail, and with a mas- 
terly had, by the author of The Dangers of the 
Country;—a picture which Englishmen would 
do well t at, while yet the danger maybe 
averted. 


the price of substitutes will be so high, that 


no recruits can be expected to acceptol . 


the low bounty now offered for the regular 
army. This is the unavoidable effect ofa. 
ballot accompanied, as ours now is, will 
the power.of substitution ; but itis evident, 
that this effect arises from substitution aud 
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net fromballot,—that no such effect would 
arise from a ballot, if the individuals bal- 
loted were to serve im person.~~I know 
my.lords, that the power of serving by sub- 
stitute is considered as necessary, for mi- 
tigiting the severity of the ballot, and for 
obviating the excessive hardship which 
inight be occasioned im particular cases, if 
the individual whose name is drawn were 
ender the absolute necessity of quitting bis 
home and his business. But this hardship 
may be obviated by other means less ob- 
jectionable than the power of serving by 
sobstitute. 1 would propose, my lords, as 
acommutation for this power, that those 
who are anxious to avoid the necessity of 
serving in person, should be allowed, upon 
payment of an adequate pecuniary fine, be- 
fore the ballot takes place, to take their 
name out of the list of those subject to be 
drawo. When every individual has thus 
an opportunity of withdrawing himself be- 
forehand from the operation of the ballot, 
thete would be no necessity of leaving any 
power of serving by substitute, and those 
whose names are actually drawn, should be 
bound to serve in person. It is evident, 
that by this arrangement, we should avoid | 
the pernicious effect of the ballot, in draw- 
ing off, as substitutes, persons sho would | 
otherwise be disposed to enlist into the 
troops of the line. At the same time, it 
does not appear that such ap arrangement 
would occasion to individuals any greater 
Oppression than the present form of ballot, 
since the payment of a fine before the bal 
lot would not be a moresevere tax, than the 
barthen of paying a substitute after it.—1 
do not mean, my lords, to argue, that this 
afrangement would be sufficient to do away 
every objection to the ballot. That is 
certainly an institution which I think it 
would be very desireable to avoid alto- 
gether; and 1 would anxiously wish that 
the supply of men, for our regular force of 
all descriptions, could be trusted entirely to 
the operation of voluntary enlistment. Ii, 
however, that is impracticable; if a com- 
pulsory levy must be made, and if ballot 
taust be resorted to, I cannot but consider 
thisasa less objectionable form of bullot 
‘than that now established. Perhaps, by 
‘some further ameliorations, the oppressive 
‘Severity. of that institution might be still 
more alleviated, The age of the men sub- 
to the operation of the ballot should 
be reduced, and ought not, I think, to ex- 
tend beyond twenty-five years: the period 
fservice imposed should also be limited 
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to. three years, as: in the original institu- 
tien of the militia. The unavoidable hard- 
ship of the ballot, its interference with the 
petsonal liberty of individuals, ought to be 
compensated by great liberality in pecus 
niary bounty. In particular, all the fines 
paid for exemption from the ballot, ought 
to be applied, by the magistracy: of the 
district in which they are levied, to the use 
of the balloted men, or ef their. families. 
—The ballot, thus mitigated, would be 
liable to infinitely less objection than it 
now is ; and might perhaps be used for ob- 
taining a much larger addition to our regu> 
lar domestic force, than that now propo- 
sed. by his majesty’s ministers. There are 
some parts of the empire, to which a local 
militia, such as I have proposed, could not 
perhaps be safely extended. The inhabi- 
tants of these parts would thus be exempt- 
ed from the burthen of a military duty, im- 
posed on the rest of their fellow subjects; 
and as a commutation for this duty, it may 
not be improper, that the corresponding 
class of men there should be subject to a 
ballot in the mitigated form, which I have 
now pointed out. The population of the 
districts, to which Tallude, might afford a 
large supply of men, without any material 
interruption to agricultural or manufactu- 
ring industry: and all the supply that can 
be obtained would be doubly useful, both 
as directly adding tothe military forceof the 
empire, and as draining off a leaven which 
may eventually become dangerous.—But, 
my lords, whatever compulsory levy may 
be resolved upon, I must concur in the 
opinion, which has already been urged 
with irresistible force of argument, that 
the balloted men ought to be placed in the 
second ‘battalions of our marching regi- 
ments, on the principle of the Army of Re- 
serve act, rather than in the militia. To 
ballot for an addition to the militia, in or- 
der to have un opportunity of drawing offia 
corresponding number of men from the mi- 
litia into the line, seems to me to involve 
avery inconvenient complication, without 
any adequate motive whatever. ‘The per- 
nicious efiécts which may be expected, from 
‘disturbing the discipline and efficiency of 
the militia regiments at such a moment as 
this, have been clearly pointed out by a 
noble viscount (Sidmouth), as well as the 
effect which this measure must have, in un- 
dermining the present militia establish- 
ment altogether, by disgusting the officers. 
Their patience has already been sufficiently 
tried, in the frequent repetition of the same 
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expedient, tending to impress them with 
thelidea that their corps are'to ‘be degraded 
into mere subsidiary battalions, to be em- 
ployed in drilling recruits for the line. But 
if ever this: expedient was objectionable, it 
is doubly so at this moment, when the de- 
fence of the kingdom should be our chief 
concern, and when the militia is more -like- 
ly than ever-to be called ‘into. that active 
service for resisting -invasion, for which 
their institution was peculiarly framed.— 
These topics, my lords, have already been 
soably discussed, that it would be presump- 
tuous in me to suppose, that I could add 
any thing to the force of the arguments 
that have been urged. I shall:conclude, 
therefore, with declaring that I cannot 
give my assent to the bill now before us, 
when its particular provisions appear to 
me so objectionable, when the advantages 
to be expected from it are so inconsidera- 
ble, and when its immediate objects would 
be rendered wholly superfluous, by the 
adoption of measures commensurate with 
the exigency of our situation.—The ques- 
tion being then put, that the bill be read a 
second time, a division took place: Contents 
42; Non-Contents, 15; Majority, 27. 
HOUS!, OF COMMONS. 
Monday, August :40. 

[West-Ixpia CoLontigs.] Mr. Elis, 
pursuant to notice, rose to call the atten- 
tion of the house to this most important 
subject. He did not mean to detain the 
house by going at any length into the ques- 
tion, because it must be obvious to any 
gentleman who should examine the report 
of the committee on the commercial state 
of the West-India Colonies, that some re- 
lief was necessary to maintain the interests 
of those colonies. It would be impossible to 
carry into effect, during the present session, 
any remedies to which that house was to be 
.a party, but he must recommend it.to the 
right hon. the chancellor of the exche- 
quér, to’ direct his attention to this most 
interesting subject during the recess, in or- 
der that he might be prepared with some 
means of alleviating the distress of the 
West-India planters in the ensuing session. 
He wished to direct the attention of that 
right hon. gent. to the subject more 
anxiously, because he had reason to ap- 
prehend that it was the opinion of that right 
hon. gevt., that a reduction. of the duty 
upon sugars would not be any relief to the 
planter. The hon. member then went 
into a consideration of the Report, to 


shew that all the duty laid-on sugars, after 
a certain amount, fell on the planter, and not 
on the consumer; and contended that even 
if the reduction of the duty should not ims 
mediately relieve the planter, it. would 
have the effect of increasing the: consump. 
tion, by which means the market, at pre. 
sent overstocked, might be cleared, and 
the increase of the consumption would aug. 
ment the revenue.. The employment of 
sugar in distilleries would also ‘have cons 
tributed to the relief of the planters, by 
adding’ to the consumption of the article, 
but the objection that existed against it 
rendered » that impossible. Whilst. the 
market was unrestrained, ‘the price of sugar 
had kept pace with the rise of the:duty, but 
the contrary had been the case ever since 
the year 1800. | If the ports of Europe 
were to be shut against them, the planters 
would have but the home-market to look 
to, and what would be their prospect with 
an import of 100,000/. above the consump- 
tion, unless that consumption should be 
encouraged? Another remedy suggested 
in the Report he should not then dwell up 
on, because he did not wish-to force his 
majesty’s ministers to any premature de- 


disposed -to give rise to any discussion 
which might assume that intemperate tone 
that characterized the proceedings in ano+ 
ther country. . He hoped, if a reduction in 
the duty upon brandy was in contempla 
tion, that it would be accompanied with 
a reduction of the duty upon rum. On 


“« that the house should, early in the next 
session of parliament, take into considera 
tion the report of the committee on the Com- 
mercial State of the West-ladia colonies.” 

Mr. Rose jun. seconded the motion. He 
expressed his conviction of the urgent ne 
cessity of the case, avd was sorry, thatthe 
state of the session would not allow the 
house to go into /it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had n0 
objection to the motion of the hon. gent, 
and certainly the handsome and candid 
manner in which be bad brought it forwatd 
claimed the attention of the house. For 
himself, he could answer, that the subject 
should have his most serious attention. Ht 
did not think it necessary to go further ilo 
the question then, though he should say, 
that it was impossible to read the Report 
without feeling how interesting the subject 
was from the circumstance of so. large 
a mass of property being involved @ 








claration upon the subject, nor was he | 


all these grounds he moved a resolution,’ 
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difficulty, not to use any stronger terms. 
He could therefore assure the hon. gent., 
that his majesty’s ministers would not lose 
any time that could be profitably applied 
to this subject, and that next session some 
measure would be brought forward to ob- 
yiate the difficulties at present existing. 

Mr. Lushington was glad to find that the 
attention of the house was at last directed 
to West-India interests. The circum- 
stances in which the colonies were placed 
by the abolition of the slave trade, con- 
trary to the opinion of the planters, gave 
them a claim upon the legislature, ‘The 
Report said, that unless some immediate 
remedy were to be applied, ruin would be 
the consequence to the West Indies; but 
it would be five or six. months before any 
leyislative remedy could be applied, and 
this was one of the circumstances that con- 
tradicted that passage, which ministers 
had introduced into bis majesty’s speech at 
the close of the last session, that the dis- 
solution took place at a time when no ma- 
terial inconvenience to the public business 
would arise from it. 

Mr. Hibbert was happy to observe the 
very candid manner in which this subject 
bad been brought forward, and which was 
tauch more calculated to produce an im- 
pression on the house, than the use: of 
stronger language. The hon. gent. then 


warmly urged the claims of the West-India 


proprietors on the legislature, agreeing with 
the hon. member who preceded him that 
the dissolution of parliament had been the 
cause of inconvenience in this respect; and 
contending, that the justification of that 
measure was unsatisfactory to the West-In- 
dia interests, as well asto many persons 
in that house, wko had no ambition to ob- 
tain any place in the administration.—The 
resolution was then put and agreed to, 
{[Commirree o¢ Fiwance.]j Mr. 
Bankes brought up the second report of the 


committee of finance respecting the Bank. 


The report was ordered to lie on the table ; 
but on the motion that ithe printed, the hon. 
gent. thought it necessary to say a few 
words, It was not in consequence of any 


Inattention on the part of the committee, 


that this report had not been presented 
Sooner, but, from the yarious details into 
which it was necessary to enter, it had been 
found impossible to present it sooner to the 
house. Yet if the report had been laid 
belore the house as early ag he at first 
had reason to expect, i twas not his inten 
Vou, IX, 
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tion, nor, he believed, that of any member 
of the committee, to ground any motion + 
upon it in the present session, because it 
would require much time for gentlemen to 
make themselves acquainted with the whole 
of the circumstances. As an individual 
member of parliament, and not as 4 mem- 
ber of the committee, he might feel him- 
self called upon to submit some resolutions 
to the house on the subject, though such a 


proceeding might, and probably would, be 


rendered unnecessary by the regulatious 
which might be adopted by the governors 
of the company.—The report was then or- 
dered to be printed,—The hon. gent. next 
presented the third report from the fi- 
nance committee, respecting sinecure of- 
fices, places, and peusions, held under the 
crown. After the report was brought up 
and read, the hon, gent. observed, that 
this report had been prepared by the com~- 
mittee pursuant to an instruction from the 
house Of the seventh of last month. ]m- 
mediately on receiving the iustruction, the 
committee had issued its. precepts, and the 
return to these precepts formed the matter 
of thereport which was just read. Jt would 
be for the house to judge whether any 
vote should be founded on the report, and 
he did not know whether he should move 
that in its present state it should be prin- 
ted, becuuse returns had been received 
only for a small part of Scotland, and but 
one or two froin Jreland. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the whole would be completed 
by next session, when he should be able to 
take such a course as might seem most 
eligible-—The Report was then. ordered to 
be printed, 

[Per:tiow or Dr. Hicumore.}] Mr. 
IV. Smith observed, that he had a Petition 
in his hand coutaining matters of a very 
grave and serious nature. The statements 
in the petition were such, that though uo 
man was more disposed than he was to lay 
ahy complaint before the house, be would 
have hesitated to present it were it not that 
it contained matter of great moment to the 
public in general, ‘The petitioner Na- 
thanie] Highmore bad studied the civil kw 
for 11 years at Jesus college, Cambridge ; 
had performed his exercises with,applause, 
and taken out his degree of ductor. ‘Lhe 
grievance was, that he was not permitted to 
practise in Doctors Commons, iv conse- 
quence of the refusal of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, to give:him the proper autho- 
ae He had applied for redress to the 

41 
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courts of law, but could ‘not be lieard; he 
bad, therefore, no appeal, though rejecte 
without any reason assigned.’ This was.a 
‘affair of so serious a nature, that if the al 
legations of the petition should-be proved, 
it ought, perhaps, to be made the sbbjeel 
“of legislative regulation hereafter. But h¢ 
meant to give no opinion on it at present, 
Tie imputed no blame to the metropolitan 
or his officer. They had not acted ‘with- 
out precedent, for it was not the practice 
for 7 years past to give a reason in cazes of 
rejection. He was happy to see those op- 
posite to him (the advocate-general, &c.) 
who might, perhaps, expl&in this business, 
The practitioners of the common law were 
admitted by the benchers ; but they never 
rejected without reason, and there lay an 
appeal to the 12 judges. But the present 
petitioner had in vain attempted to be heard 
before any court, and that was the reason 
that he had now come to parliament for re- 
‘dress. The reason pfivately assigned for 
this, for none was publicly assigned, was, 
- that the petitioner was in deacon’s orders, 
Even if owing to this he was to be consi- 
vdered as a spiritual person, it was not a 
teason why he should not practise in a 
court of civil and ecclesiastical law, and 
more especially as the practice was, till 
the 37th of Henry thie Sth, entirely confined 
to spiritual persons ; and the chancellor- 
‘ships of the dioceses were still in the hands 
of spiritual persons. The public had a 
strong interest in this case, for it appeared 
to be decided by a side wind, that persons 
in deacon’s orders were unqualified for prace 
tising in’ the ecclesiastical court, and that 
without any legislative provision on the 
‘subject. The hon. gent. then adverted to 
a book written by one of the Civilians, so 
late as 1804, which contained a passage, 
stating that, in 1764, a person, in deacon’s 
orders, had applied to archbishop Secker, 
and was rejected, because it! was ‘more 
apréeable to the doctor’s practising ; and 
the reason was, that they apprehended the 
society wou!d become too numerous if this 
was' permitted. Doctors, therefore, ap- 
peared to differ on this point ; but this wri- 
ter seemed to think, that being in deac6n's 


orders was no objection ; but that the: re-' 


jection was because it wus more agreeable 
to the actual practitioners, who were ap- 
prehensive that the society would become 
inconveniently numerous. Now, that a 


gentleman, who had studied at Cambridge, 


‘acd therefore might be considered as in this 


- $netauce standing up for the privileges of 
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the university, should be neglected’ me 

because it might be more agreeable tothe 
society that he ‘should be so, was a’ poitt 
that required soine attention from thé |e. 
gislature. They apprehended that the s0. 
ciety would become inconveniently nume. 
rous. As to that point, there certainly ap. 
peared no reason to think that those who 
were to study 11 years at Cambridge before 
they were admitted, would incommode the 
society, supposing ‘that this were an argu. 
ment worthy ofany attention. The power 
to reject without appeal wus too great fo 
be entrusted to ay man. This gentleméa 
bad gone through all the forms, and if the 
power of rejection without appeal was to be 
allowed, the principle would go this length 
that not only those who desired to be admit. 
ted, but those who were already admitted, 
would be dependent entirely on the’ arth. 
bishop. But it was said that the archbislidp 
had granted his fiat, without knowinip' that 
the petitioner was in deacon’s orders, and 
withdrew it upon receiving information that 
this was the case.. This, however, was not 
alledged publicly. All that was’ alledged 
was, that the thing was not agreeable to 
the practising doctors. He had some other 
things to state, but as he had taken up the 
time of the house so long, he would finish 
for the present, trusting that the house 
would take up the matter witli that serious 
ness which: its importance seemed to de 
serve.—The hon gent. then presented the 
petition, which was read at’the’table. "It 
stated, “that the petitioner, Nathaniel 
Highmore, doctor and professor of civil 
law, and member of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, was, during I! years, a student of 
civil law in the university of Cambridge, in 
consequence of which he obtained the de 
gree of doctor and professor of civil law; 
and that this degree has ever been held,a 
by the statute and canon Jaw ordained, 4 
qualification for, and as giving a right to et 
ercise the profession of, an ecclesiastical at 
vocate in‘the courts of civil and canon law, 
holden’. in Doctors Commons, atid’ which 
courts are placed undér the admiristratjon 
of the ar¢hbishop of Canterbury ; and tht 
the ‘rights, ‘privileges, and’ imniunities of 
the university of Cambridge are guaranteed 
and secured by divers royal ‘patents 4 
charters, confirming ‘the same to its 

ferent memibers, and to their several acatt 
mic degrees; by ove of which charters, t 
is especially provided, that ‘doctors in eivl 
law shall-experience neither hindrance mt 
obstruction in their ddmission into alle 
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justical offices, whether with or without 
the cure of souls, the latter of those, as 
the petitioner couceives, including the office 
ofan ecclesiastical advocate ; and this, to- 
gether with the other charters of that uni- 
versity, was confirmed byanact of the 13thol 
Elizabeth ; and the petitioner further states, 
that baving received trom the register-oi 
the said university a certificate ot such his 
full'and complete qualification, he did, in 
consequence thereof, duly and_ regularly 
obtain the fiat of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in pursuance of which his grace’s 
rescript, or Commission, appointing him 
to this ecclesiastical office, was made out, 
and sealed with the seal of the vicar-gene- 
ral of the province of Canterbury; and that 
haying, notwithstanding such his qualifi- 
cation and his commission, been refused 
admission, to exercise thereunder his spi- 
ritual and canonical profession, and having 
in vain appealed to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, as also to the visitors of the 
college of doctors of law, applying to his 
grace, aud to the said visitors, for an hear- 
ing Of his case, and for redress of the in- 
jury by him sustained, he did carry his suit 
into the court of king’s bench, and did ap- 
ply for a rule to shew cause why a manda- 
mus. should not issue for his admission : 
which application was however . refused by 
the said court, for the reason that thé*peti- 
tioner had not been able to shew his right 
to. be admitted to this ecclesiastical office, 
on any grounds of which that court could 
take cognizance ; and unable as the peti- 
fioner thus was to obtain, in a court of ci- 
vil jurisdiction, a discussion of his title 
and of his qualification for this spiritual 
office, he applied to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury for permission, in a court of spiri- 
tual jurisprudence, to plead his case, but 
with which application for such public 
hearing it was deemed unadvisable to com- 
ply; and that having been thus excluded 
from the exercise of his canonical and cle- 
tical profession, on the ground of his 
having formerly taken the orders of a dea- 
ton, he has, by the refusal of an hearing 
to his case, been deprived of the opportu- 
aity of shewing, in the first place, that he 
Was duly authorized to divest himself, and 
did divest himself, of those orders and 
of his clerical character ; and secondly, 
that although he were even still aclergyman, 
che would not thereby be disqualified; and 
‘therefore praying the house, to take his 
fase into consideration, and grant him re- 
dief.”—On the question, that the petition 
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do lie upon the table, 

The Advocate-General observed, that as 
the hon. gent. did not mean to institute 
any proceeding immediately upon the peti- 
tion, it would not be necessary for him to 
go at length into the consideration of it. 
He had only to state, that the petition was 
founded upon a great misapprehension of 
facts, and a great misapprehension of legal 
principles, as applicable to those facts. 
He did not mean, however, to charge the 
misapprehension on the hon, gent. 

Mr. W. Smith stated, that the allega- 
tions in the petition were founded “on the 
allegations in an affidavit made in the court 
of king’s bench.—The petitionwas then 
ordered to lie on the table, 

[Orrices1n Reversion.] Mr. Bankes 
rose to submit, pursuant to notice, a mo- 
tion on the subject of granting offices in re= 
version. If be might assume, and he ho- 
ped ke might, that the opinion of the house 
bad undergone. no alteration on this point 
since their late resolution, he. thought .it 
would be unnecessary for him to trouble 
them at any great length, ashe might ex-_ ~ 
pect an unanimous concurrence in the pro- © 
position which he was about to lay before 
them. It would be: waste of time for him 
to address them at any great length, when 
he expected no opponent: but because he 
heard that it had been surmised that the 
object of the bill passed by the house 
against the granting of offices in reversion 
trenched on the just prerogative of ine 
crown, and that it would be of no real ser- 
vice to the public in point of economy, he 
begged leave to say a few words on these 
topics.——-With regard to the prerogative of 
the crown, he was firmly persuaded that 
the object of that bill touched upon it but 
very little, and> could uot be properly said 
materially to trench upon it at all, There 
was at present an opportunity for an.undue 
dissipation in that prerogative, and he was 
convinced that it would be more full, bet- 
ter exercised, and much more beneficial, if 
the granting of offices in reversion should 
be restrained in the manner pointed out 
by the bill. It-would certainly be rather 
strengthened than weakened, for the gratie 
tude of persons entering upon the rever- 
sions, would naturally be small when they 
considered them in some measure as a ves= 
ted right, rather thana favour conferred 
solely for services to the public. There 
were some instances where these reversions 
were held by persons perfectly unfit for 
whatever trust might be attached to the 
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offices, and more especially in the cases of 
‘Teversions held by persons of the other sex. 
The incapacity.was, indeed, in some cases 
80 palpable and glaring, that no ministers 
‘would have ventured to recommend the 
‘grants in the first instance, without the 
danger of creating the strongest sensation in 
the public ‘mind, and of exposing them- 
“selves to the severest animadversions —But 
‘it had been said, that in point of economy 
this object would be of no advantage to the 
public. Directly it might not. But cer- 
‘tainly tlie committee expected, and he was 
persuaded that the expectation was well 
‘founded, that the establishment of the 
‘principle would ultimately lead to much 
prtacticaleconomy. Severalothces afforded 
very large emoluments, while they had no 
‘duties attached to them. ‘The committee 
‘might judge it proper to review these 
‘offices, and sec reason to subject ‘some to 
new regulations, and advise the total abo- 
lition of others. But, if, in the mean time, 
the practice was persisted in of granting 
these reversions, the labours of the com- 
‘mittee would meet with increased difficul- 
‘ties ; and parliament seeing no prospect of 
any immediate benefit from whatever ar- 
ratgements they could propose, might be 
‘nore callous and indifferent respecting this 
important object. On these principles, he 
presumed, the house had adopted the re- 
salution formerly submitted to it on this 
‘subject, and on the same principles con- 
curred unanimously in the provisions of the 
“bill which he (Mr. Bankes) had the honour 
“to carry up to the house of Jords. What 
the fate of that bill had been, the house had 
an opportunity of ascertaining from the re- 
port of the committee appointed to examine 
the lords’ Journals, for their proceedings 
upon it. It appeared that it had been put 
“off to a term to which there was no proba- 
bility that this session would extend, and 
consequently that it might be considered 
vs totally lost for the present. In order, 
therefore, that no inconvenience might 
arise to the public service, as the legislative 
measure had failed, and what had before 
béeu the prerogative, might now be con- 
* sidered us in force, he thought it the duty 
"of that house to address his majesty, that 
he would be graciously pleased not to grant 
“any. offices in _revereton, till both houses 
should have au opportunity of considering 
the subject most fully. Jt was on this 
ground he proposed to move‘the address, 
it nveht be thought that it would Se better 
te bring in the bill, but both he, ard those 
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with whom he acted, were of opinion, that 
the house ought not to resort to any act, 
which might betray 2 disposition to usu 
the legislative functions of the other house, 
The constitution had defined the duties of 
both, and he could not contribute more to 
the interests of that house, than by com 
fining it within its just and natural limits, 
It had been suggested to him, therefore, 
that ifa bill were to have been brought in, 
it might appear to be an attempt to do that 
by the single act of that house which 
should be done by the act of the legislature, 
The mode he proposed to adogi was alto- 
gether free from such an objection, and 
there were several instances on record, in 
which, whilst enquiries were carried on by 
that house, it had addressed his majesty to 
suspend the exercise of certain prerogatives 
until the result of such enquiries should be 
known, © With such a view he had framed 
his motion, and if the house was disposed 
to support the principles when it agreed to 
the resolution last session, and passed the’ 
bill this session, he was convinced that 
there would be an unanimous concurrence 
in his motion. He then moved, “ that “an 
humble address be presented to his mujes 
ty, that he would be graciously pleased not 
to grant, in any part of his majesty’s do- 
minjons, any office, place, employment, or 
salar¥, in reversion, or for joint lives with 
benefit of survivorship, until six weeks 
ufter the commencement of the next set 
sion of parliament.” Before the question 
was put, he had one observation to make, 
which he would take the liberty to add by 
way of notice, namely that he meant, im 
an early period of uext session, to move 
for leave to bring in a similar bill to that 
which had passed that house this session, 
—On the question being put, 

The Hon. J. WW. Ward said it was not his 
intention to enter upon any Jong discussionat 
preseat, and he now only rose to ex press that 
surprise and regret which he could not heip 
feeling at the result of the enquiry of the 
committee which’ had been appointed to 
examine the Journals of the lords, relative 
to their proceedings upon the Reversion 
bill. From this it appeared, that that im 
portant bill had been rejected. But te 
could not help being very much surpritté 
at this, because it was an unusual thing 
that a be! which had met with so very slem 
der an opposition (none, none, from # 
veral quarters of the house, }—whicl bed 
met “with no opposition in that hous, 
which was’ directed against public abuts 
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an object so peculiarly necessary in the 
sent circumstances of the country, 
should be rejected in the other house. It 
“was a subject of very great regret, too, 
with him, both on account of the failure of 
@ most important object, and also on ac- 
count of the indication that was manifested 
of a want of disposition in the other house 
to cé-operate with the house of commons 
in restraining the undue expenditure of the 
public money. Ofcourse, the house could 
know nothing of the detail of the proceed- 
ings in the other house pn that bill; and, if 
itcould be known by any indirect means, 
it would, of course, be irregular to allude 
to it here. But,. one must naturally sup- 
pose that it was muturely considered .and 
amply debated in a full house (hear, hear J; 
that the whole proceedings were conducted 
with that gravity and serious deliberation 
which the importance of the case required, 
that all the ministers of the crown attended 
in their places, [hear, hear,] as it was 
their duty to do, inorder manfully and 
openly to oppose the bill, if they thought 
it an improper one, or to support it with 
all their strength, if they were of a contra- 
tyopinion! It must at least be supposed, 
that if the house was not so full as it might 
be, their lordships, out of respect to their 
‘own character, and a dae regard to the 
unanimous opinion of the house of com- 
mons, would haveconsented to an adjourn- 
ment of the debate on the bill for a short 
time, in order to enable those who miglit 
be absent to attend theirduty! {hear, 
hear!} It must be supposed that the dis- 
cussion on soimportant a bill was not dis- 
graced by an empty house, lest there 
‘should be an appearance of gross neglect, 
‘insufferable insolence, or some motives of 
a worse description! Of course the com- 
mous could not be supposed to know who 
proposed the rejection of that bill, or by 
whom that motion of rejection. was sup- 
ported. But they might be fully assured 
‘that it could not have been by a person 
-who was himself in the possession of a re- 
‘wersionary office of great. emolument. 
*f hear! hear!] They might be assured 
it was utterly impossible that the motion of 
fejection could. not have been: supported 
by a person who was. already gorged with 
the spoils and plunder of thecountry ;—by 
-a person loaded with reversions three deep 
in his. family already. Far less could:be 
“suppose, that the motion for its rejection 
“should be seconded by another person, 
e™hose name steod recorded.io the journals 
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of the house—as one who, with a-keen and 
avaricious.eye sat feasting upon the hopes 
of reversions to himself, his family, aod 
dependents—[bear !. hear !]—or a person 
whose delight was to bunt after that spe- 
cies of property called by the civilians the 
hereditas luctuusa. In that bouse of par- 
liament,. which consisted of 400 members, 
it, was quite ridiculous to suppose that only 
22 were present at the ingloriows and ia 
decent rejection of this bill. He insisted, 
that notwithstanding the voice of the aris« 
tocracy, the house of commons should dis- 
charge its duty to the country, and. adept 
a mode to prevent any thing similar from 
occurring. He hoped thatthe house would 
persevere, and bring forward a similar bill, 
session after session, until they convinced 
the. house of lords, that the people and the 
commons of England were not to be tram- 
pled upon. as 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
feel any objection to the motion of his hor, 
friend, and had risen only in consequence 
of what had fallen from the hon. gent. who 
had just sat down, to state why he did not _ 
object to the preseut motion, and. the” 
grounds of the conduct which he had obs 
served with respect tu this measure, when 
it had been before in its progress through 
that house. _ And he thought this the 
more necessary after the ingenious course 
which the hon. gent.. who had just sat 
down had taken, by which, in a way cer- 
tainly perfectly parliamentary, he con- 
trived to throw out the severest anitmad- 
versious on the servants o; the crown, The 
reason for the non-attendance of the minis- 
ters of the crown probably was, that they 
had not thought the bill of such importance 
us necessarily -to require their attendance. 


Two opinions seemed to prevail respecting 


the importauce of the bill. . Some thought 
it of vast importance, with a view to pur- 
poses of economy, while others consider- 
ed it formidable, as trenching on. the pre- 
rogative ofthe crown. In neither of these 
opinions did he concur. He thought there 
was nothing in. it that materially trenched 
on the prerogative of the crown, for he 
considered it as a matter of nice caleulation, 
whether it increased or diminished the pre- 
rogative. If it diminished it in one view, it 
certainly increased it in. another;and where 
the matter was so nicely balanced, he did not 
think there could be any reasonable grounds 
for supposing that. the prerogative.could 
be materially trenched upon. As to 
the economical effects of the bill, ke could 
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enly regard them im the view that had: been 
stated by ‘his hon. friend (Mr. Bankes) ; 
some offices might in this way be saved for 
the reward of services. But it ought to be 
recollected, that this: method of reversions 
was the best way of making provision for 
the families. of meritorious servants of the 
public, without imposing any new burthens 
on the public. . It was once a modeof pro- 
viding: for lord chancellors, to whom, for 
' instance, the reversion of a tellership of 
the exchequer night be granted, instead of 
the provision now in use in such. cases. 
On the one side, therefore, he» thought 
there was no great advantage to be expect- 
ed ‘from the bill in point of economy, and 
on the other he saw no reason to fear any 
danger to the prerogative of the crown. If 
it was-assumed, that this was a measure of 
great importance, on one hand, in ‘point 
of economy, or on the other with a view 
to an infringement on the prerogative, it 
certainly might be considered as the duty 
of the ministers of the ‘crown to attend. 
But those who adopted neither of these 
pinions, would of course act as if they: 
considered it as a matter of no uncommon 
interest. When, therefore, bis hon. friend 
had ‘proposed the measure, he had not 
thought it necessary to oppose it, but at 


the same time'he did not regard it in that 
great-and favourable ‘light in which it had 


#ppeared to others.. The hun. gent. over 
the way, +had expressed bis surprise at the 
ejection of the bill, but he saw no reason 
~why he should be-surprized at the exercise 
of its rights by any branch of the legisla~ 
“tures It was the right of the other house, 
undewbtedly, to reject or approve, and 
‘nothing could’be more prejudicial to this 
-house’ than to assume a dictating authority, 
«ud to-attempt to do by its own act what 
-could only be properly dune by an act of 
“the legislature. ‘As to the disgrace impute 
‘by theshon. member, .for the manner it 
-which ‘the measure had, been disposed of 
in another ‘place, he should leave’ that t 
‘others to decide. -But certainly no person 
‘could be more disinterested. on such.a-qu 
‘tion, than one who enjoyed-an office tha 
chad-devyolved upon him: by a reversionar 
"grant. 'He had never understood: that ( 
+avas iti contemplation to deprive.such per 
-sons of their offices, and he was therefore 
‘at @ loss.to conceive, why persons of that 
'deséription might not as well as any other 
» persons - exercise their discretion,upon the 
+ geniéra] question, The individual to whom 
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his connection with whom he had himself 


other occasion exercised bis own judgment 
with a view to the public, interest. 

thing could be: more unfounded of riditi. 
lous than the statement, not that he hag 
heard in that house, but ‘that had reached 
his ears from another qlarter, that, instead 
of manfully opposing the measures thems 
selves, ministers had sent others down tg 
reject it. If that statement had made any 
impression either there or in the country, 
he was glad to take,that opportunity of re. 
moving it. There was no candid mind that 
would not allow, that if he were to be’ ac. 
tuated by such feelings, he could never 
have selected ‘a worse person for the pur. 
pose, than one sO nearly connected with 
him as the person that had been alluded 
to. , He was ready, however, distinctly to 
state, that he certainly bad known that it 


the aneasure, on what appeared to him 
great constitutional. grounds of objection, 
This he had known from a conversation 
which he bad with that person on the sub- 
ject, in which that person had expressed 
surprise that he had suffered the measure 
to pass that house without opposition, 
But, if he could not produce any change 


any been effected in bis own, and head 
mitted that he had felt surprise at the ac 
tive opposition made to the measure from 
that quarter. ‘Nothing could he farther 
from his thoughts than to influence any 
person on the subject ; so far from it, that 
he had assured his hon. friend ina commu- 
nication which he had with him since, that 
whether he should bring forward his mo 
tion for an address or not, no act.on the 
part of bis majesty’s government would be 


‘resorted to, that could interfere with his © 


views, Before the present motion 
assurance, that even if he should not bring 
forward any motion, the practice of gramt- 
ing places in reversion, should be discon: 
tinued until the subject should come 
again fairly before the consideration of pat 
liament. If the motion, however, ap 
peared. to-him at all to interfere with the 
just respect due to the other branch of the 
legislature, he should have resisted it; but 
as it appeared to him to have no such cha 
racter, he gave it his sincere support. 
-Mr. Bouverie expressed great satisfaction 
at hearing what had. fallen from the cha 
cellor, of the exchequer. He bad te 





vsbe bob, gent, alluded (lord Arden), aud of 
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reason to be proud, bad on this and every ' 


was the intention of that person to oppose | 


in that person's opinion, so neither had ¢ 


brought, .he had given his hon. friend bis _ 
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“norning received a ‘letter from his consti~ 
quents on the very subject now before the 
jhouse, requesting him to give his. stre- 
\nuous support to the revival of the rever- 
sion bill; and indeed the feeling was.gene- 
‘zal throughout the whole country. 

‘Lord Henry Petty expressed his difference 
“fn'opinion trom the night hon. the chan- 


“eellor of the exchequer, as to the impor- 


tance of the bill to which the motion then 
“before the house referred. That right hon. 
gent. was of opinion, that it was.a matter 
“of extreme doubt, whether the prerogative, 
of the crown received any additional 
strength, or was diminished by. the pro- 
Wisions of that bill; and also, whether con- 
sidered as a matter of public economy, it 
iwas'to be considered as being advantageous 
‘or disadvantageous to the interests of the 
public. In fact, that. right. hon. « gent. 
‘thought it to. be so unimportant, that he 
‘was rather inclined-to believe that he did 
not attend in his place in that house, on 
the diferent discussions which took place 
‘upon the subject. Now, he.(lord H. Petty) 
was of a very opposite opinion ; he did con- 
ceive that two most important principles 
were involved in the consideration of that 
question. Was it not, in the first’ place, 
of'some importance, that persons of abi-. 
lity should be appointed to fill different. of- 


‘fices in the service of the public ; and, 


‘was it not of some importancealso, that 
‘the legislature should provide that. bis -ma- 
jesty should not be deprived of the fair 
“exercise of his. prerogative, in. selecting 
‘such only as he thought qualified to fill the 
‘offices? ‘This power, the practice of grant- 
ing places in reversion might deprive him 
of,in many instances, And in the second 
place, was it not of some ‘considerable im- 
portance, with a view to public economy, 
that if at any particular time an office 
should ‘be declared to be useless with re- 
spect to public service, and such as ought 
‘tobe: abolished, was it not of somé very 
material “importance, that ‘it should be in 
the power of the servants of the crown. to 
“abolish the office upon the office becoming 
vacant? There was, for instance, a. case 
‘that occurred last year, in which it would 
have been well if the measure, which was 
then spoken of, bad been so long in force, 
a that places ‘were entirely free-on the 
death of the present occupant. The place 
of Customer of the port of Dublin became 
‘vacant by the death ofthe last-officer who 
filled that’ places’ That»was one of the 
Places which it was recommended by the 
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committee.of finance to.abolish. The duke 
of Bedford, then lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
being influenced by ‘the same spirit. of 
economy which .actuated the minds of his 
majesty’s confidential. advisers in this coun- 
try, would have -abolished . the office .if it 
had been. in.his : power.so. to do; but, he 
found on enquiry, that.a reversion was en-= 
tailed upon him; he did then all-that was 
in that case left for him .to do ; he took care 
that during his administration of the affairs 
of Ireland,..no reversionary interest of that 
situation should be. granted. .The right 
hon... gent.,,. however, stated, . with .re- 
ference to what was supposed ,to have pass- 
ed in another place, thata noble lord, who 
already. possessed a reversionary. interest, 
might be considered. one of the most fit 
persons to speak. upon the subject. + Now, 
to make out this case, the right hon..gent, 
should at. least.have proved, that.a person 
in sich a situation must, be completely.sa- 
tisfied.that the measure of his desires must 
of course be full.. Until-be did this,, which 
would be extremely difficult for him to do, 
he could. not support his proposition,  Un« 
fortunately, however,’ for his argument,-an 
instance was glanced. at in the course of.the 
debate, in which the person alluded.to, had 
two reversionary interests ; and it natural- 
ly followed that, where this strong desire 
for emolument was manifested, the. person 
might very probably be ready to.accept a 
third, or would:even have. no objectiom:to 
the acceptance of a fourth for himself or 
some branch of his family... In.every point 
of view in which he could consider the sub- 
ject, he thought it. to be such as deserved 
bis utmost approbation, and .from every 
additional discussion. that it underwent, he 
was strengthened in his former.opinions on 
this subject. The house had itself declared 
its opinion almost. unanimously, they had 
done what they conceived to, be essential 
tothe public interest, and he hoped that 
that house, the great inquest of the nation, 
would continue to proclaim its -opinion 
with all the weight which it carried with it, 
tothe other branch of the,legislature, .to 
the crown, and to the country, in the most 
firm.and dignified manner, He hoped that 
the other house might by next sessions of 
parliament, view.the subject. in.a mere 
favourable light, and that then the bill 
would have a better fate. ees 

Sir John Sebright owed it to his country, to 
his constituents, and to himself, to declare 
his full and entire concurrence in the mo- 





tion of the hon, gent., and he,could .not 
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but express his extreme surprise at ‘the 
‘manner in which the bill had been dispo- 
sed of in the other house. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the right 
hon. the chancellor of the exchequer had 
now put the question ine different point of 
view from tbat in which it had before been 
looked at. He gave his support to the 
‘present motion in order that the business v1 
reversions might not interfere ‘ith the 
Tabours of the comm 'ttee of finance. Now, 
this appeared certainly to throw some new 
light upon the subject; it was to him mat- 
ter of information, as the silence of his ma- 
jesty’s present ministers heretofore on this 
subject would rather have inclined him to 
‘believe that they were rather averse to the 

_ Seeasure, if it had not been for the words 
‘that had been put into the king’s speech, 
recommending the continuation of the 
finance committee. Then, with these ap- 
‘parent inconsistencies before them, he 
would beg leave to bring to the recollec- 
tion of the house, that the only mea- 
‘sure which was recommended by the 
“fimance committee to be put into execu- 
tion, was that which passed that house in 
the form of a bill, which was afterwards 
Jost in the other house. It was reported 
that at least all bis majesty’s ministers who 
belonged to that house were not present 
on that occasion, and indeed the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer, confessed 
that he was not certain whether or not he 
“attended all the discussions that took place 
on that subject. But now that the right 
bon. gent. did bappen to be in his place 
when the subject was mentioned, he should 
have thought it would have been more na- 
tural for him to have defended the measure 
on the principle itself, on the same ground 
that it might be supposed to have been re- 
commended in the speech from the throne. 
However, at the. same time he must de- 
clare, that he most cordially agreed with 
the right hon. gent., that if there had been 
any thing like a trick in the business; if 
there bad been any thing of management 
in the matter, the uuble relation of that 
right hon. gent. was, of all others, the most 
improper person to select for giving the 
‘measure any kind of secret opposition in 
another place. But the right hon. gent, 
considered it to be one of those indifferent, 
milk-and-water measures that it was hardly 
worth his attention; however, to oblige 
his bew. frieud (Mr. Bankes) when he did 
speak upon it, ‘he gave ita sort of cold sup- 
port. ‘dhere wes ove circumstance, how- 
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ever, that was to him a matter of extreme 


surprise, which happened to escape the 


notice of his hon. friend (Mr. Ward) ; it 


was to him matter of extreme surprise, jf 
it could be possible that the lord chancel. 
lor, who delivered the speech in the name 


of his majesty, in which the labours of the 


committee of finance were most graciously 
noticed ; if it were possible that the same 
lord chancellor could afterwards ever have 
thought of opposing the first fruits of their 
labour, which was brought before him in 
the form of a legislative proceeding. It 
would also be to him a matter of extraor- 
dinary surprise, if he should be told that 
noble lord, who could not certainly bea 
Stranger to official proceedings, taking up 
a paper, and on looking at it, expressed 
his surprise most innocently, saying, * Ob! 


-dear ; so the reversion bill has been rejece 


ted in the lords!” If he should happen to. 
be informed of such circumstances, he 
must confess that he should be @ good deal 
surprized, But then, some said that the 
measure would trench on the royal prero- 
gative, and therefore it was objectionable, 
Now, he did not hesitate to say, that with 
him an objection of that sort had very little 
weight, as he was decidedly of opinion, 
that in many instances the prerogative of 
the crown, inasmuch as it obtained in 
fluence, ought to be diminished. Some 
gentlemen, however, took it in another 
view, and talked of coercing the other 
house of parhament. ‘Tis was what could 
not bear a serious answer—to talk of coer 
cing them was ridiculous. But so mud 
would he say,. that it was the acknowled- 
ged right and duty of the house of commons, 
to guard the public purse; and that, a 
guardians of the public purse, they ought, 
in a measure of finance, which was peculi- 
arly their province, to persevere until they 
might possibly at length convince the other 
house of the strength and propriety of their 
arguments. He should be glad, if it were 
possible, that a resolution should be framed, 
expressive of what appeared to be the unee 
nimous opinion of the house on this sub 
ject, that it should be carried up to the 
house of lords, and that their lordships 
should then be called upon deliberately 
express their opiniun on it.The question 
was then put on Mr, Bankes’s motion, which 
was carried, sem, cun.; and it was ord 
that the addfess should be presented tobs 
majesty by such menibers of that house 
are also members of his. majesty’s pay 
council. ; 
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[Genzrav State or Arrarrs.}] On 
the motion, that this house at its rising 
do adjourn to Thursday next, 

Mr. Whitbreadrose. He observed, that this 
country being at present surrounded by the 
most gloomy prospects which perhaps ever 
offered to any nation, events were not un- 
likely to occur which might induce irreme- 
diable distress, if the utmost vigour and 
vigilance were not employed by all the de- 
partments of the state to avert the evils 
that menaced us, In such a crisis, of 
course, he deprecated the prorogation of 
parliament ; pregnant, as the crisis was, 
with events which might render it peculiar- 
yy desirable for prudent ministers to resort 
toparliament for advice. He hoped, there- 
fore, it was not intended by ministers to 
advise his majesty to prorogue parliament 
on Friday next, as ramour stated. Among 
the causes of gloom and alarm which this 
country at present witnessed, the hon. gent, 
Hoticed the state of our relations with a par- 
ticular power—he meant Turkey ; with re- 
gard to which, that house and’ the country 
were really unable precisely to decide whe- 
ther we were at peace, or whether we were 
at war. An ambassador had been appoint- 


ed to that state, and yet what was thena-: 


ture of our connexion with it, or our fu- 
ture prospect regarding it, was quite un- 
certain. But he did not propose to press 


any embarrassing questions upon his ma-; 


jesty’s ministers as to this topic. There were, 
however, other points upon which he was 
anxious, in common with the country at 
large, to receive all the information which 
ministers could consistently afford. The first 
and most important was with respect to the 
Russian treaty. Inthat treaty he observed 
an article specifically referring to the nie- 
diation of Russia between this country and 
France. Now, he wished to know whether 
any direct ¢ommunication had been re- 
ceived from the court of Petersburgh, in 
consequence of this article? At the same 
time, be could not help observing, that 
there was something in the present juncture 
peculiarly favourable for the restoration of 
peace upon hunourable terms, if ministers 
dexterously availed themselves of it, Think- 
ing so, he strongly recommended mihisters 
to accept the proposal of negociation ; and, 
ifthey would enter upon it in the spirit of 
peace, he had no doubt that it would ter- 


‘Minate in the establishment of that inva- 


luable blessing ; but.if ministers proceeded 

upon a different spirit, he had serious fears 

that it would lead to great and permanent 
Vox. IX. 
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calamity.—The next point upon which the 
hon. gent, felt extremely anxious for infor- 
mation, was with regard to America: whe- 
ther communication had been made by the 
American government upon the subject of 
a recent event on the American coast ; and 
whether any steps had been taken by minis- 
ters in consequence of such communica- 
tion? This was a question with regard to 
which the country felt extremely interest- 
ed, and particularly as to the probable 
result. These were the two important 
points upon which he ee it his duty 
to apply to ministers for information, not 
only for the satisfaction of that house, but 
of the country. But with regard to the 
proposed prorogation, the hon. gent. called 
the attention of ministers to other impor- 
tant considerations, which appeared to him 
strongly to forbid that proceeding so early 
as was expected. According to the condi- 
tions of the Prussian treaty, it was stipula- 
ted that our commerce should be excluded 
from al] the ports subject to that power, 
and it was understood that, in consequence 
of that stipulation, a large expedition had 
been seit out, with an object in view 
which exposed us to the liability of having 
a new enemy. The probability even of 
such an event ought, in his opinion, strong- 
ly to impress upon the minds of ministers, 
the impropriety of proroguing parliament, 
particularly as that probability must, in the 
nature of things, be so soon determined. 
While the result of such a proceeding was 
suspended, and with a just impression of 
the consequences, should the result be un- 
favourable, it would obviously be wise in 
any ministers to keep parliament together, 
in order that they might occasionally re- 
sort to the aid of its counsel. But, there 
were many other reasons which should im- 
press this advice upon ministers, Among 
others, the incidents which’ might arise 
either out of a negociation for peace, or a 
continuance of ware-the consequences 
which might result from the state of our 
present relations with America, and from 
the nature of our prospects with other 
powers ; all of. which it might be proper 
and necessary immediately to communicate 
to parliament, enforced the propriety of 
postponing the prorogation. But another, 
and a forcible reason for such postpone- 
ment, was suggested by the present alarm- 
ing situation of our West-India trade, 
through which we were likely to have so 
considerable a portion of our revenue cut 
off, «.d with regard to which, immediate’ 
4F 
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proceedings ought of course to be taken by 
parliament. Under all these circumstances, 
the hon. gent. expressed his hope and wish, 
that ministers would not attempt to counsel 
his majesty 10 prorogue the parliament so 
S00n as was reported. 


__Mr. Canning rose, and spoke to the fol-, 


lowing effect :—I do not rise, sir,,for the 
purpose of offering any argument to justify 
the exercise of bis majesty’s prerogative, 
with regard to the prorogation of parlia- 
meat, or to state the reasons which may 
influence his servants in the counsels which 
they may deem , it advisable to offer upon 
such a subject. Any attempt at that. sort 


of justification is, according to my judge-, 


ment, in the present instance, totally un- 
necessary. But I rise to make such replies 
to the hon. member’s questions, as | fee) 
consistent with my public duty; and I am 
happy that I do feel enabled to afford a full 
answer upon those points to which the hon. 
gent. appears to attach the most impor- 
tance. First, then, as to Russia; the hon. 
‘gent.’s interrogatory is—whether any direct 
commpnication,bas been received from the 
court of St, Petersburgh, conformably to a 
certain article in the treaty recently con- 
cluded between that country and France ? 
Undoubtedly, a direct communication has 
been received from the Russian court, by his 


muajesty’s government, containing an offer of 


mediation between this country and France. 
But, I think it right, at the same time to 
state that this communication was unaccom- 
panied by any copy of the treaty lately con- 
cluded, or any ofits conditions—but speci- 
fically not the article alluded to by the bon 
member. ‘his commuuication was recei- 
ved on the 2d of this month, and at that 
time his majesty’s niinisters had no know- 
ledge whatever of the terms of the Russian 
treaty ;. but least of all of a certain article 
in that treaty. Nor had they, indeed, any 
intelligence upon the subject, until they re- 
ceived it through the same medium as that 
which conveyed it to the public, namely, a 
French newspaper. Under these circum. 
stances, ministers received the communica- 
tion I have mentioned from Russia, and to 
that communication, they returned, what 
in such a state of things must have been ex- 
pected, only a conditional answer. What 
the nature of that answer was, the hon. 
gent. will not ask me to state ; but I can 
assure him, that the auswer of ministers 
was given in the most perfect ignorance of 
the Russian treaty, and particularly of the 
article alluded to by the hon, gent.—The 
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next interrogatory of the hon. gent. alluded 
to America: now, upon this point, I cay 
have no difficulty in communicating to. the 
house and to the public, the fullest informa. 
tion in my power; and I am pgculiat 

glad of the opportunity which the hog, 
gent. Was afforded me ofso doing. But, be 
fore I enter into the transaction to which 
the hon. member’s question more particu 
larly refers, I beg to state, that any circum 
stances which may have occurred with re- 
gard to America, can, in{no degree, have 
arisen out of the conduct of his present mi- 
nisters. For this reason, that finding upon 
their accession to office, certain relations 
subsisting between this country and Ame 
rica—finding a treaty pending, though not 
yet ratified, and the puolic faith of this 
country solemnly pledged—they felt no 
duty so sacred.—they saw no line so clear, 
as not to interfere with the course of these 
relations; but to proceed according to the 
impulse given by their predecessors, What 
ever our ownfeclings were upou the merits of 
the measure, we felt it our duty, and 
formed our resolution, to give the fullest 
effect to the stipulations of the treaty which 
our predecessors had concluded; such, in’ 
fact, both collectively and individually, was 
‘our determined purpose. Under these 
considerations, I can assure the house that 
no alteration whatever was made in the 
course pursued by our predecessors 
uothing whatever was done that could bear 
on their treaty, or the objects they had in 
view. No new instructions whatever were 
sent to our minister atthe American court; 
and as to our naval force off the American 
coast, they had precisely the same orders 
as those which prevailed under our prede 
cessors. Upon the conduct of that force, 
I cannot as yet attempt to pronounce an 
opinion. Until a recent transaction shall 
be enquired into, and the fullest and most 
accurate examination sball take place, it 
would be premature to decide upon it, 
But, whatever the conduct of this naval 
force, or the nature of this particular trans 
action may have been, the present minis 
ters are no more responsible for it than 
as the representatives of the government, 
In the/preseut stage of the business, I have 
nothing more to say upen this question but 
to add, that the British government have 
not received, either through its minister 
at the American court, or through te 
American. ambassador here, any offici 

communication. whatever relative to the 
transaction alluded to by the hon. gem 
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Ministers received the first authentic ac- (questions he had thought it his duty to ask, 


count of this affair through the American 
newspapers, transmitted by our minister, 
which contained the president’s proclama- 
tion, and in consequence of this publica- 
tion I thought it my duty, no later than 
this day, to enquire of the American am- 
bassador, whether he had any official com- 
munication from his government to make 
upon the subject; but was answered in the 
negative. Insuch circumstances, ofcourse, 
ministers have no communication to make 
to parliament on this topic.—Upon these 
two points, with regard to which the hon. 
gett. professed to be particularly anxious, 
| have endeavoured to answer as fully and 
satisfactorily as my duty enabled me to do, 
With respect to the other points to which 
the hon. gent. referred, the house must 
feel that it would be impossible for me, 
consistently, to state any thing with regard 
tothe measures which he supposes mini- 
sters to have taken in consequence of the 
Prussian Treaty with France, or as to the 
object of the expedition which government 
has lately sent out; particularly as no in- 
telligence has as yet been received from 
that expedition. Upon another subject of 
the hon. gent.’s allusion, I mean Turkey, 
I shall only repeat the words of his majes- 
‘ty’s speech at the commencement of the 
session, namely, ‘* that his majesty has 
taken such measures, as may best enable 
him to take advantage of any favourable 
opportunity for bringing the hostilities in 
which he is engaged against the Sublime 
Porte, to a conclusion, consistent with 
his majesty’s honour and the interests of 
his ally.”—The right hon. gent. observed, 
that he had communicated as fully upon al] 
the points adverted to by the hon. gent. as 
he was enabled to do-consistently with his 
duty. « Having vo official communication 
tomake to parlidment ; seeing no probabi- 
lity of an event that should render an im- 
mediate communication with parliament 
- @ecessury, and considering that the public 
business was over, he could not conceive 
the reason of acceding to a prigciple so.new, 
as that of continuing the Ticntonia of 


members—of preventing a prorogation, 
particularly at the present season, when, 
according to the ordinary practice of par- 
liament, his majesty exercised his unques- 
tionable prerogative in allowing to both 
_ houses a certain recess. 

“Mr. Whitbread expressed bimself obliged 


to the right hon. secretary for the 
tandour with which he had answered the 





but disclaimed any intention to interrogate 
the right hon. gent. as to those points, 
which he could not be consistently expected 
to answer—he meant:particularly with re- 
spect to the destination of the expedition. 
With regard to his majesty’s prerogative to 
prorogue parliament, he had no intention 
whatever to question it. But atthe same 
time he must repeat, that the exercise of 
it in this instance, under the circumstances 
which he had stated, would be extremely 
ill advised.—The motion, that the house 
should at its rising adjourn till Thursday, 
was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, August 11. 

[Parnocutat Scuoots Briu.} Lord. 
Holland moved the second reading of this 
bill. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, he should move, 
that the bill, instead of being read a second 
time now, be read a second time this day 
3 months: first, because he thought the 
preamble of the bill absolute nonsense ; se- 
condly, because many of the motives al- 
leged for introducing it, as well as the al- 
legations upon which it was founded, were 
not true in the extent alleged, and were, in 
many respects, highly objectionable; and, 
thirdly, because the subject was one which, 
in its various bearings, called for more 
serious and deliberate discussion than was 
practicable at the present period of the ses- 
sion, to justify their lordships in its adop- 
tion. He would not deny, that education 
to the lower orders of the community, in 
the extent proposed, under proper direc- 
tions and limitations, might be desirable ; 
but he could not agree with the framers of 
the bill, that education, blended with mo- 
rality, was more extebdéed amongst the 
lower classes of the Scotch population, 
than amongst those of this country ; for, 
however superior the Scotch might be in 
the former, he could not admit their su- 
periority iu the latter. He.objected also 
to the bill, because it did not propose ‘to | 
place instruction more upon «# religious \ 
footing ; and though it was certainly less / 
objectionable now than in its original form, 
which rendered the plans it proposed com- 
pulsory upon the parishes throughout the 
kingdom, yet the modification was, in his 
view, not much less inadmissible ; for it 
placed the adoption of:such schools at the 
sole discretion of the majority of parishio- 
ners in number, without any reasonable 
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discrimination of rank and property, in the 
parish, which certainly ought, in such a 
matter, to have their proportionate weight, 
and the want of which would be a subject 
of constant dispute and division. 
- Lord Holland thought the bill, in the 
form it had reached this house, was so to- 
tally devoid of all possible ground for ob- 
jection, that he was surprized at the hosti- 
lity of his noble friend. He did not think 
the preamble liable to the objection that it 
was nonsense. In substance, at least, it 
was indisputably true ; and the mere error 
of a single word might be remedied in a 
committee. He should have thought it an 
insult to the understanding of the house to 
go into elaborate arguments, for the pur- 
pose of proving that educating the people 
would improve their morals and their com- 
forts ; and as to the argument of want of 
time to discuss so important a subject at 
this period of the session, this was one 
among the many instances which had al- 
ready occurred to falsify the pompous asser- 
tions of his majesty’s ministers, and the 
public papers in their interest, that the late 
dissolution could cause no material inter- 
ruption to the public business, nor impede 
any of those great and salutary public mea- 
sures to which the country looked, and of 
which this bill was certainly one. 

Lord Redesdale disapproved highly of the 
. bill in its present shape, though, with his 
noble friend, he cherished the principle, 
that a good system of education properly 
regulated would be of great public ‘utility. 
‘His principal objection to the present bill 
seemed to be the little reference it had, in 
his yiew of it, to the religious establish- 
ments of the country. Such a principle 
should, in considerations of the kind, be 
kept primarily in view. To some of the 
provisions of the bill he also strongly ob- 
jected. The enactments had no reference 
to the extent of the parish. Some parishes, 
particularly in the northern counties, were 
25 miles long, and 14 or 15 broad. A 
great number of the parishioners, therefore, 
could reap no possible benefit from the es- 
tablishment of one school. Besides, the 
bill would go to interfere with several 
scholastic establishments of private institu- 
tion, which were now productive of great 
benefit in different parts of the country. 
In Ireland there was a legal provision, 
which, he regretted, was so ill attended to ; 
that the parish ministers should either 
themselves keep a school, or appoint a 
schoolmaster directly .for the instruction of 
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the parishes. In that case, the instruc. 
tors: were, either directly, or indirectly, 
the ministers of the established religion, 
This principle was not sufficiently attended 
to in the present bill, and was, with him, 
strong ground for its rejection. Almost 
all its provisions were likely to be pros 
ductive of much practical mischief, if ‘the 
bill passed in its present shape, without thé 
least probability of its being attended with 
any new benefit. Viewing .the bill in this 
light, he must agree with the noble secretary 
of state, who moved that the consideration 
of it be postponed. 

The Lord Chancellor opposed the bill in 
its present shape, though he was by no 
means unfriendly to the principle of diffu. 
sing instruction as generally and as widely 
as possible. He was fully sensible of the 
benefits arising from the system of educa- 
tion in Scotland, and as he himself was 
one of the borderers on that part of the 
country, he felt himself indebted to that 
system for the benefit of his own education: 
still, he could not approve of the present 
bill, because it was miserably deficient in 
the means of accomplishing the great ob. 
ject which it seemed to have in view. Be 
sides, it tended to a departure from the 
great principle of instruction in this coun 
try, by taking it in a great measure out of 
the superintendance and controul of the 
clergy. Nor were these his only objections; 
in whatever shape any bill of the kind might 
appear, he never would agree to any ‘that 
left matters of this nature to be judged or 
and decided by the majority of the inhabi- 
tants ofa parish. To what confusion might 
not such a mode of decision open a door? 
Would it not give rise to all the mischiels 
of an election, among the majority of the 
inhabitants ofevery parish, of whatever de+ 
scription of people they might be composed? 
What endless litigations! Had there not 
been, not long since, an example of it inthe 
election of a minister for the parish of 
Clerkenwell ; and had not that contention 
lasted 7 years at the bar of this house? He 
had also to gbject to the clause, which gave 
to the court of chancery the disposal of the 
money for these establishnients, whenit 
amounted to a certain sum. It should be 
recollected, how such sums so entrusted 
were sweated in that court, and howin the 
end, when the oyster came to be divided, 
the real owner got nothing but the shells. 
He could never, therefore, assent to the’ 
bill in its present form. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury trusted be 
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should:not be considered. as hostile to the 
principle of diffusing instruction among the 
poor, although he should oppose the fur- 
ther progress of this measure. In his opi- 
nion, the framers of it had no conception of 
the vastness of the task they bad underta- 
ken, Something widely different, indeed, 
must be done to further and accomplish 
the object which they seemed to have in 
view. He had himself bestowed of late no 
small degree of attention upon this subject, 
and he proposed to himself to follow it up 
toa certain extent. His enquiries had al- 
ready embraced a large district, and for the 
| satisfaction of the house he coald affirm, 
| that the advantages of education were ex- 
| tended more generally than it appeared to 
| be thought, and he would venture to say, 
| that in the parish alone in which he resided, 
these advantages extended to no less a 
number than. 4000. Perhaps, when his 
plan was more matured, he should have 
the honour of submitting it to their lord- 
ships». In the mean time, he must agree 
with the noble.and learned lords who. pre- 
ceded him, and who truly observed, that 
the provisions of the bill left little or no 
controul to the minister in his parish, This 
would go to subvert the first principles of 
education in this country, which had hi. 
therto been, and he trusted would continue 
to be, under the controul and auspices of 
the establishment, and their lordships 
would feel how dangerous it might be to 
innovate in such matters. Their lordsbips’ 
prudence would, no doubt, guard against 
_ innovations that mightshake the foundation 
| of our religion, and it would be a chief 
object of their vigilance and care, “ ut 
| casté maneant in religione nepotes.” 
|» Earl Stanhope was sorry to differ from 
right reverend prelate, and several 
other persons in that house,on wat he 
mast call the abominable principle, that 
ho part of the population of this country 
'| Ought.to receive education unless in the 
{ tenets of the established church. Was it 
| feasonable or just to say that the children 
ofcatholics, presbyterians, quakers, and all 
theother innumerable sects of dissenters 
from the established church in this country, 
Were to be debarred all sources of public 
¢ducation,supported by public benevolence, 
woless they were to become converts to 
our established religion? Would the right 
tev. prelate contend, that because the ca- 
tholic religion was the established ove in 
Canada, no poor Protestants should be edu- 
tailed. there unless he was allowed to be 
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brought up a catholic. The noble lord 
upon the woolsack objected to. this bill, 
lest it might lead ‘to litigation in. the court 
of chancery ; he himself had no very great 
wish to promote litigations in that court ; 
he once had a suit in the chancery of Jre- 
land, which had lasted only, 42 years; he 
had once voted upon an appeal in that 
house from a chancery suit, in England, 
which had only lasted 500 years, and he 
was of opinion that the tedious progress and 
procrastinated decisions of that court, were 
well described by the story of a man, who, 
insettling a contest between two beggars 
aboutan oyster, took the fish to hinself, 
and gave a shell to each of the parties. 
But, while he entertained no such fears for 
the result of this bill, he could not see that 
its purpose had any thing to do with sects 
of religion, It was merely to. teach its 
objects. spelling, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic for purposes useful in life ; and 
in a manufacturing country like this, when | 
so much of excellence in ous productions 
depended on a clear understanding and 
some’ degree of mathematical and me- 
chanical knowledge, which it was impossi- 
ble to uttain without first receiving the ru- 
diments and foundation this bill proposed, 
the superiority of workmen with some 
education, over those who had none, must 
be sensibly felt by all the great manufac- 
turers in the country. His lordship was 
for committing the bill, rendering it as 
perfect as possible, sending it forth to the 
public in that shape, end taking it up again 
for completion in the next session.—The 
question was then put on lord Hawkes- 
bury’s motion and carried without a divi- 
sion. 

{In1su Arms Bitz.] The house resol- 
ved itself into a committee on the Irish 
Arms bill. 

Lord Holland thought it singular that they 
should bave’arrived at this stage of a bill of 
such great importance, without any reasons 
being alleged to prove the necessity of the 
measure. Not four-and-twenty hours had 
elapsed since they had been. considering 
bills, the objects of which were to contri- 
bute to arm a large portion of the people, 
in order to meet the exigencies of the coun- 
try, and now it formed a singular contrast 
that they were in a committee on a bill for 
disarming « large portion of his majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland. He could. not suffer 
a bill of this nature to be proceeded in with- 
out again calling the attention of the. house 
ito. the causes of those. discontents which 
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rendered:these measures of coercion neces- 
sary. He did not wish to-go over at 
length the grounds ‘he had before taken 
when another bill was before the house, but 
he could not help urging the importance of 
conciliatory measures: as the best mode of 
allaying the discontents of a large portion 
of the population of Ireland, When dis- 
contents existed amongst a large portion of 
the people of Scotland, it was proposed to 
sir Robert Walpole to enlist them into re- 
giments in the service of the country, and 
give the commands to the principal families 
who were then hostile to the government. 
The idea was eagerly seized by that great 
statesman, but was rejected by the cabinet. 
Many of those persons afterwards: joined 
the standard of the rebellion. When, how- 
ever, subsequently, a milder and more con- 
ciliatory policy was adopted, that people 
became loyal and zealous in the seryice of 
their country; and finally, all the mea- 
sures which had been thought necessary to 
enaet were repealed in the administration 
of the great earl of Chatham. — Similar re- 
sults offered themselves in Hungary, where 
a large portion of the people, in conse- 
quence of being ofa religion different from 
. the established church, were kept under 
degrading restraints that necessarily pro- 
duced discontents. When, however, those 
restraints were put au end to, the utmost 
loyalty and zeal prevailed. With respect to 
the bill, he thought it placed by far too 
great powers in the hands of the magistra- 
cy of Ireland. The reason which induced 
him reluctantly-to give his consent to a bill 
recently passed, did not operate in the pre- 
sent instance; that was a measure only to 
be used: in case of necessity ; but the pre- 
sent bill was to be edntinually operating, 
and might in many instances produce great 
oppression and hardships, particularly by 
the powers given to search for arms. by 
night. He did not mean to say, that’there 
might not be cases in which it might be 


hecessary to take arms out of the harids of 


disaffected persons, but the present bill was 
in his opinion inadequate to its purpose, as 
it would operate to. produce a greater con- 
cealment ; the best mode he thought would 
be to compel the magistrates to keep a re- 
gistry of arms, and to grant licences for 
keepingthem. tle thought, however, that 
the bill recently passed for suppressing In- 
surrections, gave amply sufficient powers 
to the government, and he didnot see the 
necessity of passing this bill ‘in addition. 
He should therefore move, that the chair- 
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man do-leave the chair, meaning afterwards 
to move to postpone the bill for threg 
months, conceiving that as it could not be 


many months before parliament would 


again assemble, there would then be am, 
ple time for discussing this subject. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, he had not intro. 
duced the bill with any arguments in sup- 
port of it, because it contained nothing 
new in its principle or provisions, and vot 
many weeks had elapsed since the prinejs 
ple of this bill had been distinctly recos 
gnized by thelate administration, who pro 
posed a bill for continuing an act common: 
ly called the Gunpowder act, and which 
contained provisions equally oppressive, if 
so they could be called, with the present 
bill. That bill was passed by which the 
act was continued for 7 years, whilstit 
was Only proposed to continue the present 
act for two years. His noble friend bad 
been unfortunate in bis allusion to Scotland, 
as in that country the acts of restraint and 
coercion had continued for 50 years, and 
it was only by asteady course of govern- 
ment upon these privciples, that the dix 
contents there were at length put ati end 
to; but then they could not be made th 
subjects of party politics here, as the 
sources of these discontents was, in this 
part of the Island, treason. With respeet, 
however, to mild and conciliatory me 
sures, nothing could have satisfied the dis 
contented in that country, but the restore 
tion of the Pretender. It was only bya 
steady system of covernment, together with 
old prejudices wearing away, that at length 
the necessity for measures of coercion ced 
sed, and the population of Scotland had 
since served his majesty with’ the atmost 
bravery and loyalty, ‘Phe circumstances 
of the twocountries were, however, mia- 
terially different. It was only of late years 
that Scotland bad been trusted with a ne 
tional militia, whilst in Ireland there bad 
long been a national militia of biyh charac 
ter; and there was u brave and loyal yee 
manry; a great number of the population 
of Ireland were likewise enlisted in the a 
my. © He did not wish to enter into along 
discussion of the subject ; he should: mere- 
ly observe, thatwherever discontents exist 
ed, thuse discontents were not likely we 
decreased by being made the subject of 
party politics, ‘Tbe necessity of this bill, 
from what ‘was known of the state of lie 
land, be conceived to be obvious.—The 
motion for the chairman leaving the halt 
being negatived, oa 
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Lord Hardwicke proposed an amend- 
ment, for the better promulgation of this 
jaw ;.28 he conceived, that:in the manner 
the laws were now promulgated in Ireland, 
mapy persons would be completely igno- 
rant of the provisions of this act. 

Lord Redesdale said, that the registering 
of arms had been so long the law of Ireland, 
that it. was impossible they could be igno-~ 
rant of the most. important parts of this 
act. He relied upon the moderation of the 


_magistracy for not abusing the power vested 


inthem.—The amendment was vegatived, 
and the bill passed through the committee. 
jacgeemmcentiis 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, August 12. 

{[Minitia Transrer Biry.} The or- 
der.of the day being read for the third read- 
jng of this bill, 

Lord Sidmouth rose chiefly with a view 
to re-state the opinion he bad on a former 
occasion expressed of the tendency of this 
measure, and to correct a misconception 
ofit, which some noble lords seemed to la- 
bour under, It was acknowledged by his 
noble friend (lord Hawkesbury), that it had 
lately been matter Of consideration with 
his majesty’s ministers, whether at the 
present crisis it were better to resort to 
the principle of the. Army of Reserve bill, 
orto adopt the new one now under discus- 
sion. Much enquiry was said to have been 
made respecting the subject; butafter ma- 
wredeliberation, the opinions ofthe cabinet 

wailed in favour of the present measure. 

ealso had instituted enquiries into the 
matter; the resultof which most complete- 
lydecided his preference to the principle 
of the Army of Reserve bill. The country 
was now almost precisely in the same situa- 
tion as that in which it was placed in 1803, 
when that bill was adopted. ‘Thevcrisis at 
present was perhaps more urgefit, and the 
state of the continent less favourable ; but, 
still, under such circumstances would he 
have looked to the operation of the Army 
of Reserve act, The beneficial effects of 
that act became more visible every day, 
and promised the fairest success; but it 
was thought proper to substitute a measure 
in its room, which at the end of 20 months 
did not produce more than 8000 men. 
The noble viscount then éntered into a 
comparative statement of the operation of 
the two acts, the Army of Reserve and the 
Additional Force bills, which he compared 
mith that now under discussion, and.de- 
flared it to be his conviction, that there 
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could not be a moment’s,hesitation in pre- 
ferring the principle of the Army of Reserve 
bill.. The success of thé measure was at 
best but contingent, «It would) avail-but 


little, umless peace were concluded within 


5 years at farthest. With what probability 
such an event could be looked for, he was 
unable to conjecture. _ Now, the whole 
benefit to be expected from its ful- 
lest success was that it would raise 28,000 
men for the line, and thus far increase our 
disposable force; that he confessed to be 
no small advantage, if it could be acquited 
to that extent, which, however, he doubt- 
ed: but, even if it did so far succeed, still 
the advantage was too dearly bought by in- 
juring an establishment of 77,000 men, or 
rather by: unhinging or perhaps destroying 
that constitutional force altogether—and 
to answer what end? to increase our de- 
fensive force? and was not the militia a 
main portion of our defensive force ? 
and would not the present bill tend tu 
frustrate all the hopes that cauld reasonably 
be reposed in that body, an excellent body 
of men .as it now stood? but what might 
it. become when 28,000 of its best disciplin- 
edmen were suddenly withdrawn from it? 
He must protest most seriously andsolemn- 
ly against the adoption of such a measure. 

Lord Hawkesbury acknowledged having 
said that it was matter of deliberation with 
ministers, which of the two measures they 
should prefer, and the present was not re- 
solved upon without full conviction of its 
being preferablé under all the circumstances 
of our situation. It was allowed by the 
noble viscount, that the bill might in a 
great measure, if uot fully, accomplish its 
object, but that still its benefit was contin- 
gent. Granted. But what was the wish 
of government? Was it not to meet the 
pressure and diminish the evil of the pre- 
sent moment; and how? by increasing 
our defensive and disposable force. This, 
then, would be, in some degree, accom- 
plished, even in the view of the noble vis- 
count: and so far then it would succeed. 
But he had little or no doubt of its com- 
plete success, and then our military means 
would have received a very great increase 
indeed. For those who well understood 
the condition of a soldier, and of a dis- 
posable force, would readily acknowledge 
that by such an addition to itas that of 
26,000 men, not only was our defensive 
force considerably increased, but also con- 
siderably strengthened, which was a dis- 
tinction not-to be overlooked. 
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The Lord Chancellor did not think that 
his habits authorized ‘him to aspire to great 
military knowledge; but, he would, how. 
ever, ‘venture to concur with the noble vis- 
count’ (Sidmouth) °in giving the most am- 
ple praise in favourof the Army of Reserve 
act. At the time it was brought forward, 
that act had most certainly his concurrence, 
and even now he did not»hesitate to say, 
that it was one of the most able’ military 
plans that’ had ever been produced in this 
country; but while he made that acknow- 
ledgement, he must also observe, that 
there was room to think otherwise of that 
measure at present. It was not so well 
adapted now to the crisis of affairs, and it 
should be remembered, that the effects 
which at first it might have produced must 
now be considerably ‘altered, not only by 
the change of the actual circumstances of 
the country, but by the operation of the 
other different measures that hadsince been 
introduced. 

Lord Mulgrave thought the noble vis- 
count had laid too much stress upon a dis- 
tinction between a disposable and defen- 
sive force: No doubt, a disposable force 
was also a defensive one ; but from every 
kind of defensive force, the same services, 
the sathe resources, could not, under all 
the circumstances that might call for these 
services, be reasonably expected. He was, 
however, of opinion, that at a moment 
like the present, there was no room to he- 
sitate between the two plans. 

Lord Sidmouth in explanation, again in- 
sisted that the principle he laid down was, 
that the advantages gained by the bill 
would be more than counterbalanced by 
the inconveniences that must arise.—The 
bill was then read a third time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, August 13. 
[Dispute with America.} Earl Stan- 
hope rose to make the motion of which he 
had given notice, respecting # resolution 
that all independent nations should be 
‘treated upon the principle of perfect equa- 
lity and complete reciprocity. In propo- 
sing this resoltion to the house, he had not 
merely in his eye the circumstances in 
which we now stood with regard te Ame- 
rica; the principle to which he alluded 
should, in Lis opinion, be extended to all 
states and nations indiscriminately. He 
could not help noticing the absence of mi- 
nisters on this occasion ; but he had already 
occasion to observe that they seemed 





anxious to avoid all discussion on this to. 
pic. He would not say that their conduct 
was not prudent; but; whatever it might 
be, he felt it incumbent on him to express 
his sentiments, when the voice of an im 
perious duty called upon him to express 
them. He must, therefore, most earnest 
ly deprecate a rupture with America, and 
the house would, no doubt, unite with 
him in deprecating that calamity, when 
they duly considered the many difficulties 
and dangers with which we were already 
beset, They must recollect that in times 
of scarcity our principal relief was derived, 
first from Poland, next from America, 
Poland was now shut against us by the in 
fluence ofthe enemy; would we also shut 
against ourselves the ports of America by 
our own folly ?. Whence were we to derive 
materials and stores for our naval arsenal, 
ifthe north of Europe and North America 
were to refuse us these supplies? Where 
was the greatness and security of England, 
when our navy, the source of our pride, 
the source of our strength and wealth, was 
gone? These were serious considerations, 
He should now only ‘remark, that as all 
individuals, whether high or low, poor or 
rich, were the same in the eye of God, 9 
nations, whether powerful or weak, whe 
ther opulent or poor, should be the same 
in the contemplation of the law of nations, 
This was the principle upon which his mo 
tion rested, and upon which he grounded 
the resolution he had now to move. The 
noble lord then concluded with moving, 
“‘ that it be resolved, that the principle 
upon which we should act towards indepen 
dent nations at peace with the British go- 
vernment, should be a principle of perfect 
equality and complete reciprocity.” 

The Lord Chancellor could not but com 
mend the serious manner in which the ne 
ble earl béd expressed himself on topics of 
such importance. As however, no auther 
tic documents were before the house, 0 
guide an opinion upon matters of such mage 
nitude, he thought it more prudent not 
agitate them under such circumstances. 
noble earl would therefore, he hoped, 
cuse him for moving the previous question 

Earl Stanhope, in explanation, thanked 
the noble and lezrned lord for his kinda 
tention, and observed that what he advair 
ced, not only referred to the present stale 
of America, but to all independent nations, 
at all times, when at peace with us, 

Earl Morton objected to the motion, ® 
tending to legislate, uponabstract principles. 
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which was contrary to the spirit and the prac- 
tice of parliament.—The question was then 
pot, and the, previous question was carried 
without a division, 
pS ————_—_._ - J 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, August 13. 

[State or Irevanv.] Mr. Sheridan 
rose to make his promised motion, and 
spoke in substance as follows: I rise, 
sir, under some degree of apprehension 
that, from the lateness of the hour, and 
the quantity of less important business 


_ which the house has already gonetbrough, I 


may be felt to trespass on your attention: 
but it was, I assure you, not less my in- 
tention this night, than it was on Monday, 
to address you at a much earlier hour of 
the evening, had other business permitted. 
Tle lateness, of the hour on Monday was, 
indeed, one of the causes which induced 
me to postpone my motion until this even- 
ing; and I.cannot but regret that on this, 
the last day, nay almost the last hour of 
the sessions, it should become necessary 
for me to arrest your attention ; because I 
know that at such a time to delay your 
sitting cannot be agreeable to your feelings 
or to your habits. 1 am aware that it 
must have somewhat of an ungracious ap- 
pearance to postpone your separation at 
such a season; and, believe me, [ am as 
willing to enjoy the benefits of that separa- 
lion as any one among you; but I am 
too strongly impelled by a call of imperious 
duty toyield to any desire ofaccommodation. 
The necessity which gave rise to that call, 
was not created by me—nor was the post- 
ponement of the proposition I am about to 
submit, from Monday to this late period, 
by any means my fault, The propriety of 
adopting it, is to my conviction rendered 
perfectly obvious by the circumstances of 
the two bills which you have recently pas- 
sed with regard to Ireland. When you 
have determined to suspend the constitu- 
tion and laws of Ireland, is it'not reason- 
able to propose to you some enquiry into 
the causes alleged for such suspension, 
and how far such causes are removable—is 
itnot wise, when you are.sending such acts 
to Ireland, to consmunicate at thé same 
time some assurances of your fesolution to 
take the state of that country into your con- 
sideration? I am confident that such con- 
duct would be at once consistent with po- 
licy and humanity, and that.much of the 
apprehension and irritation which acts of 
Parliament may be naturally expected to 
Vou. 1X. 
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|produce, would be mitigated if accompa. 
nied by the adoption of a motion of the na- 
ture of that which I hold in my band.— 
With regatd to the intentions entertained 
by the last administration, to propose two 
acts similar to those I allude to, or to the 
character of the persons to whom the execu ' 
tion of the extradrdinary powers which 
these acts confer might be intrusted, by 
either the late or the present governments, ’ 
it is my intention to say very little indeeds 
Because I do not wish to touch upon any 
topic of irritation, I will not enter much 
into comparisons. My hope and desire is, 
to obtain an unanimous assent to the mo- 
tion, as unanimity is necessary to give it 
complete eflect. I shall abstain cautiously 
from any thing that resembles invidious 
distinction. I know that to no set of men 
could power have been more saiely confi- 
ded than to the members of the late’ admi- 
nistration. 1am sure that in the hands of 
none would power have been less liable to 
abuse; and whatever my disinelination to 
comparison may be; to them cannot be 
denied this just distinction; that’ power 
might have been granted to them with the 
less reluctance, as they manifested a-dispo- 
sition to accompany its existence by every 
means of concession and conciliation. 
When I reflect in whom fhe power of these 
acts was to have been invested in Ireland— 
when I consider that it was to have been 
exercised by the dake of Bedford, whowas 
not likely to call it into action; unless the 
necessity was irresistible, and who was in 
no case likely to abuse it; I must feel that 
he was peculiarly entitled to confidence. 
The character of that nobleman formed a 
guarantee against the apprehension of abu- 
sed authority. But J have a great respect 
for his successor also (the duke of Rich- 
mond), I know that nobleman well enough, 
to be certain that he has no disposition to 
cruelty—tbat he has no malignant passion 
to gratify, and that he is above being affect- 
ed by that gloomy suspicion, or party ran- 
cour, which might unnecessarily call fo: the 
execution, and materially embitter the 
operation of such power as these acts or~ 
dain. I have no doubt that this nobleman 
will follow the wise example—will be actus 
ated by the same liberal principles which 
served to render his illustrious predecessor 
so much the object of panegyric and attach~ 
ments. I should not, therefore, be very 
materially influenced. as to a comparison 
of. persons in power, as to my opinion 
the very unconstitutional powers which 
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characterize these bills. Iam adverse 
to the principle of suck measures, and 
could never be persuaded to accede to 
them, unless the necessity were strong and 
glaring indeed.—Upon Monday last I had 
an opportunity.of shewing my motion to se- 
veral gentlemen on both sides of the house, 
and had the satisfaction of observing a ge- 
neral disposition to concur in its principle 
and object. But some gentlemen expres: 
sing a wish for time to consider its struc- 
ture and tendency, I-was therefore for 
postponing the motion until this day, in- 
fluenced by the request of those who re- 
quired such time, in the hope that consi- 
deration would serve to remove their doubts 
and secure their support. In this opinion 
at least, I acquiesced in the proposed 
delay, hoping that the effect of it would be 
to produce theproposition perhaps of some 
remedy for any defect in the motion, and 
that delay and deliberation must determine 
every man in favour of its main object. 
Retaining still a little of that hope and 
opinion, I do not think it necessary to take 
up much of your time, by entering into 
a detail of the reasons which have induced 
me to bring forward the motion, and which 
should urge you to adoptit. Indeed, | 
cannot conceive a ground upon which the 
rejection of such amotion can be justified, 
and I am not bound to conjure up ob- 
jections. or anticipate arguments, upob 
the strength of which no reasoning man can 
rely. It is impossible that any thinking 
man should seriously insist upon as an ob- 
jection to my motion, that which I have 
heard on other occasions, namely, that 
danger was tu be apprehended from the dis- 
cussion of such affairs in this house > that 
it is a topic which ought to, be touched 
as little and as seldom as possible. But 
I deprecate such a ground of opposition, 
as full of error and mischief. For, as- 
suredly, until we get completely rid of the 
folly and fallacy of such an objection, it 
will be quite impossible for us to apply a 
remedy to the disorders of that country, 
and for this obvious reason, that we can- 
not know the nature ef those disorders. 
What! that we should go on legislating for 
Ireland. in the dark—that we should reject 
light and information upon a subject to 
which we are called upon to apply the law 
—and that law too most penal aud severe 
in its character !—When I hear the minis- 
ters. of the crown declaring without shame, 
that they know nothing of the state of Ire- 
lugad—when I hear the same declaration 
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from the law-officers, when, in fact, no 


man can speak decisively upon the subject, 
is it possible, I would ask, to devise g 
stronger argument than such declared ig. 
norance suggests, to urge the united par. 
liament to an investigation of this impor. 
tant question? It is not consistent with 
even the decent appearance of respect for 
the rights, interests, and liberties of the 
people of Ireland to legislate for that coun. 
try in such total ignorance, or at least 
such inconsistent contradictory information 
as we have before us. We have heard one 
set of gentlemen assert that Ireland is pers 
fectly tranquil, loyal, and united ; and this 
assertion is corroborated by the authorit 

of anoble lord (Hawkesbury) in another 
place; and with such authority before us, 
is it right that the constitution of Ireland 
should be suspended? But, farther, in 
support of the allegation that Ireland is un. 
disturbed, and requires not such an act, 
I find that in a very populous county, 
where disaffection was supposed to exist, J 
mean Tipperary, judge Fox at the late ase 
sizes congratulated the people upon the 
state of the calendar, upon the acknowe 
ledged tranquillity of the district, and upon 
the general good order of the county. I 
find that nota single charge of disloyalty, 
sedition, or treason, was to be seen on the 
calendar throughout the county. I find at 
Kilkenny the public resolutions of the ‘ 
Grand Jury testifying, not only the peace 
able disposition of the county, but a genes 
ral and cordial harmony between Pio 
testants and Catholics, with a strong de- 
claration from a body of the former imfa- 
vour of the claims of the latter. All thesg 
testimonies appear on the one side; on 
the other, to be sure, we have a very high 
authority—an authority certainly of the 
highest character in my estimation, I mean 
the member for Dublin (Mr, Grattan); 
I hold bis authority high, because | respect, 
not only histalents and information,but bis 
integrity ; and I feel towards him as warm 
ly as any resident of Ireland, the gratitode 
to which he is so emivently entitled, for 
obligations he has rendered to my country, 
Ministers, I perceive, are willing to ground 
their proceedings upon the authority. of my 
right hon. friend. Under his great-name, 
they would shelter the creation of enormous 
powers, for which there tnay be no neces 
sity. At allevents, with the informatws 
I have received both from. publi¢ and pre 
vate sources, I must contend that nome 
cessity appears. Why, then, should we 
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pot enquire? My object is to awaken the 
house to what I conceive, with deference, 
to be. a just sense of its duty—to procure 
from it a pledge that an enquiry will be in- 
stituted, and thus to hold out to the people 
of Ireland some prospect of redress—some 
assurance of the friendly disposition of the 
legislature. That enquiry is necessary, no 
man can deny; and without full informa- 
tion, I must say, that it is not becoming in 
us to take such serious measures with re- 
gard to Ireland. We have, in fact, been 
legislating for that country upon hearsay 
authority alone, and mark, with much more 
of hearsay authority against, than for the 
course you baye pursued. ll this, too, 
while you have had the means of ample en- 
quiry within your reach. Upon what grounds 
then, do you shrink from that enquiry? It 
is preposterous to pretend that you fly 
from it because you apprehend danger from 
discussing the affairs of that country. The 
fact is, that no topic requires or deserves 
more of your discussion or investigation. 
So far from avoiding knowledge upon such 
asubject, it is highly culpable not to seek 
it. I profess myself as much in want of 
knowledge as other persons, and I take some 
blame to myself on that account; but I shall 
endeavour by all the means in my power 
to obtain information, and it is with a view 
toremove my own defect upon this head, 
as well as the defects of others, that I 
wish for enquiry. I wish for enquiry, be- 
cause it is essential, ag well in respect to 
our own character as in justice to the peo- 
ple of Ireland. Jt is our duty to enquire 
upon such an occasion, and we should not 
shrink from that duty through any objec- 
tion to the trouble that might attend it, or 
through any idle fear of danger; but least 
of all through a timid apprehension of the 
truth.— With regard to the motives which 
-have urged me to stand forward upon this 
occasion, I have been prompted to it by 
duty and by feeling. My object, to serve 
the cause of justice and my country, with- 
out exciting any passion or flattering any 
prejudice. I hope I may take credit for 
being as little inclined as any man to the 
use of inflammatory language—as little 
disposed to promote sedition, or mutiny, 
or disaffection. For this I think | am en- 
titled to take credit. There is not, per- 
» 2man more strongly convinced than 
im that the very existence of the two is- 
depends upon the continuance of 
‘Aheirconnexion. I am quite assured, that 
if there be any party in Ireland of any de- 
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nomination, which would adyocate an op- 
posite principle, that party is decidedly 
hostile to the interests of that country— 
and should call forth the vigilance and vi- 
gourofthelaw. But I must say, that all 
appearances are against the belief of any 
such disaffection, much less of organized 
treason. Indeed, if I could imagine an ob- 
server totally free from prejudice upon the 
subject, his inference would, 1 am persua- 
ded, be of quite an opposite tendency. IfI 
could imagine a foreigner well disposed to 
Great Britain—if I could believe such a 
foreigner to exist, I am satisfied he would 
be forward to rather congratulate Great 
Britain upon the present state of Ireland. 
There are four symptoms of loyalty and 
attachment to Great Britain visible in Ire- 
land, which would naturally attract the 
attention of this foreigner. Having heard 
that the duke of Bedford was applied to by 
some rash individuals to proclaim a courity, 
at the time of the insurrection of the Thresh- 
ers, that noble duke rejected the ap- 
plication, and trusting to the ordinary ope- 
ration of the law, put down the insurrec- 
tion; the foreigner would, in the first in- 
stance, consider this a very good symptom 
of the disposition ofIreland. Well, in the 
second place, he would be told that there 
had been no disturbances whatever in that 
country since the duke of Bedford had put 
down the insurrection alluded to, and that 
the disposition of the people had been par- 
ticularly proved by the rejection of the 
Catholic bill. -A short description of the 
nature of that measure would readily satisfy 
his mind that the laying it aside, after it 
was promised, was very likely to have an 
irritating effect in Ireland. But instead of 
irritation he would witness the most perfect 
good order, although all the ingredients of 
insurrection were flung among the people, 
wrapped up in a proclamation for dissolving 
parliament. The third -object of the fo- 
reigner’s attention would be judge Fox’s 
address of congratulation to the people of 
‘Tipperary, upon the peaceful state of the 
county ; together with that judge’s expres- 
sion of surprise that it should be otherwise 
described by any person; and the fourth 
symptom would, more than all, satisfy his 
mind that no apprehension whatever could 
be’entertained of disorders or insurrection 
in‘Treland, For he would see the army 
takeu away—he would see that formidable 
body, the German legion, which was sem 
to Ireland to saye it from sedition, em- 
barked for the continent. Now, “if- thi 
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foreigner were to state these sentiments to 
the minister, and express his surprise that 
any suspicion could any where be enter- 
tained of the loyalty and tranquillity of the 
people of Ireland, what would the right 
hon. gentleman say to him? Perhaps the 
Tight hon, gent. would tell him that the 
duke of Bedford acted injudiciously ‘in re- 
fusing to proclaim a county under martial 
law, and restoring the peace by means of 
the common law of the land—that the cir- 
cumstances of Ireland being understood for 
fome time back, was mere matter of acci- 
dent; that judge Fox knew nothing at all 
about the state of the country. But, would 
not the foreigner be apt to ask, why, if 
Jreland were in such a state of disaffection, 
should the military force be taken away 
from it, and two oppressive and arbitrary 
bills sent there, still more to irritate that 
disaffection? Perhaps the right hon. gent. 
mitht say, that he relied more upon these 
bills for preserving Ireland, than he did 
upona military force; that when he march- 
ed out an arniy, he would march in an act 
of parliament; that when he withdrew a 
legion, he would substitute a law. But 
above all, what was‘the foreigner likely to 
say to the right bon. gent. whea he found 
that, while every eudeavour was using to 
arm the English, the Irish were disarming ? 
With such a remarkable contrast before him, 
would not the foreiguer—would not-any 
‘man interested for Great Britain, or pos- 
sessing common sense, be disposed, par- 
ticularly at a crisis when the invasion of a 
powerful enemy was to be apprehended, to 
put this plain question to the minister? If 
you take away tlie arms of the Irish, what 
are they to fight with? And if you take 
away their constitution, what are they to 
fight for ?—It bas been said, that there ex- 
ists a French party in Ireland; but when 
was it that sucha party did not exist: in 
thatcountry? Since the days of Elizabeth, 
from the yery commencement of those foul 
and tyranpical measures which originated 
in national jealousy, political prejudice, or 
.Yeligious dissentiopn, but particularly the 
latter, which droye Catholics of high spirit 
from their native country, numbers of such 
exiles found an asylyny’ in France, and 
hence a correspondence between them and 
their relations in Ireland, which naturally 
led to the. creation of a Prench party. in 
Treland, and an Irish party in »Frauce, 
But the existence of such a party cannot 
for a moment be insisted upon ‘as a justifi- 
catipn for the oppressive laws it was quoted 


tosupport. For what policy could be more 
mischievous and inhuman,’ than a perseye. 
rance in the same* persecuting measurés 
which originally created that party? Let 
the state of Ireland be enquired into—let 
persecution and injustice be put an end to, 
and the French party would soon cease to 
exist. But, [ cannot admit the danger of 
such a party iva political point of view, 
The correspondence of family connections 
may exist altogether independent of na- 
tional attachments and prejudices, and per. 
haps this talked-of French party may con. 
sist solely of mere family connection, abs. 
tracted from all political views. At all 
events, there is no evidence upon the sub- 
ject to direct the judgment of this house, 
There is, I must observe, a principle con- 
tained in the argument which the alleged 
existence of this party was adduced to sup. 
port, that bears a most fearful character 
for Ireland indeed. ‘For the Irish exiles 
having found ap asylum in America,’ in 
Denmark, and other states, it would fol- 
low from the use made of this principle, that 
whenever Great Britain should be at war 
with either of these states, Ireland would 
be liable to have her constitution suspended, 
there being to be found an American anda 
Danish party in Ireland, as well as a French, 
and all arising from the same cause ; whieh 
cause it is the tendency of the bills I have 
objected to to continue and increase.—The 
cause of emigration and exile from Ireland 
has been considerably diminished under 
the auspices of our present most gracious 
sovereign ; but still a great deal remains to 
be done to reconcile to their country the 
great body of the Irish. What has been 
done was no doubt calculated to do much 
good, but yet it is to be recollected, that 
there is a great deal in the manner of 
doing athing. ‘There is such a case-as con 
ferring a favour without obtaining any ae. 
knowledgment—of rendering a service with 
out exciting any gratitude—and such a case 
may be as making concessicns when itis 
too late. I recommend these consider 
tions to the reflection of ministers, When 
they and others complain of the discontents 
of the Irish, they never appear to consider 
the cause. When they express their sul 
prise that the Irish are uot contented, while, 
according to their observation, that people 
have so: much reason ‘to be happy, they 
betray a total ignorance of thei? actual ar 
cumstances, ‘The fact is, that the tyramly 
| practised upon the Irish has been through 
Out unremitting. There has been # 
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change but in the manner of inflicting it. 
They have had nothing but variety in op- 
pression, extending to all ranks and de- 

of acertain description of the people. 
ff you would knaw what this varied oppres- 
sion consisted in, I refer you to the penal 
statutes you have repealed, and to some of 
those which still exist. There you willsee 
the high and the law equally subjected to 
the lash of persecution; and still some af- 
fect to be astonished at the discontents of 
theIrish! But, with all my reluctance to 
jatroduce any thing ludicrous upon so se- 
rious an occasion, I caynot help referring 
toa little story which those very astonished 
persons call to my mind. It was with re- 
spect to an Irish drummer, who was em- 
ployed to inflict punishment upon a soldier, 
While he was flogging the soldier, the poor 
dellow, writhing with pain, intreated him 
to change his mode of lashing him. Some- 
times he called to him to strike a little 
higher, and sometimes a little lower. The 
druminer endeavoured to accommodate 
him as far as it wasin his power ; but find- 
ing it to no purpose, at last cried out, 
“ Upon my canscience, you are a discon- 
tented fellow, for whether I strike high or 
low, there is no such thing as pleasing you.” 


This is precisely the case with respect to 


Ireland. Notwithstanding the infinite va- 
riety of oppression exercised against them, 
there are stil] a number of them who are so 
unreasonable as to be discontented.—As to 
the conduct which ought to be pursued with 
respect to Ireland, do not let it be imagined 
that [ should uot desire to have a strong 
armed force in thatcountry. I would have 
such a force stationed there, muchas I rely 
on the loyalty of the people. But this 
force should be the protectors and adyo- 
cates of the people: it should not, be 
placed there to act as executioners, but as 
a guard of honour upon the’ constitution, 
‘the liberty and the property of the people. 
I do:not wish to have the fate of Ireland 
entrusted to an inadequate force, parti- 
_ tularly ata period when no one can tell the 
hour at which the enemy may arrive, I 
wish to have such a force in Ireland, as 
well as in every other quarter of the empire, 
as should assure our foreign enemy of the 
impossibility of success; and at the same 
lime serve to. discourage the operations of 
domestic enemies, by convincing them that 
itis in vdin to hope—that his prospects 
-and_calculations were vain, With this 
‘View and object,, I would have a large army 
“in Ireland ; and such an army would serve 
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still more to render the bills I have refer- 
red to, quite unnecessary. Because, if in- 
vasion or rebellion should take place, the 
peace of the country wonld be vested ig 
the army. For it is a prerogative of the 
crown in such cases, to put the country 
under martial law,: and in such cases only 
can martial law be necessary, particularly 
if you keep a large force in the country. 
The prerogative of the crown, then, ‘is fully 
competent.to meet any real danger, withe 
out these bills, which are in fact nothing 
but martial law in masquerade.—As to the 
plan of arming the people at large, which, 
it seems, is not to be extended to Ireland 
although the: principle is so perfectly 
congenial with the spirit of the British corf- 
stitution—tfor it is a part of the king’s pre- 
rogative to compel the peopie to arm in case 
of invasion or rebellion, I contend that 
the policy of disarming the Irish is bad, 
evev for the purpose that measure proles- 
ses to have in view. For a people that are 
armed are in general, or almost always, 
more peaceable and less discontented than 
those who are left defenceless and dis~ 
armed. If the king should, under bis prero- 
gative, call out the people of Ireland, or the 
sheriff were to summon the posse comita- 
tis, in what state, I would ask, are that 
people likely to be found after the opera- 
tion of those acts of parliament? It is, 
however, pretended. that these acts are only 
to continue for a certain time; that they 
only involve a suspension of the constitu 
tion, in which the people have a reversion- 
ary interest. But Ido not know when the 
suspension is to cease. It beganin 1795, 
and since then it has continued without 
interruption, and the lease has just been 
renewed for three years longer... I am of 
opinion that a people who can submitso 
long to such a measure must be tolerably 
well prepared for slavery. Indeed, it 
cannot be difficult to reconcile them ,to 
the loss of freedom. In renewing the loan 
to government of the Irish constitation, I 
remember that ministers would, not  at- 
tend to the advice of my right hon, friend 
(Mr. Grattan) as to the: duration.of the 
lease:. .No; where his authority. suited 
their view, they adopted it and took shelter 
under it, but where that authority was 
against them, they rejected it. Butthe right 
bon. the chancellor of the exchequer has pro- 
mised that the constitution shall be restored 
to Ireland ; Ishould like tosee-a receiptand 
promise of returm fora free constitution, 
from the handof the right hon. gent. I dare 
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say, as heis alawyer, a financier, and a states- 
man, it would be a curious production, 
Tunning, perhaps, in these terms—“ Where- 
as it has been deemed expedient for the; 
peace and good of Ireland, for good and 
valuable considerations, to take the consti- 
tution of that country into the keeping of 
the crown: Ion the part of the crown do 
promise and declare that it shall be re- 
turned when it is deemed expedient.” But 
Suppose a project formed to withhold this 
constitution altogether—suppose it were 
resolved to establish absolute despotism, 
such as would justify the resistance of a 
free people—how is that resistance to be 
fiiade after the arms of the people have 
been. taken away?—What ministers ulti- 
‘fiately mean to do with respect to Ireland, 
tis really difficult to divine. They promise, 
to be sure, to restore the constitution, and 
tédo many other things; but the people of 
Treland know by whom the promise is 
iiade. They remember those who pro- 
-tiiseéd'so much at the time of the Union, 
and riever kept their word in any one 
point—Ne, not one. Indeed, their con- 
ditct towards Ireland in this respect, pats 
me in' mind of the promises made to 
children. Tlie parent presents a favour to 
the view of the child; but declines to give 
it. No, no, the child would spoil it, and 
the parent keeps it for fear he should. 
Thus precisely are the people of Ireland 
trifled with as to promises; and thusare those 
protiises fulfilled. How have they acted 
‘tipon the subject of the Catholic question ? 
T am not now going into the discussion of 
that question ; but was not the grant of 
that measute held out as one of the first 
consequences of the Union? Such was to 
“Be collected from the words of several of 
the principal advocates of that measure, 
and, among others, even Dr. Duigenan. 
Mr. Pitt and the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
held out a hope, upon their retirement 
from office in 1801, that their return to 
office might be deemed the signal for Ca- 
thohe emancipation. But yet they re- 
turned to office, aud uo ¢uch grat was 
proposed. Were not the frequent disap- 
pointments of the Catholic body—their 
hopes defetred—one of the principal causes 
6f the Irish discontents ?—Here Mr. Sheri- 
@ai entered -into a review of the conduct 
of ‘the several members of the presert ca- 
‘binet with respect to the catholic question, 
‘aid contrasted those who foruserly promi- 
#ed so much to the Catholics: with those 
who had Jately endeavoured to put an 
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eternal bar to their hopes, and had raised 
the abominable yell of “ No Popery? 
Therg were some: of the latter who w 

no doubt, actuated by conscientious ny, 
‘tives. He was most sincerely disposed to 
do credit to the -motives of his majesty, 
and had no doubt he was agtuated by the 
purest dictates of conscience. In his ho, 
nourable.mind he was confident there exis, 
ed as much abhosrence of the authors of any 
cry which could disunite and distract his 
subjectsas any man in the nation could feel, 
He had no hesitation in sayiug, that those 
men who would raise any thing like eter. 
nal obstacles to the views of the Catholics, 
must act disagreeably to him whose scrus 
ples upon the subject might be removed by 
time and consideration. ‘The right hon, 
gent. concluded this part of the subject by 
referring tothe conduct of the last adminis. 
tration, whose promptitude in dropping 


the bill respecting th¢ Catholics he appro-. 


ved, perhaps much more than he did of 
their original introduction of it.—I think, 
said Mr. S., they began at the wrong end, 
They should have commenced the measure 
of redress in Ireland at the cottage, instead 
of atthe park and the mansion. To have 
gone first to the higher orders of the Catho, 
lics—to have sought to make them judges, 
and peers and commoners—I do not know 
that such a proceeding, had it taken place, 
would not rather have served to aggra 
vate discontent, as it might have been com 
strued into a design to divide the interests 
of the Catholics. Sure I am, that witha 
view to serve or to couciliate the Catholic 
population, I mean the poor, the peasantry, 
is effect would be nothing ; indeed it would 
be quite a mockery. It would be like 
dressing or decorating the top-masts ofa 
ship when there were 10 feet water in the 
hold, or putting a laced hat on a man who 
had nota shoe-to his foot. The placeto 
set out with in Ireland for the relief of the 
people, is the cottage. The distressed 
state of the peusantry must be first com 
sidered, and above all, the tithes. I should 


| hope that every man of good sense and sound 


heart would be forward to devote some 
part of his attention to this important 
question. A great deal of information 
with respect to the state of the Irish peasam 
try, and the best means of relieving them, 
may be collected from private sources. f 
have had many communications onthe 
subject, and 1 have Jooked into several a 
jluable books and pamphlets respecting the 
hrish peasantry, but have been. particularly 
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interested by Mr. Bell’s treatise upon them. 
It would not require much reading after 
this book to make gentlémen fully ac- 
quainted with the state, habits and cha- 
racter of these poor peasantty, whose suf- 
ferings have so long and forcibly appealed 
to the humanity and justice of the legisla- 
tote. I have heard it said, and J have al- 
ways been shocked at the assertion, that 
the Irish peasantry might be comfortable 
ifthey would, if they chose to be indus- 
trious; and that it isidle to attempt any 
improvement of their condition. It is 
abominable to hear blame laid on Provi- 
dence instead of laying iton man. Can 
ay set of nien, I would ask, be found who 
manifest so much of the qualities of which 
thesé cruel calumniators would deprive 
them; as the Irish peasantry? But they are 
duly calumniated by those men who would 
degrade them below the level of the homan 
creation, in order to palliate their own in- 
humanity towards them. We were told in 
England, that the unhappy Africans were in- 
sensible to the ordinary feelings of humanity, 
in order to render us indifferent to their 
sufferings, and to the custom of the slave 
trade. On similar motives the character 
of the Irish peasantry is so feully misre- 
presentéd by some men in this coentry and 
in Ireland also. But what palpable evi- 
dence do the Irish peasants, wherever you 
meet them, afford of the falsehood of their 
slanderers. Can any men exhibit more of 
enterprise than those peasants, in coming 
to this country in search of employment, 
or more of affection for country and 
family, in returning hotme with the pit- 
tances they earn here? Is it not manifest 
toevery one of you; that the charge of in- 
disposition to industry cannot apply to 
those poor men, who, in fact, do all the 
hard work of this metropolis ? When, then, 
the Irish exhibit such a characteér in this 
country, it is impossible that such a dif 
ference at homie as sonie gentlemen assert 
to exist, can proceed from any other than 
gross ‘misrule. If I were proposing this 
enquiry in time of profound peace, 1 
should expect your acquiescence in it. 
But in the difficulties which now surround 
the country, the claim is, in my mind, irre- 
sistible. -I know it has been long the hack- 
fied cant, that such and such is the most 
perilous period the country has ever known, 
Bot without any such cant—without any 
exaggeration whatever, I defy any man to 
slew me a period in our history 80 full of 
peril; and where shall we look for aid? 1 
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am sick of continental alliances, of hearing 
about your magnanimous emperor Alex- 
ander, and all the rest of them: When, 
however, I look at the Gonduct of that so- 
vereign, triumphing at Petersburgh upon 
acquisitions of territory plundered from 
Pressia, her allv, to whom, were he 
really magnanimous, he ought rather to 
have given territory, | cannot endure the 
idea of turning to the continent for any 
thing to confide in for our existence. When 
I look at France, not as Mr. Burke de- 
scribed it, ‘a blank in the map of Eu- 
rope ;’ bat when F see nothing almost but 
France—when I look to the state of the 
East Indies, and to that of the West also 
—I find, indeed, that on Monday you 
pledged yourselves to enquire into the state 
of property in those islands, and very pro~ 
perly too; but when you thus. pledge 
yourselves to enquire as to the property of 
the West-India planters, is it too much 
for me to propose a pledge that you will 
take into your consideration not the pro- 
perty of the Irish, but their allegiance; liber- 
ty, and right—when I look at America, 
but in mentioning that country I should be 
sorry if understood at all to speak in terms 
ilt calculated to encourage a disposition to 
surrender that privilege which we cannot 
surrender, withovt abandoning power and 
importance—when I have’ thus reviewed 
the state of our colonies, connections, and 
allies, and find the appearante so gloomy, 
is it unreasonable that I shculd ask you to 
look at your statute book, and to study 
the means of conciliating the alliance of 
your own subjects? While such menacing 
danger hangs over us; I cannot without 
serious pain reflect upon the manner it 
which you employ yourselves—one party 
charging the other, and vicé tersd—“you 
did that job”"—*No, but you did worse,” 
—'* My plan raised more retruits than 
your’s”—-“* No, but it did not.” As if mem 
were recruiting for a wager, and the ouly 
object of debate was to criminate each 
other. I cannot patiently think of .such 
petty squabbles; while Buowaparté is grasp- 
ing the nations—while he is surrounding 
France, not with that iron frontier, for 
which the wish and childish ambition of 
Louis the 14th was so eager, but with king- 
doms of his own creation—securing the 
gratitude of higher mindsas the hostage, and 
the fears of others as-pledges for his safety. 
His are no ordinary fortifications. His 
Martello towers are his alliescrowns and 
isceptres are the pallisadees of his entrench>. 
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ments, and kings are his centinels.—In 
such. a state of the world then, and with 
such ‘an enemy, viewing this country as 
the almost remaining.object of his ambition 
to destroy—surely the policy of looking to 
all the means of strengthening yourselves 
is too obvious to require comment. Let 
me then exhort you to consider the means 
of rendering that country really service- 
able to you. I have heard of subsidies. 
Your subsidies to Prussia were consider- 
able in amount, and yet quite unproduc« 
tive in effect. Why don’t you subsidize 
Ireland? And all the subsidies I ask for 
her is your confidence, affection and justice 
to her people. These, I call on you to grant 
before it be too late. If you refuse to see 
the danger that menaces, and will not 
consider in due time ahout the means 
which I propose to.you for providing against 
it, itisa bad symptom. The first character 
of courage is to look at danger with a 
dauntless eye, and the next to combat it 
with a dauntless heart. If with this reso- 
lution we front our dangers, history will 
do justice to our feelings and character, 
whatever may be the exertions or the suc- 
cess of the formidable tyrant who would 
destroy us, or of those who succeed to bis 
power and his views, ‘The honest historian 
will] not fail to yield a just tribute to our 
reputation. It faithful to ourselves, il 
tnited, we shall in these two litile islands, 
to which, as to analtar, freedom has flown 
for refuge, be able to fight with all the 
valorous fury of men defending a vio- 
lated sanctuary.—The right bon. gent, then 
concluded with moving “ That this house 
** will immediately, on the meeting of 
** the ensuing session of parliament, pro- 
** ceed to take into their most serious and 
“ solemn consideration, the State aud 
* Condition of Ireland, in the anxious 
*« hope, that such measures and remedies 
“ may be safely adopted, in regard to the 
* discontents alleged to exist in that 
“ country, as may render unnecessary the 
«* continuance of those provisions which 
“ the legislature of the united kingdom has 
* deemed it expedient reluctantly to adopt 
“ at the close of the present session, and 
s¢ the permanence of which would be a 
*¢ violation of the rights of the people of 
** Ireland, and a subversion of the spirit 
“ and practice of our free constitution,” 
—After he had read his motion, the right 
hon. gent. expressed his readiness to ac- 
quiesce in avy amendment which should 
leave its main ebject untouched, It did 
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not matter to him by whom the object was 
taken up. His desire was to have the 
thing done ; aud if any gentleman on any 
side of the house, would follow it up, he 
would be entitled to the gratitude of Ire. 
land, and should have his warmest thanks, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
did not seem to him to be necessary to enter 
into any argument on the subjects touched 
on by the right hon. gent. He begged 
leave, however, before he even troubled 
the house with the few words which he 
should have to offer on the subject of the 
right hon. gent’s. motion, to correct a mis- 
take into which he had fallen. The right 
hon. gent. had said, thatthe military de. 
fence of Ireland had been greatly reduced 
within a short period by the removal of 
troops from that country. Any reduction 
of this kind, however, which had taken 
place, was trifling in the extreme; and 
when he mentioned that there were at this 
moment in Ireland 50,000 men of the re 
gular army and militia alone, independent 
of volunteers, gentlemen, he was cons 
vinced, would agree with him, that -the 
military force in that part of the country 
had not been reduced in any improper de- 
gree. Having rectified this mistake in the 
statement of the right hon. gents, he should 
now offer a few words on the grounds upon 
which he called on. the house to cuncur in 
the present motion. Great part of what 
had fallen from the right bon. gent. on this 
head seemed to him not so much applicable 
to the right hon. gent.’s present purpose; as 
to two bills Jately before the house, and op 
which, as it would seem, the right hon, 
gent., having omitted, or not having seen, 
a favourable opportunity of delivering his 
sentiments, wished still to avail himself of 
that privilege. The harangue of the right 
bon. gent. taking it in this point of view, so 
far from being calculated to produce una- 
nimity, could alone tend to discontent and 
division. When the right hon. gent. stated, 
that the renewal of the bills alluded to fora 
series of years was only to prepare the peo- 
ple for a total extinction of their liberties, 
was that not calculated to irritate rather 
than to reconcile? The measures, too, to 
which the right hon gent. alluded, had only 
lately passed through that house, and had 
been regarded universally as acts of impe 
rious necessity. It was, therefore, rather 
an extravagant expectation in the right hom 
gent. that having so recently declared the 
measures necessary, the house should now, 
with the circumstance fresh in their recok 
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lection, contradict what they had so lately 
enacted. The house had lately discharged 
an important duty to the people on this and 
on the other side of the water: it was extra- 
vagant in the right hon. gent. to hope that 
they should so soon: falsify what they had 
done. ‘That the house would be ready at all 
times to consider every thing that could be 
done for the good of Ireland, there could be 
no doubt; and this being the case, there 
could be no necessity for entering into a 
pledge to that effect. {[t was only for the 
right hon. gent. at any time, to bring for- 
ward any measure which in his judgement 
might be for the good of the united kingdom 
in general, and Ireland in particular, and 
he should be ready to give it every support 
in his power. He denied that the right 
hon. gent. was correct in saying, that ever 
since the union the interests of Ireland had 
been treated with indifference. He knew 
that the house would be eager at all times 
to shew every attention to the state of that 
part of the country without the necessity of 
any pledge on the subject. He should 
therefore forbear from introducing any un- 
profitable discussion on the present oc- 
casion, but should content himself with 
moving the previous question. 

Mr. Grattan began by observing that he 
was glad that the present question had 
excited so great a portion of the public at- 
tention, because it shewed that the people 
of this country were not indifferent to the 
common cause. Ireland was linked to that 
cause, and every thing which related to 
Ireland naturally excited the public in- 
terest. It was the cause, not of Ireland 
only, but of the two islands together ; the 
greatness, that is, the being of this great 
empire, was identified with the cordial co- 
operation of Ireland, and every question 
that related to the one, naturally involved 
the dearest interests of the other. With 
regard to the term of the Insurrection bill, 
he had certainly voted* for the shorter 
period, and he still believed that it would 
have been more wise to confine within 
as narrow limits as possible, the period 
of the suspension of the British coustitu- 
fon. This much he said in confirmation 
of the assertion of his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Sheridan), who had, on that night, 
Té-asserted his claim to the due applause of 
past times, and the disinterested admira- 
tion of impartial posterity. He had fought 
& good fight in the cause of Ireland ; he had 
evinced a statesman’s firmness and a pa- 
fot's love, and his display in the cause of 

You. IX, 
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his native country, was not the less lumi-« 
nous, because a commendable moderation 
served to augment its splendour and invi- 
gorate its force. He (Mr. Grattan) ap- 
proved of that moderation, and approved 
of the sentiment—it was not in the senti-« 
ment he differed from his right hon. friend 
—no, far from it; he heartily coincided 
with him in the sentiment ; it was in the 
application of that sentiment that he had 
the misfortune to differ from him. In the 
first place, he could not agree with his right 
hon. friend, that there were no just grounds 
for the passing of the two bills, the Irish 
Arms bill, and the [rish Insurrection bil, 
which had been enacted by parliament. 
His right hon. friend had said, that there 
was no just ground for passing the Insur- 
rection bill, and yet had not his right hen. 
friend admitted that there was a French 
party in Ireland? Ie did more, he said that 
there had been ever a French party in Ire- 
land. He allowed the justice of that state- 
ment ; but he begged the house, and his right 
hon. friend, to recollect, that there was avery 
great difference between a party that had 
existed, and a party that now existed, and 
not only that, but there was also a great 
difference in the times, and now that Franee 
was become such a gigantic power, and a 
French party existed in Ireland, that 
was alone, in his opinion, a good reasou 
for adopting a strong measure. ‘There 
might be times when the common law of 
the land was by no means sufficient for the 
safety and security of the country; and 
when that was the case, strong measures 
must be resorted to. He did not mean to 
say that the people of Ireland were in ge- 
neral disaflected ; on the contrary, he join- 
ed with his right hon. friend in the belief 
that they were generally loyal and firmly * 
attached to the government of this country. 
It was not, however, sufficient to say that 
particular counties were undisturbed, Mr. 
justice Fox, he had no doubt, was very 
right in what he had said of the counties of 
Tipperary, Wexford, and Kilkenny, but 
there might be discontented parties in other 
quarters, which were sufficient to justify 
the extraordinary powers given by the bills 
lately passed. His right hon. friend had 
stated that the people of Ireland were in a 
state of perfect tranquillity, and that a 
person of the highest authority, in another 
place, had given it as his opinion that the 
Arms bill was unnecessary. That high 
authority might think so, but he could not 
agree with him on that head. The great 
4H 
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object of the Arms bill seemed not to be 
fully understood; it had in view the dis- 
arming, not the great mass of the people, 
but certain portions of them who were re- 
bels, and who went about the country to 
the houses of farmers, and gentlemen who 
were known to have arms, and plundered 
them of the same, to use them for rebel- 
lious purposes, and one of the chief objects 
of the bill was to take from those robbers 
the power of doing that. Anotherobject 
of the act was to prevent compulsory oaths 
from being administered, and other mat- 
ters which tended to promote and diffuse 
insyrrection.. Was it oppression to check 
such a banditti in their career—the career 
that must finally arm them against all law 
and social order? He.did not think it was, 
and he theréfore voted for the enaction of 
the Irish Arms bill. But, it had been his 
crime too, to;vote for the Insurrection act. 
He had done so,and he did not think he ever 
should have cause to regret that vote. It 
did go to suspend the constitution, but its 
operation was confined to a state of rebel« 
lion only; that is, an aweful emergency 
alone was to render its application necessa- 
ry. The remedy was-violent—granted— 
but the evil was deadly. The trial by jury, 
however, was not even in rebellion (o be 
abolished, and the judicium parium was 
justly considered equivalent to any such 
emergency; with all this he was ready to 
admit that the remedy was unconstitutional, 
But at the same time he felt that it was ne- 
cessary. It was no new or sudden remedy ; 
the first insurrection act had originated with 
the late lord Kilwarden, chief judge of the 
king’s bench in Ireland. He had drawn it 
up, and that person was no enemy tothe esta- 
blished laws of bis country, for at bis death 
he had announced his wish that bis murder- 
ers should be brought to justice by the law 
of the land only, and not by any extraordi- 
nary means of intervention. A still grea- 
ter authority had supported the principle of 
the bill, the late lord Yelverton, viscount 
Avenmore, then the chief baron of the ex- 
chequer. 


upon the ground of its urgent necessity, 
He spoke in the Irish house of lords in fa- 
vour of the principle in 1796, in 1797 he 
supported the principle, and in 1798 proved 
that he was not wrong in supporting it. 
But, as to men yet living, they were not 
without authority: -the late attorney-gene- 
ral for Ireland was known enough even in 
that house to be there the authority he was 
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so justly in his own country; he had ap. 
proved of the principle; the solicitor-gee 
neral for Ireland had approved of the prine 
ciple of the bill—a man, perhaps, of the 
first genius in that country, and of a spirit 
of patriotism liberal and enlightened as his 
talents. The present bill had been support: 
ed by them both; and was it so culpable 
in him (Mr. Grattan) to yield to his own 
impulse when sanctioned by such great 
constitutional authority? 
lieved to be necessary, and so rooted was 
his conviction, that he sliould have support 
ed that bill had he been left in a trifling 
minority—nay, continued Mr. Grattan, 
nad I stood alone | should have voted for 
both bills--the state of Ireland justified 
them. Iam not speaking against Ireland, 
but I am advocating the cause of Ireland 
against France. I would put Ireland her- 
self against the distempers that would sap 
her constitution—it is a strong constitu. 
tion—nature has dune much, but some- 
thing may creep in to abuse the bounty of 
nature—at thesame time they are notto be 
looked upon as symptoms of weakness— 
the bodily habit is physically strong, and 
the eruptions on the surface prove rather a 
certain kind of inane violence, that may be 
purified into salutary strength ;—correct 
the external pruriency, and you have all the 
advantages of inward health and. substantial 
vigour—the pimple on the face of the fair 
oue does not dim the lustre of her beauty or 
contract the fascination of her charms, In 
the same manner, if Ireland had expressed 
any indignant sense of measures that were 
deemed oppressive, the feeling that was 
Strong in resentment for alledged sufferings, 
would be lively in gratitude for projected 
benelits. Ireland might murmur for what 
she had suffered, but would be grateful for 
what she was but promised. So much for Iie 
land. With respect to those two laws, 
they are enucted uot against Ireland, but for 
the eropire. If the suspension of the con- 
stitution is objected to, I answer that the 
Mutiny bill is a suspension of the constitu 
tion in England; of the dearest privileges of 
the Billof Rights ; yet, why was it enacted? 
That we might have an army—a standing 
army—in England, and why are those bills, 
the Irish Arms and Irish Insurrection bills, 
enacted ?—why, that the French may not 
have an army inIreland. It is good to talk 
of abstract principles ; but it is better to ap 
ply such principles to existing difficulties. 
I would therefore suspend the English.con 
stitution in Ireland, that Ireland may have 
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itand maintain iteverafter. I like abstract 
principles most where they can be best ap- 
plied; those wide, vague, cosmopolitan 
principles were useless if they did not apply, 
and perhaps were dangerous if they did, 
So much for the bills which I have support- 
ed ; and now as to the general state of Ire- 
Jand I would say a few words. Ifyou 
would remedy Ireland, look to it in three 
points of view : look to it in its education, 
iis agriculture, and its religion. The sys- 
tein of education is bad; itis, as far as relates 
to the free schools, a monopoly--the num- 
ber of petty schools are injurious to the 
cause of literature. I would go not only to 
educate the rich but the poor. Eight thou- 
sand acres of land support but 18 free 
schools, averaging the 8000 acres at 
10,000 pounds—those free schools have 
not succeeded ; I am not prepared to say 
why. Many of the principals I know to 
be men of capability, assiduity, and learn- 
ing; but yet the schools have declined. 
Perhaps it is owing to the niggardly policy 
that defeats its own object in the manner of 
the institution. The petty schools are too 
many, and the great ones too few. The re- 
sult of such an economy may be readily an- 
ticipated. Two or three great public 
schools would be better than a horde of 
these minor inefficient schools. When you 
plant a little school ina wide extent, and yet 
alimited vicinity, you ingraft imbecility 
vpon ignorance: it perishes by its own 
weakness. Whereas, colonize learning, and 
you assistits propagation. J would recom- 
mend, therefore, a principal school in each 
parish. As to the second consideration— 
the agriculture; it involved at once the ques- 
tion of tithes : tithes made the hot-bed of 
discontent in Jreland. I would propose 
some modification with respect to the mode 
of collecting them. Let the government, 
fuppose, guarantee the payment to the 
clergy, and thus exonerate the struggling 
peasant from the many restrictions that at 
present bang over him, as to the culture or 
management of the little spot that gives 
him an interest in the fate of Ireland, by 
enabling him to feed his wife and family ; 
this subject is peculiarly worthy the attention 
of parliament, because tithes have been the 
Source of all past disturbances in Ireland. 
Tithes gave rise to the “* Hearts of Steel. ” 
Tithes called together the “* Right Boys. ” 
Tithes were the cause ofthe ‘‘ White Boys.” 
Tithes. were the cause of the ‘** Peep of 
day Boys.” Tithes were the cause of 
“Threshers.” ‘Tithes were in a mawoner a 
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kind of watch-word to summon the oppress 
ed to act in common cause against their op- 
pression. I would propose, then, a commue- 
tation of Tithe. This subject deserves the 
most serious attention, for if you remove 
this ome cause of discontent, it will go in 
a great degree to fritter away the rest.— 
The third head is religion: upon this I 
shall be very brief, because it is too obvi- 
ous to receive any elucidation from what I 
could offer here. I most heartily concur 
with my right hon. friend—the door is 
shut, and the population of Ireland is exe 
cluded—and excluded from what ? from the 
means of defending you—from the gene- 
rous spirit to defend what they have not, 
and the disinterested zeal of co-operating 
with you in defence of what you have and 
enjoy, and that tooimmediately by them; to 
whom you refuse the same blessings. The 
parliament have no right to refuse their re- 
ligion to a people that obey faithfully and 
fight ardently in behalf of the laws that it 
enacts. No one set of men can justly dic- 
tate to another the creed of their own or- 
thodoxy—no government has a right to ob- 
trude into the sanctuary of the human 
mind, to decide between its God and its ree 
sponsibility. But it has been said, that the 
faith of the Catholics of Ireland related to 
foreign powers and engendered foreign af- 
fections. It is denied by the Catholics in 
their professions and conduct. The leade 
ing sentiment among them is hostility to 
France and French principles. I wil] read 
the resolutions of the Protestant Grand Ju- 
rors of the county of Kilkenny—lI will read 
also the answer of their Catholic brethren 
{here the right hon. gent. read the resolu» 
tions}. Is it, then, to be endured, that 
such men could in general be suspected of 
harbouring a thought favourable to French 
politicians ? Let England look at her 
strength, and ask herself how much she 
owes of itto Ireland. The Catholics have 
gone hand in hand cheerfully with you in 
all dangers ; will you now turn your back 
on them, and deny them a share of your 
privileges? If you ,object. to them pigmy 
scruples of bigotry and party, how will you 
answer to their mighty appeal to the battles 
they have fought, and the victories the} 

have shared in? It is a bad policy to tel 
the men covered with wounds in defence of 
your rights, that they shall have no rights 
to plead for ; but my hopes are founded on 
something sounder than your provisions, 
If the people of Ireland see their situation 
with a mind truly great—if, as formerly, 
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their strength of mind be but proportionate 
to the extent of their calamity—if with a dig- 
nified compassion they pity and forgive the 
pitiable virulence of party animosity—if 
they forget every thing but themselves and 
what they have been, and what they have 
done ; in 1779, when they got a trade, and 
in the memorable 1782, when they got a 
constitution—if Ireland but remembers 
this, and looks to the present momentous 
crisis with the eye of a gallant general, and 
a high-minded nation, then will she best re- 
fute the calumnies of ignorance; she will 
not turn aside from the cause of Great 
Britain, of Europe, and the globe, to 
Jisten to the moody mutterings of any shab- 
by mutineer—the night-boy, or the white- 
boy, or any other ragged rebel. She will.ook 
to what such a policy did for her in 1779; 
she will see constitution following com- 
merce in 1782; she will ponder upon 
them and not disgrace the example of those 
hallowed times. French politics are their 
own remedy. Ireland need not look to 
Holland, where commerce invited plunder, 
‘but could not glut it. Ireland need not 
look to Genoa, where prostration was 
~the consequence of an ill-placed and hasty, 
confidence. She need not look to Italy, 
where all that was made sacred by time, 
by habit, by national prejudice, by religion. 
served only by the richness of the spoils, to 
‘heighten the splendour of the conflagration 
that consumed them. Let her remember 
that she has qualisied herself in pursuit of 
‘the rights she has obtained, by the freedom 
that sought, and the allegiance that acy 
knowledge them. Ireland has fought boldly 
and faithfully to secure to England the con- 
stitution Jreland so naturally wishes to share 
the blessings of; but she will continue inthe 
pursuit of them, as she has done in the 
pursuit of alegitimate object-—by legitimate 
means, Let it be for you to answer her 
accordingly, and let no narrow policy pre- 
vent you from making the Irish Protestants 
a people, by making the Irish Catholics 
freemen. Such are my sentiments as to 
the state of Ireland; agreeing, asI do, 
with the seritiments of my right hon. friend, 
whose exertions this night in the cause of 
his native country, are above my poor 
praise, and do equal honour to his talents 
and to his patriotism; still I differ from 
him in the application of that sentiment, 
Besides, the motion in its present form goes 
to censure the late proceedings of parlia- 
quent, with respect to that country ; and J 
do not think that the house would readily 
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acquiesce in imposing a censure upon itself, 
I am willing to give every credit to the mo- 
tives of my right hon. friend in making the 
present motion, but it is not to be expected 
that I am now to censure my own act 
in voting for the two bills, which the pre. 
sent state of Ireland, and that of Europe, 
as affecting Ireland, in my mind rendered 
necessary. 


Mr. Dillon declared, that the adoption 


of the proposition before the house, must 
be considered as a solemn pledge of a new 
system of policy to be pursued with regard 
to the government of Ireland, It was a 
question of two modes of governing @ 
country, which was admitted to be in a 
perpetual state of radical discontent, 
With regard to the government of sucha 
country, two modes only could be resorted 
to—the one which he should recommend, 
namely, by removing the causes of such al- 
leged discontent; the other, by adopting 
such vigorous and restrictive measures as 
those lately adopted, the effect of which 
was to guard against the ill effects of the 
bad system of policy pursued—a system 
which would consecrate abuse and reign 
only by arbitrary power. As to the effects 
of such a system, he must be allowed to 
state an axiom which had been agreed 
upon at all times, and by all the eminent 
persons who had ever written or spokea 
upon political economy—this axiom was, 
that a state would sooner recover from the 
effects of war, and conflagration, and ge- 
neral devastation, provided the period which 
sbould ensue should be one in which such@ 
state should have full advantages of excel- 
lent laws and excellent government—than 
a state which had not been afflicted by such 
calamities, but had habitually groaned 
under bad government, restrictive laws, or 
commercial and civil liberty, during @ pe- 
riod of unprofitable monotonous peace. To 
illustrate this axiom, he had only to look 
to the history of Ireland during the period 
of the two last centuries ; and he was con- 
strained to give the preference to the 
former century, although disturbed and 
afflicted by frequent wars, over the last 
century, although a period of profound 
peace. Here he tooka view of the state 
of Ireland fram queen Elizabeth’s reign to, 
the year 1698, when the woollen trade was 
destroyed, and the articles of Limerick in- 
fringed, proving how souch Ireland had 
comparatively flourished when laws had 
been passed in favour of commercial and 
civil liberty, though in a most disturbed pe- 
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riod: and how low she had been since, 
owing to such restrictive laws, up to 1799, 
when she recovered her trade. He earnestly 
recommended the people of Ireland always 


to look to the period of the glorious era of 


1782, and not tothe disgraceful one of 1798 ; 
in the one they obtained their liberties—ih 
the other they lost them ; that they should 
follow Mr. Grattan’s advice, and pursue 
legitimate objects by legitimate means.— 
With regard to that intolerable grievance, 
the present tithing system, he anticipated 
objections on the part of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, on the score of danger to 
the church, by meddling with church pro- 
perty. But this had been done already by 
lord Castlereagh, who had brought in a bill 
at the time of passing the act of Union, ex- 
empting pasture lands from the payment 
of tithe of agistment, as it was called—a 
most invidious and oppressive exemption, 
It was impossible to argue more at length, 
when the gentlemen opposite would not 
condescend to notice any observations from 
his side of the house—there was nothing 
for him to refute. He concluded by giving 
his warm support to Mr Sheridan’s mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Windham thought the disturbances 
in Ireland were to be imputed solely to an 
ill-judged system of misrule in that coun- 
try. The Irish had been long asking, not 
so much for the rights of the constituiion, 
as the rights of nature, As to a French 
party in Ireland, he not only believed that 
there was a French party, but that there 
ever had been a French party there, and, 
was it wise to give that party strength by 
the refusal of concessions, to which the 
population of Ireland had so just a claim ? 
At the same time, he did not mean in the 
least degree to callin question the propriety 
of the late two bills—the Insurrection and 
the Armis bills. It had been satisfactorily 
proved to every individual in that house, 
that there was an existing necessity‘in Ire- 
land for the enactment of those measures, 
on the great and: incontrovertible autho- 
rity of his right hon. friend upon his left 
hand (Mr. Grattan). He had stated, that 
there’ was a French party in Ireland, and 
that those measures were necessary; if 
his right hon. friend had not information to 
be relied on with respect to Iréland, he 
(Mr. Windham) did not know who ‘had; 
and if the same character had not an ite 
terest in every thing connected with that 
country, he was really at a loss to find out 
who had. He disapproved, too, of the 
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manner in which his right hon. frievd 
upon his right ( Mr. Sheridan) had thrown 
out his obections with respect to the, state 
of Treiand. In exciting Ireland to discon- 
tent, he was afraid it,was spurring a wil- 
ling horse; though he did not wish at the 
same time to have it understood, that he 
thought the conciliatory effort of his right 
hon. friend in making the motion he had 
submitted to the house, like the sly horse- 
man; who, — 

While his cff-heel, insidiously aside, 

Provokes the caper which he seems to chide, 
he did not mean to insinuate that; but he 
should certainly be very cautious how far 
he would hold out to a people promises of 
relief, wher there wee no means of relief 
in bis power. ‘The attempt of the late mi« 
nisters had been defeated, and in a manner 
that left no room for hope. It was one 
thing to talk of relief to the great mass of 
a population, but it was a difierent thing to 
administer it. He acceded most cordially 
to the principle, that that house should not 
lose sight of Ireland. It was the out-post, 
and an out-post that endangered in its 
loss the safety of the place itself. He was 
convinced that their union was essential to 
the very existence of Great Britain. Ire- 
land was the most vulnerable, and at the 
same time the most mortal part of the 
empire. He did not much like tampering 
with her. It was like the abrupt remova; . 
of bandages: the bad handling of the ban. 
dages might do a great deal of uninten. 
tional mischief by giving ris€ to a consi- 
derable portion of irritation. As to the 
specific object of the motion now before 
the house, he did not know well how to 
refuse his assent to it: he should hope that 
the pledge was unnecessary, but neverthe- 
less, when required of him, he did not 
think he could consistently refuse it. He 
was willing to pledge himself along with 
the house, that the state of Ireland should 
have their early and most grave considera- 
tion ; for he felt that such a pledge was 
due to the discontents existing in that ill+ 
treated country. He earnestly hoped that 
the house would, in the present instance, 
have no objection to pledge itself to do 
what was acknowledged upon all sides to 
be its duty, anda duty of the first mag 
nitude. 

Lord IVilliam Russell felt peculiar regret 
at being obliged to differ, in-the slightest 
degree, from his right honourable friends, 
as he hoped his sincere adm‘ration for the 
talents and character of both would allow 
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him the privilege of calling them, (messrs. 
Grattan and Windham) ; but he could not 
forbear expressing his dissent from some 
‘of the points they had respectively urged, 
in justification of the two bills which had 
lately passed that house, the grounds of 
‘which, it was the object of his honourable 
friend’s motion to bring under. the future 
revision of parliament: he felt indeed 
nore imperiously bound to attempt some 
explanation of his sentiments, as one ho- 
nourable gentleman (Mr. Grattan) had 
rested a main part of his argument on the 
circumstance of the persons who composed 
the late administration of Ireland having 
adopted a similar measure.—For that go- 
vernment, in all its parts, it would be 
easily believed, no person could possibly 
entertain a higher respect than himself; to 
the noble duke who had been at the head 
of it he was bound by every tie that could 
attach man to man, not only by the near- 
est consanguinity and the most affectionate 
intimacy, which had subsisted between them 
from their earliest infancy, but also from 
a perfect reciprocity of opiniou on all poli- 
tical topics; the authority of that noble 
person was with him all but omnipotent : 
‘he had likewise sp favourable a judgment 
‘of all those who were associated with his 
noble relation in the adwinistration of his 
government, that, had they continued in 
office, he shauld have consented, by his 
vote, to the provisions lately enacted with- 
out hesitation, though certainly not with- 
out deep regret; giving full credit to their 
representation of the necessity, and enter- 
taining an implicit reliance on their discre- 
tion and forbearance in the exercise of the 
extraordinary powers entrusted to their 
hands; but the confidence he should have 
yeposed in them, he could not extend to 
their successors.——It had been the grand 
principle of the government over which his 
noble relation had presided, to conciliate 
all the differences, to.allay the jealousies 
and animposities that had so long distracted 
that unhappy country; to restore the bles- 
sing of harmony, to unite all descriptions 
pf men, and, above all, to establish that 
most important desideratum, a mutual con- 
fidence between the people and their ma- 
gistrates and rulers,—He challenged a 
single instance in which they had depart- 
ed trom that wise and beneficent plan— 
Of the noble duke (Richmond) who had 
been appointed to succeed him, he did 
not wish to insinuate any thing the least 
disrespectful; he knew him to be possess- 
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ed of many great and excellent qualities, 
and of his merit in any respect he did 
not entertain the smallest doubt :— but 
that noble duke was now officially connects 
ed with a party in this country, whose sys, 
tem of policy he more than doubted; he 
was convinced it was fundamentally bad; 
the duke of Bedford’s moderation had been 
condemned in that house, by persons now 
high in the administration of this country, 
who had deprecated the effects of what 
they termed his mistaken lenity.—What 
had resulted from the opposite coutse 
which had been pursued with little inter. 
mission for centurics?—The necessity of 
the late bills!—And was it really thought 
possible that the same treatment which had 
occasioned the disease should afterwards 
operate as its cure ?—It would be an uns 
warrantable trespass on the indulgence of 
the -house to go into a detailed examination 
of the plan on which Ireland bad been go» 
verned ever since her conquest under Henry 
the Second, and‘ deduce a regular train of 
consequences from a perseverance in the 
same line of conduct towards her, during 
a period of 600 years; though such an im 
vestigation would undoubtedly open a field 
of reflection from which many very useful 
lessons might be drawn : we bad throughout 
treated her only as a conquered country, 
we had never appeared even to suppose 
the possibility of ber interests being iden, 
tified with ours; instead of nourishing her 
strength, as an addition to our own resources 
with the fostering care of an anxious parent 
towards a child; we had exacted her ser 
vices as a task-master from a slave, and 
consequently, both nations had viewed 
each other with the natural distrust.of pet 
sons standing in so.odious a relation.—It 
was necessary, however, and sufficient fot 
the present purpose, particularly to draw 
the attention of the house to the history of 
the last eleven years, during which the pre 
sent Jaws had existed; they were frst 
adopted, he believed, for 4 years;—did they 
in that time remedy the grievance ?—- Now 
they were then renewed for seven, still the 
condition of the country remained the 
same; and we had now been called on 
continue them for three more.—+ We had had 
sufficient time to judge of the merit of the 
tree by the fruitit had produced, andsurelyit 
‘was mow, time to abandon a project that had 
so indisputably failed. Were we to com 
tent. ourselyes with ripging the changes om 
the number of years for which such mea 
suyes were to be passed, and (set with qu® 
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Mr. Sheridan rose amidst cries of “ ques- 
tion.” and expressed his hope that.the house 
would indulge him with the privilege usuaily 
granted to persons who brought forward a 
motion, and hear his reply to such argu- 
ments as seemed to him peculiarly to call 
for attention. Of this privilege he would 
potavailhimselfatany length. First, then, 
he should have no objection whatever to 
alter his motion in the manner proposed ; 
and, indeed, to any alteration that did not 
destroy the substance of his motion, he 
had already pledged himself to agree—[The 
Speaker here interrupted the right hon. 
gent. and informed him, that consistently 
with the resolution of 1778, and the usages 
of the house, there could be no alteration 
jn the motion after the previous question 
had been put ].— Mr. Sheridan, in continu- 
ation observed, that in that case he had no 
doubt the right hon. gent. opposite would 
withdraw his motion, in compliance with 
the general wish of the house. He wished 
to have his answer. [No answer.] Well, 
the time for answering was not yet come 
perhaps. However, nothing in the world 
had been more misunderstood in this re- 
spect than the motion which he had sub- 
mitted. Gentlemen seemed to suppose 
that he had censured the passing of the late 
bills, und thereby called upon the house to 
censure its own acts. He never had such 
intention, nor could his motion by any one 
wko took the trouble to attend to it, be 
supposed to carry any such meaning. He 
had distinctly declared in his speech, that 
hehad no such intention. But, it might be 
said, that though not in his speech, it might 
be in his motion. What, then, was his 
motion?—‘* That the house should take 
such measures as would render the provi- 
sions of the bills, lately with reluctance 
passed, unnecessary.” What did his right 
hon, friend and bis hon, friend over the 
way (Mr. Herbert) objectto? They could 
not surely object tothe word * reluctantly.” 
His hon. friend over the way said, that.he 
would join with him if he would strike out 
the latter part of his motion. What was 
that? Why, that thé permanency of such 
measures would totally destroy the consti- 
tution, Did any one object to this? Then, 
he would be glad to see the man who would 
stand up in his place, and say that such en- 
actments ought to be permanent, or that, if 
permanent, they did not completely over- 
turn the constitution. ‘These acts were to 
be in force for 3 years; and under these 
circumstances there was at least a reversion 
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of the constitution. But, if you thought 
that the permanency of such acts did not 
infringe the constitution, then you ought 


to make them permanent at once, for in. 


that case where was the use of hesitation? 
Such enactments could not be considered 
in any other light, than as infringe. 
ments of the constitution ; and therefore 
it was the duty of every man to limit 
their duration, as much as the necessity 
of the case would allow.—He felt it ne- 
cessary to make some observations: on 
what had fallen from the hon, gent. on the 
bench below him. With all the respect 
he had for that hon. gent.’s (Mr. Lock- 
hart’s) abilities; with all his deference te 
his means of information, and to the au- 
thority which he appeared to have with 
some, yet, not being intimately acquaint» 
ed with the hon. gent., and not having 
an opportunity of observing those talents 
and information that had been ascribed 
to him by those who knew him better, he 
was perfectly excusable in not giving him 
that entire confidence that had been given 
by others. That hon. gent. had said, that 
he had listened with great anxiety to his 
speech, because he expected that he (Mr. 
S.) would have first stated the evil, and 
then the remedy. ‘The hon. gent. might 
have listened to his speech with anxiety, 
but he had certainly done so with more 
anxiety than attention. He said, that he 
(Mr. S.) ought to have pointed out the 
grievance. Certainly not. He never thought 
that he was bound specifically to do that 
in the present instance. When ministers 
came to him, asking him to give his as- 
sent to such regulations as these, the onus 
probandi lay with them, They were to 
shew what grievances called for such mea 
sures, and that, too, before the measures 
were passed. ‘“ But no,” said the hon. 
gent., ‘* pass your bills first, and then let 
us hear of grievances.” Enquiry ought to 
have preceded, the passing of these enact- 
ments, and the necessity for them ought 
to have been proved. However, the house 
had passed the bills, and all he wanted 
now was, that they should give a pledge 
to enquire whether they had passed them 
on good grounds or not. This was all he 
asked. His object was to keep this sub- 
ject perpetually before the house. If the 
bills had been enacted only for a year, 
there would have been less cause for his 
motion. But as the period of their dura. 
tion extended to three years, his object 
was, and he hoped the resylt of ay ¢n- 
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quiry would prove it unnecessary, to conti- 
nue them for more than one year. This, he 
was, for his own part, persuaded, would 
turn out to be the case, unless gentlemen 
chose to continue in ignorance, and reject. 
ed the means of acquiring information; 
But the hon. gent. dwelt a good deal upon 
general doctrine, aud said that a boon 
ought not to be granted till you were 
strong, and had enabled yourselves to 
crush your petitioners if you chose! He 
(Mr. 8.) had really thought that men 
could distinguish between good and bad 
treatment, and that the one produced 
gratitude and attachment, as naturally as the 
other did revenge and hatred! ** But no,” 
said the hon, gent., ‘‘ make them fear you 
first, that they may love you afterwards !” 
Then the hon. gent. accused him of ha- 
ving said that Ireland had been used worse 
than a conquered country. Certainly, he 
had said that England had adopted a more 
ignorant and barbarous system of manage- 
ment with respect to Ireland, than ever 
any one nation with any pretensions to 
civilization had adopted with respect to 
another. ‘The hon. gent. said, that he was 
taken a-back with regard to this statement, 
when he allowed that concessions had 
been made in the present reigu, and con- 
sequently the system charged. This, he 
supposed, was meant, for be did not pre- 
tend to understand the phrase “ taken a- 
back,” not being a naval man, as the hon. 
gent. probably was. ‘T'bat. the concessions 
had been made with avery ill grace, he had 
certainly said. He did not wish, as he had 
said before, to produce any irritation 
whatever ; but if the times and circumstan- 
ces when these concessions were made were 
considered, it would be found that they 
had rather been wrung from most un- 
willing minds, than conferred in an 
open, liberal, and generous manner. He 
(Mr. S.) deprecated waiting for such times 
and circumstances. He wag for conferring 
favours when they might be ascribed to a 
sense of generosity and justice, and not 
fur waiting till they could be demanded, 
when you would not dare to refuse them. 
Now, his right hon. friend on the bench 
near him, (Mr. Grattan,) had made a more 
able speech in favour of his motion than 
he himself could possibly do. That speech 
was characteristic of his wonted genius 
and eloquence, and every thing must be 
full of genius, animation, and eloquence, 
that came from him. This very speech 


WAS ONE great instance of the benefits to be 
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derived from the motion now submitted to 
the house; for his right hon. friend had in 
the course of it thrown out more infor. 
mation respecting the state of Ireland 
than ever had been communicated by any 
other member, or at any period for some 
time past.—But, another member accused 
him of libelling the legislation of this 
country, and our cosmopolitan and phi. 
lanthropic parliament! But what bad our 
most philanthropic parliament done for 
Ireland ? Why, they had legislated without 
enquiry for that country ; but, if his mos 
tion had been proposed and agreed to, 2 
or 3 years ago, parliament would have 
been better able to have legislated for Ire 
land. For the proof of this he would only 
refer to the speech of his right hon. friend, 
who had exposed the abuses with respect 
to tithes, the non-residence of the clergy, 
and the state ef the Protestant schools, 
The hon, gent. seemed to be mightily of- 
fended at his saying that government had 
not been attentive to Ireland. For a proof 
of this, tuo, he referred to the speech of 
his right hon, friend (Mr. Grattan), who had 
Stated that 8000 acres of land only sup- 
ported 18 Protestant schools; and _ yet, 
with all this before them, some gentlemen 
pretended that government had paid the 
requisite attention to the state of Jreland! 
He hoped, however, that an attention ofa 
different sort would be given it. Ireland 
expected this; England expected it; and 
the result, he had no doubt, would be 
beneficial to both countries—His right 
hon. friend had averted to the state of 
tithes in lreland, and }tom the ill-constructe 
ed method of collecting and managing 
them, had deduced a great part of the evils 
under which Ireland laboured. The 
‘* Hearts of Steel”—-the ‘* White Boys”— 
the “ Bright Boys’—and the “ Threshers,” 
all arose from the tithes which appeared 
the most cruel of the burtbens under which 
the lower ranks of people in Jreland groan. 
ed. Why, then, did not this sufficiently ace 
count for the disaffection in Ireland, with- 
out having recourse to the idea of a French 
faction ? His right hon. friend admitted the 
general loyalty of the people of Ireland ; but 
still said, there was a French party in Ire- 
land—a French party but contemptible 
a miserable faction destitute of talents 

energy, and of trifling numbers. What be 
wanted, then, was, to have the nature of ths 
danger ascertained, to see in what it com 
sisted, to find out the strength ofthis Frenct 
faasion, and, if.so contemptible as his right 
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hon. friend had said, to apply a remedy 
equal to the disease, and not to overturn the 
whole constitution of the country on ac- 
count of a wretched faction. His right hon. 
friend close by him, (Mr. Windham,) had 
said, that he seemed to hold the conces- 
sions to the Roman Catholics cheap. 
He certainly had never done so, and his 
right hon. friend was mistaken. Ile had 
said,*that.if what was called Catholic eman- 
cipation was granted without some other 
measures in favour of the poorer classes, it 
might excite envy and jealousy in them— 
the benefits to them they would consider as 
not running pari passu, with those of their 
superiors, and certainly without some cau- 
tion what was intended to promote harmo- 
ny, might become the excitement to con- 
tention. But, what did the bill -proposed 
by the late administration in favour of the 
Catholics do?—It certainly did a great deal 
indeed when it proposed to abolish the re- 
strictions on the Roman Catholic officer, 
when he came to a certain rank; an of- 
ficer who stood in the singular situation, 
that he rose till he had an opportunity of 
doing some act worthy of preferment, and 
however great the services he might per- 
form, there he stopped, and the disabili- 
ties under which he laboured, damped his 
ardour, and rendered him less fit or dispo- 
sed for enterprise and exertion. The un- 
fortunate Catholic officer might, therefore, 
be said to rise to his degradation. The re- 
moval of such restrictions was doing much, 
and the best effects would certainly have 
followed from the adoption of suciy a mea- 
sure. Was it not better to put confidence 
in the Irish than to bind them down by re- 
strictions? ‘The enemy might hope to 
break their chains, but they could not ex- 
pect toturn towards them those hearts, that 
had been conciliated by kindness and confi- 
dence. Instead, therefore, of putting them 
on trial, his*wish certamly would be, to 
give them the benefits of tlie constitution 
before they mustered in the field. Instead 
of the yoke of slavery, he would hang the 
privilege of the constitution about their 
necks, and arm them with their riglits. 
He again repeated, that if no other good ef- 
fect should result from this motion, than 
an acknowledgment, on the part of par- 
liament, of the importance of the subject, 
the motion ought to be adopted. Charles 
the First asked Seldon ‘‘ What was the 
_ best way to put down a_rebellion?” to 
which Seldon answered, “remove the cause.” 


answer to Ireland, and put an end to dis- 
affection there, by removing the cause, 
Mr. Fuller thought that a proper and just 
view of the state of Ireland, could not be 
obtained without an enquiry. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone supported the 
resolution ; and thought that parliament 
would become discredited in Ireland, if on 
all occasions a deaf ear was turned to the 
complaints of the people of Ireland.—Thke 
house then divided; For Mr. Sheridan's 
motion 33; Against it 76, 

List of: the Minority. 
Bradshaw, C. Laurence, Dr. 


Barnard, S. Moore, P. 
Cavendish, Lord G. Maxweil, J. 
Cavendish, W. Noel, G. N, 
Calcratt, J. Petty, Lord H. 
Coombe, H. C. Parry, J. H. 
Craig, J. Piggott, Sir A. 


Dillon, H. A. 
Dawson, R. 
Folkestone, Lord 
Gipps, G. 
Grattan, H. 
Herbert, H. A, 
Hibbert, G. 
Johnstone, C. 
Johnstone, G. A. 
Lambe, W. 

{Propositions RESPECTING THE STATE 
or THE Agmy.}] When strangers were re- 
admitted, 

Mr. Windham was on his legs, and stating 
thathe meant to propose some Resolutions 
relative to the Army, merely expressing 
facts as they appeared by the papers on the 
table. He understood the noble lord had 
some resolutions to propose also, but they 
consisted of reasoning instead of fact. He 
did not like this reasoning in Resolutions. 
It was like turning the statutes into verse, 
or like turning the speeches of the noble 
lord into rhyme. to amuse the house at $ 
o'clock in the morning.—After some con- 
versation between Mr. Windham, lord Cas- 
tlereagh, and the Speaker, it was agreed 
that the.Resolutions of each should be put 
separately,-and the debate on them ad- 
journed to this day se’nnight. They were 
as follow. 

Mr. Windkham's Propositions. 

I.—That the effective strength of the 
army was, 


Phillips, R. M. 
Romilly, Sir §. 
Russell, Lord W. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Somerville, Sir M.-H. 
Sharpe, R. 

Windham, W. 

Ward, J. W. 
Wilder, F. 


Regulars. Militia. Total 


On the Ist of woe 173,600. 75,182. 248,782- 


oon ee oe reoT.g 181:856. 77,211. 259,067. 


A reduction having in the mean time taken 

place, of a local corps of 3,000 men and 

upwards, in the island of Ceylou. 
il.—That the provisions of certain acts 





He begged of the government.to%pply this 
Vox, IX. i 
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of parliament passed duringthe year 1806, 
and having ‘in ~view the better ordering of 
the army, and the improvement of the 
éondition of non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers, took effect from the 24th of June 
in the said year. 

Il].—That from the ist of July follow- 
ing, the number of recruits raised for the 
regular army (exclusive of those raised for 
foreign and colonial corps, and 650 men 
fora regiment commanded by the hon col. 
Dillon) was, 


In the first period of three ) Fy ( 
months, ending on the > 2,770 i 11,080, 
Ist of October 1806 - s% 

In the 2d period, ending on ae. 
the Ist of January 1807 ¢ S96 ye By 15,954. 

In the 3d period, ending on ORE os 
the Ist of April 1807 - 5,955, ag | 71,540. 

In the 4th period, ending 2? , = , 
on the Ist of July 1807 6,078 Ss (Ram 








IV.—That on the 25th of October 1806, 
the bointy to recruits was reduced, 
.Forthe Cavalry, from £13. 8, to 8. 3. 
For the Infantry - - 16. 16. - 11. 11. 
V.—That the number of recruits raised 
for the regular army in Great Britain and 
Ireland, according to the adjutant-general’s 


returns, was, in the first’six months of 
- By ordinary Additional 


' 


Recruiting : Force: Total: 
1805 - - 6,736. - 4,187. -- -. 10,923. 
1806 - - 4,949. - 4,834. - - 10,785. 
TSO7 - =~ IEA. - - - ee - oT 41S. 


V1.—That, amongst the numbers raised in 
the first six nionths of 1805, are included 
3,089 raised by ‘oflicers recruiting ‘for rank. 

Vil.—Thiat the men raised under the 
‘Additional Force ‘act wefe for home ser- 
vice only, and might be of ‘any heigtt not 
Jess than five feet two inches, and of any age: 
between 18 aud45. 

VHE—That in the regular army ho) 
mah cold be récetved ‘but betwee the} 
“dges Of 18 and 30, ‘and of a height not; 
less than ‘5 feet inches; ‘the statidlard for' 
‘men ‘nét eptering for general service, ‘but 
‘choosing their own'reginients, being 5 feet, 
-itiches, and for the guards atid ‘cavalry! 
still higher. ! 

_1X.=That ‘by recruits ‘raised ‘by ordi-' 
‘ndry recruititig, are méant men rubsed either, 
at the head quarters of regimerits, or by 
the -rectuiting districts late under the su- 
pérititendénce of the inspector-general. 

X.—That according ‘tothe war-office fe- 
turn of recruits ‘for ‘whom bounty has 
‘Héen drawn ‘ds faikéd at the ‘Head quir- 
“tes df regimients ‘in ‘Great Britdin, ‘and 
the inspedctor-gerieral’s 'rettirn of the “nuin- 

“bers taised by the ‘recruiting Uistricts, the 
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produce of the ordinary recruiting was, 
during the first six months of 


At By 
Head Quarters Recruiting By Do. 
of Regiments Districtsin in | Total: 
inGtBritain: Gt.Britain: Ireland: ty 
1805 - - 1,470. -° 2,327. - 912 - 4,708 
1806 - - 1,084. = 1,957. - 953. - 3,995, 
1807 - ~- 2,536. - 6,115. +2,396. - 11,047, 


XL.—That the number of men who vo. 
lunteered from limited to unlimited ser- 
vice was, during six months 

Ending 1 July 1805 - - + 2,22. 
- «- 1] Jan. 1806 - -.- 2,863. 
ime Gee AOUR oo «SA 
- - 1 Jan. 1807 - - - 17,081, 

XII.—That the number of men who 
deserted from the army at home was, du- 
ring the first six months of 


In Great Britain: In Treland: 


1805 -- -« - | in 202. - = 1 in’ 204, 
1806 - - = Lin 21%. - ‘ 1 in 235, 
1807 - - «- 1 in 295. -. = 1 in 205, 


XIHII.—That the number of men who 
deserted from the recruiting districts was, 
during the first six months of 


1805 - - - - 1 wm tO. 
1806 - - - - = 1 in 10. 
1807 - - - = *= 1in 12 


_ Lord Castlereagh’s Propositions, 

I.—That the increase of 8,256 men, 
as stated, in the regular army, betwees 
March 18006 and March 1807, has beer 
produced by 2,908 men received from the 
Trish militia, and 3,542 under the Addi- 
tional Force act.—Fotal 6,450 -men;— 
without which aids (deducting our losses 
in Egypt and South America, wa. 2,185 
men, which appear in the -effeccives of 


army would have decreased, ‘under the'te 
gilations established in June 1806, in the 


joumber of 379 men.—That the regular 


army’bas been progressively increasing, prt- 
vious to-the establishment of the new system 
oflevying men, as follows ; the amount being, 


On the Ist of July 1804 - - - 141,740. 
Do. - = - 1805 = = =~ 162,997, 
Do. - -.- I806 - - = 175,997, 


Il]. a.—That the number of recruits rais 
ed quartetly for the regular arnsy, between 
the ‘Ist of March '1805, and Ist of Mare 
1806, when the tepeal of the Additional 
Forée dct was determined on, was (excla 
sive of fureign and colonial levies, and @ 
‘men transferred from the militia) as follows; 

‘Nuiiber 
-Paised. per Aan 
“fst-Qr. ending Juty 1, 1805.-"= 45865. - - 19,400 
Qd Qr, ending: Dec. -1, 1805 -'- 4j252. - -'17,08 
Sd-Qr. ending Jan. 1, 1806 - - 4,790. - - 19,15 
4th Qr. ending ‘Apl. '1,,1806 - -°6,096, - - 24,388 

"HA. »—That ‘the number ‘Of inen raised 
Has’ above, between the Ist of Aipril 1805 a 








the army on the Ist of March 1807) the | 
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the Ist of April. 1806, was 20,003; the 
number between July 1806 and July 1807, 
17,689, being 2,314 less than in the for- 
mer year; whereas the number. of boys 
included in the 17,689, exceeded by 1,076 
the number included in the 20,003, the 
preceding year’s produce. 

III. c.—That the number of men ob- 
tained for regular service, including men 
transferred from the ‘militia (and exclu- 
sive of foreign and colonial levies) was, 
between July 1805 and July 1806, 33,693 
men; between July 1806 and July 1807, 
20,681, being 13,012 men less than in the 
preceding year, exclusive of the services 
of the men raised in the latter years being 
determinable in seven or ten year, accord- 
ing to the terms of their enlistment. 

Ill. p.—That whilst the number of men 
levied in the latter year was less than in the 
former, as stated in the preceding Resolu- 
tions,an annual additionalchargeof450,000/, 
in increased pay and pensions to the army 
has been incurred, as an encouragement to 
induce men to enlist, being at the rate of 
about 25é, per man ; on the number of men 
raised within the year; and which ex- 
pevce must be here after largely increas- 
ed, in proportion as the pensions on 14 
and 21 years service come into operation, 

Ill. £.—That during the former year the 
recruiting parties did not exceed in num- 
ber 405; that in the latter year they had 
been increased to 1,113, exclusive of 
above 400 extra recruiting officers; and 
from the 8th of Dec. 1806, 54 second 
battalions have been recruiting, under an 
intimation, that if they did not raise 400 
men each iv 6 months, the battalions would 
be then reduced, ,and the officers placed on 
half-pay ; which extraordinary increase of 
the number of recruiting parties must be 
considered not only as highly prejudicial 
to the discipline and efficieucy of the army, 

, but as so much expence incurred for the 
levy of men, as distinguished from the per- 
formance of regimental duty. 

III. r.—That whilst the number of men 
raised asabove for the regular service, has in 
the latter year been reduced, the proportion 
of desertions in the army serving at home 
has been rather increased; the proportion 
being, in the five successive half-yearly pe- 
tiods, as follows; 


Desertions in the Army at Home: 


Jan. 1805 to Jaly 1805 - - - 1 in 194. 
July 1805 to Jan. 1806 - - - 1 in 152. 
Jan. 1806 to July 1806 - - 1 in 275. 
July 1806 to Jan. 1807 - - = 1 in 243. 
Jan, 1807 te aly 1807 - - - 1 in 236, 
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IV.—That the expence of levy money 
for general service has been reduced—for 
cavalry, from 19/. to 15/. 4s. 6d, and for 
infantry, from 22/, 8s. Od. to 181. 12s, 6d, 
But the term of service has also been res. 
duced, from service for life to service for 
ten and seven years, which supposes two 
additional periods of enlistment, and con-, 
sequently two additional bounties in the 
course of a service of 21 years, exclusive- 
of the additional pay and pensions above, | 
referred to. 

VI.—That among the number raised in 
the first six months of 1807, being 11,413 
men, 8,035 have been raised by the 54 
second battalions; that is, by officers re- 
cruiting to uvoid reduction. _ . 

ViJ. and VIII.—That, with the excep- 
tion of 6,242 men transferred to garrison: 
battalions, all men raised under the Army of 
Reserve and Additional Force acts have; 
been since enlisted into the line, being of 
the age and height required by his majesty’s 
regulations ; and amongst the men so trans- 
ferred to garrison battalions, are included 
all men who did not choose to enter for 
general service, without reference to age or 
height. j 

XI.—That the men yolunteering from 


_} limited to unlimited service, from ist July 


1806, to Ist January 1807, received ten 
guineas bounty for only extending their sers 
vice from local to general service ; whereas 
before that period (the bounty being the 
same) the men transferring themselves to 
the line, exchanged their service, not only 
from home to foreign service, but from sers 
vice limited in paint of time to service for 
life; and the men in the latter. period; who 
refused to transfer their services, were or+ 
dered to be drafted into garrison battalions. 

Transports.—l. + That the transports 
at home on the first of March 1806, con- 
sisted of 380 ships, and 87,717 tons;. of 
which 50 ships. and 16,804 tons were fitted 
for foreign service, and including tonnage 
for 1,785 horses.—That the transports at 
home, on the 24th of March 1807, were 73 
ships, and 16,468 tons, of which only 25 
ships and 7,807 tons were fitted for foreign 
service; there being an excess of $07 
ships and 71,249 tons at the former pe- 
tied, compared with the latter ; and of 25 
ships and 9,087 tons fitted for foreign ser- 
vice; in the latter period, the provision 
was only for 148 horses. : 

I1.—T hat the above provision of tonnage 


}on the 24th of March 1807, of 73 ships and 


16, 408 tons, would have been further. re- 
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duced under the orders of the treasury of the 
22d of January 1807, in the amount of 29 
ships and 8,586 tons, had not the full execu- 
tion of the above orders been prevented by 
the contraets of 17 being such as to prevent 
their being paid off, and by nine being under 
quarantine, having returned on the 20th of 
March preceding from the Mediterranean. 

l{].—That the transports on home ser- 
vice, on the 8th of August 1807, consisted 
of 401 ships and $2,143 tons ; of which 67 
ships and 20,289 tons were fitted for foreign 
service, including also a provision for 4,089 
horses. 








HOUSE OF LORDS..: 

Friday, August 14. 
[Tue Lorps Commissioneas’ SPEECH]. 
About a quarter before four, the amh- 
bishop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 


earl Camden, and lord Hawkesbury took | 


their seats as his majesty’s commissioners. 
Mr. Quarme, the deputy usher of the black 
rod, was sent to the commons, to require 
their attendance. Shortly afterwards the 
Speaker and.a- number of the members 
came to the bar, and the royal assent was 
given to several bills. After which, 

The Lord Chaicellor, in his majesty’s 
name, delivered the following Speech :— 

My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

** We have.it in command from his ma- 
jesty. to express the satisfaction with which 
he finds himself enabled to give you that 
recets which, after the great and diligent 
exertions you have made in the dispatch of 
public». business, must at this advanced 
season of the year, be so peculiarly desira- 
ble.—His mujesty has been graciously 
pleased to direct us to return you. bis 
thanks for the steady Jcyalty and attach- 
anent to his person aud government, and 
the zealous devotion to the public service 
which*have characterized all your delibe- 
rations, and most especially to thank you 
tor the: seasonable exertiens which you 
have enabled him to make for the augmen- 
tation of the military force of his kingdom. 

“Gentlemen ofthe House of Commons, 

“ Elis majesty has commanded us to re- 
turn you bis warmest thanks for the sup- 
plies which you have granted with so 
much cheerfulness for the current year ; 
and when he considers the provision which 
you have made for those contingent and 
unforeseen services which the events of the 
war may render. necessary, his majesty 
has the greatest satisfaction in recognizing 
the wisdom wherewith, in a time of extra- 
grdinary difficulties, you buye anticipated 


may occasion. ' 
“* My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

“His majesty commands us to assure. 
you, that he deeply deplores the unfortu. 
nate issue of the war upon the continent, 
—The immense extension of the power 
and influence of France, and the undis- 
guised determination of the enemy to em- 
ploy the means and resources of those 
countries which he possesses or controuls, 
for the purpose of effecting the ruin of his 
majesty’s kingdom, undoubtedly present a 
formidable view of the difficulties and 
dangers which this country has to encoun. 
ter.—But his majesty trusts, that the loyal 


not to be daunted or disheartened.—From 
the recollection of those difficulties under 
which his people have successfully strug. 
gled, and of those dangers which they have 
‘happily surmounted, his majesty derives 
the consolation of believing, that the same 
spirit and perseverance which have hitherto 
remained unbroken will continue to be ex- 
erted with unabated vigour and success.— 
And while his majesty commands us to re- 
peat the assurances of his constant readi- 
ness to entertain any proposals which may 
lead to a secure and honourable peace, he 
commands us at the same time to express 
his confidence that his parliameut and his 
people will feel with him, the necessity of 
persevering in those vigorous efforts which 
alone can give the character of honour to 
any neyotiations, or the prespect of security 
or permanency to auy peace; his majesty, 
therefore, trusts that his parliament and 
his people will always be ready to support 
him-in every measure which may be necese 
sary to defeat the cesigns of his enemies 
against the independence of his majesty’s 
dominions, and to maintain against any 
undue pretensions, and against any hostile 
confederacy, those just rights which his 
majesty is always desirous to exercisé with 
temper and moderation, but which, as es 
sential to the honour of his crown, and 
true interests of his people, he is detet- 
mined never to surrender.”—A commission 
for proroguing parliament to Thursday, she 
24th of September, was then read. After 
which, the lord Chancellor, declared the 
parliament to be prorogued to Thursday, 
the 24th of September next, to be then 
there holden, === 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, August 14. 
A little before four o’¢lock the deputy 





the possible demands which those diffculties” 


and brave people over whom he reigns are’, 
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” ysher of the black rod summoned the hottse 


to the house of peers, to hear the commis- 
sion read. On their return, the Speaker 
called the members round the table, and 
having read to them the Speech delivered 
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by the lords commissioners, the members 
separated.—Thus ended the first session of 
the fourth parliament of the united king- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 





{Mriuitia Trawsrer Briv.] The fol- 
lowing will be found a more correct report 
of the Speech of Lord Sidmouth on the 
12th of August, than the’ one inserted at 
page-1181. 

Lord Sidmouth said, there were a few 
points to which he was desirous of ad- 


- yerting previous to their lordships’final deci- 


sion upon this bill. Jt bad been acknow- 
ledged on a former day by the noble secre- 
tary of state (lord Hawkesbury), that his 
majesty’s ministers, after having determi- 
ned upon the expediency of augmenting 
our military force, had balanced between 
the present measure, and the renewal of 
the Army of Reserve. He had himself 
made such a comparison, but, for reasons 
which he had before stated, he had come 
toa different conclusion. ‘He indeed re- 
collected, and with great satisfaction, that 
all the members of his majesty’s present 
government, whether in, or out of office, 
in the years 1803 and 1804, had sup. 
ported the measure which he now prefer- 
red: and in the spring of 1806, when, incon- 
sequence of the high rate of bounties oc- 
casioned by the number of men (195,000, 
exclusive of volunteers) raised within 13 
months, he proposed only a suspension 
of this measure, that proposition was re- 
sisted by a large minority of the house of 
commons, and particularly by a right hon. 
gent. now unhappily no more (Mr. Pitt), 
whodeclared that he should recommend the 
compulsory principle of that bill as the ba- 
sis of a plan for the increase of our do- 
mestic force, and for the permanent supply 
of the army. This intention was indeed 
afterwards abandoned, under circumstan- 
ces, into which, for reasons which, he 
trusted, were obvious, he did not now 
wish to enter. But even after this change 
of intention, the army of reserve was 
highly and continually applauded, and he 
was convinced that if the life of the distin- 


‘ guished person to whom he had alluded 


had been spared, that he would himself 
have recommended it to the adoption of 
parliament. — But the noble baron (lord 
+ Hawkesbury) had stated, that the chief 
abjection to the renewal of this measure, 
was founded upon the remission of the 


7 


fines in those places, where the required. 
quota of men for the army of reserve had 
not been rhised. ‘This, he begged leave to 
say, was not accurate either in reasoning, 
or in statement. If such an example was 
injurious in its tendency, which he acknow- 
ledged it to be, however unavoidable in 
the particular case, the argument was as 
strong against a ballot for the militia, as 
for the army of reserve; as the remission 
of the fines afforded the same encourage- 
ment to neglect in one case, as in the 
other. But, in fact, the observation did 
not fairly apply to the army of reserve at 
all. It was true that under the. act by 
which that force was to be constituted, pe- 
nalties were to be levied where the number 


not been procured ; but by Mr. Pitt’s Ad- 
ditional Force bill those penalties were 
transferred to a failure in procuring @ 
number of men (equal to the deficiencies 
in the army of reserve), not by ballot, as 
under the Army of Reserve bill, but by 
voluntary recruiting, through the agency 
of parish officers for a@ limited bounty; 
and it was one of the numerous objec- 
tions to that measure, that it inflicted pu- 
nishment in cases where there might have 
been no neglect. This injustice had been 
illustrated at the time, by comparing it to 
that of directing a person, when wheat 
was 7s. 6d. per bushel, to purchase that 
quantity for 5s., and to fine him if he 
could not procure it at such a price. And 
what in fact had been the operation of that 
bill? Of the intended and expected num- 
ber a small part only bad been raised, and 
of that part not a-moiety by the means 


official exhortations of. the noble baron 
(lord H.), which had the obvious, and re- 
corded effect of checking the ordinary 
recruiting service, for the purpose of gi- 
ving ostensible success to. this favoured 
measure. It failed however inal Tespects; 
and it would have been the height of injus- 
tice to levy penalties where thegg-had been 
no misconduct, and where the fault wag 
not in the agents but in the measure itself, 
The remission of the fines must therefore 
be admitted to afford a striking comment on 











of meu required to be raised by ballot, had . 


required by the bill, notwithstanding the. 
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the inefficacy and injustice of the Addi- 
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five years continuance; and that the 


tional Force bill, but no argument whatever| country would be made weaker for a time 


against the renewal of the army of reserve. 
But the noble lord had laid great stress on 
the advantages which would arise from the 
possession of a large body of militia upon 
the restoration of peace; as in that event 
all who had served 5 years would be dis- 
banded. This, however, has a contingent 
benefit: if the war continued 5 years longer, 
it would not occur; and the reasoning, 
upon which it was founded, went the 
length of asserting, that such a measure 
as the present, with all the inconveniences 
attending it, ought always to be resorted 
to, when hostilities had been of four or 


& 


during war, for the chance of being ren,, 
dered somewhat stronger, than it would 
otherwise be, on the restoration of peace, 
This argument, however, appeared to him 
to be a feeble attempt to support an exe 
ceptionable measure, the execution of 
which, even if successful, would, by dis. 
turbing and unsettling the militia, impair, 
in the first instance, our actual means of 
defence, and afterwards afford an augmen- 
tation ill suited and inadequate to the. pre- 
sent exigency, and to the perilous situation 
of thecountry. | 











LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS, 


Passed in the First Session of the Fourth Parliament of the Uvited Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Treland, and in the 47th 





1. Aw act to continue, until the 5th day of 
July 1808, several acts for granting certain 
Rates and Duties, and for allowing certain 
Drawbacks‘and Bounties on Goods, Wares, 
and Merchandize, imported into, and ex- 
ported from Ireland. 

2. An act to revive and continue, until the 
expiration of six weeks after the commence- 
ment of the next session of parliament, 
three acts, passed in the 37th, 45th, and 
46th years of his majesty’s reign, for carry- 
ing into execution the Treaty of Amity, 
Commerce, and Navigation, between his 
majesty and the united states of America. 

3. An act to indemnify persons who have 
advised or acted under an order of council 
for making Regulations with respect to the 
Navigation and Commerce between his ma- 
jesty’s Subjects and the Subjects of the 
nnited states of America. 

4, An act to enable his majesty to grant 
a certain Annuity to major-geueral sir John 
Stuart, &c. 


5, An act for empowering the Commis- 


ear of the Reign of his present Majesty, George III. | 





veries suffered in Copyhold or Customary 
Courts by Attorney. 

9. An act for granting to his majesty a 
Sum of Money to be raised by Lotteries. 

10. An act for encouraging the Ex 
of Salted Beef and Pork from Ireland, 

11. An act to provide for the Recovery of 
Penalties under certain acts, made in the 
47th year of his present majesty, for se 





spect of Dwelling Houses, &c. 

12. An actto make further regulations with 
respect to Licences for the Sale of Spirituous 
and other Liquors by Retail in Ireland. 

13. An act to suppress Insurrections, and 
prevent the Distutbance of the Public Peace 
in Ireland. 

14. An act to repeal certain Duties of Ex- 
cise, and also certain Stamp Duties in Ire- 
land, and to grant certain new Stamp Duties 
in lieu thereof; and to amend the Laws re 
lating to the Stamp Duties in Ireland. 

15. An act to provide for the regulating 
and securing the Collection of the Duty o 








curing the Rates and Duties in Ireland in re- 


sioners of Kilmainham Hospital to make|Gold and Silver Plate, wrought or mam 
Reles and Regulations for the Payment of|factured in Ireland. 

Pensions to Soldiers on the establishment of} 16. An aet to grant to his majesty, until 
that hospital. the 5th day of July 1808, certain duties oa 

6. An act for raising the sum of 3,000,000/. |the Importation, and to allow Drawbacks om 
Loans or Exchequer Sills, for the ser- |the Exportation of certain Goods, Wares, and 
vice of Great Britain for the year 1807. Merchandize, into and from {freland. 

7. An act for raising the sum of 1,500,000/,} 17. An act to amend an act made in the 
by Loans or Exchequer Bills, for the service |46th year of his present majesty, for the m- 
of Great Britain for the year 1807. gulating and securing the Collection of the 
8. An act concerning Common Reco- | Duties on Spirits distilled in Ireland, és 
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18. Anact to provide for the Decrease and 
Suspension, in certain cases, of part of the 
countervailing Duties on British Refined 
Sugar imported into Ireland. __ 

19. An act to continue until the 29th day 
of September 1808, and to amend two acts, 
made in the parliament of Ireland, to regu- 
late the trade of Rectifying Spirits. 

20. An act to enable his matty to ap- 
point the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
the time being in Ireland, one of the com- 
missioners for executing the office of Lord 
Hich Treasurer in England, without salary. 

21. An act to continue, until the 29th 
day of September 1817, an act, passed in 
Treland in the 13th and 14th years of his 
preserit majesty, respecting certain Annuities, 

22. An act to coritinue until the 29th day 
of September 1817, an act, passed in Treland 
in'the 36th year of his present majesty, for 
the Improvement and Extension of the 
Fisheries on the coasts of Ireland. 

23. An act toamend an act, passed in the 
43d year of his present majesty, for granting 
to his majesty the sum of 50,000/. for 
building Glebe Houses in Ireland. 

24. An act to-explain and amend an act, 
passed in the 39th and 40th years of his pre- 
sent majesty, concerning the Disposition of 
certain Real and Personal Property of his Ma- 
jesty, his Heirs and Successors, and also of the 
Real and Personal Property of ber Majesty, 
and of the Queen Consort for thetime being. 

25. An act for the more convenient Pay- 
ment of Half Pay, and Pensions, and other Al- 
lowances to Officers and Widows of Officers, 
and to persons upon the Compassionate List, 

26. An act for defraying, until the 25th 
day of March 1808, ‘the charge of the Pay 
and Clothing of the Militia of Ireland, &c. 

27. An act to authorize his majesty to 
permit the Importation of Naval Stores from 
any place in ships belonging to States in 
amity with his majesty, and navigated in any 
manher whatever. 

_ 28. An act to enable the lords commis-: 
sioners ofvhis 'majesty’s ‘Treasury to issue Ex- 
chequer Bills, on the credit of ‘such aids or 
Supplies as-have ‘been or shall be granted by 
Pttliament for the ‘service of Great Britain, | 
for the year 1807. 

29. An act for defraying the ‘Charge of 
the ‘Pay and Clothing of, the Militia in'Great 
‘Britam for the year 1807. 

30. Anact'to amend ‘several Laws of Ex- 
‘@se in’Great Britain, relating to the Duties 
@n Salt, Soap, Paper, Coffee,‘Cocoa Nuts, 
Spirits, and-Glass, and for restoring Seizures 
in certain cases. 
SI. An‘uct to revive and continue, until 
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the 25th day of March 1808, and amend so 
much of an act, made in the 39th and 40th 
years of his present majesty, as grants certain 
Allowances to Adjutants and Serjeant-Majors 
of the Militia of England, disembodied under 
an act of the same session of parliament. 

32. An act formaking Allowances in cer- 
tain cases to Subaltern Officers of the Mi- 
litia in Great Britain, while disembodied, 

33. An act to continue until the Ist day of 
June 1808, an act of the 45th year of his pre- 
sent majesty, for appointing Commissioners 
to enquire ittto the Pablic Expenditure, and 
the Conduct of the Public Business in the 
Military Departments therein mentioned. 

34. An act to make the port of Amster- 
dam, in the Island of Curagoa, a Free Port. 

35. An act to indemnify such persons in 
the United Kingdom as have omitted to qua- 
lify themselves for Offices and Employments, 
&c. 

36. Am act to enable the Trustees of the 
British Museum to exchange, sell, or dispose 
of such parts of the Collections, and under 
such restrictions, as are therein specified. 

87. An act to revive and continue, until 
the 25th day of March 1808, an act of the 
46th year of his present majesty, for altering 
and amending several Laws relating to the 
Duties of Excise upon Malt. 

38. An act for permitting, until the 25th 
day of March 1809, and from thence to the 
end of the then next session of parliament, 
the Importation of certain enumerated arti- 
cles-into the British Colonies on the Conti- 
nent of North America, from the united 
States of America, and ‘the Exportation of 
other enumerated articles from the same’Co- 
lonies, to the said States. 

39. An act for more effectually charging 
Public Accountarits with Interest upon 
Balances ; and for other purposes relating to 
the passing of Public Accounts. 

40. An act to alter the Practice of Courts 
of Equity, in Suits in which Members of 
Parliament are Defendants. 

41. An act-tovenable the East-India com- 
pany to raise Money upon Bond instead 
increasing their ‘Capital Stock. 

42. Anact for more effectual Administration 
of the office of a Justice of the Peace in such 
parts of'the counties of Middlesex and Surrey 
as lie in and neat the Metropolis ; and for 
the more effectual Prevention of Felonies. 

43. An act to revive and continue, until 
‘the end of the next session of parliament, ah 
act of the 46th year of his present majesty, 
for suspending Proceedings in Actions, and 


Jother Proceedings relating to the Woollen 


Manufacture. 
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_ 44. An act for transferring to his Majesty, 
certain possessions and rights vested in the 
Sierra Leone company, &c. ' 

45. An act to enable his Majesty to grant 

to her majesty the Queen a capital messuage 
called Frogmore, &c. 
. 46. An act to repeal certain provisions of 
an act, passed in the 46th year of his present 
majesty, for enquiring into the state of 
Windsor Forest, &c. 

47. An act to grant certain duties on Cal- 
licoes, Muslins, Cotton Yarn, &c. 

48. An act to continue until the 29th day 
of September 1808, several acts for the better 
collection and security of the Revenues of 
Customs and. Excise in Jreland, and for pre- 
venting I rauds therein. 

49. An act for allowing a Drawback on 
certain Linens exported from Great Britain 
to the West Indies. 

50. An act to amend an act, made in the 
parliament. of Ireland in the 5th year of his 
present majesty’s reign, for erecting and es- 
tablishing Public Infirmaries or Hospitals 
in Ireland, west 

51. An act to revive and continue, until 
the 25th day of ‘March 1808, an act of the 
39th year of his present majesty, for the 
more effectual Encouragement of the British 
Fisheries. 

52. An act to repeal so much of-an act of 
the last session of parliament, as relates to 
the Payment of Duty on Coffee and Cocoa 
Nuts when exported from the warehouse in 
which the same shal! have been secured. 

53. An-act to enable his majesty’s Post- 
master-general to open and return Letters 
directed to Hamburgh or other places abroad, 
and which have been or shall have been re- 
turned or net sent. 

54. An act to prevent improper persons 
from having Aris in Ireland. 

55. An actor allowing a certain propor- 
tion of the Militia in Ireland, voluntarily to 
evlist into his majesty’s Regular Forces, 

56. An act for increasing the Militia of 
Ireland; under certain limitations and restric- 
tions. 

57. An act for allowing a certain propor- 
tion of the Militia in Great Britain volunta- 
rily to enjist into his majesty ’s Regular Forces, 

58. An act for encouraging the Expor- 
tation of Salt from Jreland. 

59, An act to amend an act of the 46th 
year of his majesty, for the better Regulation 
of the office of Receiver-general of the Post- 
Office in England. 

60. An act to give further time for pur- 
chasing the legal Quays and Warchouses, in 
she port of London. 
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61. An act to repeal certain duties on Fo- 
reign Goods, Wares, and Merchandize ex. 
ported from Great Britain to Ireland. 

62. An act to suspend, until the 1st day of 
May 1808, the payment of all Drawbacks on 
Spirits made or distilled in -Great Britain or 
Ireland, and exported from either country to 
the other respectively. 

63.Anact for repealing the Dutiesand Draw- 
backs payable on Silks, and for granting other 
Duties and another Drawback in lieu thereof, 

64. An act to allow the Bounty now pay- 
able on British Callicoes and Cottons ex. 
ported to Gibraltar to be paid on the same 
articles when exported to Malta. 

65. An act to exempt Sales of West-Indig 
Produce, by the West-India Dock Company 
for payment of duties and charges, trom the | 
Auction Duty. : 

66. An act to make more effectual prow | 
vision for the Prevention of Smuggling. 

67. An act to permit, until the end of the 
next session of Parliament, the Importation of 
Swedish Herrings into Great Britain. : 

68. An act for the better Government of 
the Settlements of Fort St. George and Bom. 
bay ; for the Regulation of Public Banks, &c, 

69. An act for discharging from the Claims 


‘of tbe Crown certain Real and Personal Fs. 


tates belonging to general De Lancey, late 
barrack-master-general, and vested in ‘Trus- 
tees for Sale. 

70. An act for maintaining and preserving 
a Military Canal aod Road, made from 
Shorncliff in the county of Kent, to Cliff End 
in the county of Sussex. 

71. An act for the speedily completing 
the Militia of Great Britain, and increasing 
the same, under certain limitations and re- 
strictians. 

72. An act for raising the sum of 500,000/. 
by Treasury Bills for the service of Ireland 
for the year 1807. 

73. An act for enabling his majesty to 
raise the sum of 4,500,000/. for the Service 
of Great Britain. 

74, An act for more effectually. securing 
the Payment of the Debts of ‘Traders. 

75. An act for suspending the, operation 
of an act of the 36th year of his present ma- 
jesty, for the further Support and Mainte- 
nance of Curates, &c. 

76. An act for granting to his majesty a 
certain sum of money out of the Consoli 
dated Fund of Great Britain, and for ap- 
plying certain monies therein mentioned for 
the Service of the year 1807, and for further 
appropriating the Supplics granted.in this 


session of parliament. 3 
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oa! An Account of the Amount of all Exemptions granted to Foreigners, iri tespect of the Duty 
y on Dividends, in the various Funds of Great Britain, and on the Dividends of the East-India 
ui and South-Sea Companies; under the Property-Tax ; to the latest Period to which the same 
os ‘can be made up. 












































dia 

ny Exemptions on Dividends, payable on the 5th July 1806. 

he Principal. Dividend: Duty. 

£. ne. 2 ran - ‘4 Se 

B © 3-per-Cent. Consolidated Annuities 112,451,388 6 7] 186,77016 5 18,677 1 7 

ee Aast-India BOGE asi sth ch ae 491,598 14 17 25,808 18 8 2,580 17 10 
South-Sea Stock. . .:. . «. « -| 1,135,580 4 9 19,897 13.1 1,983 15 3 

he 5-per-Cent. Navy Annuities. . . ‘ 158,407 10 0 3,960 3 9 396 0 4& 

of New South-Sea Annuities . . . 564,663 12 2 8,469 19 i $46 19 11 

| South-Sea Annuities 1751 . . . . . .| 162,630 16 8 2,439 9 3 243 18 11 
3-per-Cent. Annuities 1726. . 104,988 6 8 1,574 16 6 157 9.8 

of as penine ae ee ‘ BR os 15 4 3,723 17 8 372 7 9 

me mperial 3-per-Cent. Annuities. d ,002 15 6 945 0 10 9410 1 

rc. Imperial Aunuities . . . . . : 619 0 0 309 10 0 30 19 O 

ms 253,830 5 S| 25,384 0 4 

HY === 

le Exemptions on Dividends, payable on the 10th October 1806. 

- MB sper-Cent. Reduced Annuities . . . «| 2,129,999 8 10) 31,949 19 10 3,194 19 10 
4-per-Cent. Annuities . 2... es. 769,830 4 2 15,396 12 1,539 2 
5-pet-Cent. Irish Annuities. . a 8,891 10 0 222 5 22 6 

ng Irish Annuities . « . Fete 2 54 15 10 ae: eS ; 2 9 

om Old South-Sea Antinuities . - - Ff 524,041 13 4 7,860 12 786 3 

nd se Annuities. . . . ger ‘ $855 7 13 . 27 os 

ort Annuities. . . . Cate 3,070 9 + 153 6 
5-per-Cent. Annuities 1797 a : $5,583 6 Po an 2 
ng : rs 
60,859 8 6,085 6 
ne 
fo] 

re Exemptions on Dividends, payable on the 5th January 1807, 
3-per-Cent. Consolidated Annuities . . .| 4,955,777 15 6 74,336 13 4 7,433 13 4. 

ve 5-persCent Navy Annuities. . . ‘ 47,561 3 4 1,189 0 7 118 18 O 

nd New South-Sea Annuities . . . ity 198,543 17 8 2,978 3.2 297 14 4 
3-per-Cent. Annuities 1726... . | . 99,661 13 4 1,494 18 6 149 9 10- 

to S-per-Cent. Imperial Annuities . . . 8,580 0 0 128 14 0 1217 4 

, Imperial Annuities . ..... ‘ 88 0 0 44 0 0 4 8 0 

ice South-Sea Annuities 1751 . . . -'% 34,147 15 6 512 4 4 §I° 4.5 
Sonth- See ME a. ea eg Ss | 350,970 4 8 6,141 19 7 614 3 1 

ng -India Stock . oti te, cape . 141,779 8 10 7,443 8 5 744 61 

‘ 94,269 1 1] 9,425 18 0 

“a : =a 

1a- _ This Account contains all Exemptions gtanted upon the Dividends which have become payable 

te- , Since the Duty was stopped at the Bank of Exigland. Previous to that Period, the Agents to Foreign- 
ers entitled to Exemptions did not pay the Duty, but omitted, for the most part, to claim the Ex- 
emptions in the manner required by the Act. Any Account of the Exemptions actually granted upon 

bs former Dividends would, therefore, afford no criterion to judge of the Exemptions to which the Parties 
were entitled. 

: The Total Annual Amount of Exemptions may be estimated at nearly {. 63,000, being double the 

a —— 1B Exemptions’ granted upon the Dividends payable on the 5th of July and 10th ef 

het : Wutus.Lownves. 

his Office for Taxes, Barne Barns. 

24th February 1807: Epwarp Mepows. 
Xx, t Henry Hoveson. 


~ ‘Tromas Davis Lass, 
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Return of the Effective Strength of the REGULAR FORCES, at.the latest Period to which 4 
the same can be made up; distinguishing the British from the Foreign Troops, and the 
Cavalry from the Infantry, and the Nambers setving Abroad and at Home. 


Adjut.-General’s Office, July 23, 1807, 


me 





Rank and File. Fes Rank and File, 








British. } Foreign.| Toral. Cavalry.|Infantry:| Total. 








_— 


Cavalry. « « «| 23,295 3,020 | 26,515 || At Home . -. 20,041 | 61,447 | 81,488 
Infantry «. . .| 129,263 | 27,298 [156,561 [Abroad « . . «| 6,274 | 93,114 | 101,388 








Total . . ./152,558 | 30,518 | 182,876 Total . . .| 26,315 | 156,561 | 182,876 























Haney Catvert, A. G, 


— 








———— 


Return of the Effective Strength of the MILITIA FORCES in Great Britain and Ireland, 
at the latest Period to which the same can be made up. 


Adjut.-General’s Office, July 23, 1807. Py 





Rank and File. 
Great Britain . 
Treland A a 


A eesemeemmdll 
Harry Catvert, A. G. 





Return of the Effective Force of the VOLUNTEERS of Great Britain; distinguishing Infantry, 
Cavalry, and Artillery ; as far as the same can be ascertained from the latest Returns. 





i Trumpeters} Rank 
ne. Captains. | Subalterns. a. Serjeants. ei. and 
Drummers File. 





Infantry. . . 1,217 3,710 . 7,543 1,781 13,473 6,623 954,544 
Cavairy . .. 162 496 1,040 760 1,546 523 25,342 
Artillery .. 25 129 253 45 505 209 9,420 





Total . . 1,404 4,535 8,836 2,586 15,524 7,355 289,306 























Whitehall, July 18, 1807. J. Becxertr. 








An Account of the BRITISH and FOREIGN SHIPPING employed in the Trade of Great 
Britain, in Three Years, ending the 5th of January 1807: Shewing the Number of Vessels, 
Tons, :nd Men, entered Inwards, and cleared Out, under each Year. 





INW ARDS. 








7 
British. Foreign. 
- Mons ~ = 


fe ys 3, Aa ‘ 
Ships. Tons. Men. — ‘Ships. | Tons. ei Men. 








10,508 | 1,395,387 | 82,979 4,271 | 607,299 | 30,744 
11,414 | 1,494,990] 87,166 4,517 | 691,883 | 34,733 
12,118 | 1,482,664 | 88,998 3,793 | 612,904 | 31,354 

















OUTWARDS. 





if 


Foreign. 
7m —_ % 
o, she 


Ships. | “Men. = Ships. | Tons. 
os + 1804} 11,131 | 1,463,986 | 93,748 587,849 


« « + [1805] 11,608 | 1,495,209 | 94,408 605,821 - 
oc 8 6 md 12,451 | 1,486,302 | 94,557 5685170 . 


























Office of the Reg. Gen. of stip) ing, 
daly 8, 1807, 


TB. Witrovensy, 
Reg. Gea. 


" Custom-House, London, ‘ 
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Abstract Statement of the PUBLIC INCOME of Great Britain, for the Year ended 5th Jan. 1807. ~ 
t Heads of Revenue. Gross Receipt. | Net Produce. Paid into Exchegr. 


> 








ORDINARY KEVENUES. 
Permanent and Annual Taxes. a ae -¢@ L£: s. ad. a. 

Customs -~ «+ -« +--+ --~« England| 8,842,775 15 13| 7,184,344 17 84] 6,669,362 

Scotland $29,014 0 Q 589,704. 7 0} 387,417 

Great mela 15 14] 7,774,049 4 9 | 7,056,779 


ry 
nR 


~OrUovworot 
phe 


-— 
Cal 


oe es Ene 7,540,524 8 54115,983,378 7 11 {15,934,255 


Scotland] 1,648,218 6 | 1,393,835 3 5%} 1,056,600 


a 


Great Britain 114|17,377,213 11 44116,990,855 
ps---s@e-----+-- England| 4,324,345 13 54) 4,053,617 15 74] 3,874,516 
9 


* 
0 
19,188,542 8 
3 

y Scotiand| 294,315 7 ¢ 275,295 12 5 | 258,000 
1 
2 
9 
2 


—_— 


Great Britain| 4,618,691 4,528,913 8 O04) 4,132,516 
nd and Assessed Taxes - - - - England} 6,392,144 6,126,627 12 104) 5,614,839 
Scotland 329,400 311,632 10 104 201,099 
Great Britain] 6,721,544 3 84) 5,815,989 
Post Office + - - ~~~ + + =. - England|-1,497,010 610 | 992,998 
Scotland 177,299 1 24 108,001 
Great Britain| 1,674,310 4 1,101,000 
ls. in the £. on Pensions? - - - England 53,160 52,780 2 50,584 
and Salaries § - - - Scutland 4,555 4,384 4 4,384 
Great Britain 57,715 57,164 6 54,968 
4 
3 
8 
7 
9 
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6,438,260 

1,136,901 
154,834 1 

1,291,736 
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6d. iu the £. on Pensions? - - - England 60,931 60,546 60,545 
and Salaries §. - - - Scotland 3,152 
Great Britain 64,084 
‘Hackney Coaches --+--+-+-+=--+--- 29,169 
Hawkers and Pedlars - 14,555 
Total Permanent and Annual} Duties |42,040,402 


2,733 2,733 
63,279 63,279 
25,940 1 25,600 
11,465 1 11,285 
37,363,023 35,252,273 
Hana 

Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue. per - 2,000 
_ Alienation Fines - 11,540 0 8,535 17 5,203 

Post Fines - 4,040 12 . 4,040 12 0 
DEK ws Sw i owes 15,788 0 15,788 0 15,188 
Compositions 1 16 1 16 1 16 
Profiers - + « 620 19 620 19 620 19 
Crown Lands 67,790 10 65,357 16 966 13 

Extraordinary Resources. 
f Customs -s-se er ere England 2,787,189 13 
Scotland} 310,264 11 

Great Britain] 3,097,454 

England} 5,878,045 

Scotland} 452,123 

Great Britain 6,330, 168 

Property Tax - - England} 5,902,765 

Scotland} 242,494 

ea Great Britain} 6,145,259 

Arrears of Income Duty - - - - - - - 16,827 
Arrears of Taxes collected under the 
\ Aid and Contribution Act - - - - - 471 

Lottery, Net Profit - - - - 498,249 
Monies paid on Account of the Interest of 
- Loans raised for the-Service of Ireland -| 1,751,663 
On Account of the Commissioners, appoint- 

ed by Act 35 Geo, III. for Issuing Ex- 
ehequer Bills for Grenada - - ~- - - - 73,000 73,000 73,000 0 

Fees of Regulated Exchequer Offices - - - 52,290 52,290 52,290 18 

Produce of sundry Magazines, &c. sold on 
Account of Government 7,000 7,000 7,000 0O 
Monies on Account of the Surplus Re- 
ve e Isle of Man 6,526 6,526 6,526 10 
Savings under the Regulations adopted with % 
respect to the Pay of Military Chaplains 533,396 6 33,396 6 33,396 6 
Imprest Money repaid by sundry Public 
Accountants 90,075 13 90,075 13 90,075 13 
Other Monies Paid to.the Public - - - - < 1,492 18 1: 1,492 18 1,492 18 
Total - - ~+- inp eens of 60,244,061 5 84£|54,982,035. 8 113[52,639,013 5 

rz ergh pay ee ace, 19,699,263 12 19,699,263 12 1 119,699,963 12 

3 Grand Tovar ~~, 179,943,524 17 O4174,681,099 1 09172,938,276 17 2 
Note.—The Appropriated Balances 4. tne xcheauer, on 5thJanz 1806, amounted to 10, 79U,442. 6s. la.5 

and on the 5th Jan, 1807, to 10,440,631/. 9. Ofd. ‘There was no unappropriated Balance in the Ex- 

chequer at eithér of the above-mentioned Periods. The Amount of Exchequer Bills, Navy Bills, 

and Transport Bills, issued for the Public Setvice between the 5th Jan. 1806 and the 5th Jan. 1807, 

“ve = ae - Period, was, in Exchequer Bills, £.27,207,100; in Navy and Victual- 

og Bills, 2,209,697/. Gs. 11d.3 and in Transport Bi 971, 3s. 4d. 
25th Merch, 1807, i port Bills, 463,4 N. VANSITTART- 
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2,522,874 6 2,473,351 10 
256,370 203,683 0 
2,779,944 2,677,034 10 
5,804,381 5,804,811 16 
443,627 388,400 0 
6,248,509 6,193,211 16 
5,747,114 5,747,114 9 
236,100 236,100 0 
5,983,214 5,983,214 9 

16,383 16,383 17 
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PARL, ACCOUNTS,—Grear BarraynerPermanent anil War Taxes. 


[sii 


An ACCOUNT of the NET PRODUCE of all the PERMANENT TAXES, ang” 
WAR TAXES, i in the Quarters and Years ended the 5th January 1806, and the 5th 


January 1807. 





Customs. 
Consolidated, after reserving 
£.62,500. per Quarter, by Act 
43 Geo. III. cap. 68 : 
Quarantine Duty 
a. per Cent... 0 ew ee. 
Canal and Dock Duty . oe ees 


Excise. 
Consolidated 


ee et eee 


Reserved out of Consolidated Du- 
ties. 769,3651. 19s. 6d. per 
Quarter, by Act.44 Geo. III. 
cap. 98. from Oct. 1804, after 
reserving the Surplus of the 
Duty:on Receipts, 1803 . 

Compositions for Stamps, per Bank 

Licences for selling Lottery Tickets 

Intidents. 

Money 
Houses and Windows . 
Inhabited Houses .. . 
Horses for Riding . . 
Horses forHusbandry . 
Male‘Servants.. . 
Carriages ....-.- 

OO oe oe 


0, per Cent. . i: aa 


E 
& 
~ 


eee ee 7. 


161.3; out of, 


& tArrearsof Duties 
i repealed by Act 
S 43Geo1ILcap. 


£.20. per Cent, . .>Arrears .. 
Clocks and Watches}. ...... 
Hawkers and Pedilars . 
Hackney Coaches and Chairs. . 
6d. i &- on Pensions .. . 
1s. ditto . . . Salaries 
Seizeress. 0.5 wee 
Proffers. . 
Compositions ..... 
Rent of Alum Mines. . 
Dittd of a Light House 
Alienation Duty. ... 
First Fruits of the —" 
Fenths of ditto ....- 
Fines and Forfeitures ...- +. 
Female Servants . . . . 1785 
HairsPowder Certificates 1995 
Horse-Dealers’ Licences 1796 
Armorial Bearings . . - 1798 
HairPowderCertificates 
1H. x Horse-Dealers’ Licences 
. “Yeap 68. ¢ Armoria! Bearings 
sReserved Out of Honses and Win- 
dows, by Aet 43 Geo. III. cap. 
16), at£.474,474. perQuarter, 
~ from April 1804 .....-. 
“Jnhabited:Honses .... +e 
orses for Riding . 
*Horses.and Mules . 
heer Servants. ... 
arria: «eee? 
> Dogs re beth 


“ee @ « 
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In the Quarters én 


- en 


In the Years ended : 
A 





7 
5th Jan. 1806. 


=. 
5th Jan. 1807. 





" 5th Jan.-1806. 


5th Jan. 180% 





900228 2 


4287 
239 
8172 


16 
10 
il 


131538100 6 


756956 


8000 
5108 


231166 
26453- 
11273 
16871 
10776 
10593 
12106 

537 
0 
172 
689 
1110 
4390 
19340 
18445 
31289 
13 


2252 
911 
1885 
13992 
1408 
1866 


wocoooococra SoCo uot ewe 


_— 


638440 


-} 103865 


192348 . 
159986 
67650 11 
81508 4 
32165 0 


Mo Be 


djs £. 

1167517 
2403 
1518 
892} 


3395073 


Ls) 
il 


-_ 
i) 


156523 


8000 
8292 


1° 


231166 

440 

27 

465 

606 

484 

1215 

718 

0 

0 

0 
1930 

4270 

27279 

17028 

556 

13 

0 

0 

0 

808 

0 

0 

294 

0 

661 

99 

921 

16449 

2352 
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wis 
— 
NM 


605258 


ae 
Rim 


18 





34] 144844 11 
2} 209957 2 
103] 172755 10 
OH 106404 2 
Ti 91407 12 
11} 43913 12 


aL. 
3790532 


17562 
18530 
31965 


13718927 


3024180 


4 


38000 
5108 


950500 
178932 
T7105 
68421 
59756 
37778 
59117 
28174 
0 

172 
689 
8145 
24325 
57340 
50774 
83191 
678 

2 

960 

5 
5977 
3847 
9872 
1127 
0 
29639 
3629 
11488 
34592 
2878 
16536 
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~~ 
Wain’ 


—s 
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SOwWSGAO.DO wWoOwnHUuaceoaWc-!1 
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1778803 9 10} 


AT1185 
496119 
422689 
249820 
260088 

90045 


4 3} 
6. 2 
4.10 
11 0 
47 
0 11: 


te Bd 


4005965 2 0} 


15093. 2 4 
6790 17 
35749 


13829170 


3017585 


32000 
8292 


924666 
32460 
16720 
20702 
29279 
16134 
28558 
14097 
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1903310 





534860 
583986 . 








€artied forward ... &. 


590916 9 


apene 739 12 





26219695 4 2 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Brirars.—Permanent and War Taxes. 


[xiv 


| NET PRODUCE of the PERMANENT and WAR TAXES, in the Quarters and Years ended- 
j 5th Jan. 1806, and 5th Jan. 1807.—Continued. 





Brought forward 
Duties pro Anno 1803: 
' Brought from Consolidated Cus- 
toms, after reserving as direc- 
ted by Act 43 Geo. III. cap. 68. 

§irplus of the Duty on Receipts, ) 
1803, after ditto, by setae 
cap. 126. . eee. 

Ditto, Houses and Window s, 
1804, ditto, by Act la cap. 
161, from April 1804 . 


zt. 
6530016 9 


62500 0 
12499 13 


0 0 


? sag 


03 


dee he Me 
7036789 12 4 


62500 0 0 
12842 0 4 
0 


0 0 


&. s. a 
26210635 4 23 


250000 0 0, 


55283 15 


0 0 


abs 
26643046 
250000 
59878 


0 











Duties pro Anno 1804: 

| Surplus of Consolidated Stamp 
; _ Duties, after reserving, as di- 

* yected by Act 44 Geo. III. cap. 

98. from October 1804 eaeee 


£-|6004946 2 


334536 8 


(7112181 12 


8 


\ 


301340 16 


26513918 17 


193494 10 


26992924 


VI52TO 17 








f. 
Duties pro Anno 1805: 

Taken from Consolidated Letter 
Money, the estimated Amount 
of the additional Duty on the 
Postage of Letters, imposed by 
Act 45 Geo. IIL. cap. 1l.... 

Goods, &c. Anno 1805 ...... 

Legacies. . . 

Auctions ... 

Bricks and Tiles ‘ 

Coffee 

Cyder and Perry . 

Glass. . 

Vinegar 

Wire . 


Duties taken 
outof Conse- 
jidated Ex- 
cise, by Act 
45 Geo. UI. 


. 


6939482 11 


~— 
ce 


+ 


ple 


7413472 8 


3183S 6 


78030 19 
12981 10 
147071 
761 
22630 
7080 
1198 
10300 
2344 
1410 


ed 


ooocoocooceooeo 


27307353  §& 


122500 0 


207186 8 
4957 12 
247356 0 
25015 0 
40245 0 
14259 0 
2254 18 
63169 
5840 © 
4516 


7928195 


176333 


808788 ¥5 
39489 80 
463814 19 
35392 
40464 
31558 
5544 
67721 
12749 1] 
5791 








ffi 


Duties pro Anno 1806: 
Wines, 1803 ¢brtto Duties 1806, 
Ditto, 1804 ? by 46 G. IIL. «44. 
Brought from Consold 

Excise, vy soCi. Ditto, 1804 
cap.44......-(Tea..., 
£.10 per Cent. A° 1806 


t. 


Wines,1803 


“a 2 > & 


£. 
Sugar & Malt 


Malt... 23 
‘Tobacco 


Surplus of Duties 
annually granted, 
after discharging 
_Exchequer Bills 
charged thereon . 


KI RWwNoaAgoce 


Aioakroaocoeoeasn 


coooco 


TIV7ILI2 


© 
tobe 


0 

0 
65257 
44927 
4596 
6800 


28044653 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


29115841 


20593 
14115 
188604 
126931 
14779 
6800 








eiccocco 


7195589 


534047 
79087 
42313 


oocw 


a 


con 


.wiooocce 


7828692 


186635 
101218 
31343 


Gon wicecceoco woccocccsc 


cjoo.cecs Ol OS 


28044653 


764345 
764796 
202745 


~~ 
cc- 


elosocoes Slonoancce 


294871663 


— 


916588 4 
902971 0 
203715 0 


ees «6 oan a ree. 
£ wZiceseos Z-esceccs a 








£.7851836 


Duties todischarge 
2,000,0001. Exch. 


Sugar & } 
Bills for 1805 . . 


Mait..°.. 
Tobacco . 


‘18745025 


673485 
154929 
6477 


Cocoa 


8147889 
406143 
225202 

57241 


Role th. 


29776539 
1590005 
162880 
265685 


}31510958 


2 10g 
1560343 17 11 
239364 0 0 
238386 0 0 





_— 
~ 


alcce-ac 


8836475 


cIioonmrw 
mi Oo te 


bh 





31795110 





353549032 O94 





War Tazes: 
British Spirits, 1803 . 
Foreign ‘Ditto . . 
Wines... . 
Malt eo . ee . 
oy and Shipping . 


a oe er as 


Sweets . else owe oe 
Property-Duty os ee 
Ditto, 1804 eee ee 
wan Waites... 
rty Duty, 1805. 
Tobacco, 1806 .... 
sand Wares... 


y Dity .. 


On, *, 6. Set ee &. 6 


“e 


.| 228476 


‘| 580654 
‘| 449140 
| 381475 


86591 
66650 


165 
OQ615 - 

712102 

51785 

167076 

yzot0 

U 

0 

0 


—~_ te 
j~ooocorwSCeoocoecooco 


Re 


ScoocecHonteocoMmoco]o 


145883 
253710 


0 
193082 
450438 
141249 

140 
23466 
132911 

0 

252223 

1070402 

65166 
126273 

3€40 


— 


raf SEosxzocscecso 


Yee 


— 


dhe 


Oro ewVor woococoecoso 


760547 
825903 
366082 
2366733 
1636167 
1711868 
4073 
928585 
3278186 
264.743 
828859 
199750 





0 
0 
0 


eco Dr OeCAIOC HK OOCwWSO 


759316 0 
957350 1 
85655 0 
2812991 © 
1564089 14 
1286150 16 
4510 
181780 
959935 
91765 
821064 
3833566 
163965 
291879 17 
1007931 7 TY 





{2909531 14 





iv0584 14 } 





_ SOS OL OR 22S OGoae 


1317129 


x 





1382125216 2 ¥ 

















——-_—_——=s- - 


SS eS ee 
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xv] PARL. AGCOUNTS.—Garezar Brrtain.—£zports and Imports. [xvi 

An Account of the Value of all IMPORTS into, and all EXPORTS from, Great Bartary 
for Eighteen Years, ending the 5th January 1807; distinguishing each Year, and distinguishing 
the Value of Imports from the East Indies and China, trom the Value of all other Imports:. 
And distinguishing the Value of British Produce and Manufactures Exported, from the Valus 
of Foreign Articles i stg together with the Difference between the Official Value and 
the Declared Value of British Produce and Manufaetures Exported in the Year ending the 
5th of January 1807. ae 





Official Value of Imports from Official Value of 


~ = An. 
o a | aca ny 
East Indies British Produce * Foreign 
and All other Parts. jjand Manufactures} Merchandize 
China. . Exported. Exported. 











L£. . - ; 
” 13,779,506 5,379,965 0 
5 14,921,084 4,979,797 0 
15,971,069 16,810,018 5,670,412 0 
0 18,336,851 6,129,998 0 
15,757,69 13,892,268 5,784,417 0 
0 

0 


Year ending 5th Jan. 1790 
Ditto 1791 
Ditto 1792 
Ditto 1793 
Ditto 1794 
Ditto 1795 
Ditto 1796 
Ditto 1797 
Ditto . 1798 
Ditto 1799 
Ditto 1800 
Ditto 1801 
Ditto 1802 
Ditto 1803 
Ditto 1804 
Ditto 1805 
Ditto 1806 
Ditto 1807 --- 





3 

17,830,418 16,725,402 8,386,043 
16,976,079 16,338,213 

19,102,220 


d, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
16,903,103 9,412,610 
19,672,503 10,617,526 0 ( 
24,084,213 9,556,144 0 
24,304,283 0). 13,815,857 0 
25,699,809 12,087,047 0 
26,993,129 14,418,837 0 
22,252,027 9,326,468 0 
23,935,793 10,515,574 0 
25,004,337 9,950,508 0 
27,403,653 9,124,479 0 


1eocoocoooecoocoooscoso® 


WT 


) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 














Note.—The Value of British Produce and Manufactures Exported, computed at the Average Prices 
Current, was, in the Year ending 5th January 1806, £.41,068,942. 
In the Year ending 5th January 1807, £.43,242,176. 


* The Value of the Foreign Merchandize (as above) is stated exclusive of the Excess in the Official 
Estimate of Coffee Exported. 


The Accéunt of Imports from India and China, for the last Year, cannot be yet prepared. 


Inspector-General’s Office, 
Custom-House, London, 


WILLIAM IRVING, 
24th March, 1807. 


Inspector-Gen! of the Imports and Exports of Gt Britain. 


— 





An Account of the Number of VESSELS, with the Amount of their Tonnace, which have 
been Annually Built and Registered in the several Ports of the British Empire, between 
5th January 1805 and 5th January 1807, 





Vessels, Tonnage. 








1001 $9,584 


and now corrected 


being the event 
In the Year 1806 146 67,511 


In the Year 1805 delivered lastYear, 











>. ole sintinincasl 
_ * 


Copies of the Certificates of Registry granted at many of the Ports in the Plantations, for the Year 
ending 5th January 1807, not being yet received, it is presumed that several Vessels may have been 
Built at such Ports, which could not be included in this Account. 


T..E. WILLOUGHBY; 


Custom-House, London, 
Register-General of Shippingi 


@flice of the Register-General of Sh'ppinz, 
‘ ‘ 23d March, 180°. 





‘evil 


; 
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PARE. ACCOUNTS.—Giear Be iratn.—Public Exhenditire. 


[xvii 


"Account ofthe Posric Exrenpiture of Great Britain, for the Year-ended 
5th January 1807. 





I_Inrerest & Charges on the perma 
“hag Debt of| Great Britain, Appx. (A.) 
. Al. The Interest on Exchequer Bills, (B.) 
Hil... The Civil’ List, (Guin cine. <r o'--0e- 


Other Charges 
on the 
Consolidated 
Fund, viz. 


IV. 


Courts of Justice - 

Mba cinch tooo ne 
Allow.toRoy.Fam. 
Sals.& Allowances 
Bounties -......- 


9-652 Boh Bre oe 


® 


® 4 6 $0. «6a g 


958,000 
62,124 
14,254 | 

291,644 
36,268 

220,281 


& 


o 


7 


hb CO Gr Qin 


Yaga ee 
29,026,172 12 03 
1,310,686 18 “9 





V. Civil Government of Scotland, (D.) - ej Bag a 8 
VI. Other Payments in Anticipation, (E.) , . 
Bounties for Fisheries, Manutac- 

tures, Corn, &C. one epee ence - - 
Pensions on the Heredit. Revenue - - 
Militia and Deserters Warrants, &c. - - 


123,600 


342,163 
27,700 
164,397 





534,261 O 11 





VII. Navy, (F.)—Salaries to the Offices.... 
ForWages, Bounty, Flag-pay, Half- 

pay, and Pensions ......2..000 

For Dock Yards, Building of Ships, 

Stores, Pilotage, &c. 

For Marine Service en Shore 


2,651,895 


6,569,813 
437,500 





9,782,808 1 
The Victualling Department .... - - 4,380,081 
Transport do, for Transports, Pri- 
soners of War, Sick & Wounded 
Seamen, &c. 
Miscellaneous Services 


1,632, 137 
«es» | 289,000 


1,921,137 13 





16,084,027 17 10 
. 4,511,064 1 7 





WIIt. Ordnance, (G.) ......-0ceeeeseeeees Soba 
IX. Army, (H.)—Ordinary Services, viz. 
For Regulars, Fenc. Milit. Invalids, 
and Volunteer Corps ......+. 
BANGS SS SSE ee ea ee 
Staff Officers & Ojtic. of Garrisons 
Mebipay i Gocwck st adidas coedeees 
Widows Pensions... ......eccecee- 
Chelsea Hospital ......s00+0+c00e 
Exchequer Fees 
Pay of Public Offices .....000s00- 


8,155,265. 
347,417 
189,955 
213,000 

26,000 
189,712 
86,903 
14,236 


ae 
oqooocoh oom 


a 
e2oncoc—LhY 


— 





9,282,491 


- Extraordinary Services .......... 5,828,999 


oans, Remittances, and Advances to 
other Countries, - - Ireland, (1.).. 
XI. Miscellaneous Services, (K.) 

At Home... 
Abroad 





x. 


2,561,340 
205,352 


Puen eneersaneeer sere 





“| 2,766,693 0 11g 











72,778,718. 16 94 


Deduct Loan, &c. tor lreland 1,768,000 0 0 





#71,010,718 16 94 











This includes the Sum of £. 441,270. 15. 54. for Interest paid on Imperial Loans, 


sli “aia March 1807. 
be bs oy 
ALBThe several Items under each head are stated in the Appendixes A, B, &¢. above referred to— 


which follow. 
“Mp. Vol. vilig b 








xix] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Garear Barratn.— National Debt. 


APPENDIX (A. 1.}—An Account of the Monies paid out of the Receipt of His wi ek 5 
ft 


[xx 


Exchequer, in the Year ending the 5th Jan. 1807, towards satisfying the Charges of 
Poustie Funpep Desr of Great Britain and Irelaud, and Imperial Loans ; distinguishing the 
Total Amount of the Sums applied for Interest, Charges of Management, Sums applicable to 


its Reduction, aud the usual Grants for the same Purpose. 





INTEREST, 


Anhulucs tur Lives, 


Terms of Years, 


Charges of Management, 





<. a. * dl, 


Loans raised for the Service of Ireland ....}] 1,090,545 6 2 
Imperial Loans | ov c@ ca tdeateecdec ey eee} 205,583 7 


&: s. 


230,000 0 


Oe: 
Permanent Funded Debt of Great Britain. ../17,512,62L Il °5| 1,465,827 5 S§ 
106,320 16.8 
0 


£. 
269,420 
17,019 
5,687 





1,802,148 11 
292,127 9 1 





£.|20,702,843 17 11% 
Towards the Reduction of the Public Debt; 
viz. &£. 8. d, 
Annual Issue by 26G. 11. 1,000,000 0 0 
i 42 do.... 200,000 00 
Annuities for Terms of Years 
expired, prior to Sth July, 
8808 ooo Ségs ede 6 Sdn gene: 19,680"14'6 
Annuities for Lives on which 
the Nominees are certified 
to have died prior to Sth 
July 1802, or that have been 
unclaimed for 3 Years .... 50,308 5 7 
Interest on Debt of Gr-Brit. 
si redeemed - 3,170,020 2 6 
Ireland - do 93,320 15 8 
Ditto.......<Imperial-do 19,495 11 5 
Annuity at £.1 per cent.on 
Part of Capitals created 
since 5th Jan. 1793 ...... 3,710,303 4 54 





8,523,328 14 12) 


ee 





£.129,026,172 12 03) 








18,608,568 | 1,802,148 1 4114 
Co 


292,127 











‘ 


th Feb. 1807, 








APPENDIX (A. 2.)\—An Account of the Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the Natronat Dest, in the Year ending 5th Jan, 1807, 





On Account of GREAT BRITAIN, 
By Annual Issue, 26 Geo. IIL... ccccccsccoccdecsbccssonecos: 
DittO..cccccccece4? o ower aeesocescecsnescccsors : 
99 & 96 ADS. ckdkead scbdhohs ee ee ed ed 
Amine: $7TT. wcrcie eens ecesecosesecees 
Expired and Unclaimed Anns. on Lives ........cee aces eoesees 


£.1 per cent. per ann. on Capitals created by Loans raised from{ 


1793 (that of 1802 excepted) to 1806, both inclusive.......4.- 
Interest on £.3 per cent. Annuities .......cecceeeee-seue 
=== ON L.4 PET-COMS.: isice cdWedecccccscocescesccescecscces 
mm On £5 PCP CONS. cons eee cnn ccc cccescnssecccncecees 


On Account of IRELAND. 


£.1 percent. per ann. on Capitals created by Loans raised from 
1997 'to: 1806, both inclusives <acccccccacvadebece cesses gs dee 
Interest on £.3 per Cent. AMNS. £..000cccy cous satscacaccacsoce 


On Account of IMPERIAL, 2 


£.1 per cent. per ann, on the Capital created by Loan 1797..... 
Interest on 3 per cent. Imperial ANOS... .. 0. secs dens cone cnsceces 


Feb, 23, 1807. 





ee 
1,000,000 
$00,009 
54,880 
25,000 
50,308 


3,273,191 
3,098,224 
104,696 
7,100 


s. 
0 
0 
14 


0 
5 


a 
coanw wzsSeacec 
oO 2 

















&e s d 


7,773,400 1 9} 


495,739 1411 


56,188 11 5 


an 


8,323,328 14 j yh 
a 


od 





a 





APPENDIX (B.) will be found in page xxiii. 








lek ee.) od te 


i 
ae 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.=Grear Britain.—Consolidated Fund. 
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"APPENDIX (C)—Charges upon the’ Consotrpatep Funp, in the Year ending 5th Jan. 18075 
exclusive of the Interest of the Public Debt, and of the payments upoa Exchequer Bills. 


 CWLL: List: ° += 1B eid 





; PENSIUA Ss. 


For his Majesty’s Household.... 898,000 ‘0°'0). 
Ditto, by 44 Geo. INI. perann. ..- 60,000 0 9 


COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
The Judges.of England and Wales, 
in augmentation of their Salar.es" 
A. Graham, Esq.-‘Inspector of ihe 
temporary places of confinement 
Of POIONS oes celek conc tine ween“ 
P. Cotquhoun, Esq. Receiver of the 
Thames Polic# Office: :....... 
. Baldwin, Esq. Receiver of the 
seven. Public Oilices-of Police . 
Keeper of the Hanaper in Chan- 
iN indians cs apveaedehese¥eeh 
Hi 'M. Dyer, Esq. Cn. J. Adm, 
Gof, “Bahania Oo Cle es 
Ji Bedford, Esq. do. Barbadves 
J. Sewell, Esq. do. en... at Malta 
W. Tcifitt, Esq. do. .. at Bermudas 
Atex. Croke, Esq. do. NowaScotia 
Hud. Hinchliffe; Esq. do: Jamaica 
Sheriffs of England and Wales ... 
MINT. 
Master of,in-England....-....- 
T. Morrison, ésq. (Receiver of the 


‘Fees in the Mint’... o...ted-0e 
Master of, in Scotland ......+- 


SALARIES & ALLOWANCES. 


The Rt. Hon. C. Abbot, Speaker of 
the House.of Commons, tocom- °. . 
plete his Allowance’ of 6,0001, | 
BOL AOD. Voiawcddcsovesnasvecs: 41,979 

The Marquis.of Bute, late one of | __ 
the Auditors,of the Imprest ... : 7,000 

P. Deare, Esq..late Deputy do. 

E. Roberts, Esq. on the yearly Sum 
“of 6501. formerly paid to the Au- 

yditor.of the Exchequer 

Commissioners for audit.ng the Pub- 
lic Accounts ....----.. an enmes 

Salaries in the Office of Clerks of 
Public Accounts ....----. wee 

Inspector of Tontiiie Certificates 

Chief Cashier of the Bank of Eng- 
land, for Fees paid: at sundry 
Public Offices 

Do, .... of South Sea Co, for du.. 

T. Marsham, Esq. Sec. to Com- 
Mssioners for issuing Exche- 
quer Bills, by Act 35 Geo. ILL. 

John Close, Esq. Contingent Ex- 
pences attending the execution 
ofan Act appointing Commis- 
sioners to inquire and examine 
mtothe Public Expenditure, and 
the Conduct of Public Business 
in the Military Department .... 

John Williams, Esq. Secretary to 
the Commissioners for inquiring 
into Abuses in the Naval De- 
partment Seee ewan sense SOS Seeee 

Chairman & Commissioacrs 
for Auditing Public Accounts 
Chairman and Commissioners 
for Auditing Public Accounts in 


18,188 


350 


15,216 
2,504 
2,000 

£2000 
2,000 


3,000 
$000 


10,350 


2704 
1,200 


650 
2,402 
14,235 
"50 


870 


500 


1,300 


500 
5994 


the West TRAE ici scccconcece ),'786 5 


2.000, , 
4,000 


"300. 


14 104 


0.0 
"7,864 14 2 


13 08 


1 


} Lord Rodney .... 


Representatives of Arthur Onslow 

Earl of Chatham 

Lord Rodney «J... 

Hea:shfield:...... 

Lady. Dorchester ...... 

John Penny Esq. ,.-.---- 

Richard Penn, Esq. .....- Sacvee 

His R..H. Duke of Clarence .... 

D:tto 

Her R. Highs. the Duchess of York 

His R. H. the Prince of Wales 

Ditio ditto 

Earl St. Vincent 

Lord Duncan 

His R. i. the D, of Kent........ 
“Cumberland . 

Duke of Richmond ........0-+- 

Sir William Henry Ashurst 

Sir Beaumont Hotham, Kot. 

Sir Sidiiey Smith * 

Lady Abercrombie 

His. R. H. the D..of Sussex 
Cambridge 


Lord Hutchinson 
Sir James Saumarez 
Duke of Portland, for the Prince 
of Orange Sabah e obs F 
Lord Borringdon. and others, in 
Trust for Lord Amherst 
John Duke of Athol 
Lady. Viscoumess Nelson 
$it Rich. Strachan .....e. 
Lord Collingwood 
Sin J. T.. Duckworth. ...ss20s2+ 
Bérd Eldon... 2.0 0dissidevcrsnnnig 


_|.H. N, Willis, Esq. for Princess 


Charlotre of Wales ,.......-- 
Duke of Gloucester ° 
Duchess Dowager of Gloucester . 
Her Highness Princess Sophia 
Lord Nelson 
Duke of Grafton 


His‘R. H. the D. of Clarence‘ . 
BM? tS icc oes eaCicetscns 
Do.......00-e0+- Cumberland 
Do. .. «sees sce. SQSEZ 
Do. .....0e00-- Cambridge.. 


BOUNTIES. 


For the Encouragement: of the 
Growth of Hemp and Flax 
Richard Clarke, Esq. Chamberlain 
of the City of London, for the 
better Improvement of the Port 

of London... 

Payments made to the Owners and 
Occupiers of the Legal Quays 
between London Bridge and the 
Tower of London, .... .+...0e- 

Rt. Hon. C. Abbot, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, et al. 
in trust for Earl Nelson..,. 

Do. for interest on £. 90,000. at 
5 percent. from 2ist Oct. 1805 
to 10th Oct. 1806, for doz ..... 

Do. in trust for Mrs. Susannah Bol- 
ton, sister of Earl Nelson — 4... 

Do. in trust for Mrs. C, Matcham do 


3,000 
4,000 
2,000 
1,500 
3,000 
3,000 
1,QU0 
12,000 
14,000 
4,000 
65,000 
$0,000 
2,000 
2,060 
12,000 
12,000 
12,666 
2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
12,U00 
42,000 
2,000 
1,200 


16,00 


3,000 
2,531 
2,436 
1,178 
2,436 

911 
3,633 


3,500 
7,¢00 
2,000 
2,500 
6,091 
3,455 
4,623 
3,000 
3,600 
3,000 
3,600 
3,000 


82,960 
90,000 
4,364 


10,000 
10,000 


_ 
oeooocoocwooceoocococceccoceoco 


o 


—_ _ 
eocooc Hww Orc oO 


— 


eccooce 9 


0 
0 


cooococooose#ocococoococococococo 


Oo ste-1 OO OO 
fOp= tol tr tOb- pop 


eccecocot0C0eo0o°Cc°o 








26th April 1807 


&. 1,582,572 











xxiii] PARL,ACCOUNTS.—G, BarrrExcheg. Billsi-Bountics.-Grants, (exiv 


APPENDIX (B.)—An Account of Interest -paid, on Ex Spann van BN bop Sy BY Sth. day. of 
January 1806 to the, 5th day of eeneey, 180 
Under what Acts iesued -- -On-what Fands-eharged.. —- ees 
44Geo. II. cap. 45. Supplys....24. ANNO\I804 Lape ee ewdmesenes 53,30, 16 baa: 
45 severooe 1 Loan Tiere ire a 1805 wedi dececcaden sees 20, 264 11, 3 
Mctades ss O°... Addeiicucksccsuct). @8QBgnUG vows, <cacavmns 20S 
118..° . Supply iisode Goedel 1BORM ceccvccdecscence 393,353 4 


cbveldvvebous lly, Vote of Crediv..4. 1805 oc cc ccccce: Sevee 1283861 181) 


5 

120. | Suppl 5 a 

woceccveteces 20. upplyiwccd voices. 180 / j ae) i sat 

Bs op me Pacer, Pe Bn opeetce petit 16,649 16 8 

46 eeverere 6. Aids, sees eo wdihie abiad oo 1816 eeeeedbe otis elem ee 28.588 FE My | 

eeceseodesecea 25. Supply. aeee J titi 1806 cose reenter amne 33, 16 8 
Bank Premiums on Personal ree &cv and Malt Tax....s¢9+.... 97,680 6.11 


Feb. 20, 1807. Hie a ve £.1,910,686 18... Pi 


aeeeemeenl 
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APPENDIX (D.)—A List of all:such Sum and Sums_of Moncy as have been’ iaeueed! ‘and 
become due, upon,his Majesty’s Establishment for Civit Arrains within’ ScoTLAND, bearing 
Date the 19th. Day of June’ 1761,.,for One Year: from 5th January 1806 inclusive to 5th 
January 1807 exclusive, made up by the Barons of Exchequer at kehabaigh Le 83,750 14. bi 


—= 








APPENDIX (E. 1.)—. An Account of the Aradgnt of Bountres paid? ine ‘England and Scotland; 
out of the Revenues of Customs and Excise, between the 5th of Jan. '1806.and tlie! ‘Sth of ae 
1807; being Payments inthe Nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Issues... . 


v7 


ENGLAND. | SCOTLAND. ‘GREAT BRITAIN, 
CUSTOMS. 


Botinties on Cotton .and..Linen Manufac- ibs +, i. $d, 6. sid. 
tures, British and Southern Whale Fishery, > $245,227 0 8 | 64,657..2 $307,864 3.12 
Newfoundland and White Herring eey : witeaces DORIPS ; ‘ 

-EXCISE.)\\ 
Bounties on British Spirits > ol ceeeiedawiee 
Fish if | ‘ ; 

Buss and Barrel Bounties, coniged on the Excise, >. a 4 cgitt i 
for Deficiency of -Money.in the handsiof the |: woccgl aed 54 HPF ol. FL MAE? 2 i 
Receiver Gen. ef-the Customs. .... «diss si 


#-| 263/538 0/13] 78,631 14! 19))1349,1694 44g 
Marth 25th 180% - -- re aude side 


























APPENDIX (E. tjx-Glonibnan: Post: ‘igsken, An Account of Densité avd Parliamentary 
Grants‘for the Year ended 5th January 1807. 
His Grace the Duke of Marthorough ........sees.«+- £5,000, 
His Grace the Duke of Gratton... ace cen eeseevees 4 760 
The heirs of the late “Duke of Schomburg i263 200s ewes 4, 000 


Feb, 20th 1807. £. 13,700 








APPENDINy (E, 3.) Posies —-Au Apert: shewing how the Puntic Montes remaining in 
the Receipt of the Exchequer on 5th Jan, 1806, together with the Monies paid into the same’ 
during the Year ending 5th Jan.1807, and the ‘Monies paid out of the Net, Produce of the 
Revenues of the said Year, in Anticipation of the Exc hequer. Receipt, have been, actually 
applied, so far as regards the Receipt of the Excise in England, and can be ascertained at 


the Excise-Oiftce. 
PENSIONS, viz. é. sod. £. 
Duke of Grafton §) fii eee cpevccccccccccce “M000 
Badrt QOWpeh CARI ibs dec ence cesccoce 1000 
Charles Boon, Esq. Moiety of ‘the Earl of Bath's - . .1,500 
Lord Melbourne’s .... dittO........0.- 1,500 


BOUNTIES, viz. 
British Spirits Perera dr cose ress eneeeneenessvugs 840 12 34 


Salied Provisions Seer eC ee reseed ar bast santeite 19,964 “| 2 : 
21st Feb, 1807. 


rua 
£.| 34,304 19 - 5b 


——=——— 








xxv] PARL. ACCOUNTS,—Gr. Bart.—Militia—Naval Services, [xXxvi 


APPENDIX (E. 4.)—An Account of Sums advanced by Receivers General of Land and Assessed 
“Paxes, on Account of:Mruiitra, Deserters Warrants, and other Disbursements, under various 
Acts of Parliament; between 5th Jan; 1806 and the 5th Jan, 1807. 





—_— 


*~* ENGLAND. SCOTLAND. 





, 4 Rete on s. 
Militia-and. Degerters-Warrants .0.--ccesecescesesecccescccscece| 17,599) A! 
Volunteers: cede scccsowrvces weed een scedewcccerenvigoccceveee|, 09,544 9 
DRENCe ACE 66 deve swdetecs ows 8 kind deine bh coer sd geeesnus ov eel 41,883 0 2,184 13 
Army-pf Reserve sssceeey eeeees {ssexs eases se sane seeneves| 39,899 6 4,889- 3 
Yeomanry Cavalry edie addind Cae i) Ades eonkess 139 5 
Population Act «see. .eee nse eee essen eens pecaressscee + 28.-0 


PT, 


£. s. 
6,057 15 
92,172 18 


tS 2 coun R 
ROP Dh Die: wes 











SB 304 2+}425,926 0 63) 35,471 16 
20th March, 1807. 
Mec Bates Total.,.. £164,597 16 8 














APPENDIX: (FP. 42 Nuevy Ofiee; 20th Feb: 4807, ‘Ao Account, shewing the Amount ‘of Monies 
recejved from his' Majesty's Exchequer,-for Navar Services, between the 5th Jah. 1806, and 
5th gan. 1807 ; ome at the Services to: which the same*have been applied. 





' Ne: 


_.. HEADS OF SERVICE, : SUM. 


A OU 





NAVY: 
Sglaries.to.the Admiralty, Navy, and-Navy -Pay-Offices~ =.= ' 
Wages to Officers and Seamen ........... deveeeseeseeesare| 9035000 
Bounty to Volunteers, Flag Pay, &c. "325,000 
Half,Pay to'Sea Officers, and Bounty to: Chaplains «1 I bebie «2 ee!) 96) "305 
Pensions to:Sea Officers, the ix, Widows, é¢c.'and minraicth, th (the a 
PUMNCE ATUGCEIS bs nd arvacbicc seethiupebek mame thasstep 90,000 
Wages to His Majesty’s\Dock dnd: Rope: ¥afds.\) ) seis 2-wa dees | G97 449 
Building of Ships, purchase of Stores of every Description, x 
repairing of Ships, purchase of Ships taken fram the Eaemy, 4749095 
Head Money, &c, paid.in Bills at Ninety DaysDate ests J.). 2907 
-Pilotage - CUCU WWE eee ee ew meee epreresantenesens 35,000 
Bills of Exchangej Imprests, and Contingencies .2.0....+052| 95 1,000 
ExchequerB@CS cies +eecceseccesncceees esemdccrocce cee 9000 
Marine Services on Shore, and Half Pay to Marine Officers . 437, 500 


VICTUALLING. 
Provisions and all sorts of Victualling Stores, paid for in Bills 
at Ninety Days Date. ..0..s-scccccccceedveccssecscoos § | 39203,286 11 
Wages to the. Victualling Vards ..:....cwesascepeesevcs cece 135.100 0 
Bills of Exchange and Imprést’osesessse.ce0 , 
849,000 0 
Necessary and Extra Necessary Money, and Contifigencies ae 117.500 0 
Widows Pensions: .........s40 sa seageesecaccecee 15.194 19 
slg 


9,782,808 13 





4,380,081 11 





tot TRANSPORTS, &cs 
Freight of Transports, Maintenance’ of Prisoners of War, and 
-Expence of, Sick and Wounded Seamen, paid for in Bills of 
Ninety Days Date ,. osseeceet<nrccencenrccnsseceeorgenen i 
Bills of Exchange, and ail other Services paid for in Ready 1,652,137 13 
Money teen ee eteceeteeaecesnsaneens eeeccccccccens 289,000 _0 








1,921,137 13 
_N.B.__ In the above Total the Sum of £.900,000' is 7] 16,084,027 17 
included, being so mueh: granted by His Majesty —— 
out of the Proceeds of Spanish Property, and di- . 
rected to be applied as part of the Supplies for Na- 
val Services in the Year 1806. 























xxvii} PARL. ACCOUNTS:—Gr; Brit.—Ordnance:— Forces/— Loans. [xxviii: 


a 4 


APPENDIX:(G:)—An Account of Monies'paid by the: Office of OrpNawnce, ia the Year. 1806, 
for Services'at'Home and Abroad respectively. lo aah? 
; £ s 


Services at Home FRR SE aS ERE ee ss 4,316,735 1 11 
SEPTOCS FAMTGAN ©. i svacdhows cans petecees cacwde bese cdecee eoee 194,328 9 8 





. £. 4,511,064 1 
9th March, 1807: ate Pen at au. we exe TC eee a 





—ae 


APPENDIX (H,)—An Account, of Monies paid by the Right Hon. the Paymaster Gen. of his 
: .- Majesty’s Foreespfrom 25th Dec. 1805, to the 24th Dec. 1806. 
Pay and Alicwancts ofthe F Captains All Off 0 
ay and Allowances of the Forces, &¢c. Captains owances, ~ A 
See acing? Recruiting and Contingencies, Bills, and Clothing .... ‘ 8,155,265 8 5 
Exchequer Fees ccc cts bic dse We baie cebe cece Gide ccvesssceswe 86,903 16 
GRORTIRORS oan s cnns once navesvochbatbnes $é cecket tenses esnecs 12,000 0 
NOME RIUNCCTE caccsc cos cs ckne crea becceeenesehobaudtesscectbcrscce TE; 8O0 10 
AME 6s inodce oe oc:ey'cd paves seein SeRcukiass eat eGh eed » 177,955 4. 
BIMEICKS. .. 2 p00 0 nde anes suiesion uhh Uabadnhsedtl Valpeuebatees scctabnas odes: 'SHT41T’ 19 
FIAILEAY {) sonsceme opening conn peered iv chhtnar daiuas Hoipte 213,000 0 
,Widows Pensions Co er arenes er eet onde wwet reser Her eae Nee Hens ee ow 26,000 0} 
LORCA BORDA |, oonpwendsaneonay s0n a gine Yornieseeresdanth oie tent 18 TAG @ 


EXtraordinaries pase saceedeaponscnesepenccse enepeneseacinesaseceen 3,828,999 » 7. 





£ 15,111,490 7 ~ 








ce 15th March 1806, 
a 








APPENDIX (I.)—An Account of Loans, Rimrrtanezs; and Apyances to other Countries, in’ 
the Year ending 5th Jan. 1807 ; spécifying, the-Total. Amount paid to them ‘respectively, 


There was remitted out of Supplies-1806, to that. Part of the United‘Kingdom called ': 18 
Ireland, viz. n ; t , £. io sale 
Out of Loan. 1806, per Act,46 Geov IEE. Capi33. 0.0.0, 00ee bd obi deed es t,724,000 0:00 

Out of Lottcries 18U6, per tak Ditto sebe Cap... 148. cobs eccnsesvoss 44,000 0-0 


oe 


me £.1,768,000 0 0 
25th March 1807. 








APPENDIX (K.)—An Account, sbewing how the Monies remaining in the Receipt of the 
Excueqver on the 5th Day of Jan. 1806, together with the Monies paid into the same during 
the Year ending the 5th of Jan. 1807, have been actually applied ; so far as relates to eo? 
CELLANEOUS SERvIcES; specifying the Amount of Monies paid for Services at Home and, 
Abroad respectively. . 


aceon 


SERVICES AT HOME, £. s @ 


For Bounties on taking-and bringing Fish to the Cities of London and Westminster, ‘ 

and-other-Places-in the United Kingdom 1801.0 ...400es-edensenne’ssennaee cece 7,000 0 0 
For the Relief of certain St. Domingo Sufferers 1803,.....+0evserersenees 10,000, 0 0 
For printing Journals of the House of Commons, for printing and delivering Votes, ; 

and for reprinting Journals, Indexes, and Reports of the House of Commons, 1804 2,000, 0 0 
For the Royal Military College, 1804, 5,6  seccssccsncssccccccececcsevsves saeee 17,360 10 2 
For completing the Works carrying on at Chetney Hill, 1804 ..-e.seecccesgercens 10,000 0 0 








’ 











xxix] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Barrain.—Miscellaneous Services. ~_. [xxx! 


To be distributed to the Officers, Seamen, and Marines, on board the Fleet under the 
Command of Samuel Lord Viscount Hood, in'part of £, 265,356. ‘14.°104, being 
the estimated Value of the Ships and Vessels taken possession of ‘and armed for 
His Majesty’s Service’ at Toulon; with their Ordnance and Ordnance Storés, 1804 

For confining, maintaining, and: employing Convicts at Home, 1805/6 ...... 2: sas 

To defray Bills of the Usher-of the Court of Exchequer for Stationary, &c. for 1805/0 

Towards defraying the Expence-of ‘the Public Otfite, Bow Street, 1805/6 .......- 

Protestant Dissenting Ministers‘in England, and for the Relief of the poor French 
Protestant Clergy and Laity, for 1805/60... cise cded es sleesecneeceensececees 

‘For reprinting, Journals, Indexes, and Reports of the House of Commons, and for 
printing Papers respecting the Mahratta- War,rand to complete printing 1750 Copies 
of the 57th Volumemhfeouenats, TOO5 weiss ics cdoccaciecec cocvcepeccpececceses 

To be paid to the Officers of thé Houses of Lords and ‘Commons: 1805/6 ......... 

For the extra Charge of Messengers of the Three Secretaries ‘of State, 1805/6 .... 

Kot Da. .... ++ of Contingeneies. eo" Se Dalia 6. el oe eits oe Co vewvewec sees 

For the Royal Military Asylum:at Chelseay for 1805/6... .....2..00 sees tereewescees 

For the Ministers of the Vatidois Churches, for 1805/6 - ses... cece cee eeee snes 

Towards.making an Inland Navigatjon fromthe Eastern to the Western Sea, 1805/6 

For Printing and Stationary for the Two Houses of Patliament, for 1805/6 ..4...+- 

For Deficiency of Printing, &c. for the Two Houses. of Parliament, 1804/5 ........ 

Extraor. Expences of Prosecutions relating to the Coin of this Kingdom, in 1805/6 

For defraying the Charge ‘of the Superintendence of Aliens 1805........ 000000: 

For defraying the Charge of the Works and Repairs of the Roads and Bridges in the 

Highlands of Scotland, 1809: 10: <o-odadsberdbene eneecegeescce casnhe Ae vba geed 
Towards the Support of an. Iustituzion called the Veterimary College, for 1805 .... 
For Works done at the two Houses of Parliament and at the House of the Speaker, 
For Repairing of the Mafshalsea Prison, 1805 EE TO no a pebh a cogs bites ode 
For the French Clergy and Laity; Toulonese, Corsican, and Dutch Emigrants; and 

American Loyalists ereees eaeveseseee ap Soe SOP CO CER ewer eee ee ee ae es sees 
To Sheriffs, for Conviction of Felons and Overpayments 2... s05ecececennvenecess 
To the E. I. Company, for Expences incurred by them in the Séryice of the Public 
For enabling Earl Nelson to form an Establishment suitable to his Dignity ......-. 
For the Use of the Officers and Seamen who served under the late Vice-Admiral 

Lord Viscount Nelson, at the Battle off Cape Trafalgar, on the 21st Oct. 1805.... 
For discharging the Annuity granted to the late Duke of Gloucester, to the Day of 

His Royal Highness’s Decease ..... Kevdiasahemeeaacines emsecee assceevcieees 
For the Works and Repairs of the Military Roads in North Britain......-..... piled 
For printing and delivering Votes of the House of Commons, and printing” Bills 

Meports, SC, | Hea se. ene voces ad thant one Sones see cévks Ops tens vecvessetese 
20.the Trustces of the Bricisji Miiscumi..... cntacsasects cassis svscthbceet<pesest 

DRG, <- «= fUrGiOR Gtahtx”. as ae cane socks oe ceecqunecneen® acne envperwesvosasée 
To the Governors of Bethlem, for building a new Hospital........ceeesenscecccees 
For the Expences of the Funeral of the late Lord Viscount Neison 2... ..cecenesees 

DO .docétivedsenwts costansbas Right Fon, We: Fitt. : suds nous usages 
For carrying on the building of a néw Mint .....2.. secacemweccccenesccsteceches 
For the Deficiency of the Grants of 1804/5, for the extraordinary Expences of Prose- 

Chligns relating to COUN oo. ice seus cc cendes acliegih cogsesad sags dbanseenah ds 
For defraying. Law Cligtges.s., sindinn.osss sees denahieie gu thaebacgaineoouhstpcwes 
For the Board of Agriculture ..........-- ideccatithas tab ce vhbgee pc cockisen 5606 
For Compensation to Messrs. Chalmers arid Cowie, for Loss on the Importation of 

Swedish Herrings, in consequence of an Embargo .....0cesecs seen ceenceccecce 
For purciiasing Buildings and Ground in and near Palace Yard, Westminster  .. ve 
For the Royal College of Surgeons, to crect a Building for thé Reception of Dr. Hun- 

ter’s Collection, and a Theatre for the Delivery of Public Lectures on. Anatomy 
aNd SUPEREY.  codasawe ssden aes Quad sdneh dy ie Weke ih weeweecdsasheginsacedt 

For an Allowance to the Commissioners. of Naval Enquiry,....s.. co.ceeesece sees 

Ds: cwissvces oda cvngis Gy abn Military’Do ineec-rcesee delenit oie wt 

For Salaries to the Officers, and Incidental Expences of the Commissioncrs for re- 

_ ducing the National Debt , : 

To William Young, Esq; for Expences attendingthe execution of an Act for the Re- 

demption of the Lapd Tan. . scgnesweiicseiee chien seecdsssecwen . 
For Salaries and Expences of American Commissioners. .....02+ e000 
To the Bank of England, for Discount on Prompt Payments on Loan £. 
To ........ Do ......+. for receiving the above Loan Sf ve'cneWUa uO chheee ns 
TO «22.200. Do ses... for receiving Loan of £.521,409 6 1 for paying off 

w 0 per Conte, at 10th Oct, : 1005: 4 din pclae ee Paiide'scanic dpcnceoebackiaes coke 
OL... 20s DO... ee0e forreceiving Contributions to Louterics .......cccee cece 


22, 500,000 





MP isgicses Do .......+- for Discount on Prompt Paymentsthercon ......ses=-- 
To the Commissioners for preparing and drawing Lotteries 1804/5/6 .... 


To replace to His Majesty’s Civil List Revenues the Sums issued thereout, pursuant tf 


Addresses of the House of Commons; viz. 
For the last Instalment for crecting a Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral to the Me- 
mory of Captains Moss and Riou -.....). a0. scscceccvesccecccece stem eatnenee 
To the Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons, Sess. 1805 oc... .e0. che coco 
To the Second Clerk Assistant to the House of Commons, in Do... 0 shah Pica es 




















10,000 “0.0 
49,083 “1 TE 
16491407 
11,303 19 0 




















10,113 11 6 


6;000 
5,004" 
8,500 
14,415 
24,00 
1,828 
50,000 
25,570 
6,089 
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6,900 
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10,000 
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23,189 
1,421 
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141,149 
14,200 
1,000,000 
10,000 
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287,500 


2,581 
4,994 


— 
Tt’ © coo 


1,708 
3,400 
7,500 
10,000 
14,698 
6,045 
30,000 


~_s 
wreoc”ow 


1,270 
17,000. 
. 8,000 


ay 


25,000 
54,184 


go ocwow concecocn ©: oO oooo 


Ro | SoO3I oO 


3,000 
25,499 
10,401 


om oS 


seek 


2,27 19 


1,667 
1,260) 
374,513 
13,130 


~ 
~ 


1 =) So 


420 
2,000 
3,048 

17,033 


— 
Oowoc ev a Ooo 
ol 
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1,481 6 
1,059 17 
1,085 4& 
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xxxi]’ PARL, ACCOUNTS.Guear Barratn.—-Miscellancous Services, 


To H. Alexander Esq; as Chairman of the Committee. sf Ways. & Means, Sess.:1805 
To George Whittam, Esq; for making an Index eNe tn Sesion’ ipbot viet 


To T. E. Tomlins, Esq. for compiling Registers for the Comniitrees ou expired and 
, expiring Laws teeces Sepaerevescones esowes rig) ere O90 a8 sees ene: as 
5005, for 


ry 


To.the Deputy Serjeant at Arms, to make up his Allowance equal to | £., 


a the Session 1805 Src nee aoe Cemenenessoostapevestinteovens $ave se emvensciees , 
For Compensations to Officers of ‘the- House of Commons for their Attendance on} 
re) Pubhc Committees in Session 1805 Peeeceae ee ee eee COEaeeerecenre eM Ring 


For the last Instalment for erecting a Monument to the Memory.of Captain, Westcott 
For Do Do to the Memory. of Major General Dundas veeeudevieneeenen cece dase cons 
eo discharging the Debts of the late Right Hon. W, Pitt .... Tilt oh ssid ote 
For Rewards to Persons em ployed under the Commissioners for. carrying inyd execu- 
,, tion the Measures recommended by the Ho. of Com, peapectingshe Fubic Records 
To Edward:Colman, Esq late Serjeant at Arms, attending the House ef Commons 
Yo make good to His Majesty's. Civil. List Revenues Monies: issued thereout, for: Public 
i : ¢- - «Segutces 5 ots. Get ge UP Owe 2 
~~ additional Allowance to Clerk's in’ the. Office for auditidg the Public Accounts) . 
‘o the, vs haa of the Committee: of the house of Peets, for his Atténdance in Ses- 
‘ sion 1 0 ‘ ; a antlers 2 Si ctes aittie vee Web dbhas tes eh GS aeeein 
To Thomas Brodie, Esq. for making an Index t6 Vol. 32, Lordt'Journals sat BLK 
‘To Dr. Clarke, far his Troable and Attendaice‘relativé to an Act 'for enforcing the 
Residence, of the Clergy Se en vcedenes de.addn 6h 06.07 ca tbe ah, ahivlas Me oie 


*Expences of a Plan for’ tle more’ perfect Security of Shipping’in the Port of London| 


To John Clementson, for One Year’s Rent of a Mouse-in lieu of Apartments he 
ys Wesighed. at the Hotise'of COmmnONs 7. Sorc cap co ou de sppogs np Potbas contin sarace 

or the Consideration of the Assignment of Lord Efior’s Interest, &c. in a House in. 
_ Downing Street, for'an Office for the Secretary of Staté for the Home Department 


To W. Chinnery, Esq. for sundry Persons Travelling and other Expeénces, in conse-| - 


quence of their Attendance on the Seiect Committee relating to Sir H, Popham . 
For the Purchase of Sweediand Court, Tower Hill, for the site of the new Mint.... 
‘For the Retief of British Subjects detained in France " .. i. A ani 
Fer the Purchase of Two Housés in Albion Stréet, Adelphi, for the additidnal Com- 

Miissionérs for Auditing the Public Accounts ‘ pure cess eae seer eeee eeaeeane 14% OR 
To J. Johnson, Architect, for carrying on the Building of the’new Mint ,....2°... 


For Expences of aPlan for the Establishment 6f a Horse Patrol for the Public Roads| 


leading to the Metropolis FOSS SSCP SSeS SSS FSSHESHSC CSET HF SE HeHeeeeBesaee 
To.E. Stracey, Esq. as a Compensation for his Services as Counsel to the Chair- 

nan of the Committee of the House of Peers, Sess. 1804/5 2... cdeecenseeee 
To W. Chinnery, Esq; to pay Bills diawn on account of New South Wales .....00- 
For Deficiency of Grant for Expences of Public Office Bow Street, 1805 ....0.. 
To Joseph White, Esq. to defray Law Charges — secseecnecvese-senccea 
To Capt. Bowen, for forming a settlement on Van Dieman’s Laid ....,....... 
To Bernard Cobbe, Esq. to‘pay Fees oh passing Pablic Accounts ......... 


To W. Walter, Esq: for Salaries of ‘the addidonal Commissioners for auditing Public] 


Accounts, and their ‘Officers sees eeesnaead eabeccs Cher enae reat es eS eneseaeeuneas 
To H. << Litchfield, Esq. for Law Ciiarges Fe edec ce babeeces fee ee eeeeaeaetann* eee 
To Snowdon Barne, Esq. Treasurer’s Remembrancer, for warming “the Repository 

for Public Records .:.:::... 4 Bea cht ckee< ie weak ves chs ano eiaroe sp endicte 08: 


For making and publishing Weekly Retarns of the Average Price of Sugar ........]. 


To Messrs. Winter'and Kaye, Solicitors to the Managers of the Impeachment against 
Lord Viscount Meiville .... TYrEerrir Tritt itr tii ee 

_ SERVICES ABROAD.. 
For His Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret: Services, 1805/6 s..:0.0002-+sececees 
For repairing and maintaining British Forts-and Settlements om the Coast of Africa . 
For Expences of Mission for making Discoveries in PENN co fdG sb ab cbbs bb cossscekse 
To pay Bills drawn from New South Wales © sseeeneegeceseseccee eeccone 


For thé Civil Establishment of . ; ; ’ 
Bermuda 1805 290 0 0| New §, Wales 12,819 9 4% |Pr. Edward’s 1.3,100 0 0 


Upper Canada 8,250 0 0|NovaScotia 7,165- 0 0|Newfoundiand 2,565 0 0 
Cape Breton 2,040 0 0 | NewBrunswick 4,650 0 0/Sierra Leone 18,000 0 0 
Bahamalslands 4,400 0 0 : 

é. 


25th March 1697, 


1,300. 
310 
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1,481” 
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4,309 Tg 
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°11}284 13 


2,698 13 | 
"534 14 


556 13 
1,299 4 


219. 


3435 


457 
1,062 
1,059 


1,949 
+. 85,000 


7,513 1) 


1,515 
1,592 
243 
5,000 
302 
3,000 


5,243 
5,000 0 


40 17 
434 17 


o co coo crousoc o con Coan 


4,000 0 


101,514 17 
18,000 ‘0 
"2.198 9 
20,420. 0 


205,552 8 10k 





2,766,693 0 lif 


aa 








sxxiil] 
An Account of the Unrunpep Durst and Demanps OurTstanpinG on 5th January 1807; 

under the Heads of, Exchequer, Treasury, Army, Barracks, Ordnance, Navy, Civil 
"List Advances, and any other Head of Public Service; specifying the same: Distin- 
~ guishing, under each Head respectively, the Particulars of which such Debt or Demands 
consisted; and also what Part of the said Debt or Demands was then pgovided for, and 
‘jn what Manner ; and what Part thereof was unprovided for. 


PARL, ACCOUNTS.—Great Britain.—Unfunded Debt. [xxxiv 





—_—_— 


ExcHEQUER Bits: 
By what Acts raised. 


5 Malt Tax... 
Z pS re 
e Ditto 

. Ditto . 


cap. 2. 
cap. 6. 
- cap. 25. 
cap. 26. 
cap. 41. 
cap. 93. . 


46 Geo. III. 


Ditto MO Hag 8 8 
TREASURY: 
Miscellaneous Services -. . - 6 « «© « 
Warrants for Army Services . « 


Treasury Bills accepted previous to and on 5th Jan. 1807, ' 


due subsequent tothatday. . . . « 


Army: 
Ordinary Services . . .. 
Extraordinary Services . 


Barracks. . 1. 2 © « 
Qrdmance ..... 
a eee 
Civil List Advances . 


Whitehall, Treasury-Chambers, 
25th March, 1807. 


On what Funds charged. 


- 1805 ‘ 
. 1806 

« ditto 

‘ - « ditto 
Extension of Bank Charter . 

. 1806 ° ° 


Amount Outstanding. 


220,000 
4,250,600 
10,499,000 
1,500,000 
. 3,000,000 
- 1,'137;500 
27,207,500 0 0 





oe « © c 398,713.14. SF 
° Nil. 


284,006 1 115 





689,717 16 OF 


1,324,937 3 11 
Nil. 





1,324,937 31 
; 504,876 17 
. s « 1,955,071 14 
. + « 5,885,819 16 
r 41,631 1 


1 
3 


1 
14 
6 





£.36,902,604 10 13 








N. VANSITTART. 








An Account of the Norsgs of the Banx of ENGLAND 
in Circulation (including Bank Post Bills) from 
the Ist February 1806, to the Ist February 1807 ; 
distinguishing the Amoant. in Circulation in each 
Quarter, and the Amount of those under the Va- 
lue of £.5. 


An Account of the Nores of the Bank of IRELAND 
in Circulation, from the Ist February 1806, to the 
Ist February 1807, (including Bank Post Bills) ; 
distinguishing the Amount in Circulation in each 
Quarter, and the Amount of those under the Va- 
lue of £.5. 








‘Amount of Bank of England Notes of £,5 each, 
and upwards, including Bank Post Bills payable 
Seven Days after Sight. 

£ 


1806. May ere ae . 12,722,060 
En eo ae Pe 
November1 .. . See 

1807. February 1... 1... 


— 


| neem 
Amount of Bank of England Notes of .£.2 and 


£.1 each. 


12,814,900 
12,333,430 


4,363,090 


12,995,550! 


t. & a 
1806. Value of £.5 and upwards 1,790,120 12 5 
Ditto below £.5 . . 783,527 13 6 


Ist May 1806 . » 2,573,648 5°11 
Value of £.5 and upwards 1,769,111 5 24 
Ditto below £.5 . - $93,903 0 6 

lst August . 2,663,014 5 84 
Value of £.5 and upwards 1,869,101. 14 11 
Ditto below £.5 . + 929,934 10 -3 

Ist November . . . 2,799,036 5 2 


Value of £.5 andupwards 1,863,886 9 4 


























1 Bel PTS 
August _1 y 4... 


4,285,780 
November 1 . i 


4,224,820 
. 4,287,960 


WILLM DAWES, 
5; Acct Gen. 


1801. February 1... 


Beak of England; 
Sth March 1807. 


Ditto below £.5. 4.» ., 920,979 10 6 





1807. 





Ist February .)0s. . 2,784;865,49-40 - 








For the Gov. and Co. of thé Bank of'Irel 
Dublin, ‘WILLIAM DONESVY, © 
9th March 1807. Acct Gen. 





You, IX.—Appendiz. 
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and specifyin 
the Sums ft 
redeemed. 


PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Burrars.—Funded Debt. 











(xxxvi 


An Account of the Progress made in the Renemetion of the Purric Funpen Dest of 
how much of each has been redéemed by the Commissioners for the Re. 
‘Ay applicable to the Reductim thereof: likewise, the Annuities to fall in: 

















= us Redeemedby eae 
3 Commissrs. 
Funds. Capitals. from IstAug.| Total Sums paid, 
1786, to Ist 
Feb. 1807. 
Le. cee é. 8 a od. 
Consolidated 5 per Cent. Annuities - : -} 384,196,558 4 54) 47,137,310] 28,774,099 19 @ 
pry taa Pre oe, ara hs -| 150,144,044 710] £6,661,807| 34,238,04e 4 9 
uth-Sea Annuities ~~ - SME a ° 3,681,0 2,608,072 139 9 
aa a. - ss 24,065,084 13 11] ; 2/809°000 2,062,618 4 3. 
3 per Cent. Ditto, 1751 -  - + - «| 1,919,600 0 0 722,000! 527,949 5 6 
Consolidated 4 per Cent. Annuities - - -| 49,495,084 17 2 2,617,400! 2,278,402 1 3 
Ditto SperCent. ditto - - - + 44'so9,542 1 8 142,000} 126,998 7 & 
5 per Cent. Annuities, 1797 and 1802 - - “| 2,406,132 13 3 
3 per Gent. Ditto, 1726 - - - - -f 1,000,000 0 0 
Ditto Bank Annuities - - - - - 11,686,800 00 
669,652j846 19 39} 115,860.517| 70,616,182 15 8 


Transferred to the Commissioners, by reason of 
Land-Tax redeemed, at Ist Feb. 1807 - - + 


Debt existing at Ist Feb. 1807 


Redeemed by the Commissioners 


Debt unredeemed at lst Feb. 1807 - 3 o£. 





22,716,205 


71 °5 








-| 646,936,641 1 
~| 115,260,517 


0 104 
0 0 





533,076,125 1 


0 103 
































An Account of the Progress made in the Repeme rion of the Pustic Dest of Irerann, 
Funded in Great Britain, at 1st February 1807. 

























































Redeemed 
b by the Average Sama 
Fuxds. Capitals. {Commissrs.| Total Sums | Price of] Annually applicable to the 
. at Ist Feb, paid. Stocks. Reduétion of Debt, - 
1807. : 
‘£. £. é£. s. da, f. & a 
Consol. 3 perCt. Ann.| 26,429,250{ 1,759,890 | 1,071,495 8 4) 6 I perCent.onCa- 495.518 19 3 
Reduced ditto - - -| 14,628,750} 1,961,451 | 1,169,368 1 3) 59 pitals created “ 
Consol. 4 per Ct.ditto} 300,00 ’ 
Ditto 5 perCt. ditto 360,000} 3,721,341 | 2,240,863 9 7 Dividend on 
$,721,341/. 3> |111,640 41 
“s 41,718,000 perCent. Ann. 
Redeema by Commis.} - 3,721.34 
sees 536,959 3.10 
Unred. ist Feb, 1807 97,996,659 ae 
Exchequer, , 
March 36, 1807. a WM ROSE HAWORTH. 


















‘xxxvil] 


PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Britain.—Funded Debt. 


[xxxviii 


Great Britain, at Ist of February 1807; distinguishing the several Capitals of the Funds, 
duction of the National Debt since Ist August 1786; the Average Price of Stocks ; and 
also, the Capital of Debt transferred to the said Commissioners on Account of Land-Tax 





Average 


Price of |}. Annually applicable to the Reduction of the 


Sums 


Stocks, National Debt. 


ANNUITIES ; 
Fallen in since 22d June 1802, or that will 
fall in hereafter. 





at 3 per Cent. 


&- 
Annual Charge, per 26G.111.} 1,000,000 
11Ditto, 42 ditto — 
Annuities for 99 and 96 
Years, expired 1792 - 
Ditto for 10 Years, exp. 1787 25,000 
Life Annuities unclaimed 
for 3 Years, or of which 
the Nominees hzve died 
prior to 5th July 1802 - 
Dividend on 111,101,117/. 


- -| 200,000 
t 54,880 


49,598 


; 3,333,033 


& 


£. 

Excheq. AnnS, 2 &3Anne, rt 

expired 5th April 1803 - 05,060 
Ditto, expir. 5th Jan. 180. 7,030 
Ditto, 4Anne, 5thApril 1805 23,254 
Ditto, 5Anne, 5thApril 1806 1,776 
Ditto, 6Anne, 5thApril 180% 4,710 
Ditto, ditto, 5th July 1807 10,181 
Bank LongAnn®. expir. 1860} 1,047,499 
Ditto Short ditto - - - 1808] 418,393 


fF Cooonw 


ow 
oe 


By an Act 42 Geo. ITI. cap. 


Ditto on 2,617,4002, at 4 
per Cent. - - - 


. 104,696 71. such Annuities as fall 
Ditto on 142,000/, ss 


in after passing that Act, 
7.100 are not to be placed to the 

4 Account of the Commis- 
sioners forReductionofthe 
National Debt; but areno 
longer to be continued in 
the Annual Charge thereof. 


at 5 per Cent. . 
Annuity of 1 per Cent. on 

Part of Capitals created 

since lst Feb. 1793 


3,491,679 





8,265,987 
































An Account of the Progress made in the Repemprion of the Impertan Dest 
at Ist February 1807. 





Redeemed 
by the Average Sums 
Funds. Capitals. |Commissrs.| Total Sums | Price of} Annually applicable to the 
: at 1st Feb. paid. Stocks. Reduction of Debt. 
1807. 


‘we 





ae de ee a «= @ 


Imperial 3perCent. : a 1 perCent.onCa- 
Leetiiie. « 3,699,300°} 734,604 | 426,187 8 10 Pital patent | 56,693 0 0 
Redeemed by the 
Commissioners 34,6041, 3 per 
| Cent. Annuit. 
2,934,696 | 58,731 2 & 


Dividend on 
aad . {sex 24 


Unredeemed, Feb. 
1, 1807 - 5 























G. T. GOODENOUGH, 


Office for Reduction of the 
Secretary. 


National Debt. 








xxxix] PARL, ACCOUNTS.—Inetanp.—Public Income. [ 
Abstract Statement of the PUBLIC INCOME of IRELAND, 





Gross Receipt | Total Receipt | Ré-payments, Charges 





Heads of Revenue. within to be Drawbacks, of ’ 
the Year. accounted for. | Discounts, &c.| Management.) 
Bi Ordinary Revenues : ale = : &. s. d. 6 8. 4é. &. 5s, 
RRO es. 5! 5) 0c9 0 as aye tee 
Excise... .. Pani age f 1980623 15 o°¢| 4915849 14 94] 194646 2 941 951654 15 1 
| ISO eater ty Aap Ace es Bee 572127 12 14 696480 19 os 21281 12 73) 32336 4 5 
Pont OMe. 66. ec oe he - + 149857 3 3 164023 11 19278 9 4| 71662 2 10 
Poundage Fees ...... eee} 25554 15 11 25554 15 " - ° a - ee 
Pells Fees. .... a 5110 19 1 MA lig. ce le fe 2 
Duty on Wrought Plate. ‘cas ss 5210 6 3 5210 6 3] 5 - - ~ 2. a 
Casualties. ....... oats “em 4553 1 8} 4553 1 8h - - - - - « 





Total Ordinary Revenues . . .|4663397 9 9 5816777 8 119) 235206 4 3 | 455653 3 g 


Extraordinary Resources : 
Granted by His Majesty 2-17ths ofj, 
1,000,000/. British, from the Pro. 


duce of Spanish Prizes ..... .| 127450 18 4 127450 18 4] -~ - - - o°u% 
Gain by Exchange on Sums received ‘ 

from Great Britain. ......-. 129 16 129 16 a - - - - - 
Gain on Silver Coinage ...... .| 10913 4 10913. 4 - ° ~ - o 


Commissioners of the Navy, on Ac- ; 
count of Advances by Collectors in 


Ireland, for Seamen’s Wages, &c..| 38962 13 44 $8962 13 43] - - - - «© 
From Great Britain on Account of : 
the Profit of Lotteries . .-. .| 192901 0 10 192901 010} - « - . «la 


From several County Treasurers, paid 
to several Revenue Collectors, on 
Account of Advances made by the | 
Treasury for enrolling the Militia.} 7283 14 3% 19740 5 43 - © 2#©f = = «ff 

From several County Treasurers, paid 
to several Revenue Collectors, on 
Account. of Deficiencies in the 
Army of Reserve . . : 6778 11 3 11415 8 5] - - - - os 6 








Other Monies paid to the Public . . 5156611 2 51566 11 2] - - & = a 
Appropriated Duties fo for Local a 
Linen Manufacture....... 598 11 2 2872 2 104) 392 7 8] - - 
Improvement of Dublin ......{ 11055 16 11 11687 5 9 TOMO & - 
Repairs of the Royal Exchange and 

Commercial Buildings ..... 4 1377 10 0 1677 14 2] - - - o - = 
Lagan Navigation ......... 4407 19 33 6221 19 33 2430 4 4 98 17 § 
Inns of Court... --.e+e.-e+0-) 5695 3 5625 3 Qi - - - - = 8 





Total, independent of the Loans .|5122449 0 4 6297941 12 6%) 238035 19 3 | 455752 1 8 
Loans paid into the Exchequer in the 
Year ended the 5th January 1807 ./4359006 6 10 4359006 610} - J ea pe 




















Grand Total . .[9481455 7 2 10656947 19 44} 238035 19° 3.} 455752 1° 





NOTES. a 


Rates of Collecting, per Cent. 
Gross Rev. Net: Rev. 

. &. 8. d| d 8 4a. 

Customs and Excise...} 9 QO f 9 18 4 











Stamps. .....06¢- se 513 5 19 
Post Office. .....+- +) 47 16 91 12 10% 














The Appropriated Balances in the wi aint on the 5th of ney 
1806, amountedto . &. 7 7469 14 9 

The Unappropriated Balances i in the Exchequer, on the ‘5th of. J anuary : 278184 18> 74 
1806, amounted to . . - « «+ 200715 3104 

The Appropriated Balances in the Exchequer, on the 5th of January 
1807, amounted to . . 4417 4 

The Unappropriated Balances i in ‘the Exchequer, on the 5th of January 518514 11 14 
1807, amounted to. . . . . . . . . ° . . . 3s 514097 6 05 











xli] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Inztanp.—Public Income. 


for thé Year ended the Sth of January -1807. 





> 


Bounties for 

promoting the 

Fisheries, Linen 

Manufacture, 
&e. 


Be Cel 
49880 16 2% 


Net Produce, .]Payments on ac- 
applicable to {count of Militia, 
Total Payments|NationalObjects|Deserters, strag- 
out of the |andto Payments) gling Seamen, 
Gross Revenue. into the .4ArmyofReserve, 
Exchequer. — &c. 


fi. & eo} bd &. & & 
546300 18 2414369542 16 i 71881 1 14 


53617 17 14] 642863 2 104 
90940 12 24] 73082 19 

\p - | 25554 15 11 
. - | 511019 1 
: -"| 5210 6 3 
. - | 4553 1 8} 


Payments 
into the 
Exchequer. 


Total Payments 
out of the 
Net Produce. 





LL. '"% & &. 8. d 
121761 17 333234936 1 QF 


= 516941 
545°74 
25554 








5125918 1 3913846881 


690859 6 24) 121761 17 


127450 127450 


129 
10913 


129 
10913 


38962 38962 


"192901 192901 


11415 
51566 


2440 0 
51566 11 


2479 
11680 


392 7 
1 3 


550 
10722 


1258 
3554 


1677 - 
3692 - - ) 
5625 - ” | 5625 
1f{ 49880 16 24 121761 17 33{l4eo7915 


4359006 @ ey) o Bowl shaw, detect eee, en 
14 





2529 2 





693788 0 3 {5604153 71881 1 











693788 0 3 }¥963159 71881 1 

















49880 16 24] 121761 17 salise56201 12 34 


NOTES. 





BALANCES, 





5th Jan. 1806. , 


Balances in the 
jHands.of the dif- 
ferent Collectors. 


Balances in the 
Hands of the Re- 
iceiver-General. 


Bills in the 
Hands of the Re- 
ceiver-General. 





ts = & de 
331529 -8 1 


we Py % 


bs “6 & 
229886 0.0 














Sth Jan. 1807 + +| $59192.17. 2 - = .=' |.909986 4 0 





STEPHEN MOORE, 


Accountant-General’s Office, t 
Acct.Genl. 


28th February 1806, 


* 
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xiv] PARL, ACCOUNTS.—Inenanp.—Public Expenditure, 


Account of the PUBLIC EXPENDITURE of IRELAND, for the Year ending on the 5th 
of January 1807. 


(N. B. For the Particulars under each Head, see the several Accounts referred to by Letters A, B, &c.) 





HEADS or EXPENDITURE. 


I. For Interest on the Funded Debt of Ireland, 
includiag Annuities for'Lives and Terms of 
Years; also 1 per Cent. for-the Reduction 
of the Capital created by Loans since 
1797, (A.land2)  - + - {5,068,983 16 2 

For Charge of Management thereon - -{| += = = 27,046 9 104 
There was also applied towards the Reduc- 
tion of the National Delt. the Anaeeh 
Issue of * - ~ -| 67,635 8 4 











3,136,619 4 6 
Whereof was applied, towards the Reduction 
of the National Debt - - - -| 859,963 14 1 





‘Total on Account of Interest - ~ -} 2,276,655 10 5 
Ditto for Charge of Management - 27,046 9 104 
Ditto, on Account of the Reduction of the 
National Debt - - ~ - -}| -859,963 14 1 
3,163,665 14 44 
Ul. The Interest on Exchequer Bills, (B.) -| - ° 3,006 9 
IIL. Issues for Purposes appointed by the Par- 
liament of Ireland prior to the Union, &c. 





CE CRE Re 454,418 9 

IV. Issues from appropriated Funds for loca! 
Purposes, (D.) - - - * - 24,762 11 
. 3,645,853 





Vv. Civil List - - ~ - - - 133,995 14 
Pensions - - -} = 93,250 16 
Other Permanent ‘Charges; (E. ye - 199,072 13 

426,319 





VI. Payments in Anticipation of Excheque. 
Receipts, viz. 
Bounties - - 49,880 16 
Militia, Armyof hesetii, Deserters? War- 
rants, kc. (F.Jand2) - » = 71,881 1 
121,761 
VII. Ordnance, (G. ) = @ e © 7 - = 874,475 
VU. Army.—Ordinary Service, viz. 
Regulars, Militia, and Volunteer pee: - | 2,236,326 19 10 
Barracks: - - e - 286,659 2 9% 
Staff Officers, and Officers of Garrisons. 64,821 1 
Half-pay Officers, Supernumerary Of- 
ficers, and Reduced Chaplains — - 30,192 12 2 
Officers’ Widows’ - - = - om 4,947 6 
Royal Hospital - - _ 47,096 5 83 
Public Officers, their Deputies, Clerks, 
and Incidental Expences,({H.) —- 9,501 7 4% 








‘ 9,679,544 16 5 
Extraordinary Services - 496,142 6 4 
3,175,687 
1X. Miscellaneous, (1.) - . 285,650 
Lastly, Vote of Credit, (K. ) = = = = - > 7,906 








Total 3 597,653 

















-Treasury-Chambers, Dublin Castle, 
28th February 1807. 


G. CAVENDISH. 








xlvii] PARL. ACCOUNTS. —Intiawp.-Funded Debt: Int.of Exch. Bills, §c. [xlviii 


(A. 1.) An Account ofthe Monies paid. out of the Receipt.of the Exchequer, in the Year 
ending the 5th January 1807, towards defraying the Charges of the Pustic Funpep Dear 
of Ireland; distinguishing the Total. Amount of the Sums applied for Interest, Charge of 
Management, and-the Annual Issue for its Reduction. 





Interest & Annuities| Charge 
forLives and Terms) of 
of Years, &c. Management. 





< = d. PA & d. 
terest, &c. on the Funded Debt of Ireland. ........«..| 3;068,983 16 2 | 27,046 9°10 
a canas es "97,046. 9 105 nt def 





3,096030 6 Of 
Annual Issue for the Reduction of the National Debt .....| ~ 67,635 8 4 








3,163,665 14 44 








' 
—_—a—aQQj{q00[,[,—_S,—_ 


(A. 2.) An Account of the Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the Commissioners 
for the Repuction of the Nationat Dest, in the Year ending 5th January 1807. 








In Great Britain. Tn Ireland. 





é. s. d. £.° 8. d 
Annual Issue . 2. . «© «© © © «© © 2 - 67,635 8 4 
Expired Annuities Sten” eC te See Se 6. ee Le te . wed ad e 2,250 0 0 
Appropriation of 1 per Cent. per Annum on Loanssince . .}| 442,778 17 4 |136,512 2 9 





: 442,778 17 4 |206,397 11 1 
Interest on Debt of Ireland redeemed. . . . = . - ~ «f 120,943 11 7h | 89,843 14 Of 





563,722 8 114 |296,041 5 14 
296,01 5 If 

















£.| 859,963 14 1 








= 


(B.) An Account of the InreRgest on ExcHEeQueR Bits, with the Payments made in the Year 
from the 5th January 1806, to the 5th January 1807. 











be & de 
There remained unclaimed on the 5th January 1806, Interest on Ex- 
chequer Bills to 25 December 1805 co 8 # ¢ ob.) Soe 8 Se 
» 4 (On 30,000/.—at 67. per Cent. per Annum, from 25th Dec. 
©. % ) 1805, to 25th March 1806... . +... ed 450 0 0 
£2 & JOn 200,000/.—at 5/. per Cent. per Annum, from 14th April 
°° § 1806, to 9th June following . . . 1.9. « « © « | 31,534 411 
; 3,029 13 33 
Deduct Interest unclaimed on 5th January 1807 . . «2. « « + 23.3 64 
Total Payments for Interest on Exchequer Bills, in the Year to 
5th January 1807 . . . e *. . . . + o . ° . - “| = bed = £-3,006 9 8} 








= 


(C.) An Account of Payments made for Purposes goer by the PartraMEnT of IRELAND 
prior to the Union, for Principal of Exchequer Bills, and for Discount on Prompt Payment 
of Loan Deposits, &c. in the Year ending the 5th January 1807. 








" er 
For Light-House at Clue Bay . . { + + © © © © © © © © © «© © © © of, 1,464 8 
‘ . Compensation for Losses by the Union . - « « + 6 © © © © © © wh ow 860 16 


Inland Navigations . Le Tae Sar ae Tea Pe Soe Sa PRS eer 
Repayment to the British Exchequer, for an Advance in 1802 to pay Lottery Prizes} 299,000 0 
Lottery Prizes. . 1 5 ee ee wt 8 ew price . 153 0 
Principal of Exchequer Bills . «5 «© © «© © «© © 3 + € o wie 6 « © of 30,550 0 
Discount on Prompt Payment of Loan Deposits, &.. ». » + « © + «© « «© of 47,687 4 
9 


« « -f 714,702 19 


* 7 7 . . . 





el eroocrsea® 





£.) 454,418 















































PARL. ACCOUNTS,.—Irevanp.—Civil List, Bounties, §c. [i 


(D.) An Account of Payments made from the Funps appropriated for Local Purposes in 
IRELAND, from the 5th January 1806, to the 5th January 1807. 


xlix] 
























ane 
Lagan Navigation —— — meee KAD OO 
Improving Dublin — — — oo «(210,812 9 8 
Inns-of Courts _- — - - re FSF S| Ce ee ODS OF 
Royal Exchange and Commesciit Buildings —- — — — — — — 1,770 9 








(E.) An Account of Payments in the Year to the 5th January 1807, under the several Heads 
of—Civil List, Pensions, and other Permanent Charges. 





em fe Oe 
Arrear on Civil List on 5th January 1806 — — — — 25,141 10 2 
Charge for Ditto, for One Year, to 25th December 1806, including 
35,2501. Repayment of Advances - - = — 148,250 0 0 





173,391 10 25 
39,395 15 64 


Deduct Arrear on 5th January 1807 — »§$— #« —- ss — 





i i sex Mg 
— =. — 199,995 14. 8h 


Issues to the Civil List in One Year to 5th January 1807 
— — — 93,250 16 24 


Pensions -_- - lc Chl 
Other Permanent Charges; viz. 


117,191 19 103 
29,490 14 14 
1,585 19 7 
2,210 13 7 


Annuities and Compensation Allowances 
Judges’ additional Salaries, &e. — 
Disembodied Militia — — — 
Commissioners of Enquiry — — 


Public Infirmaries—_ — —— — — — — — 3,450 0 0 
Public Coal Yards - - - - —- — ~~ 3,382 9 35 
Army Baggage — —— meme ee 15,110 0 4 
Police Establishment — — — — — — — _ 15,925 14 0§ 
Inspector-General of Prisons— — — — — — 200 0 0 
Transportation of Felons - - | rl hl 644 11 112 
Fees on Auditing Treasury Accounts -_ —_—-= —- 2,649 9 8 
Imprest Office — —— - -—- —- —- = 2,600 0 0 
Secret Service in detecting Tenesndsite Conspiracies — 6,701 0. 6% 





199,072 13 Of 





£.426,519 3 102 


a 





(F. 1.) An Account of the Amount of Bounties paid out of the Public Revenue, in the Year 
ending the 5th January 1807, being Payments in the Nature of Anticipation of Exchequer 








Receipt. 
Zé. s @ 
On Linen Exported — — — — — — — — —= — — = 16,973 18 12 
Fishing Vessels we mee eee eee 5,994 7 11 
Bark Imported —  ——  —— meee i 9,402 8 10 
Irish Coals brought Coastways to Dublin — — — — — — = 38 4 0 
Irish Cured Fish Exported —- -—- = SF Ore rr 316 5 5 
Corn Exported ee ee ee ee eee 197 6 8 
To Distillers ips See LS, a ee eg ae ea cl, Oe Oe 6,948 14 oF 
Spirit Retailers a ees a cee eee ae” lee eda eee 2 ee ee oe 
£. 49,880 16 2} 








(F. 2.) An Account of the Amount of Payments to the Murra, Army oF Reserve, De- 
SERTERS’ WaRRANTS, &c. &c. in the Year ending the 5th January 1807. 








eae ae 
Ge a0. ee oe el ee a a | oS ee ee ne 
AGY-OF Tiare ae eee oe. 1 1ST 
Deserters’ Warrants rehire cma S°t leai cepted acute gla aeom = mien eel acid ae 828 0 U 
Fortification Compensation — — — — — — — — — — 1,528 4 If 
Compensation to Revenue Collectors in lieu of Feeson Licences — —- — — 6,854 13 5 
£.71,881 1 14 








Vou. IX.—~Appendiz, 














li} PARL, ACCOUNTS,.—Irttaxd.—Forces— Miscellaneous Services. [hit 


(G.) An Account of Montes paid to the Office of Orpwance, in the Yearto the 5th January. 
1807. 


a ws 


Payments to the Ordnance for the Grants of 1806 — — — — — £.874,475 0 0 


(H.) An Account of the Monres paid on Account of His Mayesty’s Forces in IngLanp, 
in the Year ending the 5th January 1807. 




















&. s. d. Fon s. d. 
Regiments ofthe Line — — — — — — — 1,109,368 0 32 
Militia — ee ee ae ee 80%,717% 11 7% 
Volunteer Corps — — — — — ~—~ — — 310,790 13 0 
Military Hospitals — — — — — — — — 4,450 14 11F 
Royal Military Infirmary ~~  — — — — — — 4,000 0 0 
2,236,326 19 tO 
Barracks — — — — — — —= = — — — — — 286,659 2 94 
Staff Officers, &c. eel 64,821 ft 9 
Half-Pay Officers, Supernumerary Officers, and Reduced Chaplains ~~ — — 30,192 12 QF 
Officers? Widows — — — ae 4,947 6 9 
Royal Hospitals —= = —— mmm ee 4T09EG 5 BR 
Public Officers, their Deputies, Clerks, and Incidental Expences -_ _- — 9,501 7 44 
‘ 2,679,544 16 5 
Extraordinary Services © —— mee 496,142 6 4 
£. 3,175,687 2 9 








(I.) An Account: shewing the Paymen?s in the Year ending the 5th January 1807, for 
MIsecELLANEOus SERVICES. 





&. 8. a. 
Repayment of Issues from His Majesty's Civit List, pursuant to Addresses of the 
House of Commons — — — — — — — — — — — 93,950 0 0 

Public Officers for several Services — — —- —— == —~ = -—— -—— 1,780 0 0 

Public Hospitalsand Schools — = — = mee 05,705 3118 
Miscellaneous Services — — — — — — — — — — — 98,306 4 64 
Public Boards —— —  — ee «2,300 0 SOO 

Commissioners for Paving, &c. the Streetsof Dublin — — — — — — 15,309 5 64 








£.285,650 14 04 


ma 








(K.) An Account of the Amount of Payments from the Vorr or Crepir in the Year ending 
the 5th January: 1807. ; 





Amount of Payments from the Vote of Credit —_— — a oo Oe LG 14 











(1.) An Account of the Value of all Imports into, and all Exports from, IRELAND, in the ' 
Year ended the 5th January 1807; distinguishing the Value of Irish Produce and Manufac- 
tures Exported ; together with the Difference between the Official Value and the Real Value 
of Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported. 





T 


Fe $s. de 
Official Value § trish Produce and Manufactures — — — — 5,030,722 15 10 
* of Exports. 2 Foreign Articles - -—- =—- — — — 157,443 2.91 
Official Value of Imports - -—- — —_ — — — 5,605,964 16 1 
Real Value of Exports of Trish Produce and Manufactures — — — — £,9,314,854 17 17 


(2) An Account of the Number of Vessexs, with the Amount of their Tornace, which 
have been Built and Registered in the several Ports of IreLanp, between the 5th January 
1806, and 5th January 1807. ; 











Vessels. Amount of Tonnage. 
41 1,687 











(3.) An Account of the Number of Vessets, with the Amount of their Tonnac®, and 
Nuinber of Men and Boys usually employed in Navigating the same, which belonged to 
the several Ports of IRELAND on the 30th September 1806. 

~ Vessels. Tons. Men. 
1,076 55,545 1 508. - : 


























































































liii] PARL, ACCOUNTS.—IneLann.—Unfumied Debt. fliv 


An Account of the Unrunpep Dest of Insuanp, and Demands Outstanding, 
on the 5th January 1807; under the Heads of,—Loan Debentures, Exchequer 
Bills, and Lottery Prizes ;—distinguishing under each Head respectively the 
Particulars of which such Debt or Demand consisted, and also what Part of 
the said Debt and Demand was then provided for, and in what Manner ; and 
what Part thereof was Unprovided for. 





Loan Debentures: 


Residue of Debentures bearing 4/. per Cent. In- 
terest to the Year 1788, provided for by 27] _ 
and 28 Geo. III. but not claimed by the Pro. 
ptietors; viz. ; 











Old Loan - ~ - - ~ - 275 0 O 
Loan by Lottery 1780 - - m P 1,220 6 O 
7 Loan by Lottery 1781 - - - - 730 0 0 
: ) (*)2,225 0 0 
Exchequer Bills: 
Outstanding Exchequer Bills, provided for by 
several Acts of Parliament, but not claimed by 
the Proprietors : 
Payable 24 June - 1783 - ° ° - 8 6 8 
24 June - 1790 - ee - 50 0 0 
24 June- 1791 - - - - 100 0 0 
24 June - 1795 - - - = 300 0 0 
24 June-1801 = = - - 50 0 0 
24 June - 1803 - ” - - {50 0 0 - 
() 658 .6 8 








Lottery Prizes: 


Outstanding Lottery Prizes of the several Lotteries from 1782 to 
1801 te ~ a hed = - - -” = a 


(*) 27,027 0 0 





Tetal - . 29,910 6 8 














(8) Provision has been made for these Sums by several Acts of Parliament. 


Treasury-Chambers, Dublin Castle, t G. CavENDIsH : 


28th February 1807. 











lv] 


PARL. ACCOUNTS.—IreLanp.—Funded Debt. 





flvi 


An Account of the Pustic Funpep Dest of IRELAND, as the same stood on the 5th January 
the different Funds in which it is invested—the Amount of the Capital Stock of each Fund— 
Dublin respectively—the Charge of Management—and the Annual Charge for the Reduction 



























































Payable in DUBLIN: Payable in 
By what Acts | Sums jj r fs ay | tam ~ 
31. perCent. 
created. raised. 31, perCent.|3/. perCent.|Consol. An.|4. perCent. 
3l. 10s. | 41. per | 51. per |\Consol. An.} Red. Ann.| from 5th |Consol. An. 
per Cent./Cent. perCent. per|| (British (British | Jan. 1808,] (British 
per Ann.| Annum. | Annum. |/ Currency.)} Currency.)} (British | Currency.) 
Currency.) 
£. af £. f. é. é. é. of. 
13 Geo. III. . .J 265000]/| — — — 7 ae LOST eet 
15 Geo. III. . J 175000) —— — —_— eae ee re eeiieas 
17 Geo. Ill. . | s00000| ——  |§ —— «J — —— apie PERL eadien 
25 Geo. Dil. «4 — ee — es — queue decnniias cman 
27 Geo. II. . .f 200000|} 200000) ——= _ — — wees — 
a Geo. IIl. . J 918240} 918240) —— — —— — — sapere 
7, 29, and 31 me: ; Siniien pr a ‘alias ares 
Gai. ..4) eR os |. 
= Geo. III. . .| 200006) —— —_— 200000 — a — oo 
ote of Credit ae 
11 June 1793 t 150009) _ 150000 bt te = 
34 Geo. III. . .} 1099650/} —— _—— 487983 —_—_ — aeeee —_ 
35 Geo. III. . . 1591664 —— —— 400000 —_— naam — sonics 
36 Geo. ITI. . .| 640000) —— —— 640000 em _ ee —= 
Vote of Credit en 
18 Oct. met a a wired ee — 
37 Geo. IIT. . .| 9018700) —— oeeane 635000}} 1875000 750000 — 300000 
38 Geo. iil. . .| 3424476, —— | —— | 2054950]/ 3000000 | 1000000 nee sr 
39 Geo. III. . .| 5261000) —— | ——— | 2011000]} 3750000 | 1500000 —_— ae 
40 Geo. III. . .| 4666666, —— | —— | 2500000}] 2200000 | 940000 omnis a 
41 Geo. III. . .| 2750319]] —— — 41985}| 3125000 | 1268750 — <a 
42 Geo. HII. . .| 3791666)| 1770232) ——_ | —— 1300000 | 1200000 139250 6.4 
43 Geo. IIL. . .| 2166666) —— —_ | — 1600000 | 1600000 —— —— 
44 Geo. II. . .| 6125000] —— | ——— | 1404531]] 3690000 | 4500000 ‘cautie — 
45°Geo. III. . .| 4333333/} —— omens one 3750000 550000 —_— aioe 
46 Geo. II]. . .| 4166666|| 2780000] — | —— 2000000 | 1520000 —_— mee 
fone 
BanxorTrevanp. 
22and37Geo.1H] 690000} —— ae 600000 — rciimaal — = 
37 Geo. IIL. . .f 500000), ——— ae 500000 ro —— = _ ar 
£145773659H 5668472| 174600|11625450|] 26290000 | 14628750 | 139250 | 300000 
~ Trish Irish Irish Irish 
Currency: | Currency: | Currency: | Currency: 
| 28480333 | 15847812 150854 325000 














N. B. For want of room, the shillings, pence, and farthings, 
are left out all through this account. 


Total Principal Debt on 5th 














lvii] PARL, ACCOUNTS.—Inetanp.—Funded Debt. [viii 
1807: Distinguishing the Years in which each Part thereof was created; distinguishing also 
the Annual Interest and Annuities, and the several Portions thereof payable in London and 


of said Debt. 
















































































Annual Charge for Redemp- 
LONDON. tion of National Debt. 
+ {|} Annual | Annuities | Charge _ A ~ Total of 
on Lives of Pursuant to [By Acts pro-| Annual 
51. perCent.|5/. perCent.|| Interest. Jor Termsof} Manage- || Act37Geo.11J.|viding 11, per} Expences. 
Consolid. |Irish Stock, Years, ment. || for Redemp- |Cent. for Re 
Navy Ann.| (British tion of Debt | demption of 
(British | Currency.) then existing.|Debts created 
Currency.) since 1797. 
é. 4. é; &. é. £ £ £. 
— ae —. 15900 
ram —— — 10500 697 —— — + 49597 
== — —_ 22500 
ae — cee eae 2250 _— t 2250 
t 3913 a _—— aa —_— 39138 
ie tpl ae 6984 — mets Shs pe Ste —_-- 6984 
cape 17500 ae — soe —— 17500 
<a 500000 51482 10296 346 —-- —— 62125 
eiens 110000 19583 18058 655 oo es 28297 
oe —. N 
scat 300000 48250 23437 $19 _-— -_— 712007 
——— 5 ecm 130062 5281 1235 67635 3871 4 242999 
a aa 232747 5326 1728 —— 64466 304268 
er ina 271175 — 2256 —— 70875 350306 
a — 227050 -_— 1373 -_—— 59016 287440 
= 5 chan 144896 a 1966 —— 47598 194461 
i ans — 143208 — 1136 _— 46494 190638 
—— — 104000 6951 1572 _— 35346 147870 
== aes 336401 wa 3905 —— 102770 443077 
360000 ——- 159250 81250 3166 —— 57263 300929 
= —“— 205200 —_— 2869 —-_— 63766 271836 
— a 30000 coe — —— —— 30000 
a ag 25000 18125 —_— 5000 48125 
* 6488 — — 6488 
360000 | 1900000 || 2251999 217626 29720 69885 597112 3166274 
Trish Irish 
Currency: | Currency: , : ‘ 
390000 | 2058833 * Management on so much of the Debt payable in Dublin as has 
390000 been converted into Stock, transferrable at the Bank of Ireland. 
325000 . 
150854 + Life Annuities. 
15847812 
28480333 ¢ Expired Annuities. 
11625450 
174600 
5668472 
Jan. 1806 -| 64721356 Treasury-Chambers, Dublin Castle, 
9th March, 1807. G. CAVENDISH. 




















SS 
TT 








lix] 


PARL, ACCOUNTS .IRngLann.—Miscellaneous Services, 


fix 


An Account, shewing how the Monies granted for the Service of the Year 1806, have been 
disposed of; distinguished under the several Heads, so wale as relates to IRELAND ; stated in 


Irish Currency. 





SERVICES, 
— 
Forces: 


1 Sums granted. 


Sums paid. 


Remains. 





Army, with Garrisons, and theirIn- £. s. d. 
cidents, (part of 49155264 7 is. Qed. 
British) - - - 672663 8 2 
Foreign Corps (part of 9859091. le 
10d. British) - - 205735 5 9 
Allowance to Noo-commissioned 
Officers and Private Men of the 
Regulars, for Small Beer, and 
whileon a March (part of 486666/. 
, 12s. 8d. British) - ~ "7807 4&4 2 
Recruiting and Contingencies ( part 
of 2254041. 16s. 11d. British) - 135855 4 10% 
Augmentation of Pay for Infantry 
of the Line for 183 Days, from 
25th June 1806, to 24th December 
following (part of saisiaaregg 9s. 
ild. British) - - - 1774917 6 





Militia—Pay, &c. (part of 24703341. 
Os. 5d. British - - - 906941 9 9 
Allowance to Non-commissioned 
Officers and Private Men for 
Small Beer, and whileonaMarch, 
(afurther part of 486668/. 12s. 8d. 
British) - - 62664 19 
Contingencies (part of 52, 1531. 1%s. 
British) - - 24000 0 0 
Augmentation of Pay for 183 ‘Days, 
from 25th June 1806, to 25th De- 
cember following (a further part 
of 1617001. 96. 11d. British)  - 


«I 


6414 9 5 





Volunteer Corps—(part of 1738806/. 3s. 1d. British.) 

General and General Staff Officers, and Officers - 
Hospitals, serving with the nga: — of 
£34)04/. 17s, 124. British) - - * 

Full Pay to Supernumerary Officers of His Majesty's 
Forces (part of 353151. 2s. British)  - 

The Principal Officers of several Public Departments, 
their Deputies, Clerks, and Incidental wupenaet, 
(part of 1769771. 15s. 4d. British) ~ - 

Half-Pay to reduced Officers of His Majasty’s Land 
Forces, and Reduced eippiee, ‘Gant of 1849471. 
Os. 7d. British) - - - 
Military Allowances to Reduvet Officers of His 

Majesty’s Land Twew, om" of af 13s, 8d. 
British) - - - - 
In and Out Pensioners of the Royal 
Hospital near Kilmainham, and 
.E:xpences of said Hospital, (part 
of 2447111, 6s. 5d. British) - $2720 7 3 
Augmentation to the Out-Pension- 
ers for 183 Days, from 25th June 
1806,to 24th December following, 
{part of 500001. British) - - 





Pensions to Widows of Officers of the 
Land Forces, and Expences at- 
tending the same, (part of 319701. 
1%. 6d. British)  - 

Augmentation-for 183 Days, from 
25thJuné 1806, to 24th Decembet 
following, (part of sie 7 6d. 
ene) - ” - 


6500 0 0 


645 5 2% 





Carried forward - 


1109811 0 54 


7940 16 al 





We aoe: He 


9} 807717 11 
0 | 310790 13 


64821 1 


2 


1219 18 
43] 9501 7 
3} 98557 3 


9 415 10 


54 47096 5 


231 4947 6 





d, 


1109368 0 33 


i 
0 


9 


43 


64 


Ps 


83 


9 





a Sa 


4430 13 


192303 7 2 
459249 7 0 


6511 12 9% 


137 8 0 


5885 8 8} 


452 19 6% 


13564 17 8} 


2197 18 5f 








Ixi} PARL, ACCOUNTS,—IneLanp.— Miscellaneous Services. [Ixii 


An Account, shewing how the Monres granted: for the Service of the Year 1806, have been 
disposed of; distinguished under the several Heads, so far as relates to IRELAND; stated in 
Irish Currency.—Continued. 





SERVICES—Continued. Sums granted. | Sums paid. Remains. 
reemne 





&. & d. bo. ad é. oe a. 

Brought forward - - - - - : 

General Hospital Expences of His Majesty’s Forces 
in Ireland, including Medicaments, for General and 
Regimental Hospitals, and the Charge of the Royal 
Military Infirmary, Dublin, for Sick and Wounded 
Soldiers, (154181. 16s. 1d. British) ~ ‘++ 16703 14 Of 8450 14 113 8252 19 1 

Barrack Department in Ireland, (458441. 4s, British) 496867 16 0 | 286659 2 94] 210208 13 2% 

Extraordinary Expences of the Army in Ireland, 
(600000/. British) - - + - - -| 650000 © 0 | 496142 6 41] 15385713 &. 

Ordnance : 

Office of Ordnance in Treland, for the Year 1806, 
(677976]. 18s. 5d. British) - - -} 734475 O 0 } 734475 0 0 

More to replace the Sum advanced by the Exchequer 
in Iretand, for Ordnance Service in Ireland, to the 
31st December 1805, beyond the Grants by Parlia- 
ment for the said Service in the said Year, (1292501. 
15s. 5d. British) - -- - + = = = -{ 140000 0 60] 140000 0 0 


To make good a like Sum which has been issued, by 
His Majesty’s Order, from his Civil List in freland, 
pursuant to Addresses of the House of Commons, 
which has not been made good by Parliament -{ 3250 0 0 3250 0 0 

Publie Officers for.several Services: 

Stephen Moore, Esq. Accountant-General, for his 
extraordinary Trouble and Expence in preparing 
and stating the Public Accounts of Ireland, laid ; 
before Parliament, Sessien 1806 - - - 340 0 0 340 0 0 

John Smart, Esq. Deputy Accountant- General, for 
his extraordinary Trouble in preparing the Public 
Accounts of Ireland, for Parliament, for One Year 





ending 5th January 1806 - - - - = - 240 0 0 240 0 0 
Paul Le Bas, Esq. Examinator of Corn Bounties,. for 
his Treuble in keeping the Accounts of said Office - 200 0 0 200 0 0 


Robert Marshall, Esq. Inspector-General of Imports 
and Exports, for his Expenee and Trouble in prepa- 
ring the Accounts of the Imports and Exports of 
Ireland, for Parliament, for _ Year “ae the 
5th January 1805 -_ - 250 0 0 250 0 0 

Roger Wetheral, Esq. First Clerk i in the Office of the 
Inspector-General of Imports and Exports, for his 
extraordinary Trouble in, at: ncaa Accounts for 
Parliament - - - = - - 200 0 0 200 0 9 

George Hatton, Esq. ‘Bxanbentie of Excise, for his} 
extraordinary Trouble and ee: in preparing} 
Accounts for Parliament - - 200 0 0 200 0 0 

Samuel Hood, Assistant-Examinator of Excise, for 
his extraordinary Trouble in ks siti Accounts 
for Parliament - - 150 0 0 150 0 0 

‘Thomas Haffield, Esq. Clerk ir in the Office of the hae 
aitor of the Exchequer, for hisextraordinary Trouble 
in preparing Accounts fer Parliament - - - 200 0 0 200 0 0 

Miscellaneous Services : 

For defraying the Expence of Civil Buildings, from 
the 5th January 1806, to the 5th January 1807- -| 25000 0 0] 25000 O 0 

For defraying the Expence of Printing and Binding 
250 Copies of the Acts of the 46th Year of his ae 
sent Majesty - - - -| 1200 0 0 1206 0 0 

For defraying the Expence of gublishing Prociesie 
tions and Advertisements in the Dublin Gazette, 
and other News- papers, from = January 1806, to 
5th January,1807 - - - - + -f 10500 0 O} 10500 

Carried forward - - . - 

















Ixiii] PARL. ACCOUNTS,—IneLanv.—Miscellaneous Services. 


[lxiv 


An Account, shewing how the Monrgs granted for the Service of the Year 1806, have been 
disposed of; distinguished under the several Heads, so far as relates to IRELAND; stated in 


Irish Currency.—Continued. 





SERVICES—Continued. 


Brought forward - - 
For defraying the Charge of Printing, Stationery; and 
other Disbursements of the Chief and Under-Secre- 
taries’ Offices and Apartments, and other Public 
Offices, in Dublin Castle, &c. and for the Riding 
Charges and other Expences of the Deputy Pursui- 
vants and Extra Messengers attending said Offices, 
‘. from 5th January 1806, to 5th January 1807 - - 
For defraying the Expence of Criminal Prosecutions, 
and other Law Expences of Government, from 5th 
January 1806, to 5th January 1807 - - - - 
For defraying the Expence of apprehending Public 
Offenders in Ireland, from vans wert esi to 5th 
January 1807 - - - - = - - 
For completing the Sum necessary for the Support of 
the Non-conforming Ministers in Ireland, for One 
Year, to 5th Janvary 1806 - - - - 
For the Support of the Non-conforming Ministers of 
Ireland, for One Year, from the 5th connery 1806, 
to 5th January 1806 - - - 
For defraying the Expence of Pratique, i in the Port of 
Dublin, from 5thJanuary 1806, to 5th January 1807 
For defraying the Expence of His Majesty’s Gold 
Mine at Croaghan, in the County of Wicklow, from 
the 5th January 1806, to the 5th January 1807 - 
For defraying the Charge of Clothing the Battle- Axe 
Guards, for Eighteen yeas eompencing 1st De- 
cember 1805 - + - - - : 
For defraying the Charge of ladtdents of the Thee- 
sury in Ireland, from 5th January sting to aimee Ja- 
nuary 1807 - - - - = - 


Public Boards : 

Paid the Trustees of the Linen and Hempen Manu- 
factures, to promute and encourage said Manufac- 
tures, for One Year ending 5th January 1806 - - 

The Board of First Fruits; for building new Churches, 
and re-building eld Churches, in such Parisies as 
no Public Service has been performed in for 20 
Years, and for the Encouragement of building Glebe 
Houses, &c. for One Year, from 5th January 1806, 
to 5th January 1807 - = - ee Ae 

Towards defraying the Expence of building the in- 
tended Halli for the Royal College of Surgeons; from 
the 5th January 1806, to the 5th January 1807 - - 

To be paid the Dublin Society, for promoting Hus- 
bandry and other useful Arts; from 5th January 
1806, to 5th January 1807, for completing their ad- 
ditional Buildings, supporting the Botanic Gardens, 

- and the other Objects of the said Society - - - 

For defraying the Expences of the Farming Society ; 
from 5th January 1806, to 5th January 1807 - 

For Paving, Cleansing, and Lighting, the Streets of 
Dublin; from 5th somnny 1806, to 5th JompRey 
1807 - - 

To be paid the Commissioners for making vied oad 
convenient Streets in Dublin; from 5th san, 
1806, to 5th January 1807 - - - 

To be applied to complete the re-building of the Parish 
Church of St. Andrew, Dublin, and a 
Steeple and Spire thereto - - - 

Carried forward - - = - - 











Sums granted.{ Sums paid. Remains. 
€. ne ee & a, ee  & ¢é 
21880 0 Of} 20774 2115, 1105 11 03 
25000 0 O| 25000 0 0 

2500 0 O| 17497 7 750.12 5 
254 18 103] 254 18 104 

9429 0 0] 9499 0 0 

104710 2] 104710 2 

610 6113] 610 6113 

740 0 0 740 0 0 

2000 0 0] 2000 0 0 

21600 0 0} 21600 0 0 

5000 0 0} 5000 0 0 

4500 0 O| 4500 0 0 

10000 0 O| 10000 0 0 

3000 0 0] 3000 0 0 

10000 0. 0} 10000 o 0 

4500 0 0] 4500 0 0 

2700 0 0} 2700 0 0 
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An Account, shewing how the Monzes granted for the Service of the Year 1806, have been 
disposed of; distinguished under the several Heads, so far as relates to IRELAND ; stated in 


Irish Carrency.—Continued. 





SERVICES—Continued. 


Sums granted. 


Sums paid. Remains. 





Brought forward - - - = 


Public Hospitals and Schools : 

For defraying the Charge of the Incorporated Society 
in Dublin, for promoting English Protestant Schools 
in Treland ;\from 5th reward 1806, to 5th nay 
1807 - - 

For defraying the Sinenen of the Founding Hospital 
in Dublin; from 5th joanne sas, to 5th January 
1807 - - - - 

For defraying the Charge of the Hibernian Marine 
Seciety in Dublin ; from the 5th January 1806, to 
5th January 1807" -" - - - , 

For defraying the Expence of the Hibernian School 
for Soldiers’ Children; from 5th enrenid Mara to 
5th January 1807 - : - 

For defraying the Charge of the Female Orphan House 
near Dublin; from 5th January 1806, to 5th January 
1807 -  « - ~ - @ 

For defraying the Expences which may be incurred 
by the Association for discountenancing Vice, and 
promoting the Knowledge and Practice of the 
Christian Religion ; from 5th — 1806, to 5th 
January 1807 - - - - 

For supporting the Westmorland Leek ‘Hospital in 
Dublin; from 5th sce 1806, to 5th January 
1807 - - - - ~ - 

For defraying the Charge of supporting the House of 
Industry and Penitentiary in Dublin; from 5th 
January 1806, to 5th January 1807 - - - 

For defraying the Expence of maintaining Eighty 
Patients in the House of Recovery and Fever Hos- 
pital in Cork Street ; from 5th ery 1806, to 5th 
January 1807 - - - 

Por defraying the Expence of, the Lying. in Hospital 
in Dublin; from 5th sommeny 1806, to 5th seneany 
1807 - - 

For defraying the Charge of the Office of the Com: 
missioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests ; 
from 5th January 1806, to 5th January 1807 - — - 

For defraying the Charge of the Roman Catholic. Se- 
minary ; from 5th cae 1806, to 5th Jepeary 
1807 - - - 

For defraying the Rxpence of Madam Stevens's Hos- 
pital; from 5th January 1806, to 5thJanuary 1807; 
and to complete the Repairing, Furnishing, and 
Enlarging of the said Hospital - - - “ 
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Treasury-Chambers, Dublin Castle, 
25th February 1807. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, - 


I 
FIRST REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURE, &c. oF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. Presented lo the House 
of Commons, July 22, 1807. 





PAY-OFFICE. 
I é 
The Committee, appointed to examine an 
consider what Regulations and Checks 
have been established, in order to con- 
troul the several branches of the Public 
Expenditure in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and how far the same have been effettual ; 
and what further Measures can be adopted 
for reducing any Part of the said Expen- 
diture, or diminishing the Amount of Sa- 
laries and Emoluments, without detri- 
ment to the Public Service ; 


Havinec had referred to their conside- 
ration the proceedings “of the committee 
which was instituted jor the same purposes 
in the last parliament, began their enquiries, 
by prosecuting the examination of a subject, 
in which considerable progress had been 
made, but upon which they have delayed 
making an earlier report, judging it proper 
to suspend any statement of facts, until they 
could at the same time recommend the best 
mode, according to their judgment, of pre- 
venting similar abuses in future. The evi+ 
dence received during the last session, con- 
tains an account of two ttfansactions in the 
pay-office, of a most irregular, and improper 
kind, which were disclosed on the exami- 
nation of Mr. Thomas, accountant in that 
office ; by whom it was stated, that a draft 
for 7 ,000/. payable to the right hon. ‘Thomas 
Steele (at that time one of the joint pay- 
masters) or bearer, had been drawn by the 
cashier on the 11th of May 1799, under the 
head of extraordinaries of the army, and en- 
tered in the cash account of the office, with 
Mr, Steele’s ‘receipt as a voucher; and that 
another sum of 12,800/. was drawn for, pre- 
cisely in the same manner, and a receipt 
given in the same terms, on the 3d of July, 


- 4800. Of these two sums, the first was 


not repaid until the 3d of February 1807 ; 
nor the latter until the 8th of April, with 
interest upon both sums, from the date of 
their issue to that of their repayment, amount- 
ing to 7,390/. 13s. The correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Steele and Mr. Thomas; letters 
of earl Temple (one of the joint-pay masters 
in 1807), addressed to lord Grenville, Mr. 
Steele, Mr. Rose, and lord Harrowby ; 
three minutes of the lords of the treasury, 
directing what steps should be taken for se- 





‘| curing the sum remaining due (for the first 


sum had been repaid previous to any pro-~ 
ceedings of the board of treasury); minutes 
of the paymaster-general entered in the 
book of the office ; and several other papers, 
are inserted at length inthe Appendix, though 
not perhaps absolutely necessary for under- 
standing the subject, that no circumstance 
which has reference to this business, may be 
withheld from observation. But the part 
to which the committee think it most mate- 
rial to direct the attention of the house, is 
the account given by Mr, Steele himself, 
when he desired to attend the former com- 
mittee on the 26th of March 1807, and 
made his own statement of the circumstances 
relating to these transactions. He said, 
‘* The two sums mentioned by Mr. Thomas 
were issued by my direction, and I have no 
hesitation in stating that they were not is- 
sued for public service; I thought, as others 
did at the time, that | had full authority to 
direct those issues. I was urged todo so 
by private considerations of a very peculiar 
nature, which operated at that time upon 
my mind; and I thought that by directing 
them to be issued to myself, and making 
myself responsible for them, | could not by 
possibility incur the suspicion of conceal- 
ment, or fraud. It was my intention that 
they should have been replaced in a very 
short time, but it was not in my power to 
accomplish it ; they remained charged against 
mie in the pay-office book till the beginning 
of the present year, when the former of the 
two sums was repaid; and the whole sub~ 
ject having been brought lately under the 
consideration of the board of treasury, they 
have directed.me to repay the remaining sum, 
With the interest due upon both sums, by in- 
stalments at stated periods, which I have en- 
gaged todo. | camnot take upon myself to 
defend my‘conduct in this instance, which 
I must admit to lave been incorrect, but I 
console myself with thinking that the public 
will have suffered no Joss.” And being asked, 
Whether he knew of any other transaction of 
the same kind, during the time he was in the 
pay-office? he said, ‘* I do not.” And 
being asked, Whether be knew of any ar- 
rear of the like nature arising from the trans- 
action of any former paymaster ? he said, 
** T certainly do not.” And being asked, 
Whether any notice was taken of this trans- 
action by the treasury, previous to the be- 
ginning of this year? he said, ** | apprehend 
it was not ever known to the treasury, pre- 
vious to this year.” And being asked, whe- 
ther any notice was taken by any other pub- 
lic office? he said, ** Not to my know- 
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ledge.”—On the 13th of April, Mr. Steele 
again attended the committee; and a part of 
lord Temple’s letters being read to him 
(Appendix, No. 3.); and he being asked, 
Whether he had any explanation to give ia 
reference to this letter? he said, ‘* This being 
a statement of what passed in different con- 
versations at different times, of which | made 
no memorandum myself, 1 certainly am not 
disposed to dispute the accuracy with which 
it is reported. 1 beg the committee at the 
same time to understand that I never have 
attempted to justify the issue of the two sums 
in question, upon the ground that they were 
applied directly or indirectly to public ser- 
vice; but that in my former evidence I ac- 
knowledged that they were not issued with 
any reference to public service, but I alone 
was responsible and accountable for them ; 
and that I have, in fact, repaid them both, 
principal and interest.” Anda part of Mr. 
Steele’s former examination, and an extract 
from his letter to Mr. Thomas, being shown 
to him, he further said, ‘* ‘he persons to 
whom I alluded in that letter, and in my exa- 
mination, were the principal officers of the 
pay-office, who had long been established 
there, and who uniformly contended that the 
power of the paymaster-general to direct the 
issues of money from the bank vemained un- 
limited by any of the provisions of the act 
for regulating the office of paymaster geite- 
ral.” And being asked, ‘* Dad you consult 
any other person as to the operation of that 
act, upon the issue of money to the pay- 
master?” he said, ‘* I did not.”’ And being 
asked, Whether in point of fact, in any part 
of this transaction, he acted upon the opi- 
nions of any other persons, conjointly with 
his own, or consulted any other person on 
the subject? he said, “* No.’’—The con- 
duct of Mr. Rose, who succeeded Mir. Steele 
in the pay-office, being observed upon, ina 
minute of the paymaster, dated 27th of 
February 1807, Mr. Rose attended the com~ 
mittee, for the purpose of explaining the 
knowledge he had of this transaction; and 
he stated, that the facts relating to the two 
sums issued to Mr. Steele were communi- 
cated to him on the 10th February 1896, 
by Mr. Bradshaw, in the presence of Mr. 
Harmood and Mr. Thomas ; but that, as he 
considered himself completely out of office 
at that time, he could not interfere officially, 
nor apply any possible remedy ; that he-had, 
however, desired Mr. Thomas to write to 
Mr. Steele, that he might insure his seeing 
him, and to Iet him (Mr. Rose) know, whe- 
ther any interposition of bis with Mr. 
Steele, would be necessary ; that he had 
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also a personal interview with Mr. Steele, and 
afterwards wrote a letter to him, enforcing 
what he had recommendedin convertion; asthe 
answer to which led him to rest satisfied that 
the whole matter would be communicated, 
without delay, to lord Grenville, or the pay- 
master-general.—As no entry was made of. 
these two sums in the extraordinaries of the 
army presented to parliament, it became an 
object of enquiry, for what reason they 
were not included? to which Mr. Wood, 
deputy cashier in the pay-office, answered, 
that they were omitted by the express order 
of Mr. Steele; and, upon being further exa- 
mined, he said, that other sums had also 
been omitted in a former year (1797) by 
Mr. Steele’s direction, which had been ad- 
vanced to Messrs. Carey, Pratburnon, and 
Bryan ; adding, that without such particular 
direction he should have thought it his duty 
to include all those sums, In one of Mr, 
Steele’s letters, it is to be observed, that the 
reason which he assigns for this omission is, 
‘* that the sums so issued, being intended to 
be replaced at an earlier period, could not 
with propriety have formed part of the 
army extraordinaries.” If such has been the 
rule of that office in making up the account 
of extraordinaries, and if it has been also 
usual that all sums so issued, if replaced be- 
fore the delivery of the accounts tothe au- 
ditors, should not appear at all in those ac- 
counts, your comamittee judge both these 
practices highly improper to be continued, 
because they tend to keep back from the 
house, in the first instance, and finally from 
the auditors, the full knowledge of the dis- 
posal of the public money, and to facilitate 
the temporary application of sums to: pur- 
poses of a ditterent nature from those to 
which they are destined by the votes of par- 
jiament.—-The money issued to Mr. Carey, 
and the two others in 1797, was for the pur-~ 
pose of procuring a supply of specie for army 
services, from Hamburgh, at atime when 
there was great difficulty in obtaining it, 
owing to the restriction of payments in cash, 
by the bank. Mr. Boyd-undertook to im~- 
port a large sum, and the persons who re- 
ceive the money, which amounted to 
100,000/. by the paymaster’s drafts on the 
bank, were nominated by Mr. Boyd, tor the 
purpose of keeping the transaction secret, 
which he judged necessary for its success. — 
The service was not performed; and the 
principal sym so issued was repaid by Mr. 
Boyd, in the following year, by a similar 
sum which he received on account of another 
seryice, (the remitting of money to the Cape _ 
of Good Hope for the payment of Troops) 
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which he contracted with government to 
perform; in which he also failed. The 
question of interest upon the 100,000/. was 
involved in the discussion of some claims pre- 
ferred by Mr. Boyd, against government ; 
and the repayment of the second sum is stili 
in a couise of legal proceeding, in conse- 
quence of the bankruptcy of the house of 
Messrs. Boyd and Co. when proper steps 
were immediately taken for recovering it, by 
direction from the lords of the treasury ; and 
your committee are informed, that the prin- 
cipal diificuities which have prevented a sa- 
tisfactory title from being made to purcha- 
sers (under. this bankruptcy ) are now nearly 
adjusted, and in the course of the next ierm, 
it is prob.ble that the most considerable pur- 
chasers will be ready to complete their pur- 
chases, and to pay ther purchase-muney 
into court.—Upon the important subject of 
recommending measures which may prevent 
similar abuses in future, your committee ob- 
serve with great concern, that the most ob- 
vious, and perhaps the only effectual remedy 
has been found by experience hitherto unat- 
tainable ; but they think it necessary to re- 
present as their deliberate opinion, that with- 
out an earlier examination, and auditing of 
accounts, irregularities can hardly be pre- 
vented ; and that temptation will never be 
wanting to make use of public money, 
while there exists a great probability. of its 
being for along time uncalled for.. After 
the accounts come before the commissioners 
for auditing, no attention is wanting in re- 
quiring proper warrants in discharge for 
every payment, and no sum is allowed with- 
out a voucher of that kind; but so slow has 
been the. progress hitherto, that notwith- 
standing the observations made on the sub- 
ject by the committee of Finance in 1797 
and 1798, not one account of any paymaster- 
general has been finally settled and declared, 
nor made ready for declaration, in the nine 
or ten years which have since elapsed.—Parts 
of the accounts and vouchers for the year 
1782, were del:vered to the auditors in 1788, 
1789, 1791, and 1798; parts of those for 
1783 were delivered to them in 1792 and 
1798 ; part of those for 1784, in 1794; and 
part of those for 1785, in 1797. It ap- 
pears also that a,supplementary account of 
the paymaster-gene:al, from 24 April to 24 
December 1782, and a supplementary ac- 
count for 1783, were delivered iato their of- 
fice, togrther with the attested accounts for 
1784 and 1785, no longer ago than on the 9th 
of February last.—A letter from the chair- 
man of that board affords a reasonable ex- 
pectation that the account of the paymaster- 
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general for the year 1782 will be finally au- 
dited, and ready for declaration about Christ- 
mas next; and that, provided there be no 
delay in the delivery of the subsequent ac- 
counts, the present arrear of the pay-office 
accounts may be cleared at the auditor’s 
office inthe course of five or six years. It 
will be the duty of your committee, should 
they be re-appointed, in the ensuing session, 
to make an early enquiry into the progress 
which shall have been made during the re- 
cess, and to consider how far the provisions 
of the act of 46th Geo. II]. c. 141, under 
which the present board of commissioners 
fur auditing the public accounts was ap- 
pointed, have contributed to the object they 
were intended to answer, by facilitating the 
due examination and more speedy settlement 
of the public accounts ; and whether any and 
what further regulations may be devised, 
for the attainment of so important and desi- 
rable an end.— Although some effectual im- 
provement in that system, would be the 
most radical and substantial remedy, there 
are other subordinate measures fit to be en- 
forced immediately, for which the regula- 
tions of office may in a great degree be suffi- 
cient; and legislative provision may be added 
wherever it becomes necessary. — Much of 
the delay, which occurs in procuring the 
Clearing and covering warrants from the war- 
office, without which the paymaster’s ac- 
counts cannot be examined by the auditors, 
may be removed, by making the transactions 
‘between these two offices more simple and 
methodical. It would be desirable in all in- 
stances to issue warrants at once, instead of 
transacting so much of the ordinary business 
by letters, which has formed a constant sub- 
ject of complaint on the part of the pay- 
masters ; and ii appears, that if warrants on 
account were granted by the secretary at 
war for regimental services not completed 
within the year, the paymaster’s accounts 
might be delivered soon after the end of 
every year to the auditors for examination.— 
The issue of money being in fact made ori- 
ginally upon the authority of the letter only, 
Ho other enquiry seems to be made in grant~ 
ing the subsequent warrant, than whether it 
agrees with the letter; and therefore any 
additional signatures to the warrant, which 
bear the appearance of further check and ex-~ 
amination, add in reality no sort of security 
to the public, while the responsibility (which 
can never be desirable) becomes divided be- 
tween two offices.— Your committee see no 
sort of necessity for every individual warrant 
being signed by his majesty, nor for its being 
countersigned by the lords of the treasury, €x~ 
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cept where money is issued by their orders. 
In all cases where the treasury is not con- 
cerned, the money is now actually paid upon 
the requisition of the secretary at war, and 
his name alone ought to stand as sufficient 
authority for the warrant, making him, in 
whose department it is, responsible for the 
service and the expenditure.—It would be 
sufiicient for his majesty, in whom all money 
is originally vested by grant of parliament, 
to sign a warrant for large sums from time to 
time, leaving the detail of the application of 
them, as is the practice with regard to mo- 
nies issued on account of the navy, and the 
ordnance, to the department under whose di- 
rections the particular service is performed,— 
The delay occasioned by the warrants being 
taken up by army agents, instead of being 
directly returned to the pay office through 
their own officers, ought to be entirely ob- 
viated, as it seems already to have been in 
- Some degree, with regard to what are called 
clearing warrants for regimental services, 
No reason appears why they should pass at 
all into the agent’s hands, who may have an 
indirect interest in withholding them, and for 
the passing of whose accounts they are in no 
degree requisite. —Another regulation proper 
to be adopted, is a different manner of 
making out the accounts of extraordinaries to 
be laid before parliament, which the present 
paymaster informed your committee that he 
had directed to be done in future; and that 
an account should be regularly kept in the 
office, classed under the same heads as those 
for which the grants of parliament are an- 
nually voted.—No sums which have been 
issued in the course of the year, ought ever 
to be left out of the account of extraordina- 
Ties annually laid before parliament, for they 
Create a temporary deficiency in the balance 
of the paymaster’s cash, even if they are to 
be repaid ; they therefore should be noticed 
in the first account after the issue by a memo- 
randum, as sums not ultimately to be charged 
upon the public ; and credit should be taken 
for them in any subsequent account, when 
they are actually replaced at the Bank. It 
would also tend materially to the clearness of 
all these accounts, ifno articles of expenditure 
were inserted, but such as relate strictly to 
the army; instead of which, it is to be obser- 
ved, that issues of money for the purchase of 
corn, aud various miscellaneous purposes not 
directly relating to that service, have not un- 
frequently been admitted into them, and inter- 
mixed with army services ; which your com- 

mittee conceive to belong more properly to the 
particulars of thedistribution of any voteof cre- 
dit which may be granted for the ycar in which 
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such articles appear.—A greater regularity in 
bringing up the accounts in the office itself, is 
essential in various points of view ; and the at- 
tention of the paymaster himselfis particular- 
ly necessary for insuring the attendance, and 
application of all the officers who are ander 
him, and for enforcing a more punctual and 
accurate discharge of their duty, than appears 
to have hitherto prevailed. Their books 
should be frequently balanced, and the cash- 
book ought always to be made up to the latest 
period possible ; to the neglect of which it is 
in some Measure owing, that it has been im- 
possible to conform to the provisions of the 
statute 45 Geo. III. c. 58;-and the conse- 
quence has been, that ever since the passing 
of that act, the 5th sect. prescribing the mode 
in which the monthly memorials are to be 
presented tothe Treasury ; and the 8th clause 
ui the Auditor’s Act, 40 Geo. III. c. 141, 
sect. 8, requiring a!] accountants to deliver in 
within three. months after the end of each 
year, an account current of all sums receivect 
and paid by them within the year, have been 
totally disregarded.—It would have been ne~ 
cessary in this place, to observe upon the im- 
perfect manner in which the entries of mo- 
ney paid by individuals to the paymaster’s ac- 
count, have been made by the clerks of the 
Bank in the cash-book of the office, if your 
committee had not received an assurance 
from the Governor of the Bank, that direc- 
tions have been given to discontinue this prac+ 
tice, with regard to this, and all other public 
offices. — ‘The practical inconvenience to 
which the former mode was liable, appeared 
in a remarkable instance, in the course of the 
last year, when no less a sum than 291,348/. 
remained for about four months in the Bank, 
without any information of the payment 
being given to the paymiaster ; which, though 
he ought certainly to have received from the 
accountant in his office, who was employed 
in making the payment, yet no good reason 
can be assigned why the negligence of that 
officer was not corrected by a communication 
from the Bank. A larger issue of money 
from the Exchequer, to the amount of that 
sum, than would otherwise have been requi~ 
red, must have been the consequence, and 
the public were of course either unnecessa~ 
rily increasing exchequer bills, and paying 
interest fora sum which ought to have been 
at their disposal ; or services which were to be 
paid with this money must have been suffer= 
ed to remain unsatisfied.—The act 45 Geo. 
III. c. 58, having repealed that of 1783, is 
now the only subsisting act for regulating the 
business of this office; andit therefore became 
the duty of your committee to examine 
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how far it had been complied with, or had 
been found effectual, in the remaining points 
whichit attempts to regulate—The time of 


_ making up the accounts, directed by sect. 21, 


has not been observed, any more than the 
clause in the Auditor’s act, 46 Geo, III. c. 
141. sect. 8, above referred to. The clause 
-with regard to regimental agents, sect. 23. 
has indeed been attended to in terms, but it 
has been found of little use in practice ; be- 
cause the paymaster, having no means of 
knowing the balance in the hands of agents, 
has no method of controverting the statements 
which they may think proper to deliver in, 
as to the aggregate balance of their accounts, 
it being always possible, that though an 
agent may be a debtor for one regiment 
(where he is concerned for several), he may 
be a creditor on account of another.—The 
books of the office have been brought up, 
subsequent to the enquiry ofthe former com- 
mittee, to as late a date as the nature of the 
case admis of; but at that period, and when 
the present paymaster was appointed in April 
1807, the fair cash-book was not brought up 
later than to the month of November 1806 ; 
nor were the accounts frequently, nor regu- 
Jarly balanced.—It would hardly have been 
deemed requisite to point out the propriety 
of appointing persons duly qualified by 
their knowledge of writing and arithme- 
tic, and of a sufficient age to discharge 
the duties of clerks in the office, if the 
present paymaster had not very lately 
found it necessary to discharge some of 
those who had been admitted into the of- 
fice, on account of their insufficiency and in- 
experience.—If your committee do not re- 
commend any alteration in the power of 
drawing for money (to whatever amount) 
which is at present vested in the paymas-e 
ter, or in the cashier, it is not from any 
want of consideration bestowed upon this 
part of the subject : but they are at a loss to 
know, if it be withdrawn from those ot- 
ficers, in whom it can be lodged more pro- 
perly, or with absolute security ; for it is un- 
questionable, that in some department or 
other of government, it must necessarily 
be placed. If more signatures than one 
should be required to every draft, there is 
great risk of the public service being con- 
tinually retarded, and the inconveniences 
will be much greater, if delays should be in- 

sed in the first instance, of the same 
sort with those which now occur after the 
payments are made, and which tend only to 
obstruct the settlement of account, but not 
theservice itself. It would inevitaby follow, 
from any such division of responsibility, that, 





in the multiplicity of public business, credit 
would be given implicitly by one department 
of government to another, that the form of 
signing would sooa become a matter of 
course, and that the paymaster would act 
under as little practical restraint as he does at 
present. If the paymaster and the cashier 


should be directed jointly to sign every draft, 


some sort of additional check may perhaps be 
laid upon the latter, but none will be felt by 
the head of the office : and it is obvious that 
if such had been the established practice of 
the office before the date of the two drafts, 
which have given occasion to this enquiry, the 
paymaster would not in the slightest degree 
have been precluded by it, from drawing for 
the money in the very mode he did, nor 
from detaining it, for as long 4 time, in his 
possession.— I'he whole business of the pay- 
office is so intimately connected with. that 
of the war-office, that it is hardly possible to 
report fully wpon the former, without enter- 
ing intoan ample examin:tion of the latter ; 
but in the particulars which have been pointed 
out, their relative situation admits of altera- 
tion, with advantage to the public, as far at 
least as may be sufficient to prevent the pay- 
master’s accounts {rom waiting for the audi- 
ting of those of army agents, and others, in 
which he has no concern, and over whom he 
has no control, ‘To examine whether he has 
discharged his duty by issuing money upon 
regular vouchers, proceeding either from the 
war-Office or the treasury, cannot be a matter 
of intricacy, or delay ; and if the secretary at 
war should be authorized to grant warrants 
upon account for all services not completed 
within the year, aud to grant upon his sole 
authority warrants for all other services, as 
more formal and regular documents than 
letters, for every payment, the same practice 
being also introduced into the treasury, when 
any issues are directed by that board tor army 
services ; and if, further, the auditors should 
be empowered and required by an alteration 
of the act, (if necessary) to examine separately 
the accounts of the extraordinaries as soon as 
they are presented to them, and to compare 
every payment with the bank cash-book, 
there is every reason to expect, not only that 
every paymaster’s account might be settled 
within a short period after the expiration of 
each year, but that a substantial check would 
be provided against all temptation to with- 
draw money from the service for which it is 
granted, when the detection of any such mis- 
application must immediately follow the ex- 
amination of the annual accounts compared 
with the cash-book of the bank. ‘This opinion 
of your committee is fortified by that of 
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the chairman of the board for auditing ac- 
counts, who stated his belief, that if the cash 
accounts required by the 46 Geo, II]. 141. 
sect. 8. were delivered into theaudit-office, as. 
‘well as the accounts of service also referred to 
in that section, and if the cash accounts were 
compared with the accountant’s bank book, 
it would not be possible for the paymasters 
general, or any other public accountant, to 
receive public money upon drafts made pay- 
able to himself, without that circumstance 
falling under the observation of the commis- 
sioners.—With regard to regimental accounts, 
and the difficulties which occur in expediting: 
and settling them, some judicious suggestions 
have been received by yourcommittec, which 
will deserve further coysideration, whenever 
the mode of keeping and passing accounts in 
the war-office shall come under their exami- 
nation. ‘That the present system is defective, 
may be concluded from a long experience of 
its being found totally inadequate to obtain 
the two main objects, of perspicuity, and ex- 
pedition ; but whether it should be absolute- 
ly changed, or partially modified, your com- 
mittee have not as yet received information 
sufficient to determine. The simplification 
of the branch connected with the pay-office, 
in the manner they have suggested, they 
venture to recommend as unquestionably be- 
neficial ; and they trust that the szme princi- 
ple may be extended with success to every 
other department of the military expenditure. 
Extracts from the Appendix.—Examination of 

the right hon. Thomas Steele, March 20, 

1807. 

The two sums mentioned by Mr. Thomas, 
were issued by my direction, and I have no 
hesitation in stating that they were not issued 
for public service. I thought as others did 
at the time, that [ had full authority to direct 
those issues. Iwas urged to do so by private 
considerations of a very popular nature, 
which operated at that time upon my mind ; 

and I thought that by directing them to be 
issued to myself, aud making myself respon- 
sible for them, that I could not, by possibi- 
lity, incur the suspicion of concealment or 
fraud. It was my intention that they should 
have been replaced in a very short time, but 
‘ jt was not in my power to accomplish it. 
‘They remain charged against me in the pay- 
office books'till the beginning of the present 
year, when the former of the two sums was 
repaid ; and the whole subject having been 
brought lately under the consideration of the 
board of treasury, they have directed me to 
repay the remaining sum, with the interest due 
upon both sums, by instalments at stated pe- 
riods, which I engaged to do. I cannot take 
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upon myself to defend my conduct in this 
instance, which I must admit to have been 
incorrect : but I console myself with think- 
ing, that the public will have suffered no 
loss.—Do you know ofany other transaction 
of the same kind, during the time you wasin 
the pay-office? 1 do not.—Of anyarrear of 
the like nature, arising from the transaction 
of any former paymaster? I certainly do 
not.—Was any notice taken of this transac- 
tion by the treasury, previous to the begin-_ 
ning of this year? J apprehend it was not 
known to the treasury, ever previous to this 
year.—Was any notice taken by any other 
public office? Not to my knowledge. 
Examination of the right hon. Thomas Steele, 
April 10, 1807. 

[Read part of the letter from lord Temple 
to lord Grenville.] Have you any explanation 
to give in reference to this letter ?—This 
being a statement of what passed in different 
conversations at different times, of which I 
made no memorandum myself, I certainly 
am not disposed to dispute the accuracy with 
which it is reported. 1 beg the committee 
at the same time to understand, ‘that I never 
have attempted to justify the issue of the two 
sums in question, upon the ground that the 
were applied directly or indirectly to public 
service; but that in my former evidence I 
acknowledge that they were not issued with | 
any reference to public service, but that I 
alone was responsible and accountable for 
them, and that | have in fact repaid them 
both, principal and interest.—[Read Mr. 
Steele’s former examination, and extract 
of a letter from hin to Mr. Thomas.} 
— Question repeated. — The persons to 
whom I allude in that letter, and in m 
examination, were the principal officers 
of the pay-office, who had long been esta- 
blished there, and who uniformly contended, 
that the power of the paymuster-general to 
direct the issues of money from the bank re- 
mained unlimited by any of the provisions of 
the act for regulating the office of paymaster- 
general.—Did you consult any other person 
as to the operation of that act upon the issue 
ot money to the paymaster? I did not.— 
Whether, in point of fact, in any part of 
thistransaction, you did act upon the opinions 
of any other persons conjointly with your 
own, or consult any other person on the sub- 


ject? No. 
Examination of the right hon. George Rose, 
April 13, 1807. 

You are desired to state, when and in 
what manner you became acquainted with 
the transactions relating to Mr. Steele’s twa 
drafts, On Monday the 10th of February, 
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1806, Mr. Thomas, with Mr. Harmood, 
and Mr. Bradshaw, two of the senior. clerks 
of the pay-office, came to my house; and, 
after some conversation on other subjects, 
when they were leaving the room, Mr. 
Bradshaw, under some apparent embarrass- 
ment, said he wished to apprize me of a cir- 
cumstance of an extraordinary nature which 
had occurred in the time of my predecessors : 
that Mr. Steele had, in the year 1800, taken 
two sums of 7,000/., and 12,000/. out of 
the cash in the hands of the paymaster-gene- 
fal, on giving his own receipt for the same ; 
which receipt was written by Mr. Wood, 
deputy cashier, without any authority ha- 
ving appeared for the same, either from the 
treasury or the war-office ; at which statement 
1 expressed great surprise, and to Mr. ‘Tho- 
mas some resentment, at the same having 
been delayed till I was out of office, and 
could apply no’ possible remedy, observing, 
the transaction was, on the face of it at least, a 
most irregular one; but that, from my long 
knowledge of Mr. Steele, I was perfectly 
sure he would be able to explain it, so as to 
acquit himself of having done any thing more, 
than taking upon himself a serious respon- 
sibility ; that he probably had a voucher 
in his possession, but that in any event, 
it had been his (Mr. Thomas’s) indispen- 
sable duty to remind that gentleman of 
the transaction on his quitting office in 1804, 
in order, that if it had not been satisfactorily 
explained, he might then have stated it to 
me and my colleagues, on our appointment : 
to which Mr. Thomas answered, he had 
called two or three times at Mr. Steele’s door, 
without finding him at home: such a justifi- 
cation appeared to render his conduct still less 
excusable ; ‘ because if he thought it necessary 
to see Mr. Steele on the subject, he certainly 
should have apprised him of his wish to do 
so, that he might be sure of meeting with 
bim. I therefore desired him to write to Mr. 
Steele, to insure his seeing him, and to let 
me know, on my return from Bugden, whe- 
ther any interposition of mine with Mr. Steele 
would be necessary : on the 20th, Mr. Tho- 
mas came to me accordingly, when he told 
me that he had seen Mr. Steele, who said 
generally, that the sums before mentioned as 
received ‘by him, were for army services. 
Whether, subsequent to the communication 
made by Mr. Bradshaw in the presence of 
Mr. Thomas, you had any communication 
with Mr. Steele on the subject ; and if so, 
what. was the purport of it?. 1 hada per- 
sonal communication with Mr, Steele on the 
21st of February, which J considered asof a 
“private nature, being out of office ; but the 
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particulars of which I am perfectly willing to 
give.—-Mr. Rose being desired to proceed, 
stated, that Mr. Steele declined entering 
into particulars, not feeling himself at liberty 
to do it; that the advances were made to a 
person or persons, he was not sure which, 
for services of a secret nature ; that the whole 
would be repaid, but he could not at that mo- 
ment exactly fix the time, acknowledging 
that he had no warrant, or other authority 
for the issue: the advice I gave him was, that, 
under such sircuahenten;T thoughthe should 
see either lord Grenville, or the present pay- 
master-general, and explain to his lordship, 
or them, so much ofthe transaction as should 
satisfy them,—the whole, certainly, if they 
should think it necessary ; adding, that it 
was by all comparison better he should do. 
that in the first instance from himself, than 
wait to give an explanation when he should 
be called upon to do so ; especially, as the 
precedent in this case would shew to future 
paymasters-general the possibility of their 
taking money placed in the bank on account 
of the public, for their own private accom- 
modation, at any time when they should find 
themselves under a pressing urgency to do so, 
which was plainly against the spirit of the 
pty-office act. |] wrote to him the same 
evening, enforcing the advice I had given to 
him in the morning ; in answer to which I 
received a letter, dated 23d February, 1806: 
—‘ I will certainly follow your advice, and 
‘* take an early opportunity of communica- 
** ting to lord Grenville the circumstances 
** which relate to the issue of the two sums in 
‘* question : you may therefore, if you think 
‘* proper, apprise Mr. ‘Thomas of my in- 
** tention.’’—-Whether on the same day that 
Mr. Bradshaw made the communication re- 
lating to Mr. Steele in the presence of Mr. 
Thomas, you, inthe same conversation ex- 
pressed your willingness to enter in the mi- 
nute book a minute, recommending to the 
notice of your successor an increase of salary 
to the six senior clerks ?>—Of that, 1 have no 
recollection, as to its having passed on that 
day; but the measure having been agreed on 
by my colleague and myself previously there- 
to, it may have happened that upon that day 
I told them I would enter the minute. I 
have no recollection of the minute being 
ante-dated, but 1 think it probable it may 
have been so, as on the 10th I considered 
myself completely out of office. 
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The Committee. who were appointed to take 
into consideration the Commercial State of 
the West-!ndia colonies, and to report their 
proceedings, from time to time, to the 
housé of ‘cotnmons; and who were em- 
powered to report the minutes of evidence 
taken before them; and'to whom all mi- 
nutes of evidence which were taken before 
the committee in the last session “of parlia- 
ment, onthe West-India planters’ petitions, 
together -with their proceedings, were re- 
ferred; have, pursuant to the order of thé 
house, examined the matters to'them refer- 
red; and haveayreed to the following Report: 
Your courmittce have thought it their 

duty, ia the first place,: to enquire into. the 

situation of the West-India planters at the 
présent moment, and for several years pre- 
ceding ; and have examined various respect- 
able witnesses, proprictors of estates, who 
have resided many years in the West Indies, 
and who have had the properties of several 
abéentees-under.their management ; and:also 
many merchants intimately acquainted with. 
the expenses and profits of a great. variety of 
es:ates, and generally conversant -with the 
West-India commerce. From their testi- 
mohy it appears, that since the year.1799, 
there has taken place a -progressive deteriora- 
tion in the situation of the planters, resulting 
from a progressive diminution of the price of 
sugar, although at the same time the duty, 
and all the expences attending the caltivation, 
have been increasing, till at length the depres- 
sion of the market has become such, that the 
prices obtained for the last year’s crop will 
not pay the’ expence of cultivation, except 
upon estates on a very great scale, making 
sugar of a very superior quality, or enjoying 
other extraordinary advantages, Calcula- 
tions have been laid before your committee, 
from the'accoynts,of estates both in Jamaica. 
and the other islands, by which it appears, 
that the British supplies and island expences 
amount to 20s. and 10d.'in the former, and 
to 19s: Gd. in the latter, on the cwt. of su- 
gar, after accounting and giving credit for 
the amount received for the sale of ram. As 
these calculations are formed upon an average 
of years and upon estates of the ordinary 
scale, and in no respects unusually -circum~ 
stanced, it appears to your committee, that 
these sums per cwt. of sugar may be taken 
as the average expence of cultivation, inde- 
pendent of interest upon the capital ; and 
your committee are confirmed in this opinion 


by finding a similar calculation in the report: 


made’ by the sugar-distillery committee, in 
the last parliament. To this must be added 
“an expence of from 15s. Gd. to 16s. per cwt. 

Vou. IX.—Appendiz. ‘ 
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necessarily incurred for freizht, insurance, and 
other mercanti'e charges, between the siip- 
ping the goods in the colonies, and their be- 
ing offered to niarket in this kingdom, forme 


ing together an aout of hom 358. to 365,. 


which appears upon this evidence, ‘to be the 
absolute cost to the planter per ¢wt.of sugar 
hefore any return of. capital can .attachs 


Upon.a reference to the-average pr:ces pubs ,- 


lish the gazette, forthe last eiglit mouths, 


which vary from.36s. to 31s. giving a’mean, -- 
price of 335. 6d., it appears evident, that the- 


planters must have cultivated’their estates at 
a loss. —The'intere:t which has béen’ stated 
to your committee as. what should he the 
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ir profit upon a capital of such a nature as - 
fair profit up pital of‘such a nature as 


that of a sugar estat¢, consisting not imetely 
of land and négroes, but of buildings of 


great extent and cost, necessary for the car-.: 


rying on of such manufactures, and sabject 
to various and peculiar risks and vicissitudes, 


is not Irzs than 10° per ceht.—During the. pe- | 


riod of prosperity previous to 1800, it'is sta~ 


ted that in’ géneral the profits did not exceed: . 


that sum ; and that; from that period, they 
have gradually diminished to 24 


as 


‘ Z ne 
and 12 per - 


cent, till af the present. moment, there is no ° 
return of iuterest whatever.—Ilt may perhaps 
be right to. notice one exception, namely of - 


an estate most favourably circumstanceéd in: 


every respect, where the profits are stated to 
have amounted during the four years 1795, 
1796, 1797, and 1798, to 12 per cent. ; but 
they appear alsg to have declined ever since’; 
in 1801, 1802, 
been reduced to about 6 per cent.; andin 
1805, to about 3 per céent., and subsequently 
to have suffered _a still farther reduction.—In 
the course -of their investigation of thé si- 
tuation. of ..the planters, 
thought it right to ascertain whether it might 
not. be in their own power, in’ many in- 
stances, to remedy the evils. of their situa+ 
tion, by convesting their sugar estates“ to 
other more profitable cultivation ; but the 
evidence on that point shews, that such a 
conversion must be attended with so great a 
sacrifice of capital, ‘as to be out of the ques- 
tion as a measure of relief. — Wath a-view to 


the prospect’ for the future, they have. ob-. 


tained a return of tlie quantity of sugar at 
present in the West-India’ docks; ° from 


which, and from othet evidence; it appears, 
‘that the quantity .now on hand ‘is unusually ~ 


1803, and *f804, to have - 


your committee | 


great for the time of year. «."Fhe-crop of last - 


year ig ‘also On the point of Coming into the” 


market.—It’ should not'be mitted further 
to state, that for many years past ‘the islands 
have almost entirely escaped the natural cala- 


mities (of hurricanes;: 8¢¢.)" which ‘have acs ' 
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_ casionally proved destructive to the property 


jn those countries.—In investigating _ the 
causes of that depression of the market, from 


‘whence the whole of’ the planter’s distress 
_ appears to originate, the first object which 


strikes your committee, is, that extraordi- 
hary situation in which he is placed, which 
| Pap him alone (in exception to every 

ther similar case) from indempifying bim- 


‘self for the increase of duty, and ofother 
expences attending hig cultivation, “BY an 


‘equivalent increase of price ta the consumer. 
For it appears, that since the year 1799, the 
duty on gugar hag been raised from 20s. to 
‘27s. and coatingently to 30s. per cwt.; the 
expences of the estates are calculated to have 
risen in many articles §9, and in others 
above 100 per cent. ; and the price hag fallen 
from 69s, to 33s. Gd. per cwt. the average 
of the last eight months. Ag it appears ob- 
‘vious, from the abave statement, that the 
duty is heavier than the article can bear at, its 
present price, it is sugaested that it might 
be expedient, for the ‘relief of she home mar- 
ket, to extend the pringiple Which has been 
adopted on the contingent increase “of duty 
from . 27s."to 30s.; so that from the max: 
mum of duty then fixed, on a gross price of 


80s. affording-3Qs. duty and 40s. to the plan-| 


ter, the duty should be thrown back ona 
similar scale in proportion to the depressian 
of the market, till the price arrives at 60s. 
‘gross, leaving 20s. (the original duty) to 
government, and 40s, to the planter; or, in 
other words, a reduction of 2s. gross price, 
from the average then fixed for Ls. of duty 
on a reduction of the imposition of the. new 
duty, ag far as 20s.—An increase of the 
bounty. on the export has been algo, recom- 
mended ; and your committee are of opinion, 
that it would afford great relief if given as an 
accompaniment to measures of restriction 

pon neutrals, so as to render the expences 
on British and foreign produce equal in the 
foreign market.—A considerable deprecia- 
tion in the price of ram “having also taken 
place, it has heen suggested, that the en- 
couragzement of the consumption: of that, arp 
ticle would be a,considérable advantage to 
the planter. Your ‘committee are.’ aware 
that ‘such encouragement has been given, to 
a certain’ extent, byt if it were found, practi-. 
cable to,carry that ussistance further, . by: an 
increased consumption, in the arfny, and navy, 
such a measyre would, in their -opitidn, 


have very beneficia) effects; or, a reduction |} 
of duty on rum mjght, afford essential relief }.o 


to the planter, without loss'to, the revenue, 


‘which would be'indemnified by an increased | vessel 


consumption. of that spirity—' Ay how- 


irom 
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ever, as are the evils of the decrease of price 
and increase of charges, it does not appear ta 


causes of the distress of the planter, by ap- 
plying to which alone any practicable reme- 
dy, he cquld be more than partially relie- 
ved ; but that the main evil, and thatto w hch 
these are ultimately to be referred, is the very 
unfavourable state of the foreign market, in 
which formerly the British merchant en- 
joyed nearly a monopoly, but. where he 

nnot at present enter into competition with 
the planters, not only of the neutral but of 
the hostile colonics. The. result of all their 
enquiries on thjs most important part of the 
subject, has brought before their eyes. one 
grand and primary evil, from which all the 
others are easily to be deduced ; namely, the 
facility of intercourse between the hostile co. 
lonies of Europe, under the American neu- 
tral flag, by means of which, net. only the 
whole of their produce is carried to a mar- 
ket, But at charges little exceeding those of 
peace ; while a British planjer is burthened 
with all the inconvenience, risk, and ex- 
pence, resulting from a state of war.—The 
advantages which the hostile colomes derive 
from the relaxation of that principle, which 
prohibited any trade from being carried on 
‘with the enemy’s colonies by neutrals during 
war, which the enemy himself did not per« 
mit to. those neutrals during peace, may be 


of the imports into Amsterdam alone, from 
the United, States. of America, in the year 
11806, amoynting to 34,085 hhds. of coffee, 
and 45,097 hhds. of sugar, conveyed ip 211 
|vessels, hereunto, annexed ; and to.a state. 
iment also, annexed, of the amount of West- 
‘India, produce, exported from, the United 
States of America, between the first. of Qcto- 
‘ber 1805, and. 30th of September 1806, In 
point of comparative expence, the. advan- 
‘tages. of the hostile colonies will be, further 
Justrated, by. the evidence of Mr, Marryat, 
supported. by: satisfactory documents, which 
shew: the charges of, freight, and insurange on 
‘sugar from the hostile colonies,, through the 
United States. af, America, to. the, ports.of 
‘Holland and: Klanders, and, to those of the 
| Mediterranean, to, be. less by 85, 11d. to 
the former, and, by. 12s, 6d. ta,the. latter, 
‘than, those. charges on, British. sugars to.the 


Isame ports. Your. cammitéee, cannot, omit 


to state also.angther important advantage en- 
Jogos by the Wench eolonics, from the sale 
nearly, the whole French, mercantile. ma~ 


Fine to neutrds,, under the stipulation of each 
. being. returned into, French. parts, in 





ves 3 
order, to henayigated.as:Hueneh ships, within 


your committee, that ‘they are the original. 


‘in part estimated by reference to a statement _ 
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twelve mionths after peace, and with the 
enjoyment, during war, of the same privi- 
leges in the ports of France, a8 if they were 
actually Frencli, for instance, to import su- 
par at a duty of 4s. per €wt. less than the 
duty imposed on sugar imported in nevitral 
vessels.—In otder t6 counterbalance, in 
Some degree, the advantiges thus enjoyed by 
the hostile colonies, to the detriment of the 
British planter, it has been récbmitiended, 
that a blockade of thé ports of the enemy’s 
Settlements should be resorted (4; Sucli a 
measure, if it could be strictly enforced, 
would undoubtedly afford relief to our ex- 
port tradé.—But a measure of moré perma- 
nent and certain advantage would be the en- 
forcement of thosé restrictions on the trade 
between neutrals; and the enemy’s colonies, 
which wére formerly maintained by Great 
Britain, and from the relaxation of which 
the enemy's | lonies obtain indirectly; du- 
ting war, all the advantages of peace; while 
our own colonies, in the intercourse with 
whom that system.of monopoly which has 
been lield essential to the comimercial and 
imilitary navy of this Gourtry; is figorou’ly 
enforced, ate deprived of the advantages un- 
der which in former wars they carried their 
produce to the foreign niarkets; and which 
in the present war; by means of our decided 
naval superiority, would have amounted to 
the exclusive supply of the whole of Europe ; 
and when those exttaordinary measures are 
taken into considération which have been 
adopted to exclude the Britist colonial pro- 
duce from the European market, it appears 
to your committee to be a matter of evident 
and imiperious necéssity, to resort to such a 
System as, by impeding and restricting, and 
as far as possible, preventing the export of 
the produce of the enemy’s colonies fromi the 
places of its growth, shall compel the conti= 
nent to have recourse to the only source of 
supply which, in that event, Would be open 
to it.—As it may be apprehended that, 
from the adoption of such measures, diffi- 
culties might arise in that intetcourse; from 
which the West Indies at present derive a 
considerable proportion of some of theié. sap- 
plies, your cortmittee have thodght it their 
duty to make enquiry into the resourées in 
that respect fo which fecourse micht bé had 
in such an evént. During the only period 
which affords an eXample of the suspension 
of that intercourse, tiie evidence concurs a$ 
to the fact of a supply having been obtained 
(though not without tempotary and o¢ca- 


sional iticonvertiences) from a variety of 
sources which may reagénably be relied up-| 


i,’ im Case of stich necessity, at the present 
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moment, to a greater amount thari at the fors 
mer period. [rom the examination of per- 
sons who, in tonsequence of their residence 
in the British North-American settlements; 
or extensive commercis} Connections with 
them, possess thie best information as to their 
present and futiire regoiirces; sheré is ground 
to believe that some supply of the principal 
articles of limber nitight be Obtained fromi 
thence immediately; and fo éxpect that, 
with due encotiragement, the quantity of 
that supply tight be. increased to any. ex 
tent.—The stipply of flour which they could 
ut present afford to the West-India market 
would be small, and of inferior quality: 
They ‘appear to be capable of affording a 
large supply of fish, and what deficiency 
might éxist in other articles of Salt provisions, 
might be madettp by supplies from Europe. - 
—Upon the whole; the impression which 
your committee have received, is, that the 
trade now carried on between the British 
West Indies and the United States of Ameri- 
ca, is véry Corivenient and advantagtous to 
the inhabjtants of our colonies; and one 
which they could not relinquish without es« 
sential detriment, unless it were compensa< 
ted by other advantages ; but that it is not 
essential to their existence, or equivalent to 
the disadvantages of their situation, in those; 
respects which your committee have already 
gone through in the present statement.— 
Your committeé have briefly stated the dis« 
tressed situation of the West-India planter 
—the causes whith Wave gradually produced 
his distress; which are beyond hig reach to 
rermiedy, and which must confinue to operate 
with increased effect—and having stated. 
such measutesof relief as have been suggested 
to them, and such as, from the best sources 
of inforriation, appear most adequate to the 
end in view; have only to add, that if those” 
remedies are liable to objections and diffi- 
culties; there is, Oa the other hand, the 
strongest conéurrent testimony and proofs 
that unless some speedy and efficient mea- 
sures Of relief are adopted, the ruin of a 
great number of the planters, and of persons 
in this countiy, holding annuities, and 
otherwise dependent upon those properties” 
for their imtome, must inevitably vety soort 
‘take place, which must be followed by thé 


los’ of a vast capital, advanced on securities 
}in those countries, and by the most fatal 
injury to the commercial, majitime, and 
financial interests of Great Britain. 
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. THE BANK OF EXGLAND, 
ee 

The committee,-appointed to examine. and 
consider what Regulaicns and Checks have 
been established, in order to contro! the se- 
veral branches of the Pubiié Expenditure in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and how far the 
‘same have been effectual; and what further 
measures can be adopted for reducing any 
part of the said expenditure, or diminishing 
the’ amount of salaries and emoluments, 

” without detriment to the public service ; 
Direct rptheif earliest enquiries to the ma- 
nagement of the publig debt, which the com- 
mittee cn finance in 1797,.-pointed out as the 
first object under the head of expenditute, in 
their X1Vth report- The annual charge is 
of no inconsiderable magnitude ;_ and the fol- 
lowing observations are intended to shew 
how far it may admit of reduction.—The 
rate of allowance settled in 1786, has not been 
varied since » but no documents are ‘preserved 
wt the treasury, or the bank, containing any 
- calculations upon’. which -it. was founded. 
“The proposal was made by Mr. Pitt, under 


general considerations of ** the. increased 


‘amount of the debt,” anda reliance on the 
dispesition of ** the bank to give every rea- 
sonable accommodation to the public.” The 
tine at which the agreement was concluded, 
affording a prospect of continued peace, could 
“present no expectation ofa speedy augmenta- 
tion of the debt, much less of such an aug- 
mentation.as has since been incurred.—What- 
ever may have been the computation upon 
which the bargain was concluded, it is tu be 


observed that the lowest rate at which a part 


‘of the debt was then managed (being 360/. per 
million) was not adopted as the standard ;, and 
Consequently, upon the annuities created in 
1786, an inconsiderable increase of expense 
‘accrued, in equalizing the whole, while upon 


every other part of the debt, a large saving 


was eflected by reducing the allowance from 
5621. 10s. to 4502. foreach million.—The 
management of the public funds differs so 
yhaterially in practice from all other mercan- 


‘tile or banking transactions, that it is not easy 


‘to. establish a satisfactory criterion for fixing 


the. commission at which’ so extensive and 
,---» complicated a concern ought to be conduct- 


ed ;butthere are twoinstances, the same in 
‘kind; and. differing onlyin degree, which 


‘deserve attention, as they tend to throw some 


light upon the subject.—The first of these is 
that of the South-sea compa.y, which con- 


+s @Aimues to Manage its own. portion of the debt 


. cagcording to the original allowances, the ar- 


raggements swith the bank ‘in 1786, not 
heving bean egtendes tothis company, a ciz- 
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cumstance which attracted the notice of the 
committee on finance, (XIV. 11.) who re- 
marked, that, ** whetherany further reduction 
can or ought tu be made ia this rate of allow- 
ance,” wasa point “ for the wisdom of parlia- 


rment to decide.”—Upon the part of the debt 


which forms the South-sea stock, the rate of 
charge is not uniform. The proportion of 
582/. 13s. 6d. to each million, obtains with 
regard to the greater part, and the allowance 
upon the remainder bears the proportion of 
562/. 10s. to.each million, The whole ex- 
pense of managing this concern by the com 
pany was, in the. year ending 5th January, 
1807, 10,7.27/. of which 3,692/, was paid to 
the sub and deputy governors and djrevtors, 
iu number twenty-three, and 4,735/. to the 
clerks and officers, in number thirty-six. 
The sum annually paid by the public to the 
South-sea company, is 14,713/. 10s. Gd. and 
about 70/. more for fees and allowances to 
the cashier. ‘The proportiomwhich the sa- 
laries of the clerks bears to the whole. expen- 
diture deserves. notice, and also the great 
number of the directors, almost equal to those 
who superintend the extensive business of the 
bink.—The second example occurs in the 


more recent agreement made with the bank. ° 


of Ireland, by statute 40 Geo, III. cap. 3. in 
which the precise allowances then and now 
given to the bank of England, were fixed as 
the standard for managing the Irish. debt, 
though the debt of Ireland did not, in that 
year, equal the capital of the South-sea com- 
pany, being between 21 and 22 millions. 
—The management of the public debt in 
‘America may also afford some illustration of 
this subject, though it differs in one material 
respect, from the business transacted by the 
bank of England, inasmuch as the banks of 
the United. States undertake merely the pay~ 
ment of the dividends, the transfers being 
made at the public offices of the government. 
Upon this account, and from the limited 
number of stockholdeis (who do not excerd 
15,000) their trouble, expense, and risk, 
scatcely admit of comparison with the bank 
of England, The American. banks transact 
this business free of all expense to the govern- 
ment; the balances left in their hands, which 
are used for their advantage (like those depo- 
sited with’ any private banker) being consi- 
dered as a sufficient compensation.—Assu- 
ming asan incontrovertible proposition, appli- 
cable to all mercantile concerns, that, in pro- 
portion as the scale.of business becomes,en- 
larged, the rate of commission may be re- 
duced, and that a moderate commission upon 
a large business ‘produces a greater propor~ 


tionate profit than a higher sate upon one 
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more confined; it is obvious that a charge.of 
allowance, which. may be reasonable upon 
20 or 25. millions, becomes profuse ‘and 


extravagant upon 5 or 6 hundred millions, 


— The actual progress of the debt comes next 
to be considered, which, on the 5th January, 
1786, was 224,102,424/, and the charges of 
management were then (according to the re- 
duced: scale of alldwances) °160,846/. -Qn 


the 5ch of January, 1797, the year in which, 


the committee on finance reported, the princi- 
pal of debt unredeemed was 27 2,892,444/.,|the 
charges of management upon which, so far 
as concerned the bank, were 115,543/.—On 
the 5th of January, 1800, the year of the re- 
newal of the charter, the principal of debt 
unredeemed was 376,185,901/. and the 
charges of management, received by the bank, 
were 170,053/.—The debt unredeemed on 
the 5th of January 1807, was 550,441,314/. 
and the charges of management,’ received by 
the bank, were 265,818/. to which must be 
added 5,687/. on account of the Austrian 
loan, according tothe same rate of com- 
mission. The allowance of 4000/. to- 
wards the expences of the’ house, and 
also the original allowance of 1,898/. on 
.4,000,000/, purchased from the South-sea 
company, are inaddition to the before. men- 
tioned sums. ‘The increase in the establish- 
ment of the bank, which has been rendered ne- 
cessary by the progressive augmentation of this 
branch oftheir business, consists principally 
in a large addition to the number of clerks ; 
‘of whom the whole number employed in the 
public business, exclusively, or principally, 
‘was, in 1786, 243; in 1796, 313; and in 
1807, 450; whose salaries; it is presumed, 
may be calculated, at an average, at between 
120#. and- 1704, for each clerk; taking them 


at 135/., which exceeds the average of those] 


employed in the South-sea house, the sum 
BO ie CESS el le eb a ase, fa NBOSTGO 

et. 1504. the’sumis . 2. + 67,500 

at 1704. the sumis . . .. + 76,500 
‘either of which two last sums would proba- 
“bly be sufficient, to provide a superannuation 
fund: The very moderate: salaries received 
_ by the governor, deputy governor, and di- 
‘rectors, amount to between 7 and 80000. ; 
and only a part of these. must be considered 
as compensation for the trouble -of superin- 


"tending the public business. 


‘Incidental expences and sundries may be es- 5 
timuted at about’... « - e606 15,000 
Buildings additional, and repairs, at about 10,000 


_ Law expences, and losses,by frauds and for- 


geries,ababout 2 6. 6 ew en 10,000 
—Without being too. minute in endeavour- 


_ iag to calculate what “increase may have 
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taken place in these last articles, of. which 
the bank do not keep any distinct account, it 
is tobe noticed that the whole increase of the 
Officers who actually transact the business, 
in the last. eleven years, is only 137, whose 
annual expence may be-from 18,4494, to 
23,2904.; the addition to the other perma- 
nent charges Leing probably about one-half, 
or two thirds of that sum ;. but that the ad- 
ditional allowance for management m the 
last teis years, is more than 155,0007.. This 
general conjectural estimate of the expences 
-actually incurred by the: bank exhibits, if it 
be near the truth, the charge*which would 
Have attended the manazément of this’ busi- 
ness by government, if, previous to the ar- 
rangement which took place in 1786, it had 
been thought advisable to adopt the sugges- 
: tion, formerly made ‘by. the auditors of public 
accounts, when this whole matter. was re- 
ferred to them by the treasury.—Their re- 
port,. already printed in XIV. 30. well de. 
serves the Consideration of the house; and 
particularly the estimate they formed of the 
real value of the service, which they suppo. 
sed imjght be executed at less than one third 
of the charge at that time incurred, that is, at 
a rate of allowance under 187/. 10s. for each 
million, when the.debt was no larger than 
has been before stated.—Your committee, 


ciple of the reasoning contained in that re- 
port, are far from thinking that such a trans- 
fer of management would have béen expe- 
dient, or desirable in itself, being of opinion 
that the. debt can be managed no where 
more commodiously, and that it ought 
no where to be managed so cheaply, as at 
the bank.—The committee on finance. so far 
agreed with, the auditors of thé public ac- 
counts, as to intimate an opinion in favour of 
tli¢ reduction of the existing rate ofallowance 
for managing the public debt. They state 
** that the bank, over and above the charges 
of manegement, are aceustomced to receive al- 
lowances from the public, at the rate of 8057. 
15s. 10d, per million, for receiving contribu- 
tions for loans; and. 1000/. or’ sometimes 
more,,for contributions .to the lottery; and 
that they have the benefit of holding all the 
money: for -half-yearly dividends, besides 
having the custody. of cash.for the navy and 
army services.—Upon reviewing. therefore 
these. circumstances’ in ‘the present times 
(1797), and without questioning the proprie- 
ty of the arrtngement made in 1786, when 
the public’ debt was so much - inferior in 
amount, your committee cannot forbear to 
state it as a question still deserving the atten- 
tion of parliament, whether a further re- 
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duction of expence cannot, and ought not, to 
be made upon this branch of public ex pendis 
ture 2?’ — Besides the mangement of the 
debt, the bank have large transactions with 
the public, affording a considerable profit 
to the corporations into the nature and 
amount of which; for the purpose of Jaying 
the whole matter before the house, it is 
proper to entér:—-The amount of the several 
balances of public money; lying in their 
hands, are first to he stated : 

l. The average balance of the cash Kept at the 
Bank during the three months ending the Sth of 
January 1307, under the head of customs, excise, 
and stamps, appedis to have been about £. 457,000 

Aud under the head of the post-office, du- —* 
riyg-several months in i807, in which year 
that account was first opened, about - - 20,500 

. £477,500 

2. The average batance ofsundry other * 
accounts, during a similar period of three 
moyths, to Sth Jaiuary, 1807, viz. ander 
the head of paymaister-genera) of the 
forces, treasurer of the navy, treasurer of 
the ordnatice, barrack-master-general; 
trangport -office, agent -geueral of the vo- 
lunteers, treasurer of Chelsea hospital, sur- 
veyor-gzeneral of woods and forests; accoun- 
tant-general of the court of chan¢ery,,and 
commissioners for the reduction of the 
land-tax - < = - - - = + = 1,534;974 


3. The average amount of unclaimed 
dividends in the hands of the bank, during 
1806, appears to have been . 1,341;154 

Deduct the sum Jent to go- 

vernment gn that decount 
without interest . « . 576,739 
— 964,415 

4: The average balance during the pe- 
tiod of three months, to 45th January, 
1807, in the hands of ecommissioners for 
the reduction ofthe national debt, arising 
from the dividends received by the comé 
Wissioners on the stock purchased by 
them, and from the issue of siaking fund 
money . 6. @ < & Se ie oe e "és . 1,488,075 

£5 4,461,962 

5, A further balance of cash to a very 
large amaunt, consists of sums lying no- 
tninally in the exchequer, which never- 
theless actuclly accumulate for the bes 
hefit of the bank, and are for the most 
port applicable at the end ofeach quarter, 
to the payment of dividends. It is the 
established ysage at the bank te draw 
daily frcm the exchequer thé several 
sums in question as they accrue, deposit. 
ing indeed exehequer bills in retarn for 
their own netes,which are received as mo- 
ney. This deposit is to be considered sim- 
ply as a security for the public money 
drawn away, as the growing tnteress og 
the exchequer bills belongs entircly to the 
bawk; and in Case alt the exehequer bills 

ssed by the hank, which they think 
ft to apply to this. purpose, prove insut- 
ficieht for the whole sum, the suiptus re- 
inating’ iv the exchequer in the shape of 
uk notes. Pho notes thus taken out of 





eitculation amount oecastonall¢ to sere- 
ral millions, and by their detention in the 
exchequer, Goth the bank and the public 
are placed in Circumstances substantial- 
ty the same as if thé notes in question 
were carried to the bank, and constituted 
a balance due to the public on a deposit 
account, digering in jo respect tren 
other deposits. 

Thé total amount of exchequer money; 
by which the bank sftey thus have profit- 
ed, Was 
Excheq. } Mank 

Bils. Notes. 
Ipi806 | axon beet 
Jan. 10 | 2949000 8000 F 257068 
Feb. 7} 2745000 9000 | 2754000 
Mar: 7} 4715000} 15800} 4750800 
Do, 28.) 6739000 15960 | 6754900 
April@+ | 4997000} — 11300 | 5008900 
May23 | 5943600 | 1017400 | 6963400 
Jufie20 | 6009000 | 3014800 F 9025000 
July 18 | 4595000 15600 f 4520600 
Aug. 15 | 4789000 | 1014200 } 5803200 
Septs12 | 4326000 } 4515100 | 8841100 
Het. 10 | 5102000 | 4019700 + 9191700 
Nov. 7] 4270600 | 1512860 | 5782800 
Dee. 5 | 38700C0 | 3007200 } 6877200 
Dee.19 | 4398000 | 3012200 F 7410200 


———£. 165162000 }21189000 [36551000 
The average amount of this total sum is 6,167,998 


&. 10,629,890 
To this sum may be added a balance 
of a temporary nature, which has re- 
mained for no iicofisiderable time in 
the bank, on account of the commis 
sionets under thé convention with the 
United States of America, aiv@ which is 
part of 600,000/. originally deposited 
and gradually reduced to . . . « 475,029 
Total average balancés « - bl, bd, Yh9 
— 
Your ¢ommittee are aware, that in thas exhibi- 
ting average balatices of cash in the bank, instead 
of the several actual bulances; they may possibly 
be considered as presenting an unfair view of the 
subjeet; but it must be. obgerved, that however 
fluctuating marry of the individual balances may 
be, the aggregate is never likelf to vary matcrially ; 
and that in particular, if the balances: of exche- 
quer money, whith ave moderate iv the early part 
of each quarter, and extyemely large towards the 
conclusion of it, are compared with the balances 
of the commissioners for the sfnk'ng fund, a 
those off account of unpaid dividénds, both of 
which are large in the beginning ef enéh quarter, 
and small towards the end, the aggregate sum under 
these priucipal beads will be found to furnish @ 
stationaty Valance Of a most importeut amount. 
The documicnts frem the bank, and the exchequer, 
which coild Conveniently be farnished, da not af- 
ford an exact statement of the whole actyal bar 
lance of public money in the hands of the banky 
on auy great number of separate and given days; 
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[they, bowever, give the following resuits, viz. that 


on the Eith of Octobér, 1805, the tine immediatel 
preceding the payment ofthe dividends, the sum m 
the hands of the bank, under the first fentioncd 
‘head, ofcustoms, &es was < «5 ¢ he LTH,9TF 
Under the second head, 
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‘of payiwaster-gencral, Ke. ef we 1,578 800. 
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Under the third bead, of 
nuclainied dividends, on 9th 
O¢t v2. § FORTS 

Deduct 376,759 

Under the fourth head, of 
the commissicuers for the 
sinking fund, Oct. 11. , 589,197 


And under the fifth head, 
ef exchequer money, they 
were, on the 10th of Octoe 
be:, being the day on which 
the excheques monthly ac- 
counts were madeup.. . 9,121,700 
ee TM TAT,2°3 


eee 





Making the total on the 
9th, 10th, aud | 1th of Oc- 


ber TOO’. soe evn ¢ ee Ae 
To which, if the money 
vested in the American 
gouunissiqoners be addeik 2... 475,029 
Tine Fetal actual. ba- 
lances willbe . . . 12,198,236 


They siso shew, that an the Ist of November, a 
period of about three weeks subsequent to the 
payment of the divilends, the balances under the 
fret head of customs, kc. were... . 608,132 

Under the second, of paymaster, &c.. 1,336,051 

Under the third, of wit- 

claimed dividends. . 1,559,144 
Deduetas before 475,739 
1,182,405 
Under the fourth beerd, 
of sinking, fund. , 

And, under the filth, of 
exchequer money, they 
were. November'7, tre dhy 
‘ou which the exehéquer 
monthly accounts wer? 
nade up (being 4,270,00U/., 
excheg, bills, and L,517,00/, 
bank notes) . - 35,782,800 


2,217,171 





—e 9,182,976! 
11,148,160 

Money of American come 
MisHQNers 2. -. pe we eee 475,029 


Making the total actual 
belaces on the Ist and 7th 
of Novemiicr; 18906... ye ee ee 17,625,189 
' ‘They also stiewth at, P —_—- 


Ow Dec, 1, 1806; 
customs; Ke; were .., 

Qn 29th, Nov, pay 
master,, Kc..... 8 eee es 

On Dec. 1, un- 

* claimed’ divjdends:1,175,129 
Beduct 376,739: 
T96}390- 





1 
pivjete eS HIST 
1,403, 155) 


On the 29th Nov. 

sinking find, 

Deo. ', vxeberuer: 
bills, .. 3,870,060 
Bank notes 3,007,200 

ae ee 6,977,200 
. eet mies OTB 5ADS 
Together: €;- ¢. Oi. TL yay 295 


. 1,519,916 
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Money of American com- 
Missienéte 3 tg Sai tgs 475 NOG 
Total i¥,Glo,s24 


They also shew that, 
On 8 Nov. customs, 


&e. were 2 - 587,964 
On Do, Paymas- - 
ter, &e. eo é 6 o 5,445,859 


On Do, unclaimed divs. meres 
probably .« . . « 1,460,000 ' 


Deduct 376,759 
1, U0), 21 
On Do, sinking fund’, 2,116,359 


i Nov, exchequer: 
Exchequer bills 6,427,000 4 ath 
Bavk notes . 1,512,800 5,782,300 


———— 999,594 


oe 
Together. . . 10,986;)7% 

Money of American coni- : 
inissioners , Ap hes 475,029 
Se 
Total. . 11,461 200 


It thus appéars that the aggregate actual be- 
lances; in four different perieds of the quarter en- 
ding January 5, 1807, so fay as these balanves 
cap be stated, fluctuated enly between-the sume of 

10,986,171 Eg, §-11,723,207 

75,099 ¢ 7 473,029 

11,461,200 12,198,256 
Sent _——_—_- - 

The excess ot the actual balances of this 
period above the average balances: before 
stated, a:jses. fiom the circumstance. of its 


having been thought proper, in stating those 


average balances, to form the estimate of the 
average cash: in the exchequer from. an ace 
count of the whole year.—The magnitude 
of these balances, and of the profit. which 
must be derived from them (a-profit which 
islikely to.increase.during the war, but-which 
may be subject.to diminution on the: retura 
of peace). has attracted.the attention. of your 
committee no less than that. of the. allowance 
for the management. of the national. debt, 
‘Fhe annual interest. calculated upon: them 
amounts to between §.and.((00,000/.. In the 
case. Of a. private. banker,. floating, balances 
cannot be considered as- productive of a 
profit equal, or. nearly equal,. to the. whole 
interest upon. them. because, both the-char- 
ges. of the management of the concera,, ard 
the interest lost. by maintaining the: stock of 
ready mauey deemed necessary. for. securing 
the punctuality of current payments, operate 
largely, in diminution.of such profit, but-in 
the case of the bank of England, the charges 
belonging, to their banking transactions with 
government. must-evidently be small in com: 
parison. with. the. profit. of: those extensive 
transactions, The aggregate balances. of 
publi. money, in the hands of the bank, 
have been shewn to admit of no. great fluctu, 
ations ;. nor do they require to be.provided 
for (especially. at. the. present. period), by 





means.of astock of-unproductive money, the 
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notes.of the bank itself being employed to meet 
any such-occasion.— Your committee there- 
fore are inclined to consider a sum equal to 
5 percent. interest, on the average ‘balances 
in question, to be not far from. the amount 
of the profits arising-from this. source. 
These profits undoubtedly “are in.ermixed 
with the other profits of the bark, but their 
general amount may, without difficulty, be 
distinguished and ascertained.- Excepting 


the sum gained by the management of. the]. 


public debt, and of loans and Jotteries, and 
by trade in bullion, the whole ‘gain of the 
bank. must obviously consist of interest ‘on 


. various sums lent ; and the amount of the 


daily interest 8o- accruing, must-.nécessarily 
bear an exact proportion to the total daily 
amount of the several funds in their hands, 
deduction being made for that part only, 
which is kept invested in.cash and bullion, 
thés¢ being the only unproductive articles of 
any moment in which their funds can be em- 
ployed. But as some. doubts may be exci- 
ted by the annexed evidence, respecting the 
productive quality, of some of these balances, 
it seems proper to ‘enter fully into the sub- 
ject; in doing “which, the circumstances 
which accompany arid follow each augmen- 
tation of the soveriiment balances, must be 
minutely detailed. —Whenever an addition 
is made to the amount of these balances, it is 
effected in general by a paymierit into the, 
bank of their own notes.’ ‘The notes so paid 
in are caricelled. * Thus a reduction takes 
place in the circulating notes, and these notes 
ate a fund, which supplies, in the same man- 
ner as the government balances, the means of 
lending at interest. “Every such reduction 
of notes; however, must’ be considered as 
temporary, because’the maintenance of the 
circulating bank paper at the accustomed, or 
nearly the accustomed point, is felt by the 
bankers and merchants of the metropolis to 
be necessary to the regularity of current pay- 
ments. Bills of exchange are therefore of- 
fered to the bank to be discounted, in such 
quantity ‘as to restore the amount or nearly 
the amount of notes cancelled by means of 
any increase of balances, unless-the bank it- 
self, by rae | out notes in payment for 
exchequer bills which they may have bought, 
or for loans to government, should have ren- 
dered the application for additional discounts 
unnecessary. This application for additional 
discounts, on the occasion of an increase of 
balances, must ‘indeed ordinarily precede 
stich increase, and furnish the means of ef- 
fecting it—That the great augmentation of 
government balances in the bank, which has 
taken place since’the year 1797, (an augmen- 
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tation amounting probably to seven or cicht 
millions,) has not perManenily diminished 


the notes in circulation, is. proved by : 


the annexed account of notes in cireula- 
tion between the 7th of February, 1705, 
and the Istof February, 1507, by. which it 
appears that the notes, exclusive of 1 and 
2 pound notes, were, & , . 

* On T Feb. 1795... 12,870,500 

6. Feb. 1796 . . . - 11,215,000 

Andon 1 Feb. 1806 . 4. 12,856,550 
And 1 Feb, 1806... ..°... 12,333,436 ers 
The fluctuation in. those 12 Years (with the 
exception’ of a short period preceding the 
suspension of the cash payments) was quly. 
between ‘the sums of 11,589,380/. and 
13,845,800/. to which last-mentioned sum 
they amounted on the 25thof January, 1801, 
a period not long subsequent ta’the day of 
paying the dividends, when.a'more than or- 
dinary issue of paper must bé supposed to 
have taken place. Since therefore each auge 
mentation - of .the government . balances, 


though, it. may be at first attended hy-a die - 
minution of bank»paper, is*followed-by a- 


proportionate: re-issue of that paper, ‘and 


since, in return for the paper so. re-issued, fd- 


ditional bills are discounted, addition] ex- 
chequer bills are- bought, or additional loans 
are furnished to government, (all articles 
equally yielding interest,) it follows -that 
those additions which are made to the bas 
lances must be considered as producing a 
corresponding increase of interest. “Iie pro- 


portion will be exact, whenever the notes . 


suppressed are exacily restored,. prov.ded 


the quantity of cash and bullion ‘continues . 


precisely the same.—Whether the cash and 
bullion in the bank have been augmented 
since the same period of 1797, and, if aug~ 
mented, whether in a material degree, on 
the ground of the increased® magnitude of 
the balances due from the bank to the go- 
vernment, is a question into which your com 
mittee cannot, from want of documents, par- 
ticularly enter. They eonceive, however, 
that if an augmentation of the cash and bul- 
lion’ be admitted, it must be considered as 
principally intended to meet any demand to 
which the bank may be exposed by its circ 
lating paper, and especially as a provision for 
the payment of their one and two pound 
notes, the circulation of which may cease 
whenever the bank shall have resumed its 
payments in. cash.—In the evidence upon 
this part of the subject, it is admitted, that 
the notes of the bank -are’ productive of 
profit: but it appears to be assunfed, ‘that the 
government balances are only so in propor- 
tion as they tend to augment the amount of 
notes; whereas your committee are fully 
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persuaded that both balances and notes, are 
and must necessarily be, productive.—The 
funds of the bank, which are the sources of 
profit, and which constitute the measure of 
the sum they have to lend, (subject only to a 
deduction on account of cash and bullion,) 
may be classed under three heads.—First, 
the sum received from their proprietors 
as capital, together with the savings which 
have been added to it.—Secondly, the sum 
received from persons keeping cash at the 
bank. This sum consists of the balances on 
the deposit accounts both of government and 
of individuals. {In 1797, this fund, inclu- 
ding all the balances of individuals, was only 
5,130,140/. ‘The present government ba- 
Jances alone have been already stated at be- 
tween eleven and twelve millions, including 
bank-notes deposited in the exchequer. 
—Thirdly, the sum received in return for 
notes } ui into circulation. A corresponding 
value for every note must originally have been 
given, and the value thus given for notes 
constitutes one part of the general fund to be 
lent at interest.. A note-holder, indeed, does 
not differ essentially from a person te whom 
a balance is due. Both are creditors of the 
bank, the one holding a note which is the evi- 
dence of the debt due to him, the other 
having the evidence of an entry in the ledger 
of the bank. ‘The sum at all times running 
at interest will be in exact proportion to 
the amount of these three funds combined, 
deduction being made for the value of cash 
and bullion.—Under the three heads above 
mentioned, first, of capital and savings ; se- 
condly, balances of deposit accounts ; and 
thirdly, notes in circulation; all the sums 
are stated which the bank would have to dis- 
charge in the event of the winding up of their 
affairs ; and they must of course have assets 
sufficient and available for this purpose, which 
assets can only consist of cash and bullion, 
and securities for money lent.—In whatever 
degree therefore any one of the three first 
mentioned items, namely, capital, deposits. 
or notes, increase, the other two remaining 
fixed, in the same degree must the sum run- 
ning at interest increase, provided the cash 
and bullion do not vary ; and this adaptation 
of the sum at interest to the amount of the 
balances, may be presumed to take place 
without any particuiar cognizance of the sub- 
ject. by the directors, wi.o makea profitable 
use of the balances, by consenting so far‘to 
satisfy. the current demands for discount, or 
by making such loans: te government, or 
buying such number of exchequer bills, or 


‘other securities, as may suffice to maintain in 


\irc ation the accustomed quantity of notes, 
Vole iX.—pAppensire 
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—It is impossible therefore to admit, that ‘the 
bank have no means of placing out at interest 
the whole of the large sums which constitute 
the government balances. ‘L'hose ba an:es 
are lent at interest, because a demand for 
loans to this extent cannot fail to arise out of 
the natural demand for the accustomed quan- 
tity of notes. ‘The bank have no property 
of any moment lying dead, cash and bullion 
excepted; they possess indeed property in 
buildings, but these are stated in the evidence 
to have been paid for as they were erected, 
out of their current profits, and constitute no 
article in their accounts. Unless, therefore, 
they have a sum at interest applicable, to- 
gether with the cash and bullion, to the pur- 
pose of answering the demands of those who 
have deposits in their hands, they have not 
assets necessary to satisfy the three classes of 
claimants which have been mentioned.— Your 
committee cannot allow the validity of an 
argument which is to be found in the evidence, 
against the profit derived from the balances, 
that the bank do not wish to enlarge the scale 
of their business, and that it is their custom 
to suppress, rather than encourage, the de- 
mand for their notes, nor can it be admitted 
as a general proposition, that their notes form 
the criterion of their profits. Since these ba- 
lances are placed in their hands without in- 
terest, and are then lent out at interest, they 
must unquestionably be considered as en< 
larging the scale, not merely oftheir business, 
but of their profits. That the amount of 
notes is one criterion, and is a most impor- 
tant source of their profits, is undoubtedly 
true, but it is equally true that the amount 
of balances is another; and although the 
careful limitation of the circulating paper is 
an act of prudence, the balances cannot be 
considered as affected by such limitation ; 
nor can it be inferred, from the propriety of 
limiting the paper, that there exists any si- 
milar occasion for restricting the other bran= 
ches of the business of the bank. 

The productive quality of the floating balances 
is confirmed by a statement presented by the 
bank itself to the secret committee of the house 
of lords in 1797, (page 132), From thence it ap- 
pears, that the bank-notes were, on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary, VIOT .o.268 56 F £. 8, 640,850 
And the ‘“ drawing accounts? 

(or deposit accounts) and 
“audit roll” (or unclaimed 


dividends, &c.) . .« + «© « 5,140,150 
And the ‘‘ surplus” (or undivi- 

ded profit of the bank) whieh 

was of the nature of addi- 

tional capital . . « « « » 3,826,890 


Making together . 17,597,''80 
This debit side of the a¢rount exhibited 
the total sum due both to the bank proprictors 
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and others on the 25th of February, 1797, 
with the exception of 11,686,800/. capital 
lent to goverament, which was adveried to 
only at the foot of the statement. The credit 
Side of the account enumerated the effecis 
(amounting to the same sum of 17,597,280/) 
applicable to the payntent of that debt. 
— Phese assets were stated to consist of ** ad- 
vances on government sccurities,’’ viz. on 
“ Jand and malt,” on ¢* exchequer bills, &c.’’ 
“ bills discounted, &c.” and ** cash and 
bullion.” Supposing therefore the amount 
of surplus capital and bank uotes on the debit 
side, and the cash and bullion on the credit 
side, to continue stationary, the amount of 
the other articles on the credit side (all of 
them articles producing interest), must ne- 
cessarily fluctuate in exact correspon ence 
with every fluctuation of the deposits; and 
in case another statement, formed in the same 
manner as that presented in 1897, were now 


tived from the issue of one and two pound 
notes, amounting to 4,287,960/. on the Ist 
of Fehruary last, may be expected to cease 
whenever the payment ofcish shall have been 
resumed.— The next point to be considered 
is whether any of the public balances may 
safely admit of diminution? ‘Those under 
the first head, namely, the balances which 
are lodged in the bank by officers in the re- 
céipt of revenue, which make weekly pay 
ments of their cash into the exchequer, evi- 
dently admit of no reduction.—Some few of 
the balances under the second head, which 
belong to offices of large expenditure, may 
perhaps be diminished by the more careful 
application of an economical principle lately 
introduced, thet of occasionally furnishing to 
the heads of certain offices, exchequer bilis 
instead of money, which bills are sold in the 


which the immedixte occasions of the office 


to be made out, the sam of 8,640,250/. of] require, and thereiore diminish the necessity 


notes having been augmented to 16,621,304. 
“and the sum of 5,130,000/. of deposits 
having risen probably to about 13 or 14 mil- 
lions, there would unquestionably be an in- 
crease of about 16 or 17 millions ranning at 
interest to be stated on the other side, de- 
ducting whatever may have been added to the 
cash and bullion since February 1797.—The 
annual and temporary bonus of five per cent. 
which the bank have for some successive 


of maintaining large balances in cash.—The 
balances in the bank, under the third head, 
of unclaimed dividends, appear to your com= 
mittee to admit of reduction. These balan- 
ces have been already represented as less by 
376,739/. than the gross amount at which 
they are given by the bank, because, in con- 
sequence of the act passed in 1791, c. 33, that, 
sum remains in the possession of the public, 
out of the 500,000/. advanced nominally by 


years added to their accustomed dividends of} the bank, but really taken out of the un- 


seven per cent. and the recent augmentation 
of their regular dividends to ten per cent. ex- 
clusive of property tax ; the rise also of tic 
market price of their stock, which having 
sold in 1800 from 1 56/. to 1727. per cent. now 
sells at 230/. are strong circumstance’ in con- 
firmation of the large increase oi their profits. 
This increase cannot be accounted for by any 
material augmentation of the advantages de- 
rived from the management ol their own ca- 
pital, nor from that. part of their business 
which they transact as bankers to individuals, 
(a part indeed at all t:mes comparatively 
shell ta its amount); for although the num- 
ber of persons having accounts open with the 
bank, has been lately much increased, the 
floating balances on those accounts are known 
to be in general very small, most of the ac- 


claimed dividends, which were then, for the 
first time, bronght under the notice of par 
lament and made applicable to the public ser- 
vice. It scems to have been an unintentional 
omission in framing that statute, that no pro- 
vision was made for making up deficiencies 
to the public, as weilas tothe bank, when. 
ever the whole sum of such unclaimed divi- 
dends might rise above, as well as whenever 
it should fall below the stipulated amount of 
600,000/.; and if it should be judged expedient 
to continue and pursue the principle of that 
act, it should be amended-with a view to this 
object ; and the usual amount of unclaimed 
dividends being ascertained, it may be fit to 
apply to the public service according to the 
same regulations, whatever may probably be 
the surplus above the 100,0U0/. which was 


counts being kept open only for the sake of} intended at all times to remain in the bank, 


the opportunity which they afford of borrow- 
ing in the way of discount. ‘The extension 
either of loans to government, or of discounts 
to the merchants, or of both, is the necessary 
effect Of the augmentation of the government 
deposits, and it is to the largeness of these de- 
posits that the increased profits. ought to be 


-weferred.~The gain which the bank have de- 


The sum, which, on the score of those divi- 
dends, may be now applied to the public 
service, is.certeinly not less than 428,261/. 
in addition to the 376,739/. making in all 
800,000/. ‘Theunclaimed dividends in the 
hands of the bank, amounted at that period 
of the year 1806, at. which they were the 
lowest, namely, oa the 8th of July, to 





market in the quantities, and at the times: 
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926.5731. and at the lowest period of some 
antecedent years, they have not fallen below 
900,000/. The following mode of diminish- 
ing the cash balances under the fourth head 
{of the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt), and under the fifth head 
(of exchequer money), has suggested itself to 
your committee.—A large part of the sum 2n 
the exchequer is destined to be paid on the 
four quarter-days to the commissioners for re- 
ducing the national debt, for dividends on re- 
deemed debt standing in their names, and for 
sinking fund; and the sum so received by 
the commissioners (amounting new to above 
two millions quarterly), is employed in the 
purchase of stock in equal portions on all the 
transier days of the succeeding quarter. It 
seems experlient, that to a portion of this sum 
an economical principle should be applied. 
It may be inferred from the paper inserted in 
the appendix, und from the annexed evidence, 
that by the middie of each quarter a sum of 
more than one million is always nominally 
in the exchequer, and actually in the Bank, 
which is ap, licable at the end of the quarter 
to the purpose of paying the sum then due 
to the commissioneis for reducing the nation- 
al debt. Your committe, therefore, recom- 
mend that the sum of about one million 
should be issued in the middle of the next, or 
of some subsequent quarter, to the commis- 
sioners, tu be appli-d by them to the object 
of buying up srock in the course of some 
succeeding months, in addition to the re- 
gular and accustomed purchases. ‘The 
means of carrying on the regular purchases 
will be furnished by issuing to the commis- 
Sioners, on the quarter-day subsequent to 
the issue of the million, a sum Jess by one 
million than that which would have been 
paid to them according to the accustomeil 
course, and by issuing a further million six 
weeks after that quarter-day, by which time 
the exchequer will be uble to sapply it. 
Assuming that the same mode of issuing 
all sums due to the commissioners at half- 
quarterly, instead of quarterly periods, may 
continue, the effect of the proposed mea- 
sure will be to give, in the year in which 
itis to take place, a clear million sterling 
to the sinking fund, by the application ot 
which, in that year, annuities amounting to 
nearly 500,000/. per annum may be bought 
up, the other operations of the sinking fund 
continuing precisely as before. In conse- 
quence of the application of this extra 
inillion to the extinction of debt, there 
must be a reduction of one million in ll 
future balances of the exchequer money in 
the bank, during the last six weeks of every 
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quarter, and a similar reduction in the fu- 
ture balances of the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt lodged in the 
bank during the first six weeks of every 
uarter, A reduction to this extent is prac« 
ticable at present, and a further reduction 
may, on similar principles, be made at any 
future period, when the increased amount of 
the sinking fund, and of the balances of 
¢ash in the hands of the commissioners, 
shall afford similar reasons for repeating the 
same operation. By this anticipation, the 
exchequer money destined to pay the sum 
due to the commissioners of the sinking 
fund, would not be diverted from its 
original purpose, but a portion of it would 
be applied somewhat earlier to that very 
object, and in addition to the original sum, 
and the public creditor must unquestionably 
be benefited by such an augmentation of the 
sinking fund.—If the preceding proposition 
should be deemed liable to objection on ac- 
count of the preference, so far as respects 
one million, which is proposed o be given 
to the commissioners for the sinking fund, 
over the general body of stockholders, the 
objection may be removed, by giving to the 
stockholders a preference to which they are not 
now entitled, as a compensation, empower= 
ing them to receive on the quarter-day the 
whole of their dividends on stock, antece- 
dently to the issue of any dividends on the 
stock of the commissioners.—Such being 
the general state of the connection between 
the public and the bank, it becomes an ob- 
ject of consideration, in the last place, what 
have been the transactions between them 
since the year 1786? These are, first, the. 
statute of 1791; secondly, the renewal of 
the charter in 1800; aud thirdly, the agree~ 
ment for the loan of 3,000;000/. in 1806. 
—tFirst, The act of 1791, c. 33, authorized 
the bank to advance 500,000/. without in- 
ierest, for the service of the public, which 
came in fact, as has been already explained, 
out of the unclaimed dividends, butin conses 
quence of the second clause for repayment, 
in case of a deficiency, the sum remaining 
in the hands of the public, is not more than 
376,739/. there being no provision for in~ 
creasing it after the diminution had once taken 
place, It was a further enactment of this stae 
tute, that the allowance for managing: the 
debi should continue at the rate of 450/, per 
million ; and it is observable, that this is tne 
only statute which contains any ‘Jistinct stie 
pulation upon that point.—PFhe committee 
on Finance in 1797 distinguished the -debt 
created subseqfient to 1791, from that 
which is within the obligation of this act, 
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remarking expressly, that ** Since that 
year the case is different, and no such stipu- 
lations exist. ‘All the subsequent loan acts, 
and those for funding exchequer, navy, and 
victualling bills, have left the contract open, 
reserving a power to the treasury to make 
any such compensation as should be reason- 
able.’’—Secondly, by the act 40 Geo. III. 
c. 28. the bank charter was continued until 
Ist August 1833, on condition of three mil- 
lions being advanced for the public service, 
Without interest for six years ending Sth 
April 1806: the sole nght of banking as a 
corporate body, and the other privileges, are 
fuily recited and confirmed ; but nothing is 
ex} essly stipu'ated with regard to the rate 
of allowance for managing the debt — he cir- 
cumstances attending this negociation are re- 


leteden the evitence of Mr. Thornton, who 
wot hat t me eovernor of the bank, and 
ft 1 Qn tie suzg:stion of renewing the 


Ci. -*. origha ily came 
Vereus sources * om which the back derive 
fp: nt, in cous juence o t cir exc usive om 

vile e, and oi tee conees oO wth vove n- 
Mert, were enumerace! by Mr. Pitt, whe 
m.dea clam oa the part of the pubic for a 
direct particip.tion In the profits, according 
to a fixed propoti on; and that the claim, 
though not admitted in its tull extent by him- 
self on the part of the company, was ult - 
mately agreed to; thet a calculation was 
formed upon the basis of such participation ; 
and that the interes of three millions, for 
six years, was given to the public as tie fair 
result. The authority therefore of Mr. Pict, 
and the consent of the then governor of the 
bank, established a general principle of par- 
ticipation in those profits of the bank, which 
arise from their exclusive privilege, and 
from the balances of public money in their 
hands, and whether the participation be sup- 
posed to be in the fixed proportion of 1-4 
1-3 or 1-2, it cannot fail to be extremely 
considerable. In one of the conversa- 
tions upon this subject, it appears to have 
been distinctly assumed on one side,and to,have 
been admitted on the other, that the govern- 
ment’ balances in the bank which were 
drawn from the exchequer (estimated then 
by Mr. Pitt, as they nearly were, at two 
millions and’a half on an average), and the 
growing balances of the commissioners for 
the sinking fund, were productive of profit, 
and an expectation is said to have been given, 
that they should not be withdrawn from the 
bank without compensation. | “The produc- 
tive quality of some of the government ba- 
lances being admitted, it is not easy to con- 
<eive that the bank have any method, except 


ide sates, that t e 
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that of increasing their cash and bullion, of 
preventing the productive quality of the same 
balances when enlarged to the extent that 
they now are, or of other balances winch 
have been added. The circumstance of the 
bank gaining a profit by the management of 
the public debt, appears to have been in some 
degree adverted to ; but the propriety of the 
rate of allowance then subsisting did not 
come particularly under consideration, ‘The 
documents necessary to form a correct opi~ 
nion upon the complicated concerns of this 
extensive business, were probably not fully 
before either of the two parties at the time of 
this agreement; it is obvious, that they 


cannot be collected without considerable and ° 


detailed investigation, nor digested without 
industry and attention; and the pressure of 


other duties may wel account for. want of 
leisure for so laborious « researc: 
riod of tne renewal of the char 
other balances of public mouey te 
pear to have enered into Mr. Pic's colene 
ation, as were af that ine of tiifitag 


hep obabilt y of . by such ine 
actually taken ploce im the ba- 
] neces draws trom the exchequer, in conse. 
quence ol te vreat aus Mentation of revenue 
{an increase iromian av rage sum of 24 mils 
lions to an aver-ge sum of five or six mile 
lions) was ot adverted to, and can hardly 
he supposed to have bees in contemplation. 
Supposing all the suggestions wh.ch your 
committee have made with a view of dis 
minishing the balances in the bank to be 
adopted, the amount of balances still remain- 
ing will probably more than double the 
amount o! those which existed jn 1800, or 
which could then be contemplated as likely to 
exist at this time; and therelore, if the inten, 
tion of Mr. Pitt not to withdraw the balances 
of exchequer money, or those arising from 
the accumulation of the then existing sinking 
tund, without compensation, should be ad- 
hered to, that intention will not be frustrated, 
the unexpected enlafgement of the same ba~ 
lances, and the addition of so many others, 
forming much more than compensation in 
question. ‘Thirdly, the last agreement with 
the bank which it will be necessary to notice, 
was in 1806, 46 Geo. III. c. 41. when the 
three millions, which ought to have been re- 
paid on the 5th of April, were continued as a 
loan to the public until six months after the 
ratification of a definitive treaty of peace, at 
an interest of 3/. pet cent. which is to be 
considered as a gift of 60,000/. per annum, so 
long as the war continues. Whether this 


amount, and 
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bargain was concluded upon an examination 
sufficiently comprehensive of the general siz 
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tuation of the bank, is not now the question ; 
but the transaction is most material in ano- 
ther view, as t evinces that the agreement 
made in 1800, was not considered either by 
those who acted upon the p.rt of the public, 
no: by the bank d.rectors themselves, as a 
bar against further participation, whenever 
the increase of their proiits derived from the 
public, and the circumstances of public uaf- 
fais, might, upon similar principles, make 
Suc a claim reasonable and expedient. Af- 
ter a summary recap.tulation of the advan- 
tages which the bank derive from their char- 
ter, and from their connection with the pub- 
lic, it will be proper to enumerate the bene- 
fics which the public receive from them in 
revurn. Ist, A large profit on the manage- 
meat of the public debt is enjoyed by the 
baak; and, 2dly, the interest arising from 
between {1 and 12 millions of government 
balances lying in their hands. 3dly, They 
have whatever profit is to be derived 
from their paper circulation, amounting to 
16,621,390/ the issue of which results from 
the exclusive powers given to them by 
their charter. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that it is a circulation of which they 
carsfully limit the amount, and on account 
of which, as well as with a view to the ge- 
neral demands of the state, they are subject 
to the burthen of ordinarily maintaining a 
large stock of cash and bullion, and of pro- 
viding, except during the suspension of pay- 
ments in cash, all the goldand silver used 
for the coinage of money. ‘The.advantages 
which government, on the part of the pub- 
lic, receives in return, are the following : 
\st,—The capital (11,686,000/.) of the 


be considered as an intended compensation in 
part for the benefit which the bank derive 
from the use of public money. 3d,—A sum 
of three millions was Jent to government, as 
has been already stated, without interest, for 
six years from 1800, as the price of the re- 
newal of the bank charter ; and it was agreed 
in 1800, that the same should be sent at 3/, 
per cent. during the continuance of the war, 
Another direct advantage derived to the pub- 
lic consists in the receipt at the bank, of the 
property tax upon the dividends, and the 
proinpt payment of it into the exchequer, 
without charge, or extra allowance; by 
which means all delay is obviated in the col- 
lection of a large portion of the war taxes, 
and the expence of officers is saved. The 
stock transferred ‘to the commissioners for 
reducing the national debt, and .on account 


by the bank with any allowance for manage~ 
ment; which two sums amount to about 
184,000,000/, exclusive of South-Sea annui- 
ties. ‘The practice of making advances upon 
certain instalments of the public loans, on the 
security of the receipts, is a considerable ac- 
|commodation to the subscribers, and enables 
government to contract for loans upon terms 
somewhat more advantageous than could be 
done if that facility were not afforded. The 
Bank, however, receivein return the legal 
rate of interest, as they do also upon all trans~ 
actions with the government, except those al~ 
ready stated. ‘The accommodations derived 
by the public from its connexion with the 
bank, have been carried, in some years, to a 
very large amount; and it must always be 
considered as an object of the greatest conse» 


bank is lent to the public at the rate of|quence to maintain the permanence of an 


31, percent. ‘he benefit derived from this 
loan, amounting at present to 233,720/, is 
not stated in the annexed evidence, as ha- 
ving been particularly adverted to in the con- 
versations which took place between Mr. 
Pitt and the governor of the bank, on the oc- 
casion of the renewal of the charter, but the 
continuance of this benefit to the public is 
secured by the act. 2d,—Advances are 
made to the extent of 2,750,000/. upon the 
annual land and malt taxes, or the duties 
substituted, at an interest of 4/. per cent. 
The established custom of lending to thisex- 
tent, at a moderate interest, must undoubtedly 


establishment of such opulence and credit, 
which, by the judicious conduct of its own 
affairs, has contributed so materially to extend 
the commercial prosperity, and to maintain 
the public faith of the country. Yourcom- 
mittee cannot conclude their report without 
bearing testimony to the favourable disposi« 
tion so often manifested onthe part of the 
bank towards the public service; and they 
entertain no doubt of the same readiness to 
accede to any equitable arrangement that 
may be proposed under the present circume 
stances, 
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of the redemption of land-tax, is not charged ° 
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